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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THE HARVARD ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION IN IRELAND 


Tue study of the material from sixteen sites excavated by this expedition between 
1932 and 1936 has now been brought to a point where a brief summary is possible.* 
The object of the Expedition was to study as far as could be done by excavations the 
successive cultures of Ireland from the first inhabitants down to the Anglo-Norman 
invasion in the twelfth century. Although nearly every phase of culture was sam- 
pled, it appeared that the best fields for fuller excavation were the Mesolithic and 
Christian periods. 
Tue Mesouituic 

Of the Palaeolithic Period, which possibly lasted for a million years in Europe, no 
positive trace has ever been found in Ireland. But with the final disappearance of the 
last ice-sheets in Ireland and Great Britain the climate became warmer. Plants and 
animals accustomed to a cooler climate gradually moved northward. Into this area, 
now rendered suitable for human habitation, moved the Stone Age hunters of south- 
ern and central Britain. These people were naturally trying to remain in the condi- 
tions to which their economy was adapted, and this involved following the animals 
which they hunted. Later on, a rising of the coast line made an almost complete 
land-bridge between Scotland and Ireland. This facilitated the arrival in Ireland of 
new forms of animals, including Man. Thus, about the seventh millennium B.c. 
Mesolithic hunters of Late Palaeolithic ancestry were led to the contiguous areas of 
southwestern Scotland and northeastern Ireland. In the latter region the plentiful 
supply of flint was an added inducement. Indeed Irish flint was exported to Scot- 
land, and the Early Mesolithic culture on either side of the narrow strait was sub- 
stantially the same. All of this naturally implies the use of boats. The tangible 
remains of the Early Mesolithic people of Ireland are, however, almost entirely 
limited to flint tools of a type indicating forest hunters. 

In the sixth millennium the picture changed. The land began to sink in relation to 
the sea, and the narrow strait widened until the Irish Sea and the North Channel 
were greater in extent than they are today. The still more favorable climate further 
induced the growth of the forest, and it is noteworthy that heavy tools, presumably 
for wood-working, appear. Possibly the greater extent of the sea and the flooding of 
valleys impelled the population to greater boat-building. Nevertheless, the width of 
the sea caused the culture of northeastern Ireland to diverge markedly from that in 
southwestern Scotland. Another effect of the rising temperature was the arrival of 

1 This Expedition was a part of the Harvard Irish Survey begun by the Division of Anthropology 
at Harvard in 1931 under the direction of Professor E. A. Hooton. Generous financial support for the 
Expedition was received from the Ministries of Finance of Eire and Northern Ireland, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Philosophical Society, the Milton Fund and Clark Be- 
quest and the Division of Anthropology of Harvard University, and from numerous private donors. 
The reports on the individual sites are being published by the Royal Irish Academy and the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. A volume summarizing the Stone Age material by Dr. H. L. Movius, 


Jr., the assistant director of the Expedition, is in the Cambridge University Press. A general sum- 
mary by the writer is contemplated. 
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new species of edible molluscs. These attracted part of the population to the shore, 
where they degenerated from forest hunters into mere collectors of shell-fish. Their 
mode of life changed but little with the passing of time, and some of their descend- 
ants were still living among the coastal sand dunes in the Middle Ages. 

What happened in the Mesolithic Period in the rest of Ireland outside the north- 
eastern corner it is hard to tell. Little or nothing has been found, and the country 
may have been unoccupied. But among the present population of southern and west- 
ern Ireland the physical anthropological branch of the Harvard Irish Survey found 
many persons who belong physically to the Late Palaeolithic type. These may be 
descended from Mesolithic folk who were pushed away from the northeastern area 
by the successive invasions that entered Ireland at that point, the last of which was 
the Plantation of Ulster in the seventeenth century. 

The study of the Mesolithic Period, for the purpose of which four sites were 
excavated, is an excellent example of how palaeontology, palaeobotany and geology 
can supplement archaeology. Not only do they reveal the environment of early 
man, without which his culture cannot be understood, but they provide, within 
limits, an absolute chronology. Dr. H. L. Movius, Jr., by whom this part of the work 
was carried out, has been able to correlate the retreat of the last ice in Ireland and 
the changes in the relative position of the land and the sea with similar events in 
Scandinavia. In Ireland the archaeological traces of Mesolithic man can be cor- 
related with these events, and in Scandinavia the events themselves can be cor- 
related with the annual layers of silt produced by the melting ice from the end of the 
glacial period to the present. The counting of these layers by Baron de Geer gives 
an absolute time-scale. 


Tue NeEouituic PERiop 


Toward the end of the Mesolithic Period the land once more began to emerge 
from the sea until present conditions were reached. At the same time a cooler and 
drier climate prevailed. About 2500 B.c. the Neolithic Period began, with the in- 
troduction of food-production (domestic animals and agriculture). These influences, 
which of course originated in the Near East, reached Ireland from two directions, 
by sea from southwestern Europe and across Britain from the Continent. From the 
southwest came the building of architectural tombs, tholoi derived from the Spanish 
ones of eastern Mediterranean origin and “horned cairns” derived from the Giants’ 
Tombs of Sardinia. From Spain there also came the first knowledge of metal, certain 
forms of pottery, etc. From the Continent came Western European pottery and 
stone tools, as well as the idea of establishing great axe-factories and flint-chipping 
sites where suitable stone occurred. Like their Mesolithic predecessors, the bringers 
of these new cultural elements settled most densely in northeastern Ireland. Still 
the old hunting and fishing economy continued in some areas, absorbing very slowly 
the new cultural ideas. The Harvard excavations revealed western Neolithic ele- 
ments everywhere overlying the Mesolithic deposits, and a Neolithic site was also 
explored on Rathlin Island between Ireland and Scotland. Another excavation 
brought to light a surviving fishing culture at the headwaters of the Bann River. 
Here was found a place where fish had been caught with spears made of numerous 
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flint prongs, and dried or smoked at great fires. In County Sligo in western Ireland 
the Expedition also excavated a compound funeral monument, consisting of a 
“horned cairn’’, preceded by a paved courtyard and also containing small tholoi. 
In the Early Christian Period iron-workers had occupied the place, but under their 
débris were found cremation graves, accompanied by objects representing nearly 
ali the facets of the Neolithic. 


Tue Bronze AGE 


The idea of using copper in the form of flat axes, daggers, etc., came from Spain, 
either with or in the wake of the tholoi, but the true Bronze Age does not appear 
until well after the beginning of the second millennium. This period in Ireland is less 
well known than elsewhere. Early, middle and late periods may be discerned on the 
basis of quantities of bronzes and gold ornaments, but these are almost invariably 
found by chance. They include rapiers of ultimate Aegean inspiration and gold imi- 
tations of Irish vases which were exported to Germany. But habitation sites are 
elusive, and graves, though generally containing pottery, rarely yield metal. Hence 
correlations are difficult. But on the whole, a local development in harmony with 
Western Europe, at least as far as metal objects are concerned, is indicated for the 
Early and Middle Bronze Ages. The Late Bronze Age, according to one view, began 
about 900 B.c., and introduced suddenly the heavy slashing sword and other Central 
European types in great abundance. According to this view, this invasion was prob- 
ably the westernmost repercussion of the upheavals that had destroyed the Aegean 
Bronze Age three centuries earlier. According to another view, advanced by Pro- 
fessor Knud Jessen of Copenhagen after prolonged palaeobotanical research in 
Ireland, the coming of the Late Bronze Age coincides with a sudden tremendous in- 
crease in rainfall in Europe about 400 B.c. Certainly on the Continent this climatic 
change, which must have caused acute economic dislocation, coincides with the 
Celtic La Téne expansion which included the capture of Rome by the Gauls under 
Brennus. It may also coincide with the first Celtic Iron Age invasion of England. 
Hence it is not unlikely that the Late Bronze Age inhabitants of Britain at the same 
time overflowed into Ireland. Though widely scattered throughout the country, 
their traces are most common in the northeastern corner next to Scotland. These 
invaders would also seem to have been the first speakers of the Goidelic dialect of 
Celtic which still survives on the fringes of the country. 

The Harvard Expedition excavated Bronze Age burials at four sites in western 
and central Ireland. Of these the most interesting was a cemetery of 47 graves in 
County Westmeath (fig. 1). Though undoubtedly Late Bronze Age in date, it re- 
vealed that the invaders had absorbed many of the burial customs of the older native 
population. 

Of the Late Bronze Age a few habitation sites are known, small circular fortifica- 
tions and crannogs. The latter are single homesteads, built on islets in marshy lakes, 
and are numerous in later periods, but the first Bronze Age example of these was 
found by the Harvard Expedition in Ballinderry Lough in central Ireland. The site 
consisted of a rectangular wooden house, 35 feet square, and numerous tiny wicker 
huts. On the basis of the pottery, the occupants of this place can be traced back 
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through northern Ireland to the Lowlands of Scotland and possibly as far as north- 
western Germany. 


Tue Iron AGE 


This period probably does not begin until the second or first century B.c. and is 
characterized chiefly by ornamental bronzes, gold ornaments and stone sculptures, 
all in the La Téne style. A second Celtic wave may have come in this period, but 
pottery is almost unknown and sites are exceedingly rare. Forts and crannogs con- 
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tinued, however. No site that the Harvard Expedition excavated proved to belong 
to this period. 
Tue CuristiaANn ΡΕΒΙΟΡ 


Christianity was introduced with the arrival of St. Patrick in 432, and, though 
countless monastic establishments sprang up, the life of the laity underwent very 
little change from prehistoric times. Forts, now often imposing structures of dry 
masonry, and crannogs, consisting of artificial islands in lakes, are exceedingly 
abundant. Apart from the prehistoric forms of the sites, the material culture re- 
vealed by them is a mixture of archaic survivals, combined with some debased 
Roman elements (including millefiori glass) and an animal art taken over from the 
Anglo-Saxons who conquered England in the fifth and sixth centuries. The influence 
of the Merovingian-Carolingian civilization of the Continent is barely detectable 
and even the Vikings who invaded Ireland and settled there in the ninth and tenth 
centuries had astonishingly little effect. The ancient forms of settlement, crannogs 
and round forts, remained in use down to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
a remarkable example of the tenacious conservatism that characterizes Ireland in 
nearly every period. 

Four sites of the Christian Period were excavated, ranging in date from the 
seventh to the eleventh centuries. One was the ninth-century fortress of a mountain 
chieftain in the west of Ireland, and three others were crannogs or artificial islands 
in lakes in central and eastern Ireland. Except for the Viking settlements, towns 
were unknown, and the small Irish communities here revealed seem typical. While 
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grain was, of course, grown, the people subsisted mainly on cattle, tons of the bones 
of which were found scattered about the settlements. The most interesting site was 
the Lagore Crannog in County Meath which was the seat of a provincial king from 
the late eighth to the late tenth century. This provided a fine picture of the essen- 
tially prehistoric mode of life of a Christian king, as well as of the occupations and 
amusements of his court. Among the latter were deer-hunting, cock-fighting and 
dice-games. The occupations included iron-working and the manufacture of orna- 
mental bronzes. These bronzes had either surviving prehistoric ornament, animal 
ornament, glass studs, or insets of millefiori glass and enamel. There is evidence that 
the glass studs and the millefiori were made on the spot. Though ecclesiastical re- 
mains were outside the scope of the Expedition, a pre-Romanesque lintel with a fine 
relief of the Crucifixion was found on the site of a contemporary monastery close to 
Lagore. It is quite possible that it belonged to a church associated with the local 
kings. 

Among the important objects from the Christian sites may be mentioned a heavy 
bronze brooch with millefiori glass set in red enamel (eighth century), a silver 
brooch with animal ornament (ninth century), a wooden gaming-board (fig. 2), 
‘arved in the style of the Celto-Norse sculpture of the Isle of Man (late tenth cen- 
tury), and a hanging bronze lamp with Irish animals and Scandinavian plant orna- 
ment (about 1000). 
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THE DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTION 


Tue Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection in Washington, D. C. was 
formally opened on November 1, 1940. Four weeks later it was conveyed to Harvard 
University, to be administered as a resident institute of research. These two dates 
mark the end of one phase in the development of the institution and the beginning 
of a new one with a necessarily somewhat different outlook. 

Originally, Dumbarton Oaks was built to be the home and to house the private col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. This collection was catholic in taste — 
nearly every important phase in art was represented by some rare and beautiful 
example. Only in the last decade did it become more and more evident that among 
these objects a unit with a distinct character was beginning to be discernible. This 
unit consisted of small objects from the Mediterranean of the late antique and 
Christian periods, and, around these as a nucleus, “related arts’’—that is, art 
objects from the neighboring civilizations, past and contemporary in relation to the 
periods in question, which, in the give and take that is history, had helped to form 
the roots and were a constant factor in the development of the art of the central 
regions of late classical and Christian production. 

To look upon art in the Mediterranean and in its borderlands as a whole and to 
attempt to throw light on one part by linking it up with the others is not a new 
conception. For periods preceding the late antique, this method has been used by 
archaeologists to clear up large parts of many of the recurrent “Dark Ages.” But 
in most big collections, the necessary division into different departments prevents 
the bringing out of this unity. The same holds true for the study of the subject in 
the universities. Only occasionally, in special exhibitions for instance, has this point 
of view been carried through. For Dumbarton Oaks it was to be the basic conception 
for the collection, as well as for two great subsequent enterprises undertaken by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bliss—the assembling of the Research Library and the Census of Byzan- 
tine and related arts in American collections. Both of these projects were planned 
to furnish study material for the sources, the development and the relations to 
neighboring civilizations of East Christian art. 

Before this ultimate aim can be achieved, there are, of course, innumerable 
detailed questions to be answered. The collection is comparatively small, so that the 
number of problems illustrated is naturally restricted. A further restriction might 
seem to lie in the fact that this is mainly a collection of small objects: objects of gold, 
silver, ivory, glass, small bronzes, textiles and so on, which might be thought to 
reflect only a very few of the currents that created and sustained what we call 
Byzantine art. But small objects are our main source material for long stretches of 
human history, where monumental art is either lacking or where examples of it have 
not yet been recovered. What conclusions have been drawn from potsherds alone! 
Small objects when properly questioned, can give a great many answers. When 
properly shown, they can lose their “mainly archaeological’ appeal and become 
works of universal interest. 
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The display and mounting of the objects so that they can be enjoyed as works of 
art in their own right have been supervised by Mr. and Mrs. Bliss with great care and 
taste and with a great deal of thought for detail. The main task now —the question- 
ing, the studying of the objects— will have to be done in the future. Students who 
come to Dumbarton Oaks will have the rare opportunity to learn how to handle a 
historical problem by learning how to handle an original. It is hoped that the results 
of these studies will be published in a series of papers, each dealing with one object, 
or with a group of related pieces. Only a few can be mentioned here. 

Within its small dimensions, the very variety of the collection serves to make it 
clear that whatever problems of East Christian art one looks at, none can be solved 
entirely by itself; that in the East, more than in the West, they are closely inter- 
related, and, above all, linked to the past by bonds which never wholly disappeared. 
It seems that for real understanding one has to go back nearly as far as Alexander 
the Great, and every student of Hellenistic 
art knows that one must go much farther 
back from there. In the East, no catastrophe, 
no invasion, no historical change of any kind 
has ever fundamentally destroyed certain 
underlying features which become prominent 
again and again, often after long periods of 
obscurity. This makes some objects difficult 
to place — sometimes they are dated centuries 
apart by different authorities. The Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Collection has some of these prob- 
lem objects. I illustrate in fig. 1 the bone 
head of a lioness, the dating of which seems 
to be worth discussing. The head comes from 
Mesopotamia and has been called Arsacid or 
early Sasanian. Not until the appearance of 
the last report of the new excavations at 
Olympia did it occur to me that we might 
have here not the last stage of the famous 
Near Eastern animal style, but a very early 
one; that this piece from Mesopotamia might 
very well belong to the group of Assyrian 
objects of the eighth century B.c. which in- 
fluenced the Orientalizing art of Greece and 
Etruria.! The stylistic differences are obvious—they are probably due to different 
places of origin.? But the similarities seem to me to prevail. I should like to call atten- 
tion to the peculiar crosshatching on the neck of the Olympia and Dumbarton Oaks 
lionesses, a stylistic feature which seems to be more appropriate to bone carving 


τ Cf. the bronze lioness on pl. 45 and fig. 68 on p. 108 in “‘ Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia” 
by Ernst Kunze and Hans Schleif, 761. 53, 1938. 

* Kunze op. cit., 109: “Ehe nicht ein gliicklicher Fund in der dstlichen Heimat des Typus Kliirung 
bringt, ist die Méglichkeit nicht ganz auszuschliessen, dass die Protome aus den orientalischen Kiisten- 
liindern den Weg nach Olympia gefunden hat.” 


Fic. 1.—Bone Heap or a LionEss 
(Courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks) 
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than to repoussé work in metal, and which suggests that the Eastern model for the 
Olympia lioness might actually have been a piece of bone or ivory. Even if this hy- 
pothesis proves to be true (it can be decided only by people who will have an oppor- 
tunity to examine both pieces), the Dumbarton Oaks lioness still holds a legitimate 
place in the collection. With other archaic pieces from the Near East, it helps to 
illustrate the fact that art, in the Mediterranean and in the Near East, developed in 
cycles, the beginning and end of which seem to show similarities of style. In the well 
known animal style of the early Byzantine period, such a cycle, beginning in prehis- 
toric times, seems actually to be concluded. There are many interesting links, par- 
ticularly in Imperial times. I mention a bronze ewer from Alexandria in which several 
currents of the trend just discussed cross (figs. 2 and 3).* The shape conforms to a 
well known Roman type, occurring in Pompeii as well as in the East, especially 
Egypt.‘ That it was used for ritual purposes in the mysteries of Isis and Horus seems 
to be proved by the piece with representations of a procession of Isis, found in Egyed 
in Hungary.® The peculiar decoration shows various influences from the East, mixed 
with Egyptian elements. The male and female sphinxes with raised paws confronting 
each other, recall the decoration on a bronze situla from Luristan, now in the Louvre,*® 
itself a composite piece, combining native, Assyrian, Syrian and Egyptian elements. 
The rest of the decoration occurs on monuments more nearly contemporaneous with 
the Dumbarton Oaks ewer, though all of them have a history of millennia behind 
them: the eagle on the neck of the ewer (which also shows the ivy tendril, never miss- 
ing on syncretistic pieces like this one) is the aigle funéraire, well known from Roman 
Imperial monuments in Syria.? The water bird and the palmette-tree occur in 
Sasanian art.’ There they have their roots clearly in Hellenistic art in Persia,’ and 
are continued in Byzantine ornamentation.'® On the shoulder of the ewer is one of 
those friezes of running animals, the history of which need not be traced here. It 
was this ornament which was repeated most often in the animal style of the early 
Byzantine period. Of this the Dumbarton Oaks Collection possesses only one rather 
modest representative: a bronze patera from Asia Minor with the animal frieze 
incised on the inside (fig. 4). It gains its importance from the fact that in its decora- 
tion a widespread and very old tradition proves vital enough to be incorporated into 
a new phase of human life. 

The influence of the East, with its age-old fixed types of imagery, is discernible in 
Byzantine art through all the following centuries. It was probably the strongest 
component of the undercurrent which tied the art of Byzantium to the past. An- 


3 From collection Fitzhenry. Catalogue Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1904, p. 66, no. 95D; Catalogue 
Dark Ages Exhibition, Worcester, no. 75, fig. 75. 

4 For instance, de Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes antiques du Musée du Louvre, p. 104 and pl. 52. 

5 In the National Museum in Budapest: Hekler in Jd/. xxiv, 1909, pp. 28 f.; W. v. Bissing, ibid., 
pp. 40 f. 

6G. Contenau in Revue des arts asiatiques xii, p. 32, pl. xxiii and fig. 1 on p. 33. 

7 Cumont, Etudes syriennes, pp. 35 ff. 

8 A. Riegl, Stilfragen, pp. 99 ff. Palmette-tree with birds: stucco from Ctesiphon in the Metropolitan 
Museum; Pope, Survey of Persian Art iv, pl. 172D. Sasanian silver bottle now in the Berlin Museum: 
Smirnoff, Argenterie orientale, pl. 55, no. 89; Sarre, Berliner Museen, 1931, pp. 98 ff. 

9 Hellenistic silver bow] in Leningrad: Persian Survey, l.c., pl. 137b. 
10Q, M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 699. 
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other source is Hellas itself. Here the situation is somewhat different. Through the 
whole period of formation of Byzantine art the attitude toward the official classical 
art of the Mediterranean is a strange mixture of hostility and almost naive assimila- 
tion. In the gold chain from Syria (fig. 5), a necklace or a belt, Christian and pagan 
art occur in one and the same object. The central medallion with the marriage scene, 
Christ in the role of Juno Pronuba joining the hands of the married couple, is Chris- 
tian in spirit and in style. Everything is there that we habitually connect with 
Early Christian art (fig. 6). The solemnity expressed through the symmetrical com- 
position and the schematic treatment of gestures, of drapery and hair, the subtle 
differences between the mortals and Christ, which make Him stand out as a being 
from another world, the proportions of the bodies, the stiff unnatural folds which 
seem to indicate that the interest of the artist is not to reproduce features of this 
world —all these are expressions of the new spiritual life to which belonged the fu- 
ture. Attached to these central medallions and framed in the same way, are little 
medallions (fig. 7), with busts of those Greek gods who were connected in one way 
or another with the promotion of fertility. They look very different: gods in the form 
of supermen. It is only through a strong magnifying glass that one becomes aware 
of the fact that the classical style of these medallions with pagan representations is 
only an illusion. The artist reproduced the classical types of his model-book (which 
he apparently much enjoyed using in this connection) in a superficial way only. The 
busts have no volume; they are, as it were, ornaments in one plane. They have no 
connection with the heads, which are other ornaments, things by themselves. In 
making the clay model for his mould of the medallions, the artist used the same thin 
strips of clay for the folds which he used in the Christian medals. The Christian and | 
pagan medallions are then of the same period, in all probability by the same hand, 
and it is only the modern observer who is surprised by the seeming differences in style. 

There are few objects which reflect so impressively the way model-books were 
used in periods of transition. A freer or a more schematic rendering does not always 
mean a difference in time or different hands—often it simply means using different 
models. In the Early Christian period, the more schematic style is actually the more 
advanced; the freer, more classical style is the more conservative. The two over- 
lapping tendencies do meet occasionally in one object, though not often as clearly 
separated as in the Syrian gold medals. The famous Season Sarcophagus from the 
Palazzo Barberini," now at Dumbarton Oaks, is one of the rather rare documents of 
the conservative aristocratic pagan art of Early Christian times. The pagan belief 
in eternity " is expressed here in symbols of such a noble style that the sarcophagus 
has been dated in the best period of Roman art.’ But anyone who would examine 
only the smaller figures at the feet of the four youths representing the Seasons, 
would hardly have failed to recognize the stylistic features of the first half of the 
fourth century a.p. The shepherd milking the goat, for instance, makes one think 
of a Christian Good Shepherd of that period (fig. 8). 


11 F, Matz and F. Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom ii, 1881, pp. 301 f., no. 3016; H. von Schénebeck 
“Die christliche Sarkophagplastik unter Konstantin,” RM. 51, 1936, p. 324, n. 2. An extensive new 
publication is being prepared by Dr. George M. A. Hanfmann. 

12 F, Cumont, RA. 1916, 2, pp. 6 ff. 'E. Strong, Apotheosis and Afterlife, London, 1915, p. 228. 
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It might be proved one day that these similarities are more than similarities of 
form, that here paganism and Christianity came very near to each other. The three 
scenes at the bottom of the relief: the shepherd milking the goat, the Erotes harvest- 


Fic. 8.— Rewier. DETAIL oF BARBERINI SARCOPHAGUS: SHEPHERD 
a Goat 
(Courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks) 


ing the vine and the peas- 
ant with a sheaf of grain, 
on a tomb with symbols 
of mystic beliefs in eter- 
nity and rebirth, can only 
be interpreted as symbols 
too; they stand for the 
milk, wine and bread of 
the sacred meal of a mys- 
tic brotherhood. Christi- 
anity took over the sym- 
bols of bread and wine 
and we have one instance 
in which milk also is men- 
tioned in a liturgical use. 
In the “‘ Didascalia of the 
Apostles”’ it is said that a 
cup of milk is to be given 
to the newly baptized." 

If this monument shows 
points of approach be- 
tween the old and the new 
faith, a later and purely 
Christian monument with 
the representation of the 
Holy Communion demon- 
strates that they are slight 
(fig. 9). In time the new 
faith was able to develop 
new spiritual qualities and 


an art able to express them. Neither the stern beauty of the face of Christ, who is 
represented twice, giving the wine and giving the bread, nor the varied expressions 
on the part of the apostles, of intense concentration on the sacred moment, could 


have been created before. 


It scarcely does justice to the excellence of the collection to mention only a few 
objects and leave out so many important ones, particularly from the Byzantine 
period in its full development. It was not my intention to make a catalogue, but 
simply to explain some of the principles that bind the various objects together. 
The connecting links are actually all too often missing, and East Christian minor 
arts exist in our minds largely as disiecta membra of a whole, of which we do not yet 


44 Usener, “Milch und Honig,” RhM. 1902, pp. 177 ff.; Kleine Schriften, p. 398; RE. xv, p. 1578; 
Robert Eisler, Orpheus the Fisher, pp. 61 ff. 16 Silver patena from Riha, Syria. 
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have a clear picture. The remedy is, of course, more extensive field work than has yet 
been undertaken, and the almost wholesale assembling of study material from all 
the museums which can be reached. Dumbarton Oaks has made a beginning along 
both these lines, through its participation in the work of the Committee for the 
Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity, and through the Dumbarton Oaks Census, 
to which reference has been made above. 


BERTA SEGALL 
DuMBARTON Oaks, 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 


DISCOVERY OF PALAEOLITHIC MURAL ART 

Notice has just been received of the discovery of a cavern near Montignac 
(Dordogne), containing numerous rare examples of palaeolithic mural art. These 
can best be described in the words of the noted prehistorian, Abbé Henri Breuil: 

“They are drawings, engravings and paintings, in an extraordinary state of 
preservation, perhaps the most important series yet brought to light. We have found 
up to the present more than 120 examples. Splendid artists have decorated these 
cavern walls with bison hunters and their composition is akin to that of the engrav- 
ings at Les Eyzies, not far away. There are various ochre colors, the like of which 
are found only in the cavern of Altamira, Spain, and a sense of movement thus far 
unequaled anywhere. The paintings are at least 30,000, and perhaps 40,000 years 
old.” 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 
Director, AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND IN THE PAINTINGS 
AT DURA-EUROPOS 


AN ARCHITECTURAL background is a striking feature in two of the paintings of the 
temple of Palmyrene gods at Dura. In the first, the great scene of Konon (fig. 1), 
which forms the lower register along the south wall of the naos, the background is 
composed on the left of a porch, the roof of which is supported by two pilasters behind 
which is a partly-open double door. The entablature consists of an architrave painted 
to represent a series of scotiae and tori, and above, a cornice ornamented in similar 
fashion. To the spectator’s right the cornice continues, apparently to the end of the 
scene, though without further support. Two more partly-open double doors are 
represented, one behind the figure of Bithnanaia (fig. 2), the second between the last 
two figures in the scene. In the foreground three low bases or socles divide the space 
between the porch and the end of the mural. The second scene (fig. 3) is found on the 
south wall of the pronaos and represents a series of priests separated by spirally 
fluted columns. Between the capitals of the columns is portrayed part of the ceiling 
consisting of a double row of coffers whose slanting edges give the illusion of depth.! 
Behind the figure of Lysias (second from the spectator’s left), the representation of 
the corner of a molding suggests a door jamb (fig. 3). 

From epigraphical evidence Cumont dated at least the earlier part of the fresco of 
Konon to the middle of the second half of the first century A.p.? Breasted * had al- 
ready pointed out, however, that the scene was not all done by the same hand.‘ It is 
probable that the figures of the priests in the promaos were not painted at the same 
time as the Konon scene, particularly since it is clear from the graffito on the pilaster 
separating the two rooms * that paintings were executed only when and if individuals 
obtained space for particular dedications. Cumont,* however, on the basis of style 
and technique, places the whole scene of Konon and that of the priests in the pronaos 
in one class, a class sharply divided from the later Roman paintings in the same tem- 
ple. Subsequent excavations have confirmed this view. In particular the great series 
of paintings of the Roman period brought to light in the Christian chapel, the syna- 
gogue, and the pagan temples has revealed that architectural elements were quite 
differently employed in the later period. It is possible, since in the time of Augustus 
the Roman frontier was moved to the Chabour only a few miles above Dura, that 
an early Roman influence brought the Italian type of architectural background to 
the first-century paintings at Dura. 


1 Cumont (F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, Paris, 1926, p. 77) suggests these coffers form the 
pavement of the scene above. Since, however, the capitals of the columns interrupt the line of coffers, 
it seems more reasonable to consider them as ceiling tiles. 

* Cumont, op. cit., p. 57; J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, Chicago, 1924, 
p. 88; see also my article in JAOS. 51, 1930, pp. 119 ff. 

3 Op. cit., p. 79. 

‘See also R. Kiémstedt, MJb. N.F. 4, 1927, pp. 95-6, and E. Diez in Belvedere 6, 1924, pp. 193-195. 

> Cumont, op. cit., pp. 141 and 381. 

® Op. cit., p. 141. 
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Fig. -- ΠΈΤΑΙΙ, oF SACRIFICE ΟΕ Konon (Cumont, 
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More probable seems the suggestion of Cumont ’ that the architectural back- 
ground was derived from Graeco-Syrian models of the Hellenistic period. He 
points 8 to the common ancient custom of placing statues in niches or recesses of 
buildings, and cites particularly a tomb in Petra of the Roman period, the facade of 
which is divided into three rectangular niches with projecting pilasters and lintels, 
each of which niches contained a statue.? The most famous example of the columnar 
framework to separate figures occurs in the sarcophagus of the Mourning Women. 
The architectural background in columns and bays was continued in Asia Minor in 
the Lydian and Sidamara sarcophagi. 

I may add that all the features of the Dura architectural background were well 
established in the Hellenistic painting of a much earlier date. The painted tomb of 
Marissa of the third or second century B.c. displays a great wall surface divided into 
sections by painted designs of columns supporting slanting roofs represented as 
separating the pointed niches cut between the columns.'® A variation of the porch or 
aedicula so common on Attic grave reliefs ' is afforded by the Volo stele of a woman 
and child, for in this painting the piers and pediment do not extend to the edges of 
the stele, and behind the figures a corner of the building or portico gives a strong im- 
pression of depth. The half-open door is represented far more appropriately than at 
Dura in the Hediste stele of Pagasae (third or early second century), for some purpose 
is given to the door, since a figure emerges from the opening to approach the invalid 
on the couch." A Homeric bowl of Megarian type “ represents the entrance to a 
dwelling by a double door with one leaf thrown wide open. The half-open door, as 
well as the porch or aedicula, are of course well attested on fourth-century Italian 
vases. A double row of ceiling tiles in perspective is found on a wall painting of 
Delos.'* Perspective in painting, as exhibited in the porch and the square bases of the 
Konon scene, begun in the early fourth century, and well established in the Hel- 
lenistic period, was used no more accurately, according to our point of view, by the 
Romans than by the Greeks.” 

No individual feature of the Dura paintings, therefore, would occasion any sur- 
prise in a Hellenistic drawing of a much earlier date, nor would an aggregation of 
these motives in a single scene cause one to doubt its Hellenistic pedigree. It is the 
particular combination of features, especially in the Konon scene, that calls for 
exceptional attention, since the use of three doors in the background, in conjunction 
with the projecting porch and the irregular socle base, has all the earmarks of a 
regular scaenae frons. The children, depicted in front of the main figures as if they 


7 Cumont, op. cit., pp. 150-151. 8 Op. cit., pp. 148 ff. 

9 Briinnow and Domaszewski, Provinz Arabien i, p. 273, note 239, fig. 305 and pl. XX VII. 

10 J, P. Peters and H. Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa, London, 1905, p. 17, 
fig. 2. 11H. Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs des 5 und 4 Jahrhunderts v. Christ, Berlin, 1931. 

122M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1931, fig. 555. 13 Ἔφ. 1908, pl. I. 

14 Carl Robert, ‘“‘Homerischer Becker,’’ Winckelmannsfeste 50, 1890, p. 93. 

15 Ἐς σι the scene of Orestes and Iphigenia among the Taurians in which the double doors of the porch 
are partly open, though nothing is portrayed within the building (J. H. Huddilston, Greek Tragedy in 
the Light of Vase Paintings, London, 1898, figs. 18 and 19). 

16M. Bulard, “Peintures murales et mosaiques de Délos,’’ MonPiot. xiv, 1908, pl. VI, A, a. 

17G. M. A. Richter, “‘ Perspective, Ancient, Mediaeval and Renaissance,” Scritti in onore di Bar- 
tolomeo Nogara, Vatican, 1937, p. 383. 
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had descended from or were placed in front of this raised platform, strikingly sup- 
port the impression of a raised stage. Were there no figures present or were the 
figures either mythological characters or actors, there would be no hesitancy in at- 
tributing the scene to the great class of stage paintings so brilliantly represented on 
the walls of Pompeii. 

It is the figures of human beings whose names we know and who were alive when 
the portraits were drawn that separate the mural so sharply from the second-style 
paintings at Pompeii, concealing even its basic relationship with the Italian repre- 
sentations. It is this also that makes the paintings so intrinsically interesting from 
the point of view of the history of wall painting as a whole. First of all, if, as I be- 
lieve, the painting is Hellenistic and not Roman, it is the first representation of the 
painted Hellenistic stage background in the Greek East. Secondly, the stage back- 
ground as a framework for figures of living beings presents the possibility of a most 
interesting intermediate step between the stage itself and wall paintings, such as 
those at Pompeii, representing the theatre. 

Though, however, the Dura background may be associated with the scaenae frons 
in general and so with a large class of Pompeian paintings, it is extremely difficult, 
not to say impossible, to find exact parallels in the murals of the West. At first sight 
the strong pilasters and the simplicity of the arrangement suggest the second style 
at Pompeii as the type most closely related to the Dura work. The three doors cor- 
respond well to the porta regia and the hospitalia, the porch might represent either 
one of the parascaenia or the prostas in front of the door, and the foreground repre- 
sented as irregular in outline through the introduction of socles, would bear at least a 
relationship to the irregular foreground formed by column bases represented as 
projecting from the flat back of the wall. 

One difficulty in assuming a close connection between the Dura background and 
the second style at Pompeii, in addition to the physical space which separates the 
two schools, is the decided difference in time. It is obviously not to the late second 
style but the early one to which the Dura background is comparable. Beyen 15 
points out that the door, which is one of the most important elements of the scaenae 
frons and which plays so important a part in the early second style at Pompeii, soon 
becomes the exception rather than the rule in Pompeian painting. At Pompeii, of 
course, coincident with the introduction of the scaenae frons, appears the opening up 
of at least the upper part of the wall, and the successive steps of development jn the 
second style are marked largely by the extension of spatial depth in the wall. It is 
necessary, therefore, to bridge a chronological gap of at least a century to find any- 
thing approaching a close parallel to the Dura background at Pompeii. Perhaps more 
decisive is the fact, already remarked, that the hallmark of the second-style scenic 
representations at Pompeii is the lack of figures, while at Dura it is the characters 
who form the essential part of the painting, forcing the architectural features into a 
very secondary réle. 

The presence of the figures suggests a closer relationship to Pompeii’s fourth style, 
in which the influence of the stage is again manifest, now not infrequently enlivened 


18 H. G. Beyen, Die pompejanische Wanddekoration vom zweiten bis zum vierten Stil i, Haag, 1938, 
p. 108. 
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with figures. In the so-called Palaestra, gods and mythological figures are represented 
in the doorways, and in the Casa di Apollo perhaps, as Cube suggests,'® a myth of 
Marsyas was painted in comic style, but in the house in I, 3, 25,2° Cube recognizes 
two of the figures as gladiators and relates their presence to the location of the 
palaestra immediately behind the theatre. If this is correct, these figures as types of 
living individuals would form at least an analogy to the characters in the scene at 
Dura. The column bases in the fourth style not only project into the foreground to 
form an irregular front to the back wall, but they form the background now for the 
stage proper, which reaches well to the front.?! This latter arrangement might be 
compared to the irregular foreground formed by the socle bases at Dura and the 
suggestion of a lower platform in front through the presence of the children below 
the porch base and socles. 

It would be exceedingly interesting if we could find a real relationship between the 
fourth style at Pompeii and the Dura paintings, for the two are almost contem- 
poraneous. Furthermore, the appearance of spirally fluted columns in the Palaestra 33 
and the Casa di A pollo 33 in Pompeii, to be compared with columns similarly fluted in 
the pronaos at Dura, offers the possibility of a connection through some common 
prototype for at least some of the features. Similarities between the two types of 
painting are, however, far more superficial than real. There is at Dura no trace of the 
“bubble” architecture so prominent in the fourth style at Pompeii, and no sugges- 
tion of the extension of the back wall into wide vistas. The figures in the Pompeian 
scenes are secondary to the architectural design; the opposite is true at Dura. If a 
provincial artist were copying new fashions at Rome, he would presumably imitate 
some of the more striking innovations. At Dura, however, it is the basic conception, 
not the new fashions or the ornamental features, that is reproduced. 

The question of copying, nevertheless, brings up a most significant feature; the 
artist at Dura does not understand entirely his background and must therefore be 
reproducing, somewhat blindly, stock material. Breasted * noted long ago the curious 
lack of connection between the figures and the architectural background. Cumont 35 
calls attention to the extension of the cornice from the porch to the right without 
visible means of support. Since Cumont does not connect the background with a 
stage facade, he remarks upon the repetition of half-open doors contre tout bon sens. 
Similarly in the fresco of the pronaos, though the ceiling tiles are given correctly in 
perspective, the base and capital plinths of the columns are given with straight 
edges and no suggestion of depth at all. It is, I believe, an open question whether the 
socles belong to this milieu of not-quite-understood matter or not. A close parallel to 
the type of irregular foreground furnished by the socles occurs in the bases of col- 
umns projecting from the wall in the paintings at Pompeii. Cumont notices the lack 
of support for the cornice above the scene, and a logical support would be a series of 
columns placed on the socles. On the other hand, the socles lend depth to a perfectly 
possible, though somewhat illogical, foreground. Very possibly, therefore, in a tradi- 


19 G. von Cube, “‘Die Rémische ‘Scenae Frons’ in den pompejanischen Wandbildern 4 Stils,”” Bei- 
trige zur Bauwissenschaft 6, 1906, p. 35. 20 Cube, op. cit., p. 24, Taf. II. 

21 Good examples in addition to the frescoes already mentioned occur in the Stabian Baths and the 
wall of the casa della caccia antiqua (L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, Leipzig, 1929, figs. 110 and 
115). * Reg. VIII, ins. 2, No. 23. 33 Cube, op. cit., Taf. VI. 3:0». cit., p. 190. 55 Op. cit., p. 55. 
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tion of architectural background, columns had often been removed for convenience, 
especially as here when the scene was crowded with figures, and only the socles were 
left, until just the irregular bases were accepted as a satisfactory and regular motive. 

The painter of the scene of the pronaos is known and his name, Ilasamsos,” be- 
trays his local, or at least his Semitic origin. Such an artist might easily copy con- 
temporaneous works, and, finding the technique in perspective unfamiliar, have 
imperfectly produced many details. Much more probable it is, however, that the 
paintings at Dura stood at the end of a long line of Hellenistic paintings, the back- 
ground of which was adorned with architectural drawings. Fiechter 2’ has pointed 
out that the eastern theatre retained the straight back wall, whereas that of the West 
was broken. So the Dura painting belongs at least to the eastern group of theatrical 
designs rather than the western. In the Pagasae stelae, not to mention Attic and 
Hellenistic grave reliefs as a whole, an architectural background is almost a rule. 
Proof is lacking that the Hellenistic stage facade was used at an early date in the 
Greek East as a background for painting of the megalographia style, but part of this 

yant of proof may be ascribed to the paucity of Hellenistic paintings as a whole. 
There is evidence, moreover, that elements of stage technique were not infrequently 
employed from the very beginning of the Hellenistic period. Pfuhl 35 found in the 
famous Alexander mosaic that the Hellenistic artist had created the effect of a stage 
by a broad base band, an effect still further enhanced by a foreground occupied only 
by discarded arms and pebbles. The stage-like base line in the Dioskourides mosaics, 
and the disposition of figures on a raised level in the rear groupings of the fresco of 
Achilles in Skyros, are cited by Little.** It may not be mere coincidence that in the 
middle of the second century B.c., when the Hellenistic stage was raised decidedly 
above the level of the orchestra,*® the figures between columns on the altar at 
Priene*! stand on a high base, in striking contrast to the figures on the sarcophagus 
of the Mourning Women. 

I am firmly convinced that the chief reason the Dura background is not more 
closely related to the murals with stage designs in Pompeii is that the Dura artist 
was not trying to reproduce the complete theatre facade but was merely using some 
elements of the scaenae frons, some of the paraphernalia of the stage, for his own 
purpose. There is no attempt to make the central door a porta regia, nor even to 
stress the basic grouping essential in the stage itself. The artist uses the architectural 
background as a setting and adapts what he needs from the stage for his own pur- 
pose. The same may be said for the fourth style in Pompeii and perhaps’ also the 
second, since the exigencies of placing a stage facade on the wall of a private house 
naturally cause some changes, if only in the matter of size. 

If, however, it is the differences rather than the similarities between the fourth 
style at Pompeii and the Dura background that force themselves upon our attention, 
it may still be that the Hellenistic stage background from which the elements of the 


26 Cumont, op. cit., p. 81. 
27 E. R. Fiechter, Die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters, Miinchen, 1914, pp. 118 ff. 
38 E. Pfuhl, MuZ., Munich, 1923, ii, p. 761, §834. 

29 A. M. G. Little, “Perspective and Scene Painting,” The Art Bulletin 1937, p. 487. 

30 A. von Gerkan, Das Theater von Priene, Berlin, 1921, p. 127. 

| Th. Wiegand und H. Schrader, Priene, Berlin, 1904, p. 124, Abb. 96. 
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Dura painting were derived did have some influence on the development of certain 
phases of the fourth Pompeian style, I mean the scaenae frons. Rostovtzeff * derives 
both the third and fourth styles, particularly in the landscape motives, from the 
second Pompeian class. Curtius * traces all the architectural features of the fourth 
style back to the second. Strzygowski * disagrees with the idea of a straight devel- 
opment in Pompeii, and is severely but justly criticized by Morey * for stating 
categorically that the fourth style came from Antioch. It is not impossible, however, 
in view of the Hellenistic use of theatrical backgrounds as evidenced in even so remote 
a spot as Dura, that the new popularity of the scaenae frons in the fourth style at 
Pompeii and particularly the introduction of figures into such a background was 
due to renewed influence from the Greek East. Miss Swindler * reminds us that in 
the second century of our era fantastic architecture is given up in favor of more sub- 
stantial backgrounds. It may be that this marks a reversion to the second style, or it 
may be that the steadying influence of eastern Greek artists gradually checked the 
extravagant fashions of the early Empire. 

Exactly what part the representations of a scaenae frons in Hellenistic paintings, 
as apart from the stage itself, played in the formation of the second Pompeian style, 
it is still more difficult to judge. Rostovtzeff *” believes that between the fourth and 
the second century there was an unbroken line of monuments leading to the second 
style. As we have remarked above, all the individual elements of the Dura painting 
can be paralleled in the early Hellenistic period. One recalls the story of Vitruvius 
(vii, 5, 5) that the people of Tralles rejected the elaborate stage scenery with its 
episcaenium of rotundas, porticoes, οἷο. prepared for them by Apaturius of Ala- 
banda, in favor of a scaena which conformed to reality. The choice did not lie be- 
tween two innovations. Rather the people of Tralles conservatively rejected the 
extravagant fashions of the West in favor of a less fantastic tradition well estab- 
lished in the Hellenistic East. The Hellenistic Greeks never seem to have employed 
the facade of the theatre alone to decorate wall spaces in private homes as the 
Romans did at Pompeii, though the opening up of the upper wall surface in Delos 
betrays a long step toward a new conception of wall decoration as a whole. On the 
other hand, with the Hellenistic scaenae frons before them, it is quite probable (the 
hypothesis remains only a probability) that the great artists of the Hellenistic period 
adopted what they needed for their own paintings and adapted it to their own par- 
ticular problem. It was from such prototypes that the Dura painting stems. If this 
is so, then perhaps between the pure scaenae frons and the second style of Pompeii 
stood the works of Hellenistic painters who employed the theatre facade, not alone, 
but as a background for vivid scenes, and who thereby first taught the less skilled 
painter of walls in Pompeii how the architectural background of the theatre might 
be employed for new purposes and adapted to the narrow space of the private 
dwelling. 

There is one further interesting feature in the Dura background. The artist, 
though working from Hellenistic models, does not hesitate to introduce features of 
distinctly local character. So in the pronaos the spirally-fluted columns betray an 


3 M. Rostovtzeff, RM. xxvi, 1911, pp. 107 ff. *3 L. Curtius, op. cit., p. 182. ** JHS. 1907, p. 121. 
% C. R. Morey, Sardis v, Princeton, 1924, p. 23. * Op. cit., pp. 382-83. 510. cit., p. 124. 
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element foreign at least to the early Hellenistic draftsman, and the pilasters, espe- 
cially the capitals and cornices, reproduce with great exactness the special type of 
local architecture.** In following the development of Hellenistic art, then, we may 
see innovations in detail grafted upon the main trunk of Hellenistic tradition. Such 
a supposition throws a rather interesting side-light on the Asiatic sarcophagi of 
Lydia and Sidamara. Morey 3915 undoubtedly correct in stating that the popularity 
of the aedicula in wall decoration of Asia Minor must have accompanied the intro- 
duction of the Roman scaenae frons into the Asiatic theatre. On the other hand, the 
placing of statues between columns was a regular feature of Hellenistic art. At Dura 
even the painted figure is found between spirally fluted columns. It may be also that 
the arrangement in three bays was derived from the local late Hellenistic rather 
than from the Roman theatre. Into this fundamentally eastern arrangement in 
Asia Minor the artist gradually introduced certain ornaments developed by the 
Romans. 

If the architectural background in the frescoes at Dura is derived from a series of 
earlier Hellenistic paintings belonging to Greece and Asia Minor, it seems also to be 
related to a great class of much later paintings in the Far East; I mean the frescoes 
from the caves of Ajanta and the paintings of the Tarim basin. Since these pictures 
are several centuries later than the end of the Hellenistic period, it is possible that 
some Roman influence reached across the long land and sea routes to penetrate 
India and the borders of China. It is equally possible, however, that when the 
Parthian kings broke direct Greek connection between the Mediterranean coast and 
the eastern limits of the empire of Alexander, some modicum of Hellenistic art re- 
mained in the East, was incorporated in the local art, and lived on as definite 
motives for successive generations of artists. Absolute proof is lacking, but a close 
relationship between certain features of Hellenistic art in the West, and correspond- 
ing features in the painting and sculpture of India and China is gradually becoming 
more and more evident. In the sculpture of Gandhara, Marshall *° firmly rejects 
Roman influence. “In many features both of style and execution,’ he says, “‘the 
sculptures of the Gandhara School recall to mind Roman work of the same period 
and this resemblance has led some writers to suppose Roman art and Roman culture 
extended their influence as far as Northern India. This idea, however, is based on a 
fundamental error. . . . From the time of the Seleucids onwards it was western Asia 
that was the real center of artistic effort in the ancient world.”’ Coomaraswamy * 
notes a striking resemblance of a head from Miran to Fayfim portraits arid heads 
from Palmyra and those of the Konon scene at Dura. Diez 42 calls attention to the 
use of strongly marked outlines with modelling in light and shade in both the Konon 
fresco of Dura and paintings along the southern route of the Tarim basin. More- 
over, a number of other details in Indo-Buddhistic art are, he says, to be paralleled 
in the art of the West. 

More striking, however, in eastern art than the parallels in drawing technique 
and the use of such Greek details as wreaths, vases, etc., is the architectural back- 
38 E.g. compare the drawing of the doorway in the temple of Azzanathkona, Report v, pl. XII, 2. 

39 Op. cit., p. 91. 0 Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, Delhi, 1936, p. 33. 


41 A, Coomaraswamy, Wall Paintings of India, Central Asia and Ceylon, Boston, 1938, p. 44. 
4 E. Diez, “‘Das magische Opfer in Dura,” Belvedere, 6, 1924, pp. 191-909. 
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ground. A few examples will serve to show the general type. In cave I of Ajanta, 
of the latter part of the fifth century A.p., is pictured an Indian prince (fig. 4) seated 
between the columns of a porch. The figures are wholly Indian and the scene with 
girl attendants and servants pouring water from large jars is far removed from 
Greek art. Even the slender columns with their lotus-form or vase-like capitals sug- 
gest nothing of western design. The arrangement of the columns with their slight 
angle to give depth, the compositioa of the porch to set off the principal figures, hark 
back immediately, however, to the Greek method in the Hellenistic period. Even 
more reminiscent of the Greek is the architectural background in a scene of King 
Bimbisara, his queen and attendants from cave 17.4 The royal personages (fig. 5) 
are pictured in a pavilion, the roof of which is supported on narrow Indian columns 
and the ceiling of which is portrayed by a double row of coffers rendered in perspec- 
tive. A palace scene from cave I depicts a column, ceiling and plain door in the back- 
ground,* and a scene from cave 16 presents a figure emerging from a half-open door 
into a roofed portico. The columns in all these murals are influenced as at Dura, by 
local forms of architecture, but the architectural technique, the arrangement and 
design of the setting are almost exact reproductions of Hellenistic models. 

Still more remarkable is a common but most extraordinary type of ground, well 
illustrated in a scene from cave 17.* The foreground, as the picture shows (fig. 6), is 
represented as slightly raised from the base of the picture and as extending into the 
foreground in a series of irregular projections and recessions. Since this peculiar type 
of ground is often repeated,‘’ it is clear the artist is repeating a common convention. 
I can find no exact parallel for this in the West. If, however, the broad base of the 
Alexander mosaic and the stage-like base line in the Dioskourides mosaics are the 
first step toward such a disposition, then in the, Konon fresco the irregular fore- 
ground formed by the projection of the socles, presenting a regular pattern of pro- 
jecting and receding lines, may be the intermediate step between the two. Such a 
supposition is strongly supported by the presence of the other forms of Hellenistic 
background in the paintings at Ajanta. It appears probable that the whole architec- 
tural paraphernalia stems from the Hellenistic tradition and in quite a direct line.‘ 

43 Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pl. 17. 

44 Sri Mukula Chandra De, My Pilgrimage to Ajanta and Bagh, New York, 1925, opposite p. 51. 

4 Sri Mukula Chandra De, op. cit., opposite p. 184. 

46 Q. Fischer, Die Kunst Indiens, Chinas und Japans, Berlin, 1928, pl. VI. 

47 Sri Mukula Chandra De, op. cit., cave 16, opposite p. 139; cave 17, opposite pp. 55 and 141; cave 2, 
opposite p. 181, ete. 

47a Miss Swindler has very kindly pointed out to me the rather striking parallel between the irregular 
‘picture puzzle’’ foreground in the Indian scene (fig. 6) and part of the foreground in the famous 
mosaic of the lion and leopard from Pompeii, Reg. VIII, Ins. 2, No. 34 (P. Herrmann, Denkmédiler, Taf. 
9; Pfuhl, MuZ., Abb. 691; Swindler, op. cit., fig. 501). The mosaic dates from the first decorative style 
in Pompeii and belongs, therefore, to the Hellenistic tradition. A suggestion of a rather block-like, 
irregular foreground is found in the mosaic from the villa of Hadrian representing Centaurs attacked 
by alion, a tiger and a panther (MuZ., Abb. 692). Comparison might also be made with the groundwork 
in two frescoes from the Casa del Centenario in Pompeii (RM. 1911, Abb. 22 and 25). Pfuhl (MuZ. ii, 
p. 858) calls the representation of rocky ground in unreal, irregular, jutting steps a common feature, 
but in general the treatment is rather naturalistic. Since the lion and leopard mosaic furnishes the 
closest analogy to India, it is possible that this type was developed in Asia in representations of the 
private hunting parks of Hellenistic rulers. Possibly it was portrayed first plastically in Hellenistic 
reliefs (compare the foregrounds in Rodenwaldt’s Das Relief bei den Griechen, Abb. 119 and 120). 
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From the Peacock cave of Kyzyl in the Tarim basin comes a scene of Chinese wor- 
shippers (fig. 7) placed behind a balcony and beside a figure of Buddha.** Again the 
figures in costume, in type and in posture are purely eastern. From the straight line 
of the balcony, however, a series of plinths or bases protrudes into the foreground, 
with slanting depth-giving lines. These, in turn, rest on a series of beams rendered in 
perspective and supported by the two decorative bands of the socle. The very curi- 
ous perspective presents three sides of the plinth in front of Buddha and three sides 
of that beam which lies beneath and between the third and fourth figures to the right 
of Buddha, as if the point of view of the spectator had changed. A mural of another 
cave in Kyzyl (the Seefahrerhéhle) "5 depicts at the base a socle (fig. 8), then a deco- 


Fic. 8.—Wa DEcoRATION OF SEEFAHRERHOHLE, ΚΎΖΥΙ, 


rated dado framed above with a guilloche pattern, then a series of single tiles with 
borders slanting back to give the illusion of depth, and above a scene of seated 
royal figures. Above the heads of the figures may be seen, supported on very slender 
columns, a ceiling, both sides of which slant back to the rear. Such an arrangement 
brings to mind immediately the old Greek wall divisions, and the slanting lines of 
the tiles recall at once the ceiling motive or spatial ground once more brought into 
play. A sketch of a scene again from the Peacock cave δ᾽ portrays a porch scene (fig. 
9), with a half-open door on the left, used simply to give spatial depth to the picture. 

Special mention should perhaps be made of the beam-ends which play so impor- 
tant a part in Chinese paintings. The design was employed in the Hellenistic period 
In any case, the Hellenistic treatment obviates the need of the Dura socles as an intermediate step 
between the usual straight stage foreground of the West and the irregular ground in Indian scenes, 
but it also strengthens materially the close connection between Hellenistic and Indian painting. 

48 A. Griinwedel, Alt Kutscha, Verdéffentlichung der Preussischen Turfan-Expeditionem, Berlin, 1920, 
Doppeltafel VIT-VIII. 


49 A, Griinwedel, op. cit., Doppeltafel XIX—XX. 
50 Thid., fig. 16. 
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and continued to be popular both at Dura and Palmyra in the Roman period.* A 
good example from the Hellenistic period is a painted wall in Pantikapaion © de- 
picting a double guilloche above the orthostates, and dentils in perspective between 
a cornice and maeander carefully shaded to portray depth. It is possible that a 
reminiscence of the use of dentils above a cornice is employed in the Konon scene, 
for above the topmost band of the cornice appears a series of semicircles. Cumont 53 
calls them hemispheres with the convex surface turned toward the top. In the 
photographs (fig. 2) their significance is not clear, though the lighter interstices 
suggest that they are represented as protruding into the foreground. Their posi- 
tion in the mural, their arrangement and what may be seen of the detail suggests 
that they were dentils reproduced as the semicircular ends of beams. A cave from 
the Tarim basin presents just such a series of semicircles,** but here the edges slant 
back strongly and their meaning as beam-ends seems clear. Perhaps in this case, 
then, the drawings of Turkestan help to elucidate the paintings of Dura. 

There is a striking difference between the paintings of the Tarim basin and those 
of Ajanta. Taken separately or together their backgrounds are by no means perfect 
parallels to those at Dura. In particular there is much less of the scaenae frons in the 
Far East than at Dura. But the individual elements in India and China can all be 
paralleled in early Hellenistic art. It is safe to say that an architectural background 
preceded the use of the more formal scaenae frons in Hellenistic art and remained in 
existence beside the stage background for a long period. Dividing lines are difficult 
to place between an architectural background apart from the theatre, the use of 
elements of a scaenae frons as at Dura, and the employment of the plain and unelab- 
orate stage facade of the Hellenistic theatre. It is not inappropriate to remark that 
the stage painters were the first to borrow, employing the perspective technique of 
the great painters for the theatre and in their arrangement of the stage facade prob- 
ably employing many details already well known in the work of Hellenistic masters. 

Many questions still remain as to the origin of the architectural background in the 
Far East, and possibly some later Roman influence played its part. As far as our 
evidence goes, however, it seems very probable that the Hellenistic Greek motives 
were the dominant element and that the paintings of India and China may serve to 
supplement our scanty knowledge of true Hellenistic painting. For such a relation- 
ship the frescoes of the temple of the Palmyrene gods at Dura form a most significant 
middle link. 

CLARK HopkKINS 
University oF MICHIGAN 


5t Excavations at Dura-Europos, Report vi, pl. XLII; J. Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, Leipzig, 1901, 
Tat... 

8 Rostovtzeff in JHS. xxxix, 1919, pl. VI 2. 

53 Op. cit., p. 44. 

54 A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultstdtten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, Berlin, 1912, fig. 97. 

55 The elaborate designs of beam-ends found in paintings of the Tarim basin have no parallels in the 
West. The use of dentils as a decorative design does, however, seem well established in the Hellenistic 
period. In South Russia, placed above the cornice, they may still recall the architectural function of 
the beams themselves, but in the great mosaic of Alexander they are placed completely around the 
picture and serve only as a decorative border (Curtius, op. cit., p. 325). From such a decorative motive 
the beam-ends in China seem to have developed, their employment very probably made more popular 
by a more extended use of beams in the local architecture of the Tarim basin. 


WHAT IS PROTOCORINTHIAN GEOMETRIC WARE? 


Tue large group of vases known most generally as Protocorinthian has been dis- 
cussed in detail in three important books ! and has been the subject of numerous 
smaller studies. However, only the most recent book on this subject, Payne’s Pro- 
tokorinthische Vasenmalerei, was written since the discovery of the very important 
groups of early pottery in the North Cemetery 2 and in the Potter’s Quarter ὃ at 
Corinth. Even subsequent to the appearance of that volume, numerous examples of 
late geometric pottery and of the linear geometric ware long known as Protocorin- 
thian geometric have been found in the excavations of the Corinthian Agora and in 
areas adjacent to it. This very large group of vases of homogeneous character, now 
collected at Corinth, must represent somewhat fully the repertory of the Corinthian 
factories of the period. Also, it is now possible to conclude that wares which do not 
appear at all at Corinth, but which are found in quantity elsewhere in this period, 
are necessarily not Corinthian. On the basis of this fundamental assumption and its 
corollary, it is the purpose here to attempt a fresh approach to the problem of Pro- 
tocorinthian geometric ware and its relation to geometric and Protocorinthian pot- 
tery, an approach based essentially on materials found at Corinth itself.‘ 

The later geometric ware of Corinthian manufacture, with which such a study 
must begin, is well illustrated by a group of four fine vases (fig. 1), found in 1937 in 
grave D in the Agora South-Central area at Corinth, and by a skyphos (fig. 2) found 
in grave G nearby.’ Like the earlier geometric vases, and even the Protogeometric 

rases now in Corinth, these pots are made of well-levigated buff clay and are deco- 
rated with a good glaze which varies in color from red to black. The most usual color 
is a deep red-brown, but often the vessels have a mottled surface. The vases of this 
period differ from earlier examples in the greater elaboration of the decoration, 
which is still confined to the shoulder of the vase, the zone between the handles. 
The lower part of the vase is covered with glaze and often this field of glaze is 
broken by groups of three horizontal reserved lines. The decorative motives are the 
same linear geometric designs known from the earlier wares, now used in richer 
combinations to cover larger areas of the pots. Horizontal or vertical bands filled 
with chevrons, zigzags and wavy lines are most common. Hatched maeanders and 
cross-hatched triangles are less common. Curvilinear designs are, to my knowledge, 
unknown on Corinthian geometric ware. Representational designs occur in only a 
few instances on examples which must be dated to the end of the eighth century.® 


1 Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, Copenhagen, 1923; Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931; Proto- 
korinthische V asenmalerei, Berlin, 1933. 

2 AJA. xxxili, 1929, pp. 538-546; xxxiv, 1930, pp. 403-431; Art and Archaeology 29, 1930, pp. 195- 
202; 31, 1931, pp. 153-160, 225-234. 3 AJA. xxxv, 1931, pp. 1-30. 

4 T am indebted to the Publication Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
for permission to use the materials at Corinth and to reproduce the numerous photographs of vases 
from those excavations. 5 AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 543-545. 

6 The two best examples of Corinthian geometric vases with representational designs are both from 
the North Cemetery. For the date of the large crater see AJA. xxxiv, 1930, p. 411, fig. 5; also Young, 
Hesperia, Supplement II, p. 217, n. 2. The metopes filled with hatched birds and dot rosettes, which 
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This later phase of the full geometric period covers the first half of the eighth 
century B.c. The Corinthian workshops of this period were producing a very 
finished product in considerable quantity. Besides the few examples shown here, 
there are numerous other fine vases at Corinth. Now this Corinthian pottery was 
being exported to some extent.’ Delphi has yielded numerous fragments of later 
geometric ware from Corinth ὃ and some ware of the period is found at Aegina.® 
Scattered vases of this class are known as far afield as Thera '° and Falerii in Italy." 
The Corinthian ware of the period is often similar to the wares of Attica, the 
Argolid and the Cyclades, both in shape and decoration. The Corinthian repertory 
of decorative motives is poorer than any of the others. Rotund forms predominate. 

About the middle of the eighth century B.c. a marked change occurred in many 
of the geometric wares, particularly in the decoration. This has been clearly ana- 
lyzed by Young for Attic ware,” in which the change is characterized as a disin- 
tegration of the old band-and-panel system of decoration, the extension of the 
decoration to replace zones of dark glaze and the appearance of new decorative 
motives. In Corinth at the same time there was a similar tendency to change, but 
the means used were quite different. There is nothing in Corinth to parallel the 
elaborate late geometric vases of Attica with their wide repertory of geometric and 
representational designs. The first tendency at Corinth was toward a lighter ap- 
pearance of the vases; some of the large dark-glazed areas were replaced by series 
of horizontal dark stripes running around the body of the vase from the decorated 
shoulder zone toward the base. The lowest part of the vase was left dark or the dark 
zone was broken by one reserved band at the middle. 

The first stages of the process in which‘this change occurred are well illustrated 
by a few vases from Delphi, which are certainly of Corinthian fabric. At the very 
beginning of the series comes the large skyphos found in 1934 (fig. 3).!* The decorated 
zone still does not extend below the bottom of the handles; the decoration now con- 
sists mainly of horizontal bands, delimited at either end by the usual vertical bars, 
four in this case. On the body of the vase there is now only one group of three hori- 


appear on the shoulder of the second vase, an amphora (Art and Archaeology 31, 1931, p. 159, fig.), 
are particularly like the design found on a vase of the end of the eighth century from the Athenian 
Agora (Young, op. cit., p. 89, fig. 60, XVIII, 1). The use of dot rosettes on geometric vases began in 
the last quarter of the eighth century (Johansen, V'S., p. 86; Young, op. cit., p. 96, fig. 67). 

7 The exports of the earlier class of Corinthian geometric pottery and of Protogeometric pottery 
were apparently very small. I have recognized a few Corinthian pieces outside Corinth, but all in sites 
nearby. Four Protogeometric vases which seem to me to be certainly Corinthian are in the Nauplia 
Museum and all come from Asine. It is very interesting that three of these vases form the complete 
grave offerings of Protogeometric tomb 25 at that site (Frédin and Persson, Asine, p. 429, fig. 277). A 
fine oinochoe from Megara, now in the National Museum at Athens, no. 13674, is Corinthian early 
geometric ware. A small jug of the same period is in the museum at Aegina. 

8 Fouilles de Delphes v, p. 134, fig. 504; numerous other fragments from Delphi are in the museum 
and one is shown in Johansen, VS., pl. ΠῚ, 3. 9 Welter, Aigina, p. 29. 

10 Dragendorff, Theraeische Graeber, p. 191, fig. 384; this vase is late geometric and may belong to the 
subsequent period. 

11 BSA. 33, 1932-33, p. 196, pl. 31, no. 73. This vase is very much like the skyphos from Thera. 
Blakeway suggests that this vase may be an Italic imitation of Corinthian geometric, but this would 
imply the existence of such vases in Italy. 2 Young, Hesperia, Suppl. II, p. 212. 

13 RA, xii, 1938, pl. III, top. I am indebted to M. Robert Demangel for permission to photograph 
and publish this vase and those shown in figures 4 and 6. 
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zontal reserved bands breaking the field of dark glaze just above its center. The 
next step in the development is shown in the decoration of the fragmentary crater 
(fig. 4) found at Delphi many years ago. Here the shoulder zone is like that of the 
crater in figure 1, b, but the series of horizontal bands below this zone is already 
used. There are only a few bands as yet. 

Within the third quarter of the eighth century, the linear geometric style reached 
its full development, best illustrated by a series of fine craters from Corinth and 
Delphi. In the crater from the North Cemetery at Corinth shown in AJA. xxxiv, 
1930, p. 413, fig..7, the banding of the body covers all but a rather narrow dark 
zone at the base. This dark zone is characteristic of all linear geometric vases of 
this period from Corinthian workshops. The major decoration is still limited to the 
handle zone and consists in part of motives common in the previous period. There 
are a few new motives, however. The most important of these is perhaps the metope, 
the apices of which are joined by cross lines forming four triangles. These triangles 
are filled in various ways. Commonly two are filled with dark glaze, forming the 
hour-glass or butterfly pattern; the other two may be left plain or filled with chev- 
rons. In the crater from the North Cemetery the four triangles are partially filled 
with small cross-hatched triangles. The long narrow zone on the shoulder of the 
crater is decorated with horizontal bands of parallel zigzag lines, the apices of which 
are connected by vertical bars to the top and bottom of the band. This motive was 
used in the earlier geometric period and is revived here, now more carefully drawn 
and with longer bars at the apices. A second crater from the North Cemetery illus- 
trated in Art and Archaeology 29, 1930, p. 199, fig. 5, presents another new and 
henceforth very common motive. Here a reserved band is filled with separate groups 
of from three to seven or more short vertical zigzags. It is in this period, and par- 
ticularly on this group of craters, that the “triglyph and metope”’ form of compo- 
sition first became prominent on Corinthian pottery. This is just the period, how- 
ever, when the same decorative system was disappearing in Attica,‘ where it had 
been very popular. The crater from the North Cemetery at Corinth, shown in Art 
and Archaeology 31, 1931, p. 156, has the shoulder zone decorated with carefully 
arranged groups of triglyphs and metopes. Butterfly designs, horizontal zigzag lines 
and birds fill the metopes. The bird motives seem to have come to Corinth as part 
of the triglyph- and metope-system and are used in the same way on numerous 
vases, especially kotylai and kalathoi, in addition to the craters.'® One of the finest 
examples of this period is the large crater from Delphi shown in figure 5.1° The 
metopes of the shoulder zone are again divided into triangles; the top and bottom 
triangles are filled with chevrons and each of the side triangles contains a swastika. 
Vertical and horizontal chains of dotted lozenges occur here in the major zone and 
in the small elongated metopes in a lower minor zone of decoration. Fragments of 
similar craters from Corinth repeat these motives and show as well the continued 
use of the hatched maeander. 

Oinochoai are again a popular shape in this period. The example from Delphi 
shown in figure 617 is decorated with linear horizontal bands and has only one zone, 


4 Young, op. cit., p. 212. 16 Johansen, VS., pl. X. 16 RA, 1938, pl. III, bottom. 
17 Tbid., fig. 18, bottom row left. 
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at the level of the bottom of the handle, which is decorated with groups of chevrons. 
An example from Corinth (fig. 7a) has a continuous zigzag band in a zone at the 
same level and another fragment from Corinth (fig. 7b) has a band around the middle 
of the neck decorated with vertical bars and horizontal and vertical zigzag lines. A 
fine example, similar to the oinochoe from Delphi, was found in grave 81A at 
Phaleron.'* The early oinochoai from Ithaka belong to this group.'® 

Another popular new motive of the period is exhibited by a kotyle from Cumae 
in Italy. This kotyle (fig. 8) 2° has the center of the handle zone filled with a net 
pattern with a dot in each section. The vase was found in grave 103 bis, the earliest 
Greek grave *! of the cemetery at Cumae, which is dated by Byvanck with good 
reason ca. 725 B.c.2 The kotyle was apparently invented at Corinth within the previ- 
ous quarter century, which saw this change in the system of vase decoration and the 
richest flowering of the pure linear geometric style at Corinth.” The kotyle has two 
forms in this period: the rather squat, wide bowl (fig. 16) used mainly in the latter 
part of the eighth century; the higher and narrower form (fig. 13) which remained 
a favorite form in Corinth for several centuries and which was adopted in many 
other places. The first form is profusely represented among the earlier vases from 
Ithaka.” 

Thus, within the third quarter of the eighth century B.c. a rapid change had 
taken place in the manner of decorating pottery. The change consisted largely in the 
adoption of new purely linear geometric motives, and of a new system for using 
these elements to give a quite different total effect. There is, as yet, no indication 
of strong contact with the East and of the consequent adoption of orientalizing 
decorative motives. On the contrary, in this new period of exchange with the outside 
world, indicated by the large and diffused export of Corinthian pottery as compared 
with the period before ca. 750 B.c., the contacts are definitely with Greece proper 
and the West. The new development in geometric pottery styles seems to be indig- 
enous to Greece. This quickening impulse in a minor craft is certainly indicative 
of the changing and rapidly developing order in the political and economic life of 
Corinth at that time. It is surely to be connected with the rise of Bacchiad power, 
the expansion of trade and the opening of the colonies in the West.®* The develop- 
ment of this period, however, was undoubtedly a factor of first importance in pre- 
paring the way for the reception and incorporation into Corinthian art and culture 
of the tremendous oriental influence which flooded Greece just when the earlier 
geometric development had reached its height. ᾿ 

About 725 B.c. and very shortly thereafter oriental influence had already brought 
about a revolution in the methods of decorating Corinthian pottery; the first 
Protocorinthian style had begun. It is true that the vases even in the earliest graves 
in the cemeteries at Cumae and Syracuse, which must be dated ca. 725 B.c. and 
later, show a great variety of new motives, new elements of decoration and new 
styles of composition, but it does not seem necessary to allow much time for this 


18 Δελτ. ii, 1916, p. 40, fig. 39. 19 JLN. Jan. 14, 1933, p. 47, fig. 3. 

20 MonAnt. 22, 1913, pl. L, 1. Figures 8 and 14 are reproduced by courtesy of the Accademia dei 
Lincei. 2 AM. xliii, 1918, p. 36. 323 Mnemosyne iv, 1936-7, p. 995. * Payne, NC., p. 294. 

4 IDEN. Jan. 14, 1933, p. 46, fig. 2. 3. CAH. iii, pp. 534 f.; Meyer, Gesch. des Alt. iii, p. 407. 
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change: wholesale adoption and incorporation of new ideas are indicated wherever 
one turns. On the other hand, there is very definite evidence of a conservative ele- 
ment furnished by the large group of geometric pottery which continued to be made 
at Corinth in the last quarter of the eighth century and throughout the seventh 
century. Some of the decoration of Protocorinthian geometric pottery is purely 
linear in character as in the previous period. In some examples there is evidence of 
the incorporation of a few elements of the new orientalizing style which seem com- 
patible with the old system. Only in this connection is this new influence pertinent 
to the present discussion. The continued use of elements of the geometric style on 
the new vases of orientalizing style is universal throughout the orientalizing period. 

Perhaps the most important motive adopted at the time by the geometric style 
was the band of rays or continuous solid-filled triangles. They are first used on the 
shoulder of the earliest globular aryballoi, where the apices of the triangles radiate 
from the neck of the aryballos. A good example of such an aryballos (fig. 9), found 
at Corinth in a grave at the western end of the Agora,” is to be dated early in the 
last quarter of the eighth century. It is very similar to the aryballos from Syracuse 
shown in Payne, PV., pl. 5, 1. The use of rays at the base seems to be a slightly later 
development. In orientalizing vases the band of rays at the base became common 
very soon, but in the geometric vases — or they might properly be called subgeometric 
—the use of rays at the base began about 700 B.c., but did not entirely displace the 
glazed band until the second quarter of the seventh century. 

The large skyphos of figure 10, found in a well at Corinth and datable to the end 
of the eighth century, is an excellent example of the combination of the traditional 
linear geometric style with new orientalizing elements. The spiraliform design on 
the shoulder band is common on vases of the orientalizing style and is frequently 
used on geometric vases of the period.?’? The use of ribbon motives arranged in 
flowing curvilinear designs appears in this period and is known in Corinth on a 
fragment (fig. 11) from the same well as the skyphos shown in figure 10. The best 
examples of these vases come from Cumae and Crete.?* Another orientalizing motive, 
a large quatrefoil rosette used to fill a metope, occurs on a kotyle with a single verti- 
cal handle (fig. 12), recently found at Megara.?* The kotyle (fig. 13) from the same 
well as the pieces of figures 10 and 11 illustrates the use of representational designs on 
vases otherwise purely geometric in style. A band of stylized birds is a common 
motive from the end of the eighth century on. Single birds, often in metopes, had 
become common on linear geometric vases before the orientalizing period. ‘Snakes, 
often conventionalized into wavy lines, occur frequently on geometric vases, usually 
on the shoulder (fig. 14). In the curves there are usually stars (fig. 15), swastikas, or 
other filling ornaments. Fish and animals occur on the shoulders of linear geometric 
vases of the last quarter of the eighth century. Certainly the finest example of a 
Corinthian linear geometric vase with a representational design is the large crater 
from Thebes, now in the Toronto Museum; on one shoulder there is a large boat 
filled with oarsmen, on the other, a group of animals and birds.*° 

36. AJA. xxxvii, 1933, p. 567, fig. 12. 27 Johansen, VS., pl. XIV, 4, 5, 9. 

28 Jind., pl. VI; Annuario x-xii, 1927-29, p. 369, fig. 485. 29 Πρακτ. 1934, p. 55, fig. 15. 


30 The best illustration is that given in Payne, PV., pl. 3; see also Hampe, Friihe griechische Sagen- 
bilder, p. 26, pl. 22. 
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Another group of linear geometric vases, limited almost to the last quarter of the 
eighth century, includes the conical oinochoai, kalathoi and pomegranate vases. 
These vases are distinguished from other linear geometric vases by the method of 
decorating the entire outer surface of the vase with horizontal zones alternating with 
banding. The zones are filled largely with the usual geometric elements of the fully 
developed linear geometric style. However, as on many geometric vases of the 
period, there is some use of orientalizing elements, such as snakes, rosettes, and some 
representational designs.*! The same system of decoration is sometimes used on 
globular aryballoi of the period. This whole system of decoration, however, is new 
and qu.‘e transitory, for by the end of the century, as is shown in the Gela cemetery, 
such vases are rare. A few debased examples of this class continue to the latter part 
of the seventh century. Nevertheless, it seems that this group of vases had some 
effect on the ordinary subgeometric vases of the subsequent period. The system of 
zones and banding continues in use later, particularly in a group of pyxides of the 
early seventh century. The checkered zone, the band of S’s and the base zones of 
rays, which became popular on this class of vases in the late eighth century, con- 
tinued in use on several types of linear geometric vases of the seventh century. 

The vases which show a combination of the old geometric style with a few new 
orientalizing motives are almost all datable to the last quarter of the eighth century. 
In the first half of the seventh century there is more separation than fusion of the 
two styles. The subgeometric vases are again decorated in the severe linear style, 
often with a poorer repertory of decorative motives than occurred in the fully de- 
veloped linear geometric style. There is a noticeable trend towards more slender 
vase-shapes, which displace the rotund forms so long characteristic of Corinthian 
pottery. This tendency is particularly well illustrated by kotylai. In this develop- 
ment the ring feet of the pots became progressively smaller. In groups of vases from 
Corinth dated about 700 B.c. are found both the low kotyle of almost hemispherical 
shape (fig. 16) and the tall, slender type (fig. 13). To the same period belong the 
early types of cups with offset rim,** which are probably direct descendants from 
geometric skyphoi, such as the one illustrated in figure 2. A cup from the Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Yale University (fig. 17), is an unusually fine example of these early 
cups. A very similar cup was found in grave 64 at Phaleron.* Both the Yale cup 
and the low kotyle (fig. 16) illustrate the most common method of decorating the 
handle zones in the early seventh century. The zone is divided into three parts, the 
central part partially filled by a horizontal band of chevrons or vertical zigzags, the 
side sections filled with vertical bars. On both examples the rest of the vase is glazed, 
but the same system of decoration is used on kotylai with banded zones below the 
handle, e.g., the kotyle from the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (fig. 18) .*4 

In the early seventh century, while kotylai were being decorated in the traditional 
manner, some new forms were taking over the use of horizontal bands and filled 
zones, and were substituting the band of rays at the base for the glazed lower zone. 
First among these new shapes is the pyxis, for the examples from grave 11 at Phaleron 

31 Johansen, VS., pl. VIII. Many of the best examples were found in the cemetery at Cumae (Mon 
Ant. xxii, pls. XX XIV-XLIV). 2 Payne, NC., Cat. no. 708. 3 Δελτ. ii, 1916, p. 36, fig. 30. 

4 Fairbanks, Catalogue, pl. XLII, no. 406. 
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are probably to be dated very early in the century.* This type of pyxis with 
linear geometric decoration continued in use to the end of the seventh century and 
is known from Early Corinthian groups at Corinth. Trefoil oinochoai of the early 
seventh century were decorated in muchthe same style as before, but rays displaced 
the glazed zone at the base.** A few conical oinochoai, very simply decorated, con- 
tinued to be made in this period. The broad-bottomed oinochoe is apparently a 
development of this period also, but the shape is not common until the second quar- 
ter or the middle of the seventh century. The lekanis, or wide-mouthed bow! with 
cover, can be dated back to the second quarter of the seventh century in an exam- 
ple from Corinth (fig. 19). In this quarter of the century the high kotyle is also 
decorated with a high zone of rays at the base, instead of the glazed band which had 
for so long persisted on this shape. A more varied scheme of decoration for the 
kotyle is illustrated by the fragment from Corinth (fig. 20) which has both a zone 
of debased checkers and spiraliform motives. 

About the middle of the seventh century there is a recurrence of a phenomenon 
which we observed previously in the late eighth century and which was rare in the 
half-century following: the use of definitely orientalizing motives on vases other- 
wise geometric in style. The fragment of a kotyle just cited which bears spiraliform 
designs is an example. Finest examples of this combination are to be seen in a series 
of broad-bottomed oinochoai, many of which have a shoulder zone carrying repre- 
sentational designs or orientalizing motives.*? A very good example from Corinth 
(fig. 21) was found in a well of late Protocorinthian date and is to be dated in the 
middle of the seventh century. For the late Protocorinthian period, in the early 
third quarter of the seventh century, there is a large series of miniature kotylai of 
poor quality which also use representational designs on geometric vases (fig. 22). 
Similar vases have been found in quantity in Early Corinthian groups at Corinth. 
Perhaps the last strong revival of the linear geometric style came with the revival 
of the conical oinochoe, on the neck of which linear geometric motives predominated, 
but which were sometimes combined with orientalizing decoration in the Early 
Corinthian style (fig. 23). 

Just as in previous periods, purely geometric vases continued to be made down 
to the end of the seventh century beside vases with combined decoration. The cups 
with offset rim (fig. 24) and the kotylai (fig. 25), found in Early Corinthian groups 
at Corinth, are very much like those of the early part of the century. Some kotylai 
of the Transitional period 38 were decorated with zones alternately filled with geo- 
metric motives and bands of color. Such polychrome bands were also used with 
geometric designs in the Early Corinthian period. However, this is the end of the 
subgeometric series, for by the beginning of the sixth century such vases were evi- 
dently no longer made. The revival of geometric ornament in the middle of the sixth 
century, the rise of the Corinthian Conventionalizing style, is not immediately 
pertinent, although there must be some connection between the similar decorative 
systems. 

This account of the characteristics and the course of development of the linear 


% Johansen, VS., pl. XII; Young, Hesperia, Suppl. II, p. 232. 3.71 Ν. Jan. 14, 1933, p. 46, fig. 5. 
37 Johansen, VS., pl. XIX, 3-5. 38 Payne, NC., fig. 120. 
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geometric pottery often called Protocorinthian geometric ware has been based 
largely on materials found at Corinth and certain to be of Corinthian manufacture, 
and to some extent on examples from other sites which are in every respect identical 
with the pottery from Corinth, so that they must be included with it. The obvious 
omission of a large group of vases usually placed under the same classification has 
undoubtedly already been noticed. These other vases, found largely at Thera, 
Thebes and Delphi, belong to a ware which is of very homogeneous character and 
of fine quality. This group has been most fully discussed in the complete account of 
so-called Protocorinthian geometric pottery given in the first chapter of Johansen’s 
Les Vases Sicyoniens. Here it is shown that the outstanding feature of the decora- 
tion of these vases is the banding of the whole body of the vase with fine horizontal 
lines; only a few zones in the upper part of the vase are reserved for richer decora- 
tion. Among the decorative motives used in these reserved zones, circular and spirali- 
form designs occur frequently. These two very characteristic features of this sys- 
tem of decoration are markedly different from what we have described above on 
Protocorinthian geometric ware. The most obvious difference is the total absence 
on wares from Corinth which date before the end of the eighth century of the cur- 
vilinear or spiraliform motives so common on so-called Protocorinthian geometric 
vases from other sites which are dated in the second half of the eighth century. 

The absence of these curvilinear motives on the fully developed Protocorinthian 
geometric ware of the third quarter of the eighth century from Corinth prompted a 
‘areful comparison of this ware with pottery having such decoration. Such a com- 
parative study could best be made at Delphi, where both classes are abundantly 
represented. It became immediately apparent that there exist at Delphi numerous 
vases and vase fragments which were identical in fabric, form and decoration with 
the Corinthian vases just described. These were obviously imports from Corinth 
and we have already illustrated several of the best examples (figs. 3-6). But the so- 
called Protocorinthian geometric vases bearing curvilinear and spiraliform decora- 
tion revealed a number of differences from vases of certain Corinthian origin. Perhaps 
the most noticeable difference is in the decoration. The decorative system of the 
Corinthian vases consisted almost invariably of a zone of dark glaze at the base, 
banding of the middle and upper body, reserved zones on the upper part decorated 
with linear geometric elements. In contrast, the system for the second group con- 
sisted generally of banding of the entire body and of the use of curvilinear and 
spiraliform designs in decorated zones. The use of various forms of maeanders, un- 
common at Corinth after the middle of the eighth century, is quite common on 
vases of the other group.*® The fine oinochoe from Thebes with a ship on the shoul- 
der 4915 decorated with an excellent combination of all of the characteristic motives 
of the second style. The rotund forms of Corinthian vases are not so common in the 
second class. The rather tall skyphoi, narrowing in an almost straight line to a small 
base, which are common to the second class *' are not found at Corinth. 

It is in the fabric that the difference between the two groups is decisive. The 
vases from Corinth are made of well levigated clay, usually a buff color when fired. 
At times the interior becomes pink or brick red after firing. The fabric is very hard. 


39 Johansen, VS., pls. I-III. 40 Payne, PV., pl. 2. 4t Johansen, VS., pl. II, 3. 
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The vases of the second group, also made of fine clay, have a green-gray biscuit, 


sometimes almost white in color; the fabric is soft and powdery. The glaze paint on 
the Corinthian vases varies in color from red to a dark red-brown and seldom at- 
tains a true black. The decoration on the other group of vases is executed in a 
highly lustrous black glaze which only rarely has a reddish tinge. The quality of the 
workmanship of the two groups is comparable and the line drawing of the second 
class is often superior to that of Corinthian vases. 

It seems that from the differences made apparent in this comparative study, 
there is ample evidence for the existence of two separate groups of vases in the class 
known as Protocorinthian geometric. The characteristics of each group are constant 
and there is little variation. The conservatism of the Corinthian group has already 
been discussed. Both groups existed at the same time, in the second half of the eighth 
century. The difference in the distribution of vases of the two groups is important 
confirmation of their independence of origin. The Corinthian vases are known in 
quantity at Corinth, Delphi, Ithaca, Italy and Sicily. Some pieces have been 
found in Aegina and Thera and on some other sites of Eastern Greece. The vases 
of the second class are known chiefly from Thera, Delphi, Thebes and Aegina. We 
have already stated that, to our knowledge, no pieces of such vases exist at Corinth. 
Nor do any of the vases in the West seem to belong to the second class. Even the 
Ithacan and Italian imitations of this period closely follow the Corinthian style. 
Although there seems to be ample evidence for separate provenience of the two 
classes, it does appear that at the end of the eighth century the second class was 
influencing Corinthian vase decoration; it may have been responsible for the 
system of decoration with bands and filled zones on conical oinochoe, pomegranate 
vases, kalathoi, etc., of this period, the last quarter of the eighth century, as well as 
on some vases, such as pyxides, of the early seventh century. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to separate the vases hitherto called Protocorinthian 
geometric into two groups, both of which flourished in the second half of the eighth 
century B.c. In many respects the groups are alike and run parallel to each other, but 
the evidence of provenience points to the conclusion that they were not made at the 
same place. The first group, formed of vases found at Corinth and of those identical 
with the Corinthian examples, can rightly be called Protocorinthian geometric ware. 
The other class, not represented at Corinth, cannot correctly be called by that name, 
for it does not seem possible that they can have been made at Corinth. It is not yet 
possible to name the place of manufacture of the second class of vases, but* tem- 
porarily Aegina seems a likely site. The powdery green-gray fabric is known there in 
vases of other periods. Numerous fragments of this class of ware are in the large 
unpublished collection in the Aegina Museum. The distribution of vases of this class 
suggests a point of dissemination in this vicinity, and Aegina was certainly the most 
active center of trade in this region at this early period.” Aegina was probably one 
of the intermediaries through which the orientalizing influences came to Greece, and 
particularly to Corinth, and the appearance of this influence at Corinth at the same 
time as the appearance there of the second system of linear geometric decoration would 
suggest again that Aegina was the likely place of origin of this second class of vases. 

42 Welter, Aigina, pp. 28 f. 
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Thus by using the quantity of material revealed by the recent excavations at 
Corinth, it is now possible to detine clearly the characteristics of genuine Proto- 
corinthian geometric pottery and to trace the development of this class of ware. 
Much was taken over from the preceding geometric vases and a few new simple 
decorative motives were added and used repeatedly. There is relatively little variety 
for one hundred and fifty years and the same schemes of decoration recur constantly. 
The original impetus to the development of the style seems to have come from the 
rapid change in political and economic life at Corinth in the middle of the eighth 
century. The style was again influenced temporarily —but not until a few decades 
later—by the influx of oriental styles. Although the fullest development of this 
style was reached in the eighth century, there is a long series of subgeometric vases 
in the same tradition which were made throughout the following century. Although 
these later vases are often of poor quality, there are many finely executed vases 
among them. The complete degeneration and disappearance of the linear geometric 
style did not come until the last quarter of the seventh century B.c. _ 
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THE ORIGIN OF DECORATIVE STUCCO 


For the dwellers of arid regions, stucco is an ideal material. Fluid like the mud 
which they had handled for millennia past with great skill, indigenous to the 
country, cheap to produce, and a ready vehicle for the bright colors dear to the 
oriental heart, plaster found wide acceptance in areas where stone and wood were 
scarce. The white or colored surface relieved the monotony of dun-colored buildings 
which matched dun-colored soil, and the large areas of all-over design provided 
shadow and relief on the otherwise flat and uninteresting mud surfaces.' 

Flat plaster, as differentiated from decorative stucco, has had a long history in 
the Near East. From about 3000 B.c. to the present day a thin solution of lime has 
been used to cover interior walls. In Assyrian times a heavier coat of lime plaster 
formed a base for wall paintings.” In the treasury of Darius at Persepolis painted 
stucco was used on wooden columns.* But all of this plaster was flat and its story 
forms a different problem from that of the decorative stucco of the later period. 

About the middle of the first century a.p. when the great oriental reaction to 
Hellenism began and Parthian influence in Mesopotamia made itself felt, painted 
stucco work with elaborate incised designs appeared.‘ Its introduction was simul- 
taneous with that of the iwan (also liwan, from the Arabic al iwdn from the Persian 
al aywan) type of architecture into Mesopotamia. In spite of the fact that motifs and 
techniques are different in the Sasanian period, Sasanian stucco is certainly con- 
nected with its immediate predecessor. Stucco work dated to the Sasanian epoch 
has been found in Iran ὅ and eastward into the Oxus region and Afrasiab, ancient . 
Samarkand.* Numerous Arab buildings carried on the tradition and it passed with 
the Arab invasions as far west as Spain.? The modern movie palace is in the same 
line of descent. 

Until recently there has been little evidence by which to trace the development of 
this style of decoration and even yet there are many gaps in our knowledge. Recent 
excavation has increased our information on Sasanian and Parthian architecture 
and we can now date the introduction of stucco in Mesopotamia to the middle 
of the first century A.p. and follow its development with some degree of certainty. 


1 For an unfavorable view of the artistic merits of stucco, see E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of 
Tran, London, 1935, p. 74. * 

2 C. B. Altman in G. Loud and Altman, Khorsabad ii (OTP. x|, Chicago, 1938), p. 83 and bibliography 
on other sites cited therein. 

3E. Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis. . . . (OIC. No. 21, Chicago, 1939), pp. 19, 54 and fig. 33. 

4Similar stucco from the “Greek” theater at Babylon was dated to the Seleucid period by the 
excavator, ἢ. Koldewey, Das Wieder Erstehende Babylon‘, Leipzig, 1925, pp. 293-99 and Abb. 254. 
The problem is not as simple as the publication suggests and information from Berlin indicates that a 
publication on the theater is in preparation and that part of the structure is of Parthian date. The 
stucco, which is almost identical with that from Ashur and Seleucia, probably belongs to the later 
levels of the building. 

5 For a bibliography on Sasanian ruins see Ὁ. Reuther in A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope, i, 
London and New York, 1938, pp. 494-96 and notes. 

° E. Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck der Bauten von Samarra und seine Ornamentik, Berlin, 1923, p. 8. 

? For bibliography see J. BaltruSaitis in Survey of Persian Art i, p. 628 f. and notes. 
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Thus for the first time we have a fixed starting point, based on reliable numismatic 
evidence.® The place of origin of the stucco is closely connected with the problem of 
the iwan® and this must also be considered in the search for the focal point of the 
plaster. 

The German excavations at Ashur provided us with our first extensive knowledge 
of how and where stucco was used; from Seleucia on the Tigris comes evidence which 
enables us to date its introduction and some phases of its development. Since both 
the plaster and architecture from Seleucia are as yet largely unpublished, it is pro- 
posed to examine them in some detail. The plaster from Seleucia corresponds closely 
with similar material from Seleucid Orchoé (modern Warka) and Ashur, and may 
be taken as typical. 

The principal area cleared at Seleucia 19 consisted of one city block, usually re- 
ferred to as “Block B”’ or later as “G 6.” There are at least four main levels, all 
dateable by numismatic evidence, that is, by dated coins found in situ. The block 
was occupied from Seleucid times down to the beginning of the Sasanian epoch, 
but few cultural remains were recovered which dated later than a.p. 200. 

The three uppermost levels, early III (140 B.c.—45 a.p.), late IIT (45 a.p.— 69/70), 
II (69/70 a.p.—120), and I (120-200 a.p.), represent the culture of the Parthian 
period at Seleucia. The people who occupied the buildings were apparently wealthy 
and their culture was influenced by the fact that Seleucia had long been the eastern 
capital of the Seleucid empire. Nevertheless, present evidence suggests that the site 
is fairly typical of the Parthian period for a cultural area which extends from Nin- 
eveh on the north as far south as Ur and which includes such oriental cities as 
Nippur and Orchoé. 

Preliminary plans of the first three levels have already been published ' together 
with some discussion of the architectural features.'* Most of the construction un- 
earthed thus far was of sun-dried mud brick, for burned bricks were utilized only 
where the necessity for additional strength or resistance to water made them im- 
perative. Bitumen, which had been so extensively used in Neo-Babylonian times, 
was still employed occasionally in level III. In the majority of cases, mud-brick 


8 Cleaning and study of the coins from Seleucia is still in progress. The dates used in this article were 
furnished through the courtesy of Dr. R. H. McDowell of the University of Michigan. They may be 
subject to some slight changes as the work advances. 

9 Cf. Dura-Europus, where the arch first replaces the narrow doorway between the naos and pronaos 
ca. 50 a.p.: The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Seventh and Eighth Seasons, p. 138, n. 7. 

101,, Waterman, Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar, Iraq, Ann Arbor, 1931 and 
Second Preliminary Report. . . . / Ann Arbor, 1933; R. H. McDowell, “‘ The Excavations at Seleucia on 
the Tigris,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters xviii, 1932 (1933), pp. 101- 
119; C. Hopkins, “‘ Michigan Excavations at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, 1936-1937,” Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, No. 10, December 4, 1937, pp. 28-32; N. C. Debevoise, “When Greek and Oriental 
Cultures Met at Seleucia,” Asia xxxviii, 1938, pp. 746-51; Hopkins, “‘A Bird’s-eye View of Opis and 
Seleucia,” Antiquity xiii, 1939, pp. 440-448. Volumes on the coins, stamped and inscribed objects, 
figurines and pottery have appeared in the University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series. 

11 Levels I and II, corrected to date, are printed in W. van Ingen, Figurines from Seleucia on the 
Tigris (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, xlv, Ann Arbor, 1939), end of volume; 
level III, Waterman, Second Preliminary Report, fig. 1. 

12, Yeivin in Waterman, Preliminary Report, pp. 18-25; N. E. Manasseh in Second Preliminary 
Report, pp. 1-31. 
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walls were coated with a layer of mud plaster, about half an inch thick, which 
contained chopped straw as a binder. The walls of some rooms in all three Parthian 
levels were covered with a layer of white plaster which varied in thickness from a 
mere wash to three-quarters of an inch in thickness." Several small plaster frag- 
ments, some coated in solid colors, others in bands of green, yellow, red, and black, 
prove that color was used on plain plaster walls at Seleucia. The same color palette, 
with the possible exception of yellow, was used by the Assyrians, and the Parthian 
work may well be a direct descendent from the earlier period." 

Thus far no evidence of wall paintings has been found at Seleucia, though they 
seem to have been common at other cities during the Parthian period."* The exten- 
sive floods, seasonal rains, and brick-robbing to which Seleucia has been subjected 
may account for the lack of evidence on this point. 

Public buildings in Mesopotamia had for millennia been built of burned brick, 
because of its permanent character. As early as Neo-Babylonian times structures 
such as the Ishtar Gate at Babylon had been decorated with designs molded into 
bricks which were then baked. But this type of work, at least in its early form, ap- 
parently did not survive, for it does not appear at all in the Seleucid temple at 
Warka. The Parthians followed the earlier custom of using burned brick for their 
public buildings,'* but they decorated them with friezes carved in the same material.!’ 
Sometimes a single unit of design occupied one brick; sometimes the design ran over 
several bricks. If such bricks had first been cast and then tooled, the latter operation 
was so complete as to remove all signs of the casting process. Much of this carved 
brick-work appears to have been covered with a thin coat of fine white plaster, 
possibly as a basis for color, or perhaps for better modeling and finer detail.'* 

Apparently the glazing of bricks in colors, such as the Neo-Babylonian work at 
the Ishtar Gate, was no longer carried out in Parthian times. The glazed bricks in 
the Seleucid temple at Warka are obviously the product of a declining industry." 

The less sumptuous private dwellings of the Parthian period were constructed of 
sun-dried brick, with some rooms finished with a coat of fine plaster. Beginning with 
level II (69/70 a.p.), the principal rooms were decorated with colored stucco. No 
fragments of stucco were found at Seleucia in situ, probably because of the activities 


13 Photographs of plastered walls appear in the Second Preliminary Report, pls. VII, fig. 1 and XIII, 
fig. 2. 14 On the Assyrian palette, see Loud and Altman, Khorsabad ii, p. 83. 

Ὁ W. Andrae and H. Lenzen, “Die Partherstadt Assur,” Deutsche Orient-Gesel!:chaft, Wissen- 
schaftliche Veréffentlichungen, hereafter WV DOG. \vii, Leipzig, 1933, pp. 111 f. and pls. 61 f. Nearly 
all the publications on Dura-Europus give examples, e.g., The Excavations at Dura-Europos, reports 5 
and 6, passim. See also the paintings at Kih-i-Khwaja in Iran, bibliography for which is cited by F. 
Sarre, “‘ Parthian Art,” in Survey of Persian Art i, p. 407, n. 2. 

16 Temples A and B at Seleucia; the temple at Warka, E. Heinrich, ““Sechster Vorlaiufiger Bericht 

. Uruk-Warka,” ABA. 1935, pp. 33-36 and pls. XII f. and XXITI-X XVI, and parts of the palace 
at Ashur, Andrae and Lenzen, op. cit., pp. 25-54. 17 At Seleucia and Warka, see n. 16. 

18 At Seleucia; at Ashur, Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur, pp. 51 f. and Abb. 31-33. 

19 A, v. Haller in “‘Siebenter Vorliufiger Bericht. . . . Uruk-Warka,” ABA. 1936, p. 36 and pl. 39. 
Note that in Babylonia glaze is placed directly over the clay without the interposition of a high 
silica-content slip, such as seems to be necessary in Egypt (A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and 
Industries ?, London, 1934, p. 106). The glazed bricks from Iran were made of an artificial paste. 
Apparently the clays of Iran and Egypt are low in silica content, though microscopic examination is 
needed to confirm this suggestion. 
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of the brick-robbers of later times, but by plotting the location of the fragments 
found on a plan of the building and by a study of the shapes of the plaster itself, it 
became clear that the Seleucia plaster was used much as that at Ashur, where a 
good deal of it still remained in situ. At Seleucia decorative plaster was employed in 
and about the courtyards and the iwans leading from them,?° in certain im- 
portant rooms often near the entrance, and on the entrance itself. In these locations 
it appears in the following places: 


. On the soffits of arches 
2. On the inner and outer faces of arches "" 
. On cornices and moldings 
. For ceiling-decorations 2 
. For small columns and capitals 
6. For sheathing large columns 


Let us first examine the composition of the Seleucia stucco and the method of 
application to the walls and then try to determine its place of origin. Plaster as a 
building material was employed in a wide variety of ways at Seleucia: 

1. As a flat finishing coat on walls, levels III-I1V 

2. Asa means of producing finer detail and as a vehicle for color when placed over 

carved brick ornament, levels IV—I 
. As mortar for laying bricks, levels III-IV 
For paving when mixed with coarse sand and small pebbles, level II 

5. As a cement for mending or making small objects, such as figurines or pottery, 

levels II-I 

6. For the production of small architectural units such as engaged columns and 

capitals, levels {1-} 

. In the form of decorative stucco, levels II-I 
It is with the last two of these uses that we are especially concerned. 

Eight samples of plaster were selected from as many fragments, as representative 
of the Seleucia plaster. Petrographic thin sections and approximate chemical analy- 
ses were made of each.”* The plaster was found to be made of gypsum, which con- 
tained few impurities, the only exception being a sample of the fluting of a very 
large column, where straw and chaff had been added as a binder. The range in 
values for the major components of the plasters analyzed is as follows: 


» 


Calcium sulphate 74-91 

Silica 5.9-17.§ 
Iron and aluminum oxides 1.4- 4. 
Magnesium oxide 0.4- 0:5 


20 As Block B. level I, Room 126; I, R. 94; IT, ἢ. 61, R. 115, R. 169. 

21 Waterman, Second Preliminary Report, p. 22, figs. 6A and B. 

22 Op. cit., pl. XI, fig. 1, from level II, room 150. 

23 The following information on the composition of the plaster is drawn from Technological Report 
No. 9, from The Ceramic Repository for the Eastern United States, Ann Arbor, Michigan, by Dr. 
Frederick R. Matson, Assistant Curator of Ceramics (unpublished). 
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Except for a small amount of calcium carbonate, these plasters are similar to the 
ancient Egyptian ones analyzed by Lucas.* Gypsum could have been obtained from 
the not far distant beds at Iskanderia. When this mineral is heated at a temperature 
between 100° and 200° Centigrade, it loses three-fourths of its water of crystalliza- 
tion and becomes a white powder, known as Plaster of Paris. The addition of water 
to this plaster will cause the calcium sulphate to take up an amount of water equiva- 
lent to that which it lost when heated, and a hard substance, “set” plaster, results. 
The cryptocrystalline nature of the plaster from Seleucia indicates that it was 
prepared in the manner just outlined. 

A plaster of the type just described would set fairly rapidly and would seem to be 
more suitable for casting than for tooling on the wall. When designs are to be tooled 
into walls of houses in modern Baghdad, a mixture of half lime and half Plaster of 
Paris is used, a combination which allows the surface to be worked throughout the 
day. But the Seleucia plaster gives every indication of having been tooled on the 
wall, for the sharp edges of the designs and the fact that it is not cast in units seem 
to preclude its manufacture in molds. 

As time went on, a more rapid and cheaper method of production seems to have 
been sought. Much of the Sasanian plaster work was prepared in square units about 
twelve inches in size. These were probably cast face down in the ground, since dies 
suitable for the preparation of such molds have been found at Kish.** Up to recent 
times in Baghdad, slabs of decorative stucco were produced by pressing a mold 
into a bed of sand or soil and then pouring in Plaster of Paris. Most of the square 
units of Sasanian times formed a complete design in themselves. Such units would 


be the predecessors of tiles. Plaster cut on the walls was also utilized where matching 
of edges would have been difficult, or in moldings over doors, where a special mold ἡ 
would have been required. 

The question of the origin of the stucco work is a much more difficult one than that 
of its preparation. The designs which appear in the stucco are obviously the best 
clue as to its possible homeland. The motifs of all known plaster work from Parthian 
Mesopotamia appear very similar * and for the most part are clearly forms of 


24 Lucas, op. cit., p. 416. 

25 Many of the plaster units published from Kish are really dies, since the dies, which were thicker, 
were better preserved. The backs of these dies are convex and the ends are furnished with depressions 
for the fingers. Mr. Richard Martin of the Field Museum, Chicago, informs me that the Kish stucco is 
made of ordinary gypsum plaster. Cf. A. U. Pope, Survey of Persian Art i, p. 638 and n. 1, where it is 
stated that Sasanian plaster is made of “4 kind of stiff clay”’ or is “* practically mud.” This is certainly 
not my impression, although I cannot back it up with analyses. On Sasanian stucco in general, see 
L. Ὁ. Watelin, ““The Sasanian Buildings near Kish,” in Survey of Persian Art i, pp. 587-90; J. Bal- 
truSaitis, ““Sasainian Stucco. A. Ornamental,” op. cit. i, pp. 601-30; Pope, “‘B. Figural,”’ op. cit. i, pp. 
631-45; E. Kiihnel in Die Ausgrabungen der Zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition, Berlin, 1933, pp. 16-25 and 
Abb. 17-33; Ὁ. Talbot Rice, ““The Oxford Excavations at Hira, 1931,” Antiquity vi, 1932, pp. 
276-91; E. Schmidt, Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan, Philadelphia, 1937, pp. 331-36 and pls. 
LXXII-LXXIX. 

26 Seleucia, see n. 10, Waterman, Preliminary Report etc.; Ashur, Andrae and Lenzen, Die Parther- 
stadt Assur, passim; Warka, W. K. Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana . . . New 
York, 1857, pp. 225-27 and pl. facing p. 225; Heinrich, “Sechster Vorliufiger Bericht. . . . Uruk- 
Warka,” ABA. 1935, pp. 32 f. and pl. 21 a and b; Nippur, L. Legrain, Terra-Cottas from Nippur, 
University of Penna., University Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section xvi, Philadelphia, 
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Graeco-Roman designs commonly found in the Near East. However, such designs 
might be expected in Parthian times any place from Bactria westward to the 
Mediterranean, so that definitive clues as to the origin of the stucco work are difficult 
to deduce from them. This is rendered doubly difficult by the paucity of evidence 
for the Hellenistic period in Syria and Palestine and the complete absence of it 
for Bactria and much of Iran. 

Some true oriental designs are to be found in the stucco. One commonly utilized 
is a four- or six-petalled rosette, which is combined in a number of ways to give a 
pleasing all-over design for large areas. Sometimes the rosettes are so interlocked 
that each petal springs from the center of a rosette; at other times isolated rosettes 
are placed within a circle. When such designs are cut into plaster, the petals are cut 
less deeply than the intervening spaces. The petals are usually colored red and the 
interstices a blue-green. Besides Seleucia, similar designs have been found at Ashur,?? 
Warka,** Hatra,?® and Kih-i-Khwaja.*° The pattern is known as early as the Tell 
Halaf period and it occurs sporadically thereafter.*! The motif may have returned 
to Mesopotamia from Egypt, since it appears on a stone door-sill in the palace of 
Ashurbanipal at Nineveh, surrounded by a typically Egyptian border of lotus 
flowers. 

Numerous modifications of the four- or six-petalled rosettes are found. The central 
part, a square with concave sides, is often placed within a true square and sometimes 
within a circle. A single multipetalled rosette, used as a medallion, is frequent in 
Assyrian, Achaemenid, and later art. One from Seleucia has eight petals, while those 
from earlier periods had as many as eleven or twelve. Examples from Parthian Ashur 


are of the six-petalled type.** One of the four-petalled flower rosettes, occasionally 
found at Dura,* occurs in the plaster from Seleucia. This motif appears at least as 


1930, pls. LX_XIII, nos. 434 a and b and LXXIV-LXXVI; Tello, H. de Genouillac, Fouilles de Telloh 
ii, Paris, 1936, pl. 132, no. 3. I can find no reference to this piece in the text, but it is probably from Me- 
dain and appears to be plaster. Plaster from Syria may be found in F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos (Haut-commissariat de la république Frangaise en Syrie et au Liban, Service des antiquités 
et des beaux-arts, Bibliothéque archéologique et historique), ix, Paris, 1926, pp. 186-95 and Atlas, pls. 
XXIX, fig. 2; LX XV, fig. 2; LX XX VI-LX XXVIII. From Iran: Susa, M. Dieulafoy, Les Antiquités de 
Suse découvertes et rapportées par la mission Dieulafoy, Paris, 1913, p. 33, no. 32 and L’ Art antique de la 
Perse v, Paris, n. d., p. 31 and fig. 29; from Kih-i-Khwaja, E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran, 
p. 74 and pl. X. 27 Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt, pls. 15, d-f and 20, e and g. 

28 Loftus, Travels, pl. facing p. 225. 29 Andrae, “Hatra” ii, WV DOG. xxi, Blatt 47, Abb. 249. 

30 Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran, p. 68. 

31 J. BaltruSaitis in Survey of Persian Art i, p. 619 f. and notes. It is also found on the lid of a small 
Egyptian box of the fifteenth century B.c.: A. Lansing and W. C. Hayes, “Τῆς Egyptian Expedition, 
1935-36,” BMM A. 1937, Section II, fig. 46. 

#2 V. Place, Ninive et L’ Assyrie iii, pl. 49 and A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, New York, 1928, 
fig. 151. Cf. also a bronze bowl from Nimrud, A. H. Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd series, London, 
1853, pl. 62 A. Herzfeld, who noted the Egyptian origin of the Assyrian design (Archaeological History 
of Iran, p. 68) was led to believe that these rosettes had some symbolical meaning by the fact that 
at Persepolis he found certain square stones lying in such a position that the rosettes would have been 
hidden. It now appears more probable that the stones had been set into the mud-brick wall and that 
they had fallen face down. 

33 Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt, pls. 15, ὁ and 16, a and d. 

34 J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting (OIP. i, Chicago, 1924), pl. XXI. See 
also n. 35. 
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early as the thirteenth century B.c. at Ashur,** and an example almost identical with 
that from Dura is to be found at Taq-i-Bustan, where it may be dated to the sixth 
century A.D.*6 

Another design of oriental origin which is frequent on the Seleucia plaster is the 
step battlement. This appears at Parthian Ashur in a band below a cornice 57 and it 
is pictured by Loftus in Parthian fragments from Warka.** In every case there 
appears in the center of the battlement an arrow-shaped slot. This design can be 
traced back to Assyrian fortifications. In late Assyrian times Ashur was defended by 
battlemented walls. Directly below each battlement was an arrow-slot, which for 
constructional reasons, took the form of an arrow when viewed from the outside.*® 
By Achaemenid times the step battlement had become a decorative motif and the 
arrow-slot had been moved directly upward to fill the blank space on the face of the 
battlement.‘*® Probably battlements similar to the Assyrian ones were still in use in 
Parthian times. Step battlements, but without the decorative arrow-slots, appear 
frequently on Hellenistic monuments along the Phoenician coast *! and on tombs at 
Petra.” 

Several segments of half-engaged columns bearing an unusual design were dis- 
covered when preparing foundations for an addition to the expedition house at 
Seleucia. These may be either Parthian or Sasanian. The entire surface is decorated 
with small right triangles, deeply incised into the plaster. What may be a similar 
motif appears on the plaster from Warka.* Isosceles triangles of inlay on columns 
were found at El Ubaid (Ist dynasty of Ur) and bands of similar triangles on half 
round engaged columns were found at Susa in Achaemenid levels.** Columns covered 
with vertical saw-tooth fluting in plaster were used during the Parthian period, both 
at Seleucia (late III) and Ashur. The largest of these columns were 6’ 4”’ in diameter " 
and were built of burned brick.** Very much smaller examples were entirely of plaster 
and were of the half round engaged type. Specimens of this engaged variety were 
recovered at Ashur.*® Large columns covered with saw-tooth fluting were found in 
the Sasanian buildings at Kish.*7 As late as early Arabic times such fluting was still 
used in the decoration of a barrel vault at Ukhaidir, where the fluting runs lengthwise 
in the room.** 


35 See the discussion of this and other related motifs by P. V. C. Baur, The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos, Fourth Season, pp. 50-53 and n. 41. 

% Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, Berlin, 1910, p. 210, Abb. 98. 

37 Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt, pl. 18. 38 Travels, pl. facing p. 225. 

39 W. Andrae, “Die Festungswerke von Assur,’’ WV DOG. xxiii, Leipzig, 1913, Blatt. 64 and 74 and 
Abb. 186. 

40 Marcel Dieulafoy, L’ Acropole de Suse, Paris, 1893, pl. IV, facing p. 280. I cannot follow A. U. 
Pope, Survey of Persian Arti, p. 418 f., n. 4, where he would attribute a symbolic meaning to the motif 
at this late period. 

“1 Ahmed Djemal Pascha, Alte Denkmdler aus Syrien, Paldstina und Westarabien, Berlin, 1918, pl. 
96. See also the sketch in G. Contenau, La Civilisation Phénicienne, Paris, 1926, p. 289, fig. 177. 

#2 A. B. W. Kennedy, Petra, London, 1925, figs. 88-92.  * Loftus, Travels, plate facing p. 225. 

44 Dieulafoy, L’ Acropole de Suse, p. 316, fig. 200. 

45 Manasseh, in Waterman, Second Preliminary Report, p. 16 and pl. IX, fig. 1. 

46 Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt, pl. 17, i. 

47 Watelin, “The Sasanian Buildings near Kish,” in A Survey of Persian Art i, 586, fig. 170 and p. 587, 
describes the columns as “‘fluted,”’ but my own photographs show the fluting to be saw-toothed. 

48 Gertrude Bell, Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, Oxford, 1914, pl. 30, fig. 1. 
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Although several widely different styles of architecture were utilized during the 
Parthian period, the use of the human head as a decorative motif is common to a 
number of them. It is especially used on the voussoirs of arches and on capitals of 
the Corinthian order. Such capitals dating from Parthian times have been found at 
Ashur,*® Warka,°*° and Seleucia. A plaster bust from Susa may have been used in a 
similar manner.*? At Hatra human heads were frequently used on voussoirs and in 
groups of three on large flat wall surfaces.** A similar use on voussoirs has been re- 
ported at Dura-Europus,*‘ though it is not common at that site. At Seleucia the 
human head appears as the center of a whirling rosette, which probably formed 
the central ornament of a ceiling. A number of whirling rosettes have been found 
elsewhere: at Warka from the Seleucid period,® in Parthian Ashur,*? and at Inkhil 55 
in the western Nabatean country. The fragmentary loose plaster heads found at 
Seleucia might have been used in any of the ways just described. 

An oriental origin for the Corinthian capital with human heads among the leaves 
is difficult to prove, but it does not look Greek and there are some facts which sug- 
gest that it may have come from the East. It appears in Italy about the beginning 
of the second century B.c., ὅϑ a date which in itself arouses suspicion. Unfortunately 
there is almost no comparative material for Hellenistic architecture in the Near 
East, with the exception of the traditionally Greek areas of western Asia Minor. It is 
strange that if the use of the human head in capitals is a Hellenistic innovation, it 
does not linger along the shores of the Mediterranean during the Roman period. 
It appears there commonly only in areas where invasion, as in Mesopotamia, or 
trade, as in the Nabatean country, has brought Parthian influence. Furthermore, 
the human head as a decorative motif is exceedingly frequent in areas near the home- 
land of the Parthians.*° Noteworthy also is the fact that at Hatra, where the human 
head is most frequently employed, there is definite Iranian influence in kneeling 
bulls used as brackets.*! Thus the possibility of an Iranian origin for the capital with 

49 Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt, p. 69, Abb. 38. 

50 Loftus, Travels, pl. facing p. 225. 

5t Waterman, Preliminary Report, pl. II, figs. 1 f. Cf also the later example from the camp of Diocle- 
tian at Palmyra, Th. Wiegand, Palmyra, Berlin, 1932, Abb. 107. 

582 Dieulafoy, L’ Art antique de la Perse v, p. 31, fig. 29. 

58 Andrae, “‘Hatra,” ii, WV DOG. xxii, pls. 15-21. 

54 P. V. Ὁ. Baur, Excavations at Dura-Europos, Fourth Season, pp. 53-55 and pl. VIII, 1 and 2. 

55 Waterman, Second Preliminary Report, pl. XI, fig. 1. 

56 J. Jordan, “ Uruk-Warka,” WV DOG. li, Leipzig, 1928, pl. 49, a (glazed brick) and pl. 92 (plaster). 

57 Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt, pl. 34, ἢ and k. 

58H. C. Butler, Syria. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria 
in 1904-5 and 1909. Division II, Architecture. Section A, Southern Syria, Leyden, 1919, p. 313, Ill. 282, 
y. There the rosettes are worked into a meander pattern (2nd century A.D.). 

59 K. Ronczewski, “Das Kapitell aus der Grotta Campanari in Vulci,” RM. xlv, 1930, pp. 59-79. 
This article, which contains an extensive discussion and bibliography on capitals with human heads 
as found in western Europe, was brought to my attention by Prof. Clark Hopkins. 

60 Cf. C. Trever, Terracottas from Afrasiab: Gosudarstvennaia Akademiva Istorit Material’ noi Kul'tury 
(State Academy for the History of Material Culture, Leningrad) hereafter GAJMK., since summer of 
1937 known as Institut Istoril Material’ not Kul’tury, Akademiia Nauk (Historical Institute of Material 
Culture of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, Leningrad), hereafter, J7MK., Bulletin, fasc. 93, Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, 1934, pls. 4 f. and A. Strelkoff, “Iran and the Pre-Islamic Art of West Turkestan,” 
Survey of Persian Art i, p. 452 f. 

6 Andrae, “‘Hatra” ii, WV DOG., xxi, p. 159, Abb. 267. 
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human heads cannot be excluded, although the first dated examples certainly appear 
in Hellenistic Italy. 

Of the remaining motifs, nearly all clearly have their origin in the modified Hel- 
lenistic art of the period. Bead and reel, egg and dart, acanthus leaves, key pattern, 
and grape and leaf designs are too well known to need further citation here. Small 
box coffers are used to form an all-over design, sometimes set with the sides parallel, 
sometimes with the corners bisecting the sides of a square. The opposed volute was 
frequently used, both alone and in conjunction with the step battlement. Such 
volutes became a very important element in early Arabic stucco work, such as that 
found at Samarra.” At times the eagle replaces the human head on capitals. 53 

Where did this decorative stucco originate? The two best clues would seem to be, 
first, the designs of the stucco, and, second, the fact that it appears simultaneously 
with the first appearance in Mesopotamia of the iwan. Let us take up these points 
one at a time. 

The predominance of Hellenistic motives suggests three possible places of origin: 
Syria, Palestine, or the eastern Hellenistic kingdoms, particularly Bactria. But 
stucco does not seem to have been used in north Syria and there are few satisfactory 
design parallels there. The Nabateans, however, made extensive use of plaster, in 
many cases placing it over excellent masonry. Fine details could thus be easily and 
cheaply worked out and the smooth white surface served as a base for brilliant 
colors.® Of this plaster only such small traces remain that it is difficult to realize how 
widely it was employed. The only remaining free standing building at Petra, Kasr 
Firaun, shows clearly by the extant remains and by the holes which served to retain 
plaster, now partially vanished, that the whole structure was once plastered. 
Furthermore the wooden beams, still preserved,® which were inserted in the outer 
walls, probably also served to retain the stucco decoration. Early photographs of the 
arch of Ctesiphon on the Tigris River below Baghdad show remains of plaster on the 
inside of the arch and the wooden beams set into the facade were undoubtedly to 
hold plaster in the same manner as at Kasr Firaun. The hollows in the face of the 
great vault, clearly visible in photographs taken before its destruction, were prob- 
ably filled by plaster busts.*7 At Hatra also, beams inserted in the sides of some 
walls may have been for the same purpose.** 

The tombs and rock-cut houses at Petra also show clear evidence of having been 
plastered in many cases. In some places where the entire house which had been 
built up against a cliff has now perished, the plaster still clings to the rock-cut ‘back 
wall which is the only surviving part of the dwelling.*® Another structure has walls 
covered with a ground of pink plaster, overlaid with a white coating. A plaster 
ceiling has a molded central roundel, of which no photograph has thus far been 


6 Herzfeld, Der Wandschmuck der Bauten von Samarra und seine Ornamentik, pls. LIV and passim. 

83 Waterman, Preliminary Report, pl. 11, fig. 3. 

6G. and A. Horsfield, “‘Sela-Petra, the Rock, of Edom and Nabatene,”’ QDAP. vii, 1938, p. 27 f., 
mention two tombs where colors still remain. 

6 H. Kohl, “Kasr Firaun in Petra,” WV DOG. xiii, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 15-22 and pls. V, VIII and 
passim. 66 Op. cit., pls. I-IV. 61 Dieulafoy, L’ Art antique de la Perse v, pls. Ill, VI. 
68 Andrae, “Hatra”’ i, WV DOG. ix, p. 26, Abb. 41. 
6° G. and A. Horsfield, op. cit., p. 16 and pl. XLIII, 2. 
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published.”° In a tomb is a vaulted ceiling, with the broken remains of small painted 
arches in red and black.7! In the Painted House, the back wall is covered with 
stucco in low relief, laid out in panels to imitate masonry. The blocks are colored 
yellow and the joints red. Similar work may be seen in another house.” In a deep 
recess of the Painted House is the painted vault from which it derived its name. “A 
delicately moulded white stucco cornice” frames the vault. ‘“‘The central medallion 
has been torn out, but branches of vine loaded with ripe grapes, tendrils of creeping 
convolvulus, and sprays of bignonia grandiflora heavy with blossom . . . . clothe 
the sides with tapestry imitation of a trellis.” Birds and figures of Pan and Eros fill 
the interstices. This is the Third or Tapestry style, which the Horsfields correctly 
believe was introduced into Rome about 30 B.c.” The earliest known example of 
this style is that cited by Rostovtzeff from Kertch in South Russia.” The introduc- 
tion of this style into Rome about 30 B.c. is certainly not mere chance. The defeat of 
Crassus in 53 B.c. had opened the eyes of the Roman to the power of the Parthians 
and the disasters of the campaign of Antony served still further to acquaint the 
Romans with the East.* In connection with the growing influence of the Orient on 
Rome, note the curious statement of Appian 15 that Caesar (in 46 B.c.) laid out 
around his new temple of Venus a forum like those of the Parthians, not for buying 
and selling, but as a meeting place for transacting public business. But more than 
the defeats of Crassus and Antony, the Parthian invasion of Palestine, Syria and 
Asia Minor in 40 B.c. quickened Roman interest in the Orient, a change clearly re- 
flected in the literature, where from that time onward a flood of references to eastern 
things and events appears.’7 The tapestry style may well have reached Rome 
through contact with the Parthians, or as a-result of the Roman campaigns against 
them. 

Other evidence of plaster at Petra is to be found in the fine diagonal tooling of the 
Nabatean masons, which, though it may have been decorative in some cases, for the 
most served to retain plaster.7* With the certain evidence furnished by Kasr Firaun 
in mind, the holes for retaining plaster in other buildings can be recognized. In one 
house, at least,’® the entire scheme of decoration may be reconstructed from the 
positions of these holes. Fragments of plaster, still an situ in the ““Tomb of the 
Roman Soldier,” show that beautiful colors which delight the modern traveler were 
hidden from view in Nabatean times by stucco.*° 

The surveys of Nelson Glueck *' have shown how extensive an area the trading 
and agricultural settlements of the Nabateans occupied. Their pottery seems to ex- 


70 Op. cit., p. 18. 71 Op. cit., p. 20. 72 Op. cit., p. 21 and pls. XLIX, 1 and 2. 

73 Op. cit., pp. 21-23 and pl. L. Evidence for dating is cited in the footnotes. 

74M. I. Rostovtzeff, “Ancient Decorative Wall-Painting,” JHS. xxxix, 1919, p. 151, fig. 2 (earliest 
known example) and pl. IX. 

75 N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, Chicago, 1938, pp. 70-142. 

26 Bell. civ. ii, 102. Appian, who did not slight the Orientals, had good sources for this period and 
there is probably something behind the statement. Prof. Axel Boéthius gave me this reference. 

τ Debevoise, op. cit., pp. 207-212. 78 Horsfield, op. cit., pl. L. 

79 Horsfield, op. cit., pl. LXI, fig. 1. 

80 A. T. Olmstead, who noted the presence of plaster at this tomb when in Petra, called it to my 
attention in the photographs. See Horsfield, op. cit., pl. LX-XI, fig. 1. 
81 ‘Explorations in Eastern Palestine,’ 4 ASOR. xiv f., 1934-35 and xviii f., 1939. 
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tend northward to a line drawn east and west through Madeba in Transjordan.® 
However, the presence of Nabatean architecture and inscriptions in the Hauran 
make it certain that Nabatean culture extended also to that area. Nabatean pot- 
tery, only recently well defined, may also be discovered in the Hauran when a care- 
ful survey is made by someone with the required experience. 

Plaster was used in the Hauran to conceal the somber black basalt, to provide a 
base for color, and to enable the sculptor to work out the finer detail so difficult to 
cut in the hard, porous basalt. Butler ** mentions the fact that the houses had 
stucco on the outside and several coats of plaster within. 

The culture found in these two Nabatean areas is a distinct variety of the culture 
of the desert fringe. Those elements of it found to the north in Palmyra, Dura- 
Europus, and elsewhere are probably features which both Nabatean and desert- 
fringe cultures held in common. 

Nearly all the characteristics of the Seleucia stucco are found in Nabatean work. 
The Nabateans used the human head on capitals of the Corinthian order,** on 
voussoirs of arches,* interspaced in a meander pattern,* and in a variety of other 
decorative ways.*’ Occasionally the eagle appears on capitals, and it is frequently 88 
used as a decoration, especially in true Nabatean work of the first century B.c.** 
The grape and vine design which frequently appears around Nabatean doorways 39 
was a favorite at Seleucia. 

At Petra little evidence can be dated; in the Hauran the situation is much better. 
Most of the examples cited above can be dated by inscriptional evidence to the latter 
part of the first century B.c. and the remainder comes from buildings of the Roman 
period which show strong Nabatean influence. Indeed Butler 3) states that as late as 
100 a.p. the Nabatean style was devoid of Hellenistic influence. Its final phase ends 
about the time that Parthia ceased to exist as an empire. Both the sculpture and the 
religion of the Nabateans have close connections with the culture of the cities of the 
desert fringe, such as Dura and Palmyra.” But connections between these cities and 


82 Glueck, ‘‘ Explorations,” AASOR, xviii—xix, 1939, p. 139. 

88 Princeton Expedition, Division II, Section A, p. 194. See also the colored plaster at Mu‘allakah, 
ibid., p. 30. Note that in his discussion of ‘Arak el Emir, Butler (cbid., p. 11) is puzzled by details 
which are only roughed out and which he suggests were either unfinished or had metal details applied 
over them. The latter he believes unlikely, as there are no dowel holes. Would not plaster have been 
used here to complete these details? 

* Butler, op. cit., pp. 369 and 389; p. 376, Ill. 326, 1; pl. XXVIII. Dr. Nelson Glueck informs me 
that human heads were used on Corinthian capitals at Khirbet et Tannir, in Transjordan. 

86 Butler, op. cit., p. 383, Ill. 330. 

86 Butler, op. cit., pp. 89, Ill. 68 and 250, Ill. 223; pl. XIX (2nd century a.p.). 

87 On the side of an altar, Butler, op. cit., pp. 136, Ills. 114 and 437, Ill. 383; on a lintel, p. 434, ΠΙ. 
$77; on an architrave, N. Glueck, “‘The Nabataean Temple of Khirbet et-Tannir,”’ BASOR. 67, 1937, 
p. 10 and frontispiece; on the gateway to Kasr Firaun at Petra, R. E. Briinnow and A. v. Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, i, Strassburg, 1904, p. 315, fig. 346; on a tomb facade at Petra, op. cit., p. 328, 
fig. 362; on Kasr Firaun, Kohl, “ Kasr Firaun in Petra” WV DOG. xiii, pl. V and Abb. 16. 

88 Butler, op. cit., p. 11 and Ills. 5, 1la and 6, fragment 11, from ‘Arak el Emir and dated to the third 
or second century B.c. by Butler. Cf. the example from Seleucia, Waterman, Preliminary Report, pl. 
II, fig. 3. 

89 Butler, op. cit., pp. 136, Ill. 114; 378 and ΠῚ. 328, frags. 12 f.; 381, Ill. 329; facing p. 400, ΠΙ. 346 C. 
90 Butler, op. cit., p. 369 and IIls. 323, 326 f. and passim. % Op. cit., p. 370. 
* Glueck, “The Nabataean Temple of Khirbet et-Tannir,” BASOR. 67, 1937, pp. 10-16. 
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Seleucia are not extensive. Is this because all these desert-fringe cities share com- 
mon elements of Aramaean culture which did not reach the more sophisticated and 
Hellenized urban centers of Mesopotamia? Certainly there is nothing to indicate 
that the interrelations between the Nabatean country and Mesopotamia passed 
around the northern end of the fertile crescent. Hatra, which might be expected to 
be one with Dura and Palmyra, seems more a part of the Mesopotamian cultural 
area with its iwans, temples with the shrine encircled with a corridor, and its use of 
the human head. 

If, as has been shown, there are artistic connections between Mesopotamia and 
the Nabatean centers, these must have passed directly across the desert rather than 
around the edge of the fertile crescent. The peculiar Nabatean style of architecture 
mentioned above, which developed in the latter part of the first century B.c. and 
continued until the end of the second century A.D., suggests by its very dates a 
connection with the Parthian empire. We know that it was to the Parthians that the 
Jews looked for support and to them also the peoples of Syria turned for relief from 
real or fancied Roman oppression. More particularly these dates suggest a connec- 
tion with the development of overland trade between Mesopotamia and the Medi- 
terranean lands, a trade which began in the latter part of the first century B.c. and 
which reached such tremendous volume in the following century. That trade did 
pass directly across the desert from Babylonia to Nabatean lands we know from 
classical sources,** and while much of the business probably went northward, arti- 
sans and goods of small bulk must have crossed by the southern route. Nabatean 
settlements have been found as far east in the desert as Bayir Wells “ and further 
examination would probably disclose which of the numerous wadys was used in 
crossing to Babylonia in the first two centuries after Christ. Undoubtedly the “un- 
published faience pots from Nippur in the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia,” 
referred to by G. Horsfield and A. Conway 95 as similar in shape to Nabatean pot- 
tery, are from the Parthian period. A “thin yellow unglazed”’ pottery, perhaps 
comparable to similar Nabatean ware, is common at Seleucia in levels late III and 
II, that is from 69/70 to 120 a.p. That is precisely the period when trade between 
the Parthians and the Nabateans should be at its height. At least one vessel from 
Seleucia, with a peculiar pink body, would appear to be a possible Nabatean im- 
port. If Glueck is correct in his very plausible suggestion that much of the “Per- 
gamon” ware in the Nabatean area was made locally,*’ then similar ware found at 
Seleucia may have come from the west by caravan across the desert. 

The fact that the appearance of the Nabatean material antedates that from 


% Strabo, xvi, 3, 3 and 4, 18. 

9: Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine,” A ASOR. xiv, 1934, p. 73 f. 

% ** Historical and Topographical Notes on Edom: with an account of the First Excavations at 
Petra,” Geog. Journ. lxxvi, 1930, p. 386. The Pennsylvania collection includes some few Neo-Babylon- 
ian and Assyrian glazed vessels, but the bulk of the glazed material is Parthian. 

% Op. cit., p. 386. Since I have not seen this yellow Nabatean ware, I have no means of check- 
ing the similarity of this fabric and the Parthian one. I merely wish to point out possible similarities 
for further investigation. 

97 Glueck, “Explorations in Eastern Palestine,” BASOR. 65, 1937, pp. 10 ἢ. Technological studies, 
now being conducted at the University of Michigan by Dr. Frederick Matson, may provide us with 
methods of identifying clays and perhaps with the answers to these very questions. 
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Seleucia by some 75 years suggests that the influence must have passed from west to 
east. But there is another important factor which must be considered, namely, the 
simultaneous appearance of the iwan with this “‘ Nabatean”’ influence. The iwan in 
its developed form is a rectangular room, roofed with a barrel vault and open at one 
end. They are most frequently placed one at each end of an open courtyard. At 
Seleucia the iwan and decorative stucco appear simultaneously with the oriental 
reaction and the advent of Parthian influence in Mesopotamian culture, that is, 
about the middle of the first century a.p. Is there any connection between the 
stucco and the iwan? Where did the iwan come from? 

As a result of the excavations at Seleucia we are now in a position to trace the 
development of domestic architecture in Mesopotamia more accurately than ever 
before. The simple Babylonian house-plan centering around an open court probably 
evolved as soon as towns grew up; private houses of the Early Dynastic period dis- 
play typical examples. The courtyard continued to be the center of the house com- 
plex through the Larsa,** Hammurabi,*® Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods.'° 
When the Macedonians became a political entity in Mesopotamia, or perhaps even 
earlier, they introduced the Greek house-plan into that region.'' The peristyled 
courtyard, oriented with the diagonals nearly to the points of the compass, has a 
small, prothyron at the northwestern end. At the southeastern end is the large 
prodomos. Both of these rooms, as at Tiryns, are open on the courtyard side, with 
two columns used to support the long lintel. Lack of evidence prevents us from stat- 
ing how widely this plan was adopted by Babylonia, but the example from Nippur 
and the extensive use made of it at Seleucia suggest that it may have largely sup- 
planted the older type. This would presumably be the type of level IV at Seleucia 
(only partially excavated as yet) and it may also be that of level III. In the latter 
level the peristyle seems to have been replaced by a brick walk, but in the private 
houses of Seleucia the brick columns of Nippur may have been too costly and 
wooden columns without bases must have been used. In such an event there would 
have been no evidence of their presence. In level III the two rooms at either end of 
the courtyard are retained, sometimes with columns before both and sometimes with 
them in front of only one.'” The presence of these columns and the span of the roofs 
suggest strongly that the ordinary flat mud roof of the Orient was employed. 

550, L. Woolley, ““The Excavations at Ur, 1926-7,” AJ. vii 1927, pl. XX XIX, facing p. 386. 

99 H. Frankfort, Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad. Second Preliminary Report (OIC. 16, Chicago, 
1933), fig. 21, facing p. 30 and Progress of the Work of the Oriental Institute in Iraq, 1934/35 Preliminary 
Report (OIC. 20, Chicago, 1936), p. 76, fig. 59. 

100 Woolley, ‘““The Excavations at Ur, 1933-4,”’ AJ. xiv, 1934, pl. L, facing p. 376. 

10 ©, S. Fisher, ““The Mycenaean Palace at Nippur,”’ AJ A. viii, 1904, pl. XIV. The structure is more 
correctly dated by H. V. Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, Philadelphia, 1903, p. 337, to “‘the 
Seleucido-Parthian period (about 250 B.c.).’’ It is probably late Seleucid or, less likely, early Parthian. 
Numerous peristyled courtyards from the Seleucid or early Parthian period were found in the badly 
disturbed strata at Babylon: Koldewey, Das Wieder Erstehende Babylon +, pp. 210-12; O. Reuther, 
“Die Innenstadt von Babylon (Merkes),”” WV DOG. xlvii, pp. 148-50 and 92, Abb. 65. Precise dating is 
impossible. Still more uncertain are the Seleucid or Parthian structures from Tello: Εἰ. de Sarzec and 
L. Heuzey, Découvertes en Chaldée, i, Paris, 1884-1912, pp. 30 f., n. 1 and 32, nn. 1f. 

102 Manasseh in Second Preliminary Report, fig. 1. See courtyard 45, rooms 62 and 54 in the lower right 
part of the plan (columns in both rooms) and courtyard 126, rooms 32 and 125 in the upper left 


part of the plan (columns in large room only). For a good brief general discussion of these develop- 
ments, see Manasseh, op. cit., pp. 28-31. 
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By the time of level II (69/70—120 a.p.) the columns have disappeared entirely, 
as well as the engaged piers which flanked them. The rooms at either end were 
almost certainly roofed with large barrel vaults and the end toward the court was 
left open. The prothyron and prodomos have become iwans. On the face of it, this 
change would seem to be a local development. The barrel vault was known in 
Egypt as early as the Old Kingdom, but the most famous examples are those from 
the storerooms of the Ramesseum at Thebes. These large vaults, built without cen- 
tering, were made of unbaked mud brick and probably date from the time of Ramses 
II (1292-95 B.c.).!° There is little evidence for the use of such vaults in Mesopo- 
tamia until Assyrian times. At Ashur, true barrel vaults, built without centering, 
were used for grave structures'™ and these were the predecessors of the Parthian 
grave vaults of the same type found at Seleucia.'® How frequently, if at all, such 
vaults were used for roofing private residences or public buildings before Parthian 
times is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. There is nothing in the published 
evidence to prove that such vaults were used before Parthian times.! Their employ- 
ment above ground involves a very different set of structural problems from the 
sub-surface use, and the Egyptian evidence is actually more convincing for Meso- 
potamia than the local vaulted graves. It may be pointed out that the true arch, 
used above ground from Early Dynastic times onward in Mesopotamia, is merely a 
form of barrel vault. But again there is nothing to show that the actual extension of 
the idea to the roofing of a room was ever accomplished. At present we can only say 
that there is no evidence to show that barrel vaults were used in Mesopotamia be- 
fore the middle of the first century A.p. Certainly most, if not all of the roofs in that 
area before that time were of wood, matting, and mud construction, just as they are 
today. 

Thus the simultaneous appearance of a new type of decoration, stucco, plus the 
change in the type of roof strongly suggests an outside influence. Because gypsum 
for stucco was easily available, because the barrel vault had long been known, and 
because the latter was easily adaptable to the type of architecture then in use, the 
iwan and its attendant stucco rapidly came into general use. 

Let us look elsewhere momentarily for the origin of the iwan. The West can be 
eliminated at once, for the rare occurrences of the iwan in Syria and Palestine even 
up to the present day can be traced to foreign influence. Iran is the other obvious 
place of origin. There it is possible to trace an even more plausible chain of develop- 
ments to show that the iwan came from that area. It was long ago suggested that the 
Syro-Hittite house-plan, known as the “‘hilani,” was the predecessor of the iwan.'%7 
For purposes of discussion here the hilani can be assumed to be an open porch with 
the roof supported by columns. What the ancients actually called a hilani is a 
matter of grave doubt, but a discussion of the problem is not germane to this paper. 

103 S, Clarke and ἢ. Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, Oxford, 1930, pp. 181 f. and fig. 215. 

104 Reuther, “‘Innenstadt von Babylon,” WV DOG. xlvii, pl. 51. For examples of other vaulted graves 


largely built with arches on the keyed principle, see MDOG. 40, Abb. 7-11 and pl. I. 
105 Waterman, Second Preliminary Report, pl. XX. The keyed vault was also in use, idem., pl. 

XVIII. 

106 For example, on Assyrian times, see Loud and Altman, Khorsabad ii, p. 23 f. 

107 See the bibliography and discussion in G. Bell, Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, pp. 55-121. 
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The predecessors of the hilani may have come from the Aegean world, have been 
adopted by the second Hittite empire and then have passed into north Syria. There 
from 1300 B.c. to about 600 this style continued in use, passing eastward into 
Assyria and then into Iran. At Persepolis it was frequently used in Achaemenid 
times on the exterior of the great palaces. But beside this use, it appears in the in- 
terior of the harem of Xerxes,'°* where there is a shallow porch at the north end of 
the long court and a deeper one at the south. Even if this style was employed on 
those Achaemenid structures which we know existed in Babylonia, but of which we 
have only fragments, it was never adopted generally there in Achaemenid times. 
Nor was this to be expected, for from prehistoric to Parthian times, the main route 
of cultural transmission westward from Iran has been directly across the northern 
end of the fertile crescent. Thus it is that Ras Shamra displays closer connections 
with Iran than with Ur, and Dura-Europus likewise is closer to Iran than Seleucia. 
From the two-columned hilani at either end of the court it was only a step when 
wood became scarce and lithic construction the rule, to roof over these proto- 
iwans, such as occur at Persepolis, with a barrel vault. 

Unfortunately we have no evidence of this transition period. But at least from the 
Christian era to the present day the iwan was in continuous use in Iran both in 
private and public dwellings.'*® Only one example dated to Parthian times has been 
reported."'° But iwans from Sasanian times are fairly numerous: Taq-i-Bustan, 
Firuzabad, and Qasr-i-Shirin are but a few which might be cited." 

If the iwan and the decorative stucco were introduced into Mesopotamia from 
Iran, the predominantly Hellenistic character of the latter suggests an area to the 
west of Bactria, where Hellenistic influence might be expected to be at a maximum 
and Indian influence, which was strong to the northeast and east, at a minimum. 
This is the Parthava of the Achaemenidae and the secondary homeland of the 
Parthians. Furthermore, it is near the great salt lakes, where gypsum was plentiful. 
This district is one of two great culture areas in Iran. The northeastern (Parthava), 
home of the Parthians, had a combination of the Hellenistic, nomadic steppe, gen- 
eral Iranian, and in certain areas, Indian cultures. The southwestern (Fars), home 
of the Sasanidae, was strong in Achaemenid heritage and influence from Mesopo- 
tamia, and it shared certain common Iranian characteristics. The division between 
these two cultural areas can be observed as early as prehistoric times and it is 
visible even down to the present day. 

In the Parthian and Sasanian periods the difference in language between these 
two areas well illustrates the point. With these cultural areas in mind, the differences, 
sometimes very marked, as well as the many similarities of Parthian and Sasanian 


108 Schmidt, Treasury of Persepolis (OIC. 21), fig. 5. 

109 Herzfeld, Archeological History of Iran, p. 97. 

10 At Kih-i-Khwaja, south of Lake Helmund, Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 66 and pl. IX. Tak-i-Girra in the 
Zagros mountains has been dated to late Seleucid or early Parthian times: see F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, 
Tranische Felsreliefs, Berlin, 1910, pp. 232-35 and now Herzfeld, ‘‘Zarathustra. Teil V. Awestische 
Topographie,”” Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran ii, 1930, p. 80, where he dates it late Sasanid. 
The evidence is insufficient, but the earlier date appears preferable to me, chiefly because of the 
simplicity of the structure and its decoration. 

11 For bibliography and discussion, see the excellent article by Ὁ. Reuther, “‘Sasanian Architec- 
ture,” in Survey of Persian Art i, pp. 493-578. 
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art may be explained. While some of the changes must be due to normal develop- 
ment, many of the differences in the designs of the stucco, in the reliefs and glyptic 
art, and perhaps even in the coinage, may be better understood with these two cul- 
tural areas in mind. So it is that the Arabs fell heir to a culture nurtured in the same 
general tradition as the Parthian, but having many minor variations because of the 
different areas in which they were developed. Riding on a wave of influence from 
northeastern Iran, the iwan and the stucco may have been introduced into northern 
Mesopotamia along the same cultural highway which brought Iranian influence into 
Palmyra and Dura, On those sites, however, the use of stone made stucco unneces- 
sary. It is noteworthy that one of the relatively small number of pieces of stucco 
found at Dura bears the good Iranian names of Orthonobazus and Gorus as artists.'” 
The stucco would have worked southward into Babylonia, through areas where mud 
was the main building material. 

The possibility still exists that the iwan was a Mesopotamian development, but 
its history there does not support the theory. As long as the Parthians were domi- 
nant, the iwan continued to be the principal feature of private dwellings and perhaps 
also of public ones. Under the Sasanians the position of the iwan became progres- 
sively less and less important, often sinking to a mere niche at one end of the court 
in the case of private houses.'" In public structures the iwan was retained, even 
early Arabic structures, such as Ukhaidir | and Balkuwara at Samarra 115 continuing 
the old plan. Modern private houses in Iraq, perhaps under Persian influence, make 
use of the iwan in the courtyard.!* 

Lack of evidence prevents us from presenting a definite solution to the problem 
of the origin of the stucco, but the probabilities may be narrowed down to a few in 
number: 

1. The stucco and the iwan were brought from northeastern Iran by the Parthians 
to Mesopotamia, where they were easily adapted to the Hellenistic house-plan then 
in general use. 

2. The stucco was introduced into Iran and Mesopotamia from the Nabatean 
country and the iwan was brought in from Iran. Their simultaneous arrival would 
be accounted for by the fact that Parthian influence in Mesopotamia and the growth 
of the east-west trade quite naturally coincided. 


3. The iwan was a Mesopotamian development and the stucco was imported from 
the Nabatean area. 


The suggestion that the stucco and the iwan were brought in by the Parthians 
from Iran seems the most probable. Even the word iwan, by its very Persian origin, 
supports this theory. The middle of the first century A.D. saw a great Iranian reac- 
tion against Hellenism. The Avesta was recodified, Pahlavi words and letters began 
to appear on the Parthian coinage, which hitherto had been Greek in character, and 


"2 Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 226 f. 

"3 F, Wachtsmuth in Die Ausgrabungen der Zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition, Abb. 1-6. In some 
cases (Abb. 1, seventh century A.p.), the iwan has altogether disappeared. 

14 Bell, Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, pl. 11. πὸ Op. cit., fig. 18, facing p. 84. 

πὸ Q. Reuther, Das Wohnhaus in Baghdad und anderen Stédten des Irak, Berlin, 1910 (diss.), Abb. 58 
f., 62, 64, 87 and passim. 
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Parthian influence began to make itself felt in Mesopotamia. This was the time when 
it would no longer be fashionable to ape the Greeks in planning one’s home, when the 
wealthy and war-like Parthians would be setting new standards. This was the time 
when overland trade, made possible by the vast area controlled by Parthia, was pour- 
ing into the governmental coffers revenues comparable to those of Rome. It was a 
time of great and revolutionary change and it was the period, as we know from our 
excavations, when the iwan and the stucco first appeared. 
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NE SUPRA CREPIDAM SUTOR IUDICARET 


Mary WALLACE publishes an interesting investigation ! under the title Sutor supra 
crepidam, i.e., an adaptation from Pliny xxxv, 85. This is the story of the shoe- 
maker, who tried to improve the painting of Apelles not only in the shoelacing, 
but also in anatomy. I agree with her that external criteria, like fashion in dress, 
are a most welcome assistance to the chronologer. But I am afraid that her dating 
of the Hermes of Praxiteles on five criteria of his footwear is just as little convincing 
as is the opinion of Morgan based on the drapery.? Both come to a date in the sec- 
ond century B.c. Morgan compares the chlamys of the Hermes with the drapery 
from Lycosura. I find the comparison of the latter with the Parthenon pediments 
made by Dickins * more convincing than the one with the natural drapery of the 
Hermes, for Damophon is a Hellenistic classicist. I also find the sandal of the Hermes 


Fig. 1.—Foot or ATHENA PARTHENOS. From Rome. Now IN BERLIN 


much nearer to classical examples than to the much more sophisticated Hellenistic 
examples which Miss Wallace has collected, except when these examples are copies 
from classical statues. 

Miss Wallace (p. 218) sums up her observations in five points, among which she 
considers No. 1, the incurving in the sole, the most important one. She herself men- 
tions the fact that this shape is found in the ‘‘ Minerve au collier,’ one of the best 
copies of the Athena Parthenos; the Dresden Athena, identified by Furtwiingler 
with the Lemnia of Pheidias; the Aphrodite of Ostia and the Artemis of Gabii, 
identified probably rightly with the Phryne and the Artemis Brauronia of Praxiteles; 
the Apollo Belvedere and the Artemis of Versailles, attributed probably rightly to 
Leochares. Miss Wallace explains these examples as inexact on account of the 
noted “carelessness in rendering details’”’ of the Roman copyists (p. 217). But the 
group is too large for this explanation and it includes not only careless copies. To 

1 AJA. 1940, pp. 213-221. 3 Ἔφ. 1937, pp. 61-68. 3 BSA. xiii, 1906-7, p. 396 f. 
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it must be added the dancing flute-player in Berlin, attributed to Lysippos. To the 
most careful, though not highly artistic copy, of the Athena Parthenos, found in 
Rome and now in Berlin, belong the left foot (fig. 1) ‘ and the well known colored 
head.*® This foot is particularly important, for its sandal has already the careful 
shaping of the sole and the use of mouldings which is Miss Wallace’s second point. 
There are also some original examples on tombstones * of the incurved sole for 
women and one for a man on the tombstone of a husbandman with his dog in Na- 
ples.? This is dated in the second quarter of the fifth century, thus much earlier 
than Miss Wallace’s earliest example (p. 216 f.), the Themis of Rhamnus. Also 
much earlier is the Dresden Pallas, if the date 480-450 is rightly given to her by 
Bulle.* The sandal of Themis thus is not the “earliest stage;”’ it is crude because 
the statue is of bad provincial workmanship. 

Miss Wallace’s point 3, the “division of the thong from between toes low on in- 
step” occurs on the Praxitelean Aphrodite of Ostia. Her point 4, ““combination of 
toe-strap and cross-strap”’ occurs on the Lateran Sophokles. This and other por- 
trait statues of the fourth century such as Maussollos and Aischines " have the 
elaborate and elegant shape of the composite types of sandal, which she in her 
point 5 considers to be Hellenistic, but which is the real krepis, the shoe sandal, be- 
ginning in the fifth, enriched in the fourth century and continued in a still more 
sophisticated form in the Hellenistic period.'° The examples from real life are not 
numerous, because this elaborate type was worn only by the rich people and given 
to the gods by the artists. 


MARGARETE BIEBER 
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‘Fig. 1 from Bliimel, Katalog Berliner Museum iv, Rimische Kopien griechischer Skulpturen des 5. 
Jh. v. Chr., p. 32, K170, pl. 59. 5 Bliimel, loc. cit., pl. 58. 

6 Conze, Attische Grabreliefs i, pl. 34; Diepolder, Attische Grabreliefs, pls. 5 and 52, 1; Rijksmuseum 
te Leiden, Griekenland, p. 15 f. (Archestrate). 

7 No. 6556. Guida del Museo di Napoli, 26 f. No. 98, fig. 5; Rodenwaldt, Relief bei den Griechen, fig. 15. 

8 Archaisierende Rundplastik 8, pl. 14; Br. Br. pl. 149. 

9 Cf. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, pls. 7a, 37, 50, 53. 

10 Cf. Pottier in DS. i, 2, 1559 f., figs. 2052-62; Hugh, in RE. 2nd series, vol. ii, 774 f., s.v. Schuh; 
Bieber, ib., xi, p. 1711 ff., s.v. Krepis 2. 


THE GORGON-HYDRIA FROM ERETRIA ' 


THE argument that the black-figured vases known as “‘Chalcidian”’ were made, not 
at Euboean Chalkis, but at Caere in Etruria, is to some degree vulnerable in one of 
its chief premises. It is freely granted by the supporters of the “Italic theory”’ that 
the discovery of even one Chalcidian vase of authenticated provenance outside 
Italy and the western Mediterranean area would be seriously damaging to their 
thesis.? In a review of Smith’s Origin of Chalcidian Ware, Kraiker * adheres to the 
belief in Euboean origin, and, in defense of this position, cites as “surely Chalcidian” 
two vases of Greek provenance. One is a lekythos from Chalkis,‘ the other a hydria 
(Athens N.M. 1146) from Eretria (figs. 1-2). The lekythos is plainly Attic,*® but the 
hydria, while it is neither Chalcidian nor in any way connected with Chalcidian ware, 
is hard to classify. 

There is nothing to suggest Chalcidian manufacture in the shape, clay, glaze, 
technique, syntax or subsidiary ornament of the hydria. The shape, although some 
parts of the vase are modern, is well enough preserved to show its exact correspond- 
ence with the normal late Attic b.-f. hydria-shape,’ and its marked difference from 
all the known types of Chalcidian hydriai.* The general syntax can indeed be 
matched in Chalcidian ware,* but reserved panels are unusual, the absence of rays at 
the base unknown,’ on Chalcidian hydriai."" Again, on the Athens vase the whole 
vertical face of the foot is reserved, a feature commonly found on Attic hydriai,” 
but foreign to Chalcidian. The shoulder-ornament is also typically Attic. The frieze 


1 This paper was presented, in essentially its present form, at the meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Providence, R. I., December 28-30, 1938. I am deeply indebted to Professor H. ἢ. W. 
Smith for assistance of a comprehensive nature, and in particular for photographs of the hydria; I wish 
also to express my thanks to Dr. Garger, of the Staatliches Kunstgewerbemuseum, Vienna, for sending 
photographs of the Vienna amphora (Masner 136), and for kindly granting permission to publish them. 

2 Smith, Origin, p. 108. 3 Gnomon 1934, p. 244, n. 2. 

4 Presumably Chalkis 569; it seems impossible that any other lekythos in the Chalkis Museum could 
be meant. Also cited, as “‘possibly”’ Chalcidian (after Langlotz), are the fragments Acropolis 465 
(Graef i, 1, pl. 25), which can hardly be anything but Attic. 

5 C.-C. 683. Ht. (as restored) 0.17; diam. of mouth (as restored) 0.082; diam. of foot 0.062. Most 
(possibly all) of neck, vertical handle and perhaps “‘right’’ horizontal handle restored. Dark orange 
clay, lazur on reserved parts of exterior. Many foreign particles in clay, glaze streaky and irregularly 
applied. Shoulder, in reserved panel: a frieze of stemless, inverted lotus-buds below crude tongues. 
Body, in reserved panel: a Gorgon, wearing short chiton, skin and snake-girdle, runs to r.; in either 
hand she carries a white wreath. No incision or added color on shoulder. On body: white for stripes on 
wings, wreaths, exposed flesh; red for eyes, tongue, upper section of wings, lower border of chiton; 
incision (very sketchy) for details of face, wing-feathers, chiton and skin. 

6 It is mentioned as Attic by Miss Haspels, BFL., p. 28. 

7E.g., CVA., Louvre, fasc. 2, III H e, pls. 64 ff. 

8 Contrast Rumpf, Chalk. Vasen, pls. 17-26, 188-39, 144-49; and Smith, Origin, pl. 22. 

9 Rumpf, op. cit., pl. 26, no. 12; and Smith, loc. cit. 

10 Attic examples: CV A., Louvre, fasc. 6, III H e, pl. 69, 3; Brit. Mus., fase. 6, III H e, pl. 93, 3; ete. 

1 There are three Chalcidian psykter-neck-amphoras (Rumpf, op. cit., pls. 118 ff., nos. 110-112) 
with rays lacking at the base, but their omission is exceptional even on amphoras. These examples are 
all black except for small reserved body-panels. 

12 E.g., CVA., Br. Mus., fase. 6, III H e, pls. 76, 2; 78, 1; 82, 4; 88, 1; etc. On lekythoi the foot is 
often so treated. 
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of stemless, inverted buds below degenerate tongues occurs on countless lekythoi 
after about 530 B.c.," but it has no parallel on any of the Chalcidian vases, on which 
floral friezes of other types abound. It is worth emphasizing that on even the most 
careless of Chalcidian vases the lotuses are always joined by stems, and the buds 
always have some kind of elaboration. The dullness of the glaze, the poor clay, and 
the slovenly technique of the hydria are equally eloquent of its un-Chalcidian 
character. 

The Gorgon, too, when it is compared with a typical Chalcidian Gorgon, displays 
several marked differences.'* Here the Gorgon is barefoot, while Chalcidian Gorgons 
always wear winged sandals; here she wears a skin and snake-girdle, there none; 
here she has a single pair of wings, there two pairs; here there is a white stripe at the 
base of the feather-incisions on the wings, there none; here the angle at the knee of 
the advanced leg is much more open; here the outline of the white arms is not in- 
cised, there it is incised; and here the incision is much more sparing and careless 
than it is on any Chalcidian Gorgon. Other differences in detail need hardly be 
added to these striking differences in type. 

In fact the Gorgon gives the same impression of Atticism as do the other features 
of the hydria. The subject is of course common to nearly all b.-f. wares, and examples 
occur in Attic b.-f. throughout its history. These Attic Gorgons vary in type and 
in details of execution, but from them can be drawn a composite picture of the type 
of our hydria. On a late b.-f. skyphos in Athens,'* the Gorgons have bare feet, a 
single pair of sickle-shaped wings, and simple chitons; the advanced leg is extended 
as on the Athens hydria; the outline of the white arms is not incised; and wherever 
incision occurs, it is very careless. In spite of differences in style, the correspondence 
in type is very close. We miss the skin over the chiton and the snake-girdle; but these 
are favorite Attic motives, which show up especially well on an oinochoe by the 
Amasis Painter.'’7 These two specific examples are merely illustrative of elements 
which recur again and again, though in varying combinations, on Attic Gorgons. 
And the presence of a white stripe on the wings, at the base of the feather-incisions, 
is common on Attic birds and winged monsters with sickle-shaped wings.'* Whatever 
is the place of manufacture of the hydria, its close connection with Attic b.-f. is easy 
to see. But the ornament on the shoulder is apparently unique for hydriai, the single 


13 Such as those in Copenhagen, CV A., fasc. 3, III H, pls. 111-12; a very clear example, Dugas, 
Délos x, pl. 42, no. 564. Cf. Haspels, BFL., pp. 11 and 100. 

4 An admirable piece for illustration of the contrast is the hydria, Tarquinia RC. 5655 (Rumpf, 
pl. 145); but all Chalcidian Gorgons and winged figures show the same differences: see Rumpf, pls. 39, 
55/57, 108/110, 141, and cf. pl. 42. Winged figure on Chalcidicizing vase, Rumpf, pl. 198. 

16 More than thirty Attic b.-f. examples were collected in the preparation of this paper. 

16 Athens N.M. 12267: Nicole, Suppl., no. 923, p. 181, fig. 4. 

17 London B 471: Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, fig. 216. Cf. also Clara Rhodos viii, p. 76, pl. 2, and p. 77, fig. 63; 
Gerhard, AV. ii, pl. 88; Albizzati, Vasi Antichi nel Vaticano, pl. 36; id., pl. 60; al.—The animal-skin is 
a typically Attic element in the costume of “wild females” (Gorgons; Amazons; Maenads; Nymphs), 
but occurs nowhere on a Chalcidian female figure, not even on Nymphs. Females wearing skins are 
also foreign to Corinthian ware (see Payne, NC. p. 121 fin., and n. 6). For the single pair of sickle- 
shaped wings, cf. such pieces as Annali 1886, pl. R, 2 (Masner, Vienna, p. 24, no. 22); CV A., Robinson 
Coll., fase. 1, pl. 17; Bib. Nat., fase. 1, III H e, pl. 46; Albizzati, op. cit., pl. 36. 

18 E.g., CVA., Oxford, fase. 2, III H, pl. 13, 5; ef. Wiirzburg 426 (Langlotz, pl. 117); Ure, Sixth and 
Fifth Century Pottery from Rhitsona, pl. XX, 31.177. 
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large figure in the body-panel is at least unusual,'® and the style of drawing is pe- 
culiar. If the hydria is Attic, we must look among the freaks for stylistic connections. 

The small neck-amphora, Vienna 136 (figs. 3—4),2° shows both the stylistic con- 
nection and the freakish qualities expected. In one of its reserved body-panels is a 
running Gorgon which is almost identical with that of the hydria. Very close like- 
nesses in pose, proportions, wings, chiton, skin and snake-girdle, and in the use of 
added color and incision, can leave no doubt that the two vases are products of the 
same workshop, very probably of the same hand. 

The amphora thus connected with the hydria has been called Corinthian by 
Masner,”! Clazomenian by Payne.” It cannot rightly be assigned to either of these 
wares, nor is there anything like it among Chalcidian vases. The shape, exclusive of 
the neck, is much like that of Attic b.-f. pelikai,”* but there are several small Attic 
neck-amphoras which offer a still closer likeness. These vases have the same broad 
foot and broad neck, and have the same syntax: no rays; floral ornament in reserved 
neck-band; reserved panels on the body, with degenerate tongues at the top.** The 
neck-decoration, although it is not found on any of these “special neck-amphoras,” 
occurs often, and in exactly the same form and syntax, on other late b.-f. neck- 
amphoras.” In Chalcidian ware the stemless ivy-spray is nowhere used as a neck- 
decoration; only rarely is it used at all. Therefore shape, syntax and ornament agree 
with the style of the Gorgon in pointing to the Attic or Atticizing character of the 
amphora. 


In the reverse panel of the vase are two confronted cocks, with a symmetrical 


lotus “‘complex”’ in the field: one inverted lotus between and below the cocks, one 
above the back of each (fig. 4).2* This design is a favorite on early ovoid Attic b.-f. 


19 For Attic b.-f. examples of a single running winged figure occupying a panel, cf. Acropolis 413 
(Graef i, 1, pl. 21) and a panel-amphora in Athens, AJA. 39, 1935, p. 133, fig. 3. On “panel-lekythoi”’ 
the system is very common. 

20 Masner, Vienna, p. 12, no. 136, and pl. 3. Provenance unknown, but the majority of the pieces in 
the collection to which this vase once belonged came from central Greece (Boeotia). Masner’s descrip- 
tion of the Gorgon is not fully correct: white is not applied directly to the ground for the legs, as he 
states, for the black beneath can be seen near the top of the advanced leg, where the white has worn off. 
Nor can the snake-girdle be thought to represent a “rudimentary second pair of wings;”’ the Athens 
hydria and the numerous Attic parallels already cited (above, n. 17) give clear proof that snakes are 
intended. 21 Masner, loc. cit. 

2 NC., p. 88, n. 3. Neither the Gorgon nor the cocks (on these see below, n. 31) agree with anything 
East Greek. The shape of the vase and the ivy-pattern on the neck give it a specious resemblance to 
some East Greek and “‘Etrusco-Ionian”’ (many are really “Etrusco-Attic’”’) neck-amphoras. Contrast 
(for Clazomenian) the shape of the neck-amphora, AA. 1911, pp. 205-206, figs. 14-15, where the differ- 
ences outweigh any superficial likeness which may exist. 

33 E.g., Mingazzini, Coll. Castellani, pl. 79, 2; CV A., Copenhagen, fasc. 3, III H e, pl. 121, 1-2; Bib. 
Nat., fase. 2, III H f, pl. 75, 6-7. 

3" Cf. Tillyard, Hope Coll., pl. δ, no. 29; Richter-Milne, Shapes and Names, fig. 32; Mingazzini, op. 
cit., pl. 78, 1 (neck black) ; Wiirzburg 233, Langlotz, pl. 61; Auktion Lepke, Nov. 12, 1930, pl. 3, no. 453. 
Attic b.-f. neck-amphoras of late shape (e.g., Diosphos Painter; Edinburgh Painter) very often have 
ivy-frieze on the neck, the body black with reserved panels (such as CV A., Poland, fase. 1, III H e, 
pl. 18, 1 and 2). The ivy-frieze and palmette-frieze were apparently interchangeable on such vases: 
cf. Langlotz, Wiirzburg, pl. 63, where both are shown side by side. 

3. The use of the motive on other parts of the vase, and on vases of other shapes, is of course universal 
in Attic b.-f. from the middle of the century onwards. 

26 Masner’s description (loc. cit.) of the lotuses as “‘stemless” is apparently correct. 
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neck-amphoras,”’ and it survives on the later animal-vases descended from them. 
The type is most like that of these later Attic vases,?* quite unlike the Chalcidian,?® 
the Corinthian,*® or the Clazomenian *! type. The use of white as it occurs on the 
cocks and lotuses (worn off in part, but traces are clearly visible) is characteristically 
Attic.” 

We again encounter the lotuses with white sepals, the generous use of added color 
with a minimum of incision, and a very odd running female (with “‘M’’— shaped 
spread wings) on a plate from Delos,** which may possibly go with the two vases 
under examination, but at present the connection cannot be stated as a certainty. 
The plate is generally thought to be Attic,** despite its peculiar appearance and 
poor quality. However, we have seen that both the Athens hydria and the Vienna 
neck-amphora have peculiarities which seem to set them apart from the main group 
of Attic b.-f. vases. If all three pieces are really Attic, their closest connection must 
be with the less imposing animal-vases of the third quarter of the sixth century. If 
they are not Attic, but belong rather to a provincial, Atticizing ware, one thinks of 
Eretria * as their most probable home. The few vases that are known to be Eretrian 


27 E.g., CVA., Brit. Mus., fase. 3, III H e, pl. 23, 1-3; Louvre E 810 (Pottier, 2, pl. 57); Rumpf, 
Sakonides, pl. 5, b and d; CV A., Scheurleer, fasc. 1, III E, pl. 1, 1/2. 

28 Haspels, BFL., pl. 7, 1-3; pl. 12, 5; Ure, op. cit., pl. 18, f and k (hens); CV A., Bib. Nat., fase. 2, 
III He, pl. 58, 1/2; Wiirzburg 408, Langlotz, pl. 116; a late survival, Louvre F 830 (Pottier, 2, pl. 87). 
Particularly close is the lekythos, BSA. xiv, pl. X, k. The curious stylization of cocks and lotuses re- 
calls the work of the painter “‘Elbows Out,” BSR. xi, pl. 4, 3 (see also CV A., Bologna, fasc. 2, III H e, 
pl. 2, 1/2, where there are both confronted cocks and isolated, stemless lotuses). 

39 Contrast Rumpf, Chalk. Vasen, pls. 1, 12, 18, 26, 49-50, 72, 90, 93, 97, 107, 117, 130, 158/9, 160/61 
(white used); Smith, Origin, p. 143, fig. H. White is used but once on the Chalcidian cocks, and there 
it is differently applied. Note also the difference in proportions of legs, body, wing, and tail; the separa- 
tion of breast from wing; the low curve of the sickle-feathers; and the differences in the structure of 
the lotuses. 

3° Contrast (as typical) Payne, NC. pl. 42, 2, which shows for Corinthian cocks most of the differ- 
ences pointed out for Chalcidian examples (above, n. 29). 

31 Contrast AntDenk. 2, pl. 54, for shape and proportions of body, tail and wings; treatment of head, 
neck, comb, and wattles. Contrast also the cocks on the sarcophagus, AntDenk. 1, pl. 46. 

%2 The only real oddity is the absence of an incised curve to indicate the base of the wing; instead 
there is a band of two parallel curved lines (downward convexity). Lotuses with white sepals are not 
hard to find in Attic b.-f.: Haspels, BF L., pl. 7, 1-3; pl. 12, 5; p. 29 and n. 1; and p. 107, where further 
examples are cited. Also BSA. xiv, pl. 9, f; CV.A., Copenhagen, fasc. 3, III H, pl. 120, 6; JHS. 52, 
1932, p. 69. Boeotian examples: CV A., Bologna, fase. 2, III H e, pl. 44 (“‘stile Attico”’); AA. 1933, 
p. 18, fig. 15. 88 Dugas, Délos x, pl. 52, no. 637. 

34 Dugas, op. cit., p. 186; D. M. Robinson, AJA. 1930, pp. 353 ff. 

3% Tdentification of the vases as Eretrian would make them no less “‘ un-Chalcidian”’ than if they were 
Attic. Although earlier writers, reasoning on the assumption that “Chalcidian”’ pottery must have 
been made at Euboean Chalkis, felt bound to grant some connection, however slight, between Chal- 
cidian and Eretrian b.-f. (Laurent, ’Eo. 1901, pp. 183-187; Zahn, BPhW. 1902, pp. 1262-1264; Nilsson, 
JdI. xviii, 1903, p. 189; Dugas, Mélanges Holleaux, p. 77; Pfuhl, MuZ. i, pp. 205-206), it is now clear 
that no such connection exists (cf. Smith, Origin, p. 126: “‘undeviating Atticism”’). It is therefore 
equally wrong to speak of a “‘Euboean class,” or ‘‘ Euboean circle,” since the only Euboean sites ever 
connected with any known b.-f. fabrics are Eretria and Chalkis, and the assumption of such a “‘circle”’ 
either falsely assumes some link between the two wares or attempts without justification to establish 
an orbit of influence for one or the other. The tendency to place unassigned vases vaguely in a “‘ Eu- 
boean”’ group because of their real or fancied resemblance to Chalcidian pottery is sufficiently wide- 
spread to justify repeating the warning, already expressed by Smith (op. cit., pp. 92 and 114), that no 
such group has been proved to exist. It is not entirely impossible that the hydria and the amphora 
are “real” (i.e., Euboean) Chalcidian specimens! 
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differ from contemporary Attic work in just such inferiority of style and technique 
as we see in the vases here discussed. The hydria was found at Eretria, and the crude 
technique, the miserable clay and glaze, the liking for red and white coloring, and 
the filling of a large panel with a single figure therefore have added weight as evi- 
dence of provinciality. The style recalls to some extent that of the large Eretrian 
amphora Athens N.M. 1004. To the hydria’s other peculiarities must be added 
the inappropriateness of having a Gorgon carry wreaths. Perhaps there is a con- 
fusion with Nike.*? It is also apparent on both Gorgons that the painter did not un- 
derstand the head-structure of his model, which he copied in such a way as to make 
the black of the Gorgon’s hair follow the outline of the face. On the amphora even 
the outline of the ears is faithfully repeated. 

Unfortunately the difference in date between our vases and the Eretrian amphora 
cited, and the slavish Atticism of the Eretrian painters, make it impossible at present 
to prove conclusively that the pieces in question are Eretrian.** Therefore the 
Athens hydria and the Vienna neck-amphora, as well as the plate from Delos tenta- 
tively associated with them, must await further study before they can be definitely 
placed. But it is clear at least that none of the three vases is Chalcidian, or even 
Chalcidicizing, and that none can have any bearing on the “Chalcidian question” 
in a pro-Euboean sense. 

D. A. AMyx 
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36 The closest likeness is to the (unpublished) Siren in the panel on the reverse of the body. It is note- 
worthy that the Vienna neck-amphora is essentially an “‘animal-vase’’; and that the Attic animal-style 
of the early ovoid neck-amphoras is closely copied on two of the three large funerary amphoras (Athens 
N.M. 1004, 12075) which form the nucleus of Eretrian b.-f. as we now know it. This same style is* 
imitated on an apparently Eretrian vase of the ovoid neck-amphora shape, Mykonos KA 1028 (cited 
as Attic by Smith, op. cit., p. 106, n. 49, in agreement with other authorities there named; he is now in- 
clined rather to favor my view that it is very possibly Eretrian). Also probably Eretrian is an ovoid 
neck-amphora of similar shape and neck-ornament, but with different decoration on the body (floral 
frieze), Athens N.M. 2635, from Tanagra. 

37 Cf. CVA., Br. Mus., fase. 4, III H e, pl. 73, 3. 

38 ΤΆ is just this uninspired copying of Attic b.-f. that has made a nightmare of Eretrian connoisseur- 
ship. Of the numerous pieces attributed to the ware by various scholars (on the literature, see esp. 
Pfuhl, op. cit., pp. 205-206), nearly all may now easily be recognized as Attic, thanks to recent gains in 
our knowledge of Attic b.-f. In fact, we must exclude all previous attributions except: Athens N.M. 
1004, 12075, 12076 (see above, n. 36); the panel-amphora Athens N.M. 1007 (literature in Smith, 
Origin, p. 134, n. 122); one of the fragments from Eretria, Athens N.M. 16184 (Nilsson, JdJ. xviii, 
1903, p. 138, fig. 10), which is by the same hand as Athens N.M. 12076 (cf. the animals on the lid); and 
possibly the Acropolis fragments 470 and 1344 (not examined by me). To this revised list we may now 
add as good candidates the two ovoid neck-amphoras cited above, n. 36; tentatively, the three pieces 
discussed in this paper, perhaps also the plate Delos 630 (Dugas, Délos x, pl. 51). A few other vases 
(e.g., Boston 13.75 and Mannheim Cg.129) may repay consideration, but the prospect of conviction is 
discouraging. It is significant that so critical a judge as Pfuhl (loc. cit.) allowed to pass unchallenged 
the fragment Athens N.M. 16183 (Nilsson, JdJ. xviii, 1903, p. 137, fig. 9), which is Attic, by Payne’s 
Comast Painter (NC. pp. 194 ff., nos. 8, 31-32, 38-40). Other pieces by the same hand are: Fouilles de 
Delphes v, p. 155, figs. 643-644; Fairbanks, Boston Cat., pl. 38, no. 347.5; and a fragment of a small 
neck-amphora, in my possession. Near, AM. 1929, Beil. XXI, 2. Mme. Karouzou, AM. 1937, p. 134 
fin., classifies Athens N.M. 16183 as a school-piece of Sophilos. 


NOTE ON A STUDY OF THE ACROPOLIS DEDICATIONS 


A RE-EXAMINATION of the extant fragments of archaic and early classical dedications 
from the Acropolis has resulted in the combination of several already published 
pieces with other fragments, both published and unpublished. A list of some of these 
connections among inscribed fragments appeared in Anz.Ak.Wien 1936, pp. 29 f., 
and others were reported in two subsequent publications that appeared in 0044]. 
xxxi, 1938, Beiblatt, cols. 21-68, and Bull.Bulgare xii, 1938, pp. 132-181. The second 
of these papers has to do largely with combinations of uninscribed architectural and 
sculptural fragments of these dedications. This phase of the study is also treated in 
an article in AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 53-56, and in an unpublished study, announced 
in JHS. lviii, 1938, p. 217. Several of the combinations of inscribed fragments were 
published by S. Lauffer in AM. lxii, 1937 (1939), pp. 82-110, together with others 
subsequently made by him. In the meantime a complete catalogue of the archaic 
and early classical dedicatory inscriptions from the Acropolis has» been prepared 
and is now almost ready for publication. In the course of this work, which has been 
greatly facilitated by the codperation of Miss L. H. Jeffery, it has become possible 
to make new combinations of inscriptions contained in JG. 15 and in Lolling’s 
KatdéAoyos, as well as of some unpublished fragments in the Epigraphical Museum 
(E.M.) and of pieces recently brought to light in the Agora Excavations. These new 
connections will be discussed in the forthcoming larger publication, but interested 
students may find it useful to have now the following preliminary list of new combi- 
nations of fragments: 


. IG. 463+475. 
. IG. i, 470+477+481. 
. IG. 491+ 642. 
. IG. i, 494+ Lolling, no. 323. 
. IG. 13, 497+ 645. 
). IG. ὃ, 589+581 ὃ and ec. 
. IG. Ὁ, 572 adn. (Lolling, no. 129)+E.M. 5516+5531 (Lauffer, p. 100). 
. 16. 13, 587+E.M. 5513. 
9. IG. 2, 595+ Lolling, no. 337. 
. IG. 596+ Agora I, 5220. 
. IG. 3, 599+ Lolling, no. 314. 
. IG. 664+ Agora I, 5468. 
. IG. i*, 723+ Lolling, no. 108. 
14. 1G. i*, 751+ Lolling, no. 395. 
15. IG. 15, 752 a, ὃ. and d+758 a. 
16. IG. 13, 752 e+758 ἢ. ec, and d. 
17. Lolling, no. 258+-E.M. 2007. 
18. 1G. i, suppl., p. 95, no. 373%°-+ E.M. 550445512. 
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A NOTE ON THE PEDIMENT OF THE “TUSCAN TEMPLE” 


Tue pediment characteristic of the “Tuscan temple,” in the early period before it 
was more closely assimilated to the Greek form, shows some features which may 
bear upon the origin of the temple itself. The pediment can fortunately be recon- 
structed not only from the revetments for the ends of the ridge-pole and the beams, 
but also from actual models. In the little copy of the roof of a temple found at Nemi 
we see how the revetments were applied and how the interior of the pediment was 
built.' There is a considerable space left behind the architrave forming, as it were, 
an attic above the porch of the temple. The floor of the attic, which slopes down to- 
wards the front,” is made of roof tiles with antefixes that project above the archi- 
trave. The columen and trabes at the three corners of the pediment are covered with 
sculptured revetments. The rear of the attic in the models is blocked by a tympanum 
in which there is a small hole. 

It is obvious that this form has little to do with the Greek pediment. Can it have 
developed from some source nearer home? Among the very few examples of native 
Italic architecture which still survive we possess a striking analogy in the treatment 
of the gables in the hut urns characteristic of Latium and Southern Etruria.* In 
these huts, holes are left under the projecting ends of the ridge-pole, presumably to 
allow for ventilation. In some cases the holes are closed by movable shutters. Below 
these smoke-holes we find a curious projecting roof covering the semicircular end 
of the house. This was necessary because a ridge-pole roof, which must be rectangu- 
lar, was originally placed on elliptical walls, so that an are at each end of the house 
was left uncovered. The secondary roof over this arc is laid on small rafters which 
run between the top of the wall and a cross-beam fastened just under the smoke-hole 
between the end rafters of the main roof. The slope of the secondary roof is much 
less steep than that of the main roof. Quite often the smoke-hole is protected by a 
hood-like construction which, to judge from its contours, was probably made of 
clay, and projects below the end of the ridge-pole.* 

It does not require much imagination to trace a connection between this form and 
the Etruscan pediment. The elements of both correspond closely, but the most 
striking feature is the sloping secondary roof of the hut which appears as the floor 
of the attic pediment in the temple. The difference in appearance is due to the fact 
that the temple was rectangular, while the hut urns are elliptical. It is, however, 
justifiable to assume, as is done in all discussions of the origins of Italic architecture, 
that both the temple and the later rectangular house developed from an original 
elliptical form. When this development took place, it would no longer have been 
necessary for the secondary roof to project beyond the ridge-pole, and the smoke- 


1G. E. Rizzo, BullComm. 1910, pp. 286 ff.; A. Della Seta, Catalogue of the Villa Giulia Museum, pp. 
229-300. 

2 This slope can be seen in the model, and cannot be attributed to carelessness on the part of the 
maker. If it did not slope, the tiles, which are carefully indicated, would tip backwards as they over- 
lap, and defeat their own purpose. 

3 For good examples see NS. 1882, p. 173, pl. XIII, 14; 1903, p. 151. 

4 Compare the discussion of this construction by Barnabei, NS. 1893, pp. 198 ff. 
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hole, instead of having a clay hood drawn forward over it, to keep out rain and wind, 
would have been inserted under the cover of the ridge-pole, and have occupied part 
of the space under the peak of the main roof. In order that too much of this space 
might not be left open to the breezes, the secondary roof would have been retained 
and transformed into the sloping floor of the pediment. 

The attic pediment would then, according to this hypothesis, have developed 
naturally from the roof of the Italic hut. The impetus for such a change would have 
been provided by the functional necessities of the building. At a later date, when the 
distinction between house and temple had become fixed and each had acquired its 
own characteristics, the function of the attic pediment in the temple would have 
lost its importance. Thus there would have been no practical objection to intro- 
ducing the Greek pediment into the Tuscan temple as a substitute for the old-fash- 
ioned form at a time when Greek influence was increasing. Any attempt to imitate 
the sculptural decoration of Greek temples would suggest such a change immedi- 
ately, because it would be much easier to arrange statues in the round along an 
architrave than on the sloping floor of the attic pediment. 

Aenes Κι. 
Bryn Mawr 


SOME NEW LATIN INSCRIPTIONS FROM SPAIN 


THESE inscriptions were discovered and photographed by Dr. Taracena, the able 
director of the Museo Numantino, of Soria (Spain). He, kindly, turned the photo- 
graphs over to me, in 1934, for publication in the Spanish review of linguistics and 
philology, Emerita, published ' in Madrid, of which I was at that time managing 
editor. One of the inscriptions, with photograph and commentary, appeared in that 
journal. The civil war in Spain interrupted the publication of Emerita, and since 
there is no indication that it will soon reappear, I consider it my scholarly duty to 
offer them to another scientific review. Dr. Taracena also gave me some indications 
as to where the inscriptions were found and as to their present location. I shall 
reproduce this information with the letter (T.), in Spanish as it was written. 

I examined personally two of the following inscriptions, now in the Museo 
Celtibérico, and thus improved, I think, my reading of them. I also include other 
inscriptions of which Dr. Taracena possessed no photographic copies, and which I 
was not able to see personally, as they are not in Soria. Some of them, I think, are 
now lost. Dr. Taracena allowed me to make copies of them from his own notes. 
Naturally I can assume no responsibility for the reading of these inscriptions.* 

One common character of all these inscriptions is the form of the A, which almost 
always lacks the horizontal stroke (A). As this is practically the regular fashion in 
writing, it cannot be an accident, I think, and it confirms the opinion of R. Cagnat 
(Cours d’épigraphie latine*, Paris, 1914, p. 12) who admits A even for the imperial 
age (Hadrian). 

Another common trait is the constant simplification of double consonants: ano(s), 
Marcelus, Calistratio, pi(e)ntistmi, Aronis. Anoru(m) is frequent in Spain, see CTL. , 
li, p. 778, col. 2. 

All of the inscriptions, although pagan (cf. particularly D.M. in two of them; 


another is consecrated to Siluanus; all lack the cross or any Christian symbol), ap- 
pear to be late. They are probably of the third or fourth century a.p. Prof. A. John- 
son of Princeton University, to whom I presented the copies, holds the same opinion. 


I 


No. 644 of the Inventory of the Photographie Archives of the Museo Numantino 
(Soria). “‘Procede del termino municipal de Fuentetecha, provincia de Soria. 

**Se conserva como jamba de la puerta de entrada de una casa del mismo pueblo. 

“En el cerro de S. Sebastian de Fuentetecha hay ruinas poco cuantiosas de un 


dispoblado ibero-romano.” (T). C-ANPIVS 


ARONISF 
NN VLX 
CVSVSCISI 
O 


which I read: 


1 By the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 
51 again want to thank Dr. Taracena heartily for all the kindness he showed me during my visit 
in Soria and Numantia. 
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Fic. 1.—Inscription No. I 


NEW LATIN INSCRIPTIONS FROM SPAIN 


Ca(ius) Pius | Seranus | Aronis f(ilius) | nn u(ixit) LX | Cusus Cisi\o o(biit?) II 
a(nnos natus?) p(ater) f(ecit). 

The reading and interpretation of the first and last lines are very uncertain. In 
the first line, C(aius) Vlpius seems impossible, although attractive. C. Alipius could 
be considered. The initial C. could be a G. The last two letters of the inscription 
can be read also RE. If we maintain the reading PF, Cusus Cisio . . . P(ubli) 


f(ilius) is also possible. 


With Cusus we may compare the Spanish name Cutius (CIL. ii, 1172; 1173; 1282; 
1283; 1371) as well as Cusuccia, the nickname of a baby who died at the age of 1 year 
and 8 months (CJL. ii, 1235: Nome fuit nomen haesit nascenti Cusuccia | utraque hoe 
titulo nomina significo). 

With Aronis (gen.), the name Arro (in the gen. form Arronis) of CIL. ii, 2735 
‘an be compared, as well as Arronius, Aronius (Schulze, Eigenn., p. 125), Arranius, 
Arrius, Arrianus, Arruntius, etc., or the Spanish folk of the Arroni (ef. RE., s.u.). 
I have already remarked that double consonants are always simplified in these 
inscriptions. 

In the second line, Feranus and Seranus are equally possible; but I prefer the 
second, in consideration of the fact that Seranus is frequently seen in Latin inscrip- 
tions of Spain (see index to CTL. ii), while Feranus is utterly unknown. So it is use- 
less. in my opinion, to compare, for example, Ferranius or the like (Schulze, Eigenn., 
p. 356). 


The name Cusinius occurs several times in Italy (cf. RE. s.u. or Prosopographia 
imperit romani, ed. Klebs, s.v.): for Cusius, Cusidius, ete., ef. Schulze, Eigenn., pp. 


158, 594 (426 a). 

As for Cisio (ef. Schulze, p. 305, and Thesaurus Onom. s.u.), Cisius appears twice 
in Italy, at Aquileia and at Catania (there is, of course, no reason to suppose with 
Schulze that it is Etruscan). Moreover, we find Cisatius, Cisiacus, Cisionius, Ciso- 
nius, Cissiolenus, Cisso, Cissus, Cissonius, Cisuitius, Ciselia. These names occur 
for the most part in Italy; only Cissus and Cissonius are found in Spain (see Thesau- 
rus Onom. 5. uu.). 


II 


No. 136 of the Inventory of the Photographic Archives of the Museo Numantino 
(Soria). 


Procede de Santervas de la Sierra, provincia de Soria. 
‘**Se conserva en el Museo Celtibérico (Soria).”’ (T). 


D M 
LICINIO-AP | 
CIOPOESVIT 
SOCERTIIRTOL 
MX XV 

sc 
TISIMINTSIG 


| 


α. BONFANTE 


(There are three small human figures under the inscription, each in a rectangular 
border). I read: 

D(is) M(anibus) Licinio - Api\cio pole|suit | socer Tertol(ianus) | et Fabia Leta | 
m(ortuus est) X XV (annis) | soceri pi(e)n|tis(s)imi et sig | (num?) i(nstituerunt?). 

In four words the 6 is written with two perpendicular strokes, II: these words are 
Tertol(ianus), Leta, soceri, et (in the last line). This use is not infrequent in the 
imperial age (it is rare in the Christian: our inscription is clearly a pagan one, cf. 
the D(is) M(anibus) of the beginning); see ἢ. Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie latine', 
1914, p. 14. In the words poesuit, socer, et (4th line; a doubtful case), e is written in 
the usual way, E. 

From a phonetic point of view, Tertol(ianus) (Tertullianus), Leta (Laeta), pintis- 
simi (pientissimi) are of interest. Laeta was the name of the second wife of the em- 
peror Gratianus; Laetus furthermore is a relatively frequent Roman name (cf. RE. 
s.u.). The inscription seems to me to have been interrupted by the stone-cutter. 

For Apicius (-pic-, οἵ. Juvenal, 11, 3), ef. Schulze, Eigenn., pp. 292, 347, 518. 
In my opinion, the name is connected with apis, just as Vespasius with uespa, 
Asinius with Asinus, Aprio with aper, Lupio with lupus, Vrsio with ursus, and 
so on. Cf. Schulze, op. cit., pp. 115, n. 2; 124, n. 4, and my notes in REL. xvi, 1938, 
pp. 47 ff.; Latomus iii, 1939, p. 80 n. 

The form poesuit in the second line is peculiar. It seems no mistake, although the 
e has a particular form (€), resembling Greek €.* I can find no plausible explanation, 
unless we think of the alteration of the vowel ὁ of posui, posuisti, posuit in Spanish 
puse, pusiste, puso under the influence of the following u (cf. Menéndez Pidal, Man- 
ual de gramdtica hist, Madrid, 1925, pp.. 49 f., 254, 277; ef. Aragon. jauto for 
fatuo). It is true that we should rather expect something like *pousuit, and not 
poesuit; that is, unless we attribute a great antiquity to the forms pusiste, pusisteis, 
which lack the u of posut, posursti (the u of the first syllable in pusiste, pusistets is, 
of course, analogous, following poswit>puso); then *posisti would have given 
*poesisti, and on this model a form *poesit was built, which mixed with posutt 
(*pousuit?) gave poesuit. In the last hypothesis, we can compare sapiat > sepa, 
bdsium > beso, caballdrium >caballero, dream >era, cdseum >queso and so on (also 
modern Andalusian naide for nadie); cf. Menéndez Pidal, p. 48. 

In the eighth line, the reading οἱ (dat. of pronoun is: “‘to him’’) instead of et is 
very attractive, although the stone seems clearly to present a ¢. 

Ill 

No. 134 of the Inventory of the Photographic Archives of the Museo Numantino. 

**Procede de Santervas de la Sierra, provincia de Soria. 

‘**Se conserva en el Museo Celtibérico (Soria).”’ (T). 

ABICO: A=RCO 
LX -NATI-ET-CA 
RICVC-FRATER 
ET-TITVS:CASA 
RICO-SAICLICA 
LISTRATIO 
M ς 
8.0 ὴ this see Cagnat, Cours‘, p. 14 (Second and Third Cent. a.p.). 
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(On the upper part of the stone above the inscription there is a design in the form 
of a daisy with four petals, the whole inscribed in a circle. Below the inscription 
there is a geometrical ornament.) 

I read the inscription as: 

Abico ----τοὸ (?) et Ant(onius) an(n)o(s) | LX nati: et ri| cu(m?) | C 
(?) - frater | et > Titus - Casa | rico(?) « Saicli Ca | listratio m(onumentum) f(acere) 
c(urauerunt). 

Some words are clearly separated by points. The first two lines are very difficult 
to read, the stone being partly worn away. The form of the letters is generally very 
rough, particularly in the last lines, and points to an ignorant stone-cutter. 

In the first line, [Ma]rco does not seem possible. 

an(n)o(s), with dropping of final -s, is phonetically interesting, if I read it cor- 
rectly, which is doubtful. 


At any case, Prof. Carnoy has observed that final -s is often dropped in Latin in- 
scriptions of Spain, when at the end of the line, as in the case in question (A. Carnoy, 
Le latin d’ Espagne d’aprés les inscriptions?, Bruxelles, 1906, pp. 187 ff.). 


Caricuc, although the letters seem quite clear to me, is an impossible reading. 
We expect a nominative, for example, Caricus: --- -- οἱ Caricus frater et Titus 
- -- -- -- -- m(onumentum) f(acere) c(urauerunt). But Caricus is not known to me; 
I only find Carius, Carianus, Carienus, Carienius, Cariacus, Carican- (Schulze, 
Ezgenn., pp. 113 f.), as well as the emperor Carinus and the poet Lucretius Carus. 
For the form Caricus see below. 

Caric. could be a reasonable abbreviation of the Greek name C(h)aricles 
(cf. Cal(l)istratio in the next line); but what of the two following letters? 

Prof. L. C. West of Princeton University, to whom I have shown the photographs, 
proposed the reading Caicli in the sixth line; this would then be either an erroneous 
form with abbreviated spelling for Caicili, Caecili, and this Caecilius would be the 
father of Casaricus (Casarico Caic(i)li). In any case, the initial letter of Satelit can 
very well be a C, in my opinion. Then the comparison with Saeclus, Saecus, Saeconius 
(Schulze, Eigenn., p. 23, n. 3) in Northern Italy would be of no use. 

The name Abicus is not known to me. Could the comparison with Abicelius, CTL. 
xii, 215, be of any use? Abidius, Abienus, Abilius, Abinius, Abirius are also found 
(see Schulze). Or should we think of A picius, with ὃ for p between vowels? 

Casaricus is new in Roman names. However, the formation is a regular one, for 
the relation between Casarius " (see Thesaurus Onom., s.u.) and Casaricus is ex- 
actly the same as between Surus (Sura) and Suricus, Lambus and Lambicus, Ditus 
and Ditica, Turus and Turicus, Balbus and Balbicus, ete. (cf. also Carus and Caricus, 
if it must be read so, see above); cf. Schulze, Eigenn., pp. 25 ff., 43 ff. 
The suffix -icus is both Spanish and Illyrian; I do not believe, as does Schulze, 
that it is Celtic. 


IV 
No indication as to the location of this inscription has been given to me. 


4 Casariana (woman) also exists. See Thesaurus. 


G. BONFANTE 
DM MW 


SE....PRONIA 
NO...WERIVS 
VALE RIANVS 
FRATRICARO 


D.M. M W (sic). Sempronia | Numerius | Valerianus | fratri caro | mot -- -- -- (510). 

Could Noumerius in the second line be possible? Of course, Niimerius never had 
a diphthong: cf. Manios med vhevhaked Numasioi of the fibula Praenestina, one of 
the oldest Latin inscriptions (probably of the sixth century B.c.). 

The third and the fourth lines have ten letters each; the first one should have nine. 
Hence, 6 or 7 letters seem to be lacking in the fifth line and at least one in the second. 
A reading Nomerius (for Numerius) seems impossible, because there is one letter 
missing, although phonetically o instead of 7% would not be surprising at all. 


I have no information as to the location of the following: 


SILVANO 
TITVLLVS 
CA.../EDICO 
VIM F- 
VSLM-: 
which I[ read: : 
Siluano | Titullus | Ca . . (C)aedico (?) | wiam f(ecit); | u(otum) s(oluit) l(ibens) 
m(erito). 
A Caedicus is found in Vergil, Aen., 9, 361; 10, 747; Caedicius in CIL. ii, 2900 and 
in Juvenal; Caedius in CIL. ii, 3455; xi, 6345; cf. Schulze, Eigenn., p. 137, n. 1. 
Titullus (formed from Titus, Titius like Fabullus from Fabius, Lucullus from 
Lucius, Trebulla from Trebius, Marulla from Maro, Marus, Nerulla from Nero, 
Aprulla from A per, etc.) is found in Martial, 8, 44, 2 and CIL., v,'6591; concerning 
these names cf. Schulze, op. cit., p. 461, n. 4. 


VI 
From Afiavieja (province of Soria). 

MARCELVS 
ETCAIVS 
Q-PENSIIC 
P-EOM 
AVG:-MAR 
Ti-V°S- 

κολὰλ 

which I read: 
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Mareel(l)us | et Caius | Q(uinti) Pensiic' P. eo ml(?)t| Aug(usto) Mar | ti 
v(otum) s(olverunt) /(ibentes) m/(erito). 

A Pensius appears only in CIL. 5386 (Asisium). 

A Pentius appears CIL. ii, 2712 (although the reading is doubtful; P. Enti?) and 
5719. Cf. also Cutius and Cusus. 

Mars Aug(ustus) is often found in Spain (cf. C/L. ii, Suppl., p. 1129); but never 


Fic. 4.—INscRIPTION ON A JAR, No. VII 


Aug(ustus) Mars, in Spain at least. Should we read perhaps Marcellus et Caius 

4ug(ur)? Or Aug(ures)? The fourth line seems to contain some honorific 

titles in abbreviation, difficult to interpret since I have no photograph of the 
inscription: (7'=¢t(ribunus)?). 

The first line is complete and has 8 letters, the second and the fifth seem to have 

7 each and to be complete also. Hence there seem to be no characters missing from 

the end of the third (which has, as it seems, 8 letters and 1 space) nor from the fourth 

(which has 5 letters and 3 spaces; one letter seems to be a ligature of m+/) nor from 


; 
[41 
Sey 
Ε 
ὙῺΣ 


80 α. ΒΟΝΕΑΝΤΕ 


the sixth (which has 4 letters and 3 spaces). There seems to have been no room in 
the sixth line for the end of the formula /.m. (four spaces), so that the whole formula 
was cut and /.m. set in the seventh line. So the inscription seems to present no gap 
at all, although two lines are not clear. 


VIL 

“En las catas de los Pedregales. Barro de Clunia con pintura negra. Siglo 
II-III.” (T). 

I also find an indication of the date 1932 on the reverse side of the photograph 
which Dr. Taracena gave me, which probably means that the jar was found in the 
year 1932. There is no indication as to the present location of the jar. 

The lines seem to indicate something like a geometrical problem, or the measuring 
of plots of land. On the sides of the two triangles, Roman numbers can be seen, 
which appear roughly to correspond to the respective length of the sides, for the side 
which has the indication IX is shorter than the one which bears XI, and this latter 
one is shorter than the two sides which have XIII (these are approximately equiva- 
lent). The alphabet seems to me to be the “Cursive de Pompéi,”’ which can be found 
in Cagnat, 4th ed., p. 7, and used for “inscriptions doliaires.”’ If we place the jar 
with the mouth down, 1 think we can read some words, e.g. hos anglo..... 
pedes | hunc qu sit. But this is only an attempt. I hope that some more competent 
colleague will take an interest in these notations and solve the curious problem. 


G. BoNFANTE 
Princeton University, DECEMBER 1939. 


A RARE EXAMPLE OF AKKADIAN SCULPTURE 


IN THE collection of the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University 
is a small head from Mesopotamia, of such artistic merit and of such unique interest 
from the viewpoint of the history of Near Eastern sculpture, that it deserves a 
discussion in some detail.! 

The head (figs. 1-3) was purchased in Baghdad for the Fogg Museum in the 
spring of 1929. Unfortunately, its provenance cannot be determined with absolute 
certainty. At the time of its purchase it was attributed by its dealer-owner vaguely 
to the region of the Yusufiyah Canal, immediately south of Baghdad. Later, how- 
ever, information from well informed disinterested local persons has indicated 
ancient Kish as its find-spot, and it seems likely that this attribution is correct. 
The material from which the piece is made is black steatite, pitted in spots and 
showing a distinct greyish patina in those areas protected from wear. The dimen- 
sions are 7.3 em. (2% in.) from chin-level to crown, and 7 em. from ear-tip to ear- 
tip. The damage this object has suffered is evident from the illustrations. All of the 
breaks appear to be ancient, and the damage about the right ear and the back of 
the head is the result of intense heat rather than physical violence. The mutilated 
nose and mouth are probably the result of the same blow that severed the head from 
the body. 


In viewing the head as an artistic composition one cannot but be struck by the 


subtlety of the modeling of the facial contours. The fine sweep of line from cheek- 
bone to chin, when seen in profile (fig. 2), is the work of a sculptor versed in’ 
anatomical structure and sensitive to the essence of sculptural representation. The 
relation of the separate parts to each other is sound, and though complete realism 
is not achieved, the total effect is convincingly naturalistic. Yet in his naturalism 
the artist has escaped the lifeless effect that characterizes so much of the realism 
of later Mesopotamian sculpture. Nor is there the grotesque exaggeration of indi- 
vidual parts that is so disturbing in the Early Dynastic pieces. Actually, this piece 
falls between two ages, at a time when sculptors had become dissatisfied with the 
ill-assorted collection of physical elements that had passed for man in Early Dy- 
nastic times, yet before the age of static realism that had its beginning shortly 
after the time of Hammurabi. In other words, the work was executed in the third 
millennium, sometime after 2800 B.c. 

The head is obviously far superior technically to those of Early Dynastic times; 
and the Early Dynastic characteristics that show here are but the natural inherit- 
ance from that earlier period. The largest single body of sculpture in any way 
comparable to the Fogg Museum head consists of the portraits of Gudea, and other 
statues made during his governorship of the Sumerian city Lagash (modern Tello). 
There is a considerable similarity between our head and this group—the accentua- 
tion of the eyes, the greater breadth of the face in relation to its height, and the 
way in which the head rests directly on the shoulders with practically no inter- 


1 Museum catalogue number: 1929. 228. 
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vening neck. Despite such likenesses, the differences are even more marked. In the 
Fogg Museum head the finely incised eyebrows of the conventional Gudea rendering 
are lacking. Instead, they appear as plain flat ridges, merging evenly with the 
bridge of the nose. The nose itself is broader at its base, and from the portion that 
remains it seems clear that it was more prominent than those of the Gudea figures, 
though quite certainly never reaching the exaggerated proportions seen in many of 
the earlier Sumerian figures. The mouth, too, is wider in proportion to the nose, 
with greater emphasis on the upper lip, on the fragment left us, than the lower. 
The ridges forming the eyelids lack the sharp edges seen on the Gudea figures, and 
the precise treatment of the corners of the eyes is entirely absent. In addition to 
these points, the high position of the ears and their prominence is quite foreign to 
works of the time of Gudea. In fact, one need only to view the piece as a whole to 
be convinced of the essential difference in feeling from works of Gudea’s time. 
Moreover, there is about it a certain degree of primitiveness and a rugged strength 
of modeling that brand it as unmistakably earlier than, and foreign to, the suave 
compositions of Gudea’s sculptors. Consequently, we must look for its source in 
some period prior to the twenty-fourth century. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Fogg Museum head is the treatment 
of the hair, in which incised wavy lines radiate from the crown of the head, termi- 
nating in an even fringe of curls around the whole head. Figure 3 shows the change 
of direction in the curls, precisely centered over the bridge of the nose. The corre- 
sponding change in the rear is not similarly centered but is well around toward the 
right ear. It is significant that only within one ancient cultural province in the 
Near East is this fashion of wearing the hair and manner of rendering it found with 
any consistency —namely, that centering on the Dynasty of Akkad. Our closest’ 
parallel is the stele found at Susa and dated to the time of Sargon, founder of the 
dynasty. In this monument, of which fig. 4 illustrates but a part, it will be seen 
that the figure on the left has exactly the same treatment of the hair as the Fogg 
Museum head. Even the captives (fig. 4, second and third figures) show, over the 
forehead, this same convention, though here the curls are omitted. Other figures 
on this same monument, wherever sufficient detail remains, show the treatment of 
the hair referred to first under fig. 4, though the fringe of curls is not always clear.? 
Nor is the likeness limited to the hair alone. Consider the strong likeness between 
fig. 4 and the Fogg Museum head in facial contour, the line of the receding fore- 
head, the large straight high-bridged nose, and the firm small chin. Compare par- 
ticularly the position and accentuation of the ear, and the identical manner in 
which the eyes and eyebrows are rendered. There can be no doubt that the two are 
of one culture and contemporaneous. 

It is of distinct interest that another of the few unquestioned Akkadian heads — 
the specimen from Eshnunna, fig. 5*—shows also a very strong similarity to the 
Fogg Museum example. The fashion of wearing the hair is essentially the same, 

2 Clear and full illustrations of this important monument have yet to be published. However, the 
details are relatively distinct on the original. For published illustrations see: Délégation en Perse vii, 
pl. i, b; Essad Nassouhi in Rev. d’ Assyriologie xxi, 1924, figs. 1-8; G. Contenau, Manuel d’arch. orient. 


ii, figs. 462-4; C. Zervos, L’art de la Mésopotamie, Paris, 1935, p. 159. 
3H. Frankfort in OIC 17, fig. 17. 
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though the rendering is realistic rather than conventionalized. Note particularly 
the likeness of the ear (though not the position) and the rendering of the eves and 
brows. The chief difference between the two heads lies in the beard seen on the 
Eshnunna example. This need not bother us, however, for from Tello we have a 
relief fragment showing a bearded “prisoner” with a hairdress midway in con- 
ventionalization between the Fogg Museum and the Eshnunna specimens.‘ An- 
other example from Tello—described as a fragment of a Gudea stele—shows a 
similarly bearded figure, with its coiffure even more like that of the Fogg Museum 
head.* That these are also Semites must now be fairly evident from the hairdress, 
and it is probable that the beards of fig. 5 and of the last two examples cited from 
Tello distinguish the nomadic Semites from their more urban relatives of the royal 
court of Akkad. Certainly the two Tello pieces have the aquiline nose of the pure 
desert Bedouin. 

One further peculiarity of the Fogg Museum example is the shallow groove 
around the head, midway between the crown and the fringe of curls. This looks at 
first sight almost as though it were intended to hold a fillet much in the nature of 
the modern Arab “gal. It is more probable, however, that all that was intended 
was to show the natural wave of the hair in a conventional manner. In fig. 5, for 
example, the upper row of curls at the back shows quite graphically the undulation 
which the Fogg Museum head depicts in a more conventional manner, and on the 
statue of Manishtusu, the ruler second in succession after Sargon, we see the same 
horizontal depression around the crown of the head,® quite evidently for the 
same purpose. 

Fortunately, there is little difficulty in deciding just where within the Akkadian 
period our specimen belongs. The almost exact identity between it and the stele 
from Susa, of which fig. 4 is a part, assigns it definitely to the time of Sargon him- 
self, for an inscription on the Susa monument refers directly to that great king. 
Moreover, while the few Akkadian monuments all exhibit a certain unity of style, 
the very earliest —those originating in Sargon’s reign—themselves exhibit distine- 
tive traits that set them apart from all other Akkadian works. Thus it is not sur- 
prising when we note a distinct divergence in style between the Fogg Museum head 
and the statue of Manishtusu; nor does it approach in suavity and elegance the 
great stele of Naram-Sin, successor to Manishtusu.’ The head from Eshnunna 
(fig. 5), coming from the later level of habitation there — Level [Va—is also post- 
Sargonid, and the differences it shows from the Fogg Museum example are ander- 
standable on that score. The more realistic treatment of the ears, to take just one 
point, is indicative of an advance in time over the pieces of Sargon’s reign. The two 
examples from Tello, cited earlier, if they indeed are of the time of Gudea, would be 
later still,* and their differences again would thus be explained. Incidentally, the 
attribution of the Fogg Museum head to the great city Kish, earlier in this discus- 
sion, is plausible, since that city was within Sargon’s empire. 

4 de Sarzec, Découvertes ii, pl. 26, 10a. 

5G. Cros, Nouvelles fouilles de Tello, Paris, 1914, pl. x, 5. 

6 Best seen in Zervos, L’art de la Mésopotamie, p. 161. 7 Délégation en Perse i, pl. x. 


8’ They would, in fact, be post-Akkadian, politically speaking, though the types represented are 
certainly Semitic. 
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The identification of the Fogg Museum head as a work of Sargon’s sculptors 
unfortunately does not mean that absolute dates can be assigned. Scholars are still 
divided on the problem of the date of Sargon, even though the length of the dynasty 
is known, as well as its relative position in Mesopotamian chronology. Recent 
scholarship has tended to bring down in time the date of Sargon, and it seems 
probable that 2500 B.c. is approximately correct for his ascension to power. 

Despite our difficulty in absolute dating, the value of the piece remains unques- 
tioned. Not only is it a masterpiece of sculptural representation — vigorous in execu- 
tion and satisfying aesthetically—but it is the earliest sculpture in the round 
certainly identifiable as Akkadian. Only Mari has produced earlier sculpture that 
is demonstrably Semitic.? Nevertheless, the Fogg Museum head is a notable land- 
mark in the development of Semitic art, signaling its emergence as an expression 
distinctive in style, freed from the strict Sumerian conventions of earlier times. 
The profound influence that this style, which we see here in the round for the first 
time, had on the succeeding sculpture of Mesopotamia is self-evident. 

R. F. S. Starr 
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NOTES ON THE “CYPRO-MINOAN” SCRIPT: Joun Frankuin Dantet, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
This paper will be published in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED PHOENICIAN “THYMIATERIA” AND THE TEMPLE OF SOLO- 
MON: W. F. Avsricut, The Johns Hopkins University. 

In this paper are described two cressets, painted on the opposite sides of the entrance to a Graeco- 
Roman tomb-chamber of the late third century B.c. at Marisa (Tell Sandahanna) in southern Palestine. 
Except for their relatively great height these cressets are substantially identical in type with already 
known Cypro-Phoenician thymiateria from the fourth and third centuries B.c. Other subjects discussed 
in this paper were Harald Ingholt’s recent identification of the biblical hammanim as altars of incense 
and the problem of the pillars “‘Jachin”’ and “Boaz” in the Temple of Solomon. 


THE GODDESS WITH UPRAISED ARMS: Mary H. Swinpter, Bryn Mawr College. 

This paper discussed a number of statuettes of the type in question, found in Crete and dating from 
the end of the Late Minoan or the Submycenaean Age. A nude fertility goddess with wings, tiara, and 
upraised arms is also found in the Orient, especially in Mesopotamia ca. 2200 B.c. If the type was 
taken from the Orient, it was greatly altered in Crete and intervening stages are lacking. Related to 
the Minoan goddesses is the type of Mycenaean idol with crescent-shaped stylization of the arms. 
This type was probably introduced from the East at the time of Mycenaean expansion and can 
hardly be a reémergence of Early Bronze Age idols, such as the example from Zygouries, or the repre- 
sentation on the Early Cycladic silver diadem from Siphnos. The problem is complicated by the fact 
that there are no idols in the Middle Helladic period, and a gap of almost 1,000 years separates any 
possible Eastern or mainland prototypes from the goddesses in question. The small Mycenaean 
idol appearing first about 1375 B.c. can hardly be the model. Northern examples from Danubian I 
and II afford interesting speculation. These must also have come originally from the Orient. To the 
North the hut urns also point, such as the one which houses the goddess from the Spring House of the 
Caravanserai at Knossos. Three-legged thrones, with a back, on which our goddess sits, as in the 
Metropolitan Museum example, are apparently found only in the North. The question of the origin 
of the type and accessories must remain open, owing to lack of evidence, but a Northern origin was 
favored. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN NEW WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY: Wa. Duncan Strrone, Columbia 
University. 

The last five years have seen great advances in archaeological knowledge concerning the original 
occupation and the development of the higher civilizations of the Americas. The earliest human occu- 
pation came at the close of the Pleistocene, ten to twenty-five thousand years ago, when mammoths, 
camels and ground sloths were hunted for food. Such sites have been revealed in Colorado, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and South America. The clear delineation of the Folsom artifact complex, the occurrence 
of a still earlier occupation in the lower level of the Sandia cave, and the long sequence of primitive 
hunting cultures, uncovered by Bird on the Straits of Magellan, are only a few of these interesting 
recent discoveries. 

The work of Danish and American archaeologists has also uncovered a long sequence of Eskimo 
civilizations. One of the earliest of these existing about the time of Christ was the old Bering Sea cul- 
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ture, rich in a splendid art tradition, hitherto unknown on the continent. Even earlier is the Ipiutak 
culture, recently discovered by Rainey at Cape Hope, Alaska. This, the earliest known Eskimo cul- 
ture in America, may represent the first occupation of these people after their crossing from the 
Siberian mainland. 

In the field of the higher civilizations only two areas can be mentioned. In Peru the discovery of an 
ancient ceramic type amidst the splendid stone carvings at Chavin de Huantar, on the far side of the 
White Andes, is one example. Also within the last three years National Geographic Society expedi- 
tions under M. W. Stirling have revealed a long sequence of “Olmec”’ cultures in southern Vera 
Cruz. Here gigantic stone heads, new types of sculpture and what may prove to be the earliest dated 
monuments in the New World have been uncovered. Hand in hand with great advances regarding 
Zapotec origins in Oaxaca, and Maya and related cultures in Yucatan and Central America, these 
Vera Cruz discoveries bid fair to reveal the agricultural base shared with South America which served 
as a substratum for the later and unique empires that arose in South, Central, and southern North 
America. 


PHYSICAL TYPES OF ANCIENT CORINTH: Lawrence ANGEL, Harvard University. 

The study chronologically of skeletal material from Corinth (and elsewhere in Greece) shows a 
cyclic correlation of racial with cultural change. This is schematized as balancing alternation of in- 
flux from Southeast or North into Central Greece, with periods of marked change 2000-1500 B.c., 
1000-700 B.c., and Byzantine; data are scanty, especially pre-Mycenaean and _ post-Classical. We 
can dramatize this as genetic conflict between incoming farmers, chiefly long-headed Combe Capelle 
descendants, and the more roundheaded survivors of Mesolithic hunters (Alpine). The latter element 
grows in importance from Neolithic times, with certain sharp increases followed by almost equally 
great long-headed reaction (Cranial Index rises from 75 to 81). 

Race mixture is marked all through, but six racial types can be isolated subjectively: A, Basic 
White; B, Mediterranean; ἢ, Ancestral Nordic; C, Alpine; E, Mixed Alpine; F, Dinaric. 


Region B D E ( Number 
Greece % %.8% 18.4% 8. 10.0% 16.0% 250 
28.4% 24:3% 9.5% 6.7% 17.6% 74 


Corinth is distinguished by lesser frequency of Basic White, indicating less influx from Southeast 
than from South and West. But a northern element always appears: Mixed Alpine in E, H., Alpine 
(Dorian?) in the Geometric, Ancestral Nordic in Classical, and Dinaric-Alpine in Roman-Byzantine 
periods. 

More general cultural correlations show that Skull Circumference increases gradually up to the 
Classical period, then decreases rapidly to a marked low during the Byzantine. Variability in this meas- 
ure is significantly low in the Mycenaean period and almost equally low in the Classical period. 
This indicates that this genetic homogeneity in phases of mature culture follows (and precedes) 
inbreeding and great genetic variability during periods of confusion and racial invasion. 


BUILDINGS ON THE WEST TERRACE OF THE AGORA AT CORINTH: Rosert Scranton, 
Vassar College. 

The rising ground at the western end of the agora at Corinth was repeatedly modified throughout 
the Roman period, presenting an interesting picture of architectural development. When the city 
was refounded by Caesar in 48 B.c., roads from the west passed down the slope into the market place, 
but soon after a retaining wall was built bounding the main lower agora to the west, equipped with 
stairs at the northern and southern ends and with a ramp in the middle. The top of this terrace became 
the site of temples and ornamental buildings looking down on the agora and adorning it. 

One of the first of these was the circular Corinthian building dedicated by Babbius; to the south a 
temple was also built about this time, notable for its finely carved moldings and dedicated to Venus. 
A little later an ornamental fountain was built beside the Babbius monument, with a series of water- 
basins descending in steps to the agora level; on this fountain Pausanias saw a statue of Poseidon. A 
temple was erected in an enclosed precinct to the north of the circular building, and another was put 
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up beside the Temple of Venus. Concurrently various statues and small monuments made their ap- 
pearance, and a temple known only from slight traces of its foundations was built behind the Babbius 
monument, facing south, so crowded was the terrace by this time. This was the condition of the ter- 
race in the time of Pausanias, who mentions most of the monuments in his description of Corinth. 

At the end of the second century the fountain of Poseidon was demolished, and two temples built, 
one over the remains of the fountain, the other partially enclosing the ramp in the middle of the 
terrace. These two buildings are remarkable for several reasons, especially for the fact that two 
inscribed architraves show that they were built by Commodus—at least the inscriptions give his name 
and honors in full. 

These buildings will, of course, be published in detail in the Corinth series of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, but the war has made it impossible for the present to complete the 
necessary drawings. It therefore seems desirable to make a preliminary presentation of some of the 
more noteworthy material for those who may be interested. 


A ROMAN PATRON OF ATHENS: James H. Ottver. 

In an Athenian decree which has been assembled from eight fragments and will be published in 
Hesperia x, the subject, whose lost name may be deduced as that of C. Fulvius Plautianus, the great 
praetorian prefect of Septimius Severus and father-in-law of Caracalla, is proclaimed προστίάτης] 
of the Council and Demos, i.e. patronus decurionum et populi. This explains the phrase πρίοϊστάτην 
καὶ εἰὐϊεργέτη]ν (not ἔϊ[πταρχο]ν) after the name of Plautianus in an Eleusinian inscription, 7G. 
ii? 4216. 


A MARTYRION IN SELEUCIA PIERIA: W. A. Campse t, The Institute for Advanced Study and 
Wellesley College. 

This paper described and discussed a memorial church, probably of the fifth century, uncovered in 
the excavation of Seleucia Pieria. The church has a quatrefoil plan which affords comparisons with 
other churches in the Near East, including the recently excavated Cathedral of Bosra; and the eleva- 
tion raises a question concerning the form of the covering. The interior decoration of the church con- 


sisted of a figured mosaic pavement and carved marble revetment depicting scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments. 


EXPLORATIONS IN ELIS: Jerome Speruina, Yale University. 
This paper will be published in the JourRNAL. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF HOMER’S PYLOS: W. A. McDona tp, Lehigh University. 


This paper will be published in the JouRNAL. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK HERM: Herry Goutpman, The Institute for Advanced Study. 
The herm was not the end-product of a long evolution from an aniconic sacred stone . . . nor was 
it an entirely new creation; but the adaptation to stone, and for a new purpose, of a type which had 
long dotted the countryside and which consisted originally of a pole with cross-bar from which garments 
were hung and to which a mask was attached. 
This paper will be published in the JouRNAL. 


STAMNOT: Frankun P. Jounson, University of Chicago. 

Stamnoi vary widely in form, especially before 460 B.c. Aside from gradual changes with time, the 
form-groups should represent the work of various “‘shapers’’ (men who shaped the vases on the wheel). 
The Kleophrades Painter’s stamnoi resemble one another little more than any stamnoi roughly con- 
temporary; his scheme of decoration for them also varies. The Yale Oinochoe Painter’s stamnoi are 
very uniform in shape and, as Jacobsthal has noted, in ornament; so also the groups of the Troilos and 
Siren Painters. The Copenhagen Painter’s stamnoi differ considerably among themselves, but seem to 
make an intelligible series. The Berlin Painter’s stamnoi form two fairly distinct groups by either shape 
or decoration, the division being at nearly the same point in either case. Most of Hermonax’s stamnoi 
fall into two groups, one related to the Berlin Painter's later group in both form and drawing, the other 
in neither. Most of the stamnoi of the Deepdeene, Chicago, and Eupolis Painters are of the “Chicago 
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type,” with differences nevertheless generally perceptible between the series decorated by the various 
painters. The Villa Giulia Painter used this type somewhat and apparently introduced the “ Polyg- 
notan type,” used by Polygnotos and others after him. Stamnoi of the Villa Giulia Painter and of 
Polygnotos are sometimes very similar, but differ almost consistently in the handles. In ornament as 
in form, Villa Giulia Painter and Polygnotos stand together against Chicago and Eupolis Painters. 
The Kleophon Painter’s stamnoi differ markedly from the Polygnotan type of the Hector Painter and 
others; the Christie Painter’s resemble the former. 

In general the stamnoi painted by one man tend to be alike; when a painter’s stamnoi fall into 
groups according to style, they tend to fall into approximately similar groups according to form; 
when two painters are associated by their styles, their stamnoi tend to be associated by their forms. 
The simplest explanation would be that painter and shaper were the same man, but this seems im- 
probable as a general rule. Perhaps one painter and one shaper often worked together, or the shapers 
worked under close direction. Probably all three explanations would be true for different cases. 


A POSSIBLE SIGNATURE OF KALAMIS: Anton E. Rausrtscuex, The Institute for Advanced 
Study. 

The paper suggested that the fragment of a base, recently found in the Agora and containing the 
names (restored) of Kallias and Kalamis, is part of the pedestal of the famous Aphrodite statue dedi- 
cated by Kallias and made by Kalamis (Pausanias, I, 23, 2; compare notes in Hesperia viii, 1939, 
p. 156, no. 2). It suggested that the dedicator Kallias (father’s name is not given by Pausanias and 
not preserved on the inscription) was the famous son of Hipponikos and that the monument be dated 
(as has been suggested before) shortly after the successful conclusion of the peace of Kallias in 449 
B.c. The paper expressed approval of the attributions to Kalamis of the original of the Omphalos 
Apollo and of the Poseidon from Cape Artemision (the latter was first made by Ch. Karouzos, Δελτ. 
xiii, 1933, pp. 90 ff.), and it was tentatively suggested that the Poseidon statue originally stood in the 
Isthmian sanctuary, that it was a dedication set up by the Greeks after Plataea (Herodotus ix, 81), 
and that it went to the bottom of the sea together with a number of other statues which were shipped 
from Corinth to Pergamon after the fall of Corinth. 


THE BRONZE STATUE FROM ARTEMISION: Georce Mytonas, Washington University. 

The artistic merits of the bronze statue from Artemision will neither increase nor diminish by what- 
ever name we call it. Yet the proper identification of the statue, we believe, will make possible its attri- 
bution and this in turn may help to elucidate the shadowy figure of a great master of the Transitional 
Period. Shortly after the recovery of the statue Oikonomos recognized in it Zeus hurling his thunder- 
bolt; Karouzos accepted it as Poseidon and so did Beyen. Lately Jiithner (AM. lxii, 1937, pp. 136-148) 
has maintained that it is the victor statue of a pentathlete. The size of the statue, its divine appearance, 
lightly treated by Jiithner, the bearded features and the ripe maturity of the figure will hardly be ex- 
plained by such an assumption. The position of the relaxed forefinger contrasts with the position of the 
two extended and tense fingers common to lance throwers using the ankyle and the turn of the head to 
the direction of the throw is against the usual practice of pentathletes, who as a rule “kept their heads 
turned backward and fixed their eyes on the hand holding the ankyle until the moment of the throw.” 
Athletes throwing at a target naturally turned the head in the direction of the throw, but throwing at a 
target was not a sport held in the national festivals. Our statue represents a God who is balancing his 
missile preliminary to throwing it at a target. Since Zeus was the only hurler and since Poseidon is 
always represented as striking with his trident, our statue could only represent Zeus. The absence of the 
eagle is not unique, since in the statuettes from Dodona the eagle is not represented (cf. Elderkin in 
AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 225-233 and figs. 8, 9, 10). The object held in the right hand must have been a 
short missile to fit the space left between the hand and the head. If we place a trident there, and not a 
shaft, as was done by Karouzos, the heavy prongs of the trident will come in front of the face and this 
will be impossible. The Poseidon type, common in our period, is illustrated by the Livadostra statue 
which has nothing in common with our bronze. The types represented on the obverse of the coins from 
Poseidonia, Sybaris and Messana are so diverse that they can be explained only if we assume that the 
engravers borrowed the Zeus type to represent Poseidon. All the available evidence seems to indicate 
that the bronze statue from Artemision represents Zeus balancing his thunderbolt. The statue is not 
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the Ithomatas Zeus of Hageladas, but must be attributed to the workshop of that master. The place 
where the statue was discovered cannot be explained by the assumption that the ship was en route 
from Messene to Constantinople, because, from time immemorial, the regular course between these 
two points led by way of the Cyclades to the islands off the coast of Asia Minor and to the straits (cf. 
Nestor’s comments in Odyssey iii, 169-178). 


A STATUE OF MEDEA IN THE POLYKLEITAN MANNER: Ruys Carpenter, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

The well known statue of ““Thusnelda”’ in the Loggia dei Lanzi in Florence has been carefully con- 
sidered by experts on ancient German costume and pronounced un-Teutonic in every detail. None the 
less, the current identification as a mourning captive representing the captured province of Germania 
is still universally maintained. More critical inspection of its sculptural style suggests that it actually is 
a Roman copy of a Greek bronze original in the Polykleitan manner of the late fifth century B.c. The 
only plausible restoration sets a drawn short sword in the right hand and an empty scabbard in the 
left; the peculiar sandals are specifically Asiatic and occur on a familiar vase-painting of Medea. The 
formal identity of “‘Thusnelda” with one of the figures in the Peliad Relief in the Lateran clinches the 
identification, thus supporting a suggestion made many years ago by Milchhoeffer which met with 
instant and universal rejection. 


A GROUP OF ROMAN SARCOPHAGI IN THE WALTERS ART GALLERY: Kart Lenmann- 
HartTLEeBEN, New York University, and Ertinc OLsEn, New York City. 
This paper is shortly to appear in another publication. 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY OF TILKE TEPE: Sitvia Lake, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


HELLADIKA: J. Penrose Haruanp, University of North Carolina. 

Several points dealing with the Helladic Bronze Age were discussed. First, a clay tripod-like object 
with two cylindrical legs in front and a sloping board-like support in back should be considered a 
pot-support, not a spit-holder. The example illustrated is from Tsoungiza (Nemea), and is of Early 
Helladic III. Of especial interest is a fragment of a krater of the Late Helladic Period (L.H. ITI), 
probably of the fourteenth century. On this sherd, in brick-red paint, are the upper parts of two men, 
apparently warriors, carrying what may be spears. Each wears a peculiar backward sloping, hori- 
zontally striped hat, ending in a round ball or tassel. Two circles on each profiled face may indicate 
the eye and ear, but in the right-hand figure both circles are dotted. The body of the figures reminds one 
of a well known sherd from Tiryns, with horse, dog, and two warriors. A sherd, to be dated toward the 
end of the Late Helladic Period (ca. 1200-1150), found embedded in the clay between the great stones 
of the “‘Cyclopean”’ wall at the west end of the Acropolis at Athens, may be taken as further evidence 
of the early date of this wall that crowned the Acropolis. 

Attention was called by a slide to the damage that is annually being done to the tholos tomb near 
Menidi. Every spring the water fills both tholos and dromos up to the lintel of the doorway and 
remains for several months. 

Again the theory was presented that the roof of the Late Helladic megaron was gabled and hence 
that the megara at Mycenae, Tiryns, and elsewhere of L.H. III did not have flat roofs. Aside fromthe 
evidence of the transmission of the ridged roof, as well as other architectural features, from the Bronze 
Age to the Classical Period, there is other evidence. Rock-cut chamber tombs have been found at 
Asine, Dendra, Mycenae, and Argos, in which a gabled roof seems indicated. In 1939, Professor Persson 
found another such tomb at Dendra, in which one may see the influence of the apparently contemporary 
type of ridged roof. And at Berbati Dr. Akerstrém brought to light several terracotta roof-tiles which 
certainly point to the use of the sloping, and doubtless, gabled roof in the Late Helladic Period (1400- 
1150 B.c.). 


NOTES ON THE NEW MYCENAEAN IVORY: HEtEN Pence Wace, Evanston, Illinois. 

Since the publication (in Mrs. Blegen’s News Items, AJA. xliii, p. 697) of the preliminary photo- 
graphs of the ivory found at Mycenae in the British excavations in August 1939, we have found that 
practically all the fragments of ivory discovered with the figures have a definite place. The three 
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figures, two women and a boy, now form one consistent group. This completed arrangement presents 
certain new features and new problems of interpretation. As publication of the excavations is neces- 
sarily delayed by the War, it seems worth while to take this opportunity of showing the new photo- 
graphs and presenting a few tentative notes and comments. 


PLATO’S DESCRIPTION OF EARLY ATHENS IN THE LIGHT OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH: Oscar Bronesr, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The extravagant picture of early Athens which Plato gives in his Kritias is based on observations of 
the city as Plato knew it and on deductions from mythology and tradition. However exaggerated and 
embellished the account may be, it contains some information that may be of use in our interpretation 
of the early archaeological remains. 

Plato locates the original permanent settlement on the north slope of the Acropolis, where we know 
that many of the public buildings were erected in the early period. The south side, according to Plato’s 
account, was devoted to summer residence, with outdoor training grounds and public eating places. 
This separation into two distinct sections of different nature seems to go back to a very remote period 
in the history of the city. Before the unification of Attica, while Athens was still a rural community, its 
inhabitants, in accordance with a custom still prevailing in Greece, left their permanent quarters during 
the summer and occupied seasonal dwellings close to their fields and gardens. This may have been the 
origin at a later period of the suburb of Agrae, in which were numerous sanctuaries duplicating many 
of the early cult places on the slope of the Acropolis. The festival of Metageitnia, celebrated in the hot 
days of late summer, may have originated from this practice of the early dwellers who left their houses 
in the city during the summer and occupied temporary shelters at the edges of their fields. 


THE TECHNOLOGY OF BLACK ATTIC GLAZE: Marre Farnswortu, New York City, and 
S. E. Q. Asu.ey, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
The composition of black Attic glaze has been debated for some time and its color attributed to 
various black pigments. It has been demonstrated conclusively by the authors that the black pigment 
is the magnetic oxide of iron which is found in nature as the mineral magnetite (FE;0,). An important 


step in the solution of this problem was the development of a method for separating it in a pure state. 
This process is based on the magnetic properties of the glaze. Spectrographic and x-ray analyses leave 
no doubt as to its nature. Interesting implications regarding the method of manufacture may be de- 
duced from these results. 


SELECTED INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AGORA: Bensamin D. Mentrt, The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. 

Three new inscriptions from the archonship of Hegesias, 324/3 B.c., give the complete name of the 
secretary of his year and make possible restorations in other texts already long known. In particular, 
new readings must be proposed for 7G. 112, 362 and 363. Letters still preserved in the latter inscription 
are incompatible with the newly discovered name of the secretary for 324/3. It seems probable that 
IG. 112, 363, belongs rather to the archonship of Chremes in 326/5. For the minor officers of the Council, 
the new inscriptions give further evidence about the secretaries who had charge of the laws and the 
decrees. 

This paper is published in full as part of a report on newly discovered inscriptions from the Agora 
which appeared in the January number of Hesperia, 1941. 


POTTERY OF THE EARLY ROMAN PERIOD FROM THE AGORA EXCAVATIONS: Henry 
S. Rosrnson, Princeton University. 

Fine pottery produced in the Greek world during the 
the contemporary wares of Italy, been called “eastern Sigillata.”” The “eastern Sigillata” fabrics repre- 
sent a break from the Hellenistic traditions of pottery manufacture in respect to both shapes and glaze; 
but some elements of the stamped decoration of “* Pergamene”’ ware seem to indicate a survival of Hel- 
lenistic motifs. 

**Eastern Sigillata” pottery divides into three main fabrics, “‘Pergamene,” “‘Samian” and Tschan- 
darli. At least the first two of these have in common a peculiar method of glazing — by a double-dipping 
process— which they do not share with either Hellenistic or western Sigillata wares. 


‘early Roman” period has, by analogy with 
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““Pergamene”’ pottery appeared first in the second century B.c. and continued in use until well into 
the first century A.p.; but it was exported in quantity to the mainland only until the end of the first 
century B.c. In the last quarter of that century Arrentine ware began to be exported to the East; soon 
an imitative eastern ware, “Samian,” came on the market and this displaced “Pergamene” on the 
mainland and on the west coast of Asia Minor. “Pergamene,” however, continued in use in southern 
Asia Minor and in Syria. By the late first or early second century A.p. both “Samian” and “‘ Perga- 
mene” had gone out of use and a new fabric— Tschandarli— appeared; the extent and quantity of its 
distribution is uncertain. 

““Pergamene”’ and “‘Samian’ 


wares—their clays and glazes, the shapes peculiar to each, and the 
types of potters’ stamps employed by each were discussed, followed by a brief treatment of the device- 
stamps and signature-stamps used by potters both of Italy and of the East in the Hellenistic and early 
Roman periods. 


DIGENIS AKRITAS: A BYZANTINE EPIC AND ITS ILLUSTRATORS: M. Attson Frantz, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The romantic story of the deeds of Akritas has been popular in Greek lands from the eighth century 
A.D. down to our own times. It seems possible to identify various figure scenes on Byzantine pottery of 
the twelfth century with the exploits of this hero as described in the epic and its related songs. 

Part of this paper will appear in Byzantion. 


EARLY DORIAN FRIEZES: ἄξονα Karo, Oberlin College. 

Crete has yielded the earliest sculptured members of architecture. A capital found in the cemetery 
of Arkades must, from the context of pottery, be as old as 750 B.c. (Ὁ. Levi, Annuario x-xii, 1927/29, 
pp. 187, 450 ff.). It is an ancestor of the well known “Aeolian” treasury capitals at Delphi (Fouilles 
de Delphes ii, pls. 25 ff.), and may have been employed in a temple like that of Dreros (BCH. lx, 1936, 
pl. 31). The earliest extant friezes, from Prinia (Pernier, AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 171 ff.) cannot be 
later than the beautiful fragments from Mycenae, now currently ascribed to metopes rather than to 
a frieze (Kourouniotis, JdI. xvi, 1901, pp. 20 f; Rodenwaldt, Corolla Curtius, pp. 63 ff.). One of the im- 
portant results of A. J. B. Wace’s excavation at Mycenae, in July and August 1939, was proof that 
these reliefs cannot belong to the old temple of Athena, but rather, as he kindly told me, to a large ἡ 
altar. All the reliefs mentioned are certainly more than fifty years older than the earliest Ionian frieze 
known, which probably came from the old Didymaion (BMCat. Sculpt. i, 1, B 285, pl. 17), and was 
probably made around 570 B.c. Of course, evidence of the seventh-century Ionian friezes may be found 
any day; but it seems significant that neither Ephesos nor Samos has yielded anything of the kind. 
It seems justifiable to ask whether the frieze on the temple of Assos may not be explained by an older 
Dorian tradition rather than by Ionian influence. 


SOME EARLY COMIC FIGURES FROM LATIUM AND ETRURIA: Dororny Kent Hit. 

There are several representations of comedians on bronze cists of the fourth to third centuries B.c. 
These consist of two figures of comedians forming the handle of the cover of a cist from Praeneste now 
in the British Museum (no. 742, Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, 130); the engrav- 
ing on the body of another, now in the Walters Art Gallery, one figure of which appears to be a eome- 
dian (no. 54.135); and three feet of a small bronze cist found at Bolsena and now in the Villa Giulia, 
all in the form of comedians (no. 24786, formerly Collegio Romano, Helbig, Fiihrer® ii, p. 301, no. 1743 
and Schoene, AdJ. 1866, p. 179, no. 56). 

In addition, there are two groups of faces in bronze. These are the four feet of an oval cist from 
Praeneste in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (no. 22.84.3), and a group of pails which use a face as 
spout; one of these is in the Villa Giulia (Ducati, Storia dell’ Arte Etrusca, pl. 250, fig. 606; MonAnt. 
xxiii, 1914, ο. 651, fig. 30). Since the face alone is represented, it is impossible to decide whether the crea- 
ture is a comedian or a satyr. 

These figures are all parts of bronze utensils which can be dated in the fourth and early third cen- 
turies B.c. and which are native to Latium and southern Etruria. Although it is conceivable that the 
comic figures were copied from objects made in the Greek parts of South Italy, there is no evidence that 
bronze workers ever copied vase-paintings, and the celebrated ‘‘ Phlyakes vases”’ have not been found 
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in Latium or Etruria. Probably, then, these bronzes are evidence of a knowledge of popular comedy 
in the region about Rome long before Livius Andronicus introduced his comedies in the Greek manner. 


A GROUP OF POLYCHROME ETRUSCAN VASES: Grorce M. A. Hanrmann, Harvard 
University. 

A group of “‘Italo-Corinthian”’ vases, distinguished by its peculiar use of white and purple over the 
glaze of the background, is shown to be Etruscan by the provenances of the vases and by the relation 
of the incised figures to the incised figures of Etruscan bucchero vases. This group, well represented in 
European and American museums, is tentatively located in Tarquinia. These “‘ polychrome” vases 
range from the late seventh to the mid-sixth century B.c. and resemble the earliest Etruscan tomb- 
paintings in their handling of figures of animals. They run parallel to the Etruscan imitations of 
Corinthian vases discussed by Payne and precede the polychrome vases attributed by T. Dohrn to 
Tarquinia. A part of this paper will be published in the Bulletin of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University. 


A SILVER KYATHOS FROM GREECE: Maraaret Crossy, The Staff of the Agora Excavations. 

A brief report was presented on a silver ladle and strainer recently purchased in Athens, now in 
private possession in this country. There is a graffito on the handle of the ladle reading: ᾿Αρχιφάω 
κύαθος. The ladle, with a long straight handle ending in a swan’s head, is of a familiar type known 
both in bronze and silver. The strainer is in the shape of a grape-leaf, with the veins marked by incision. 
The grave group with which they were supposedly found is probably of the fourth or early third 
century B.C. 


A GREEK SILVER PHIALE: Gisexa M. A. Ricuter, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

A silver phiale mesomphalos, recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, is said to have been 
found together with a red-figured krater by the Dinos Painter in the Ashmolean Museum. The phiale 
is decorated with two figured friezes, beautifully embossed in late fifth-century style. Its accomplished 
technique helps to establish the ancient tradition that “‘ars toreutice” was developed and practised by 
prominent fifth-century Greek sculptors— Kalamis, Myron, Pheidias, and Polykleitos. This tradition 


had become obscured by the interpretation of toreutice as bronze statuary or sculpture in general. The 
primary meaning of τορεύω, I bore, and the use of the term toreuma for embossed metal-ware, show 
that toreutice must be the Greek equivalent of Latin caelatura, embossing. A re-examination of the 
passages in Pliny where foreutice and relative words occur bears out this contention. Furthermore, 
archaeological evidence shows that it is not necessary to confine toreutice, as some scholars have done, 
to work on chryselephantine statues. 

This paper will be published in full later. 


FROM A FIFTH CENTURY KITCHEN: Lucy Tatcort, The Staff of the Agora Excavations. 

Two portable ovens were shown, one a hood designed to be set over a brazier, the other shaped like 
a bell. It seems probable that the latter is the ancient κλίβανος in its simplest form; with hot coals 
heaped around it, it would provide good conditions for bread-baking. Another name for this same shape 
is perhaps trviyeUs, for the bell can function both as fire-extinguisher and as oven. These identifica- 
tions correspond to the use of the terms by Aristophanes and other writers. 

THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS OLYMPIOS AT DURA AND THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF THE 
SELEUCIDS: Franx E. Brown, Yale University. 

The Temple of Zeus Olympios at Dura-Europos consisted of a three-cella sanctuary on an open 
court entered by a Doric propylaeum. It may be dated in the reign of Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, 175- 
163 B.c. Its mixed plan, construction, and style testify to a deliberate policy of religious syncretism in 
which Seleucid Zeus Olympios was identified with Syrian Ba’al Shamin. 


AN EARTHQUAKE AT OLYMPIA: Writ. B. Drinsmoor, Columbia University. 
This paper will be published in an early number of the JouRNAL. 
DAMOPHON AND PLINY 34, 52: Marcarete Bieser, Columbia University. 


Pliny mentions a revival of art in the year 156 B.c. This is the period when Damophon worked 
many cult statues and groups for temples in the Peloponnese and repaired the Zeus by Phidias. The 
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need for repair and new temples and cult statues was the consequence of earthquakes, one of which 
probably made the repair of the temple of Olympia, including the corner figures of the west pediment 
and the Zeus, necessary. Damophon acknowledged the connection of his prosperous activity with 
the earthquake by a personal dedication to Poseidon Asphaleios, who makes the earth secure after an 
earthquake. The Romans became, in his period, masters and arbiters of Greece. The style of Damophon, 
combining Hellenistic baroque with classical grandeur, was in agreement with the eclectic taste of the 
Romans. Thus about 156 began the important classicizing tendencies which led to many adaptations 
of Greek masterpieces and to the development of the art of copying, to which we owe most of our 
knowledge of Greek art. It also was an important element in the development of Roman Art. The year 
156 B.c. may be the year of the rededication of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia and the acme of 
Damophon’s work. 


A LATE ANTIQUE ENGRAVED PLAQUE FROM EGYPT: Dona.p F. Brown, New York. 

An engraved bronze plaque, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art since 1913 (ace. no. 13.225.7), has 
been variously ascribed to Etruria and the third century B.c. and to Rome and the fourth century 
A.D. The iconography has never been explained. On the basis of a late second-century A.D. sarcophagus 
in Aix, it is possible to resolve the pictorial representation as that of Leda and the Swan with the birth 
of the Dioscuri and Helena. The date of the engraving, by comparison with certain ivory and bone 
engravings from Alexandria, is established in the late fifth century—early sixth century a.p. By these 
same comparisons, the provenance of the piece appears to be Egypt which had a flourishing pagan cult 
center at Philae until the mid-sixth century a.p. The use of the object is still a mystery, but as a metal 
engraving of its period it is unique and important. 


Papers Reap ΒΥ TITLE 
THE PROBABLE NEAR EASTERN ORIGIN OF THE GREEK NEOLITHIC CULTURE: 
Martian WELKER, The Institute for Advanced Study. 
The Anatolian derivation of Greek Urfirnis is now generally recognized, but few scholars realize that 


East to West influences between the two regions can also be established for the Neolithic period. 
Thessalian and Corinthian painted wares are usually derived from the North, whereas only a small 
percentage actually shows northern origin, the main stream of influence coming, as in later times, 
from the East via Anatolia. The evidence consists chiefly of pottery forms and techniques, both in 
painted and monochrome wares, but is substantiated by minor objects, such as seals and figurines, 
all reflecting the Obeid and Uruk cultures of Nearer Asia. 


HELLADIC TERRACOTTA ROOF TILES: Atva Exrorp, Bryn Mawr College. 

The presence of complete terracotta roof tiles (or of fragments clearly from roof tiles) in E.H. III 
at Tiryns, Asine, Orchomenos (?); in M.H. at Malthi (?); in L.H. III at Thebes, Berbati, Athens, 
Malthi, leads one to conclude that the appearance of roof tiles in the early seventh century B.c. in 
Corinth was but a reappearance of a method of roofing already known and used in Helladic times in 
Greece. The possibility of Near Eastern influence is precluded by (1) the general use of flat roofs in 
Egypt, the Near East, Mesopotamia, (2) the complete absence of roof tiles in any parts of these coun- 
tries that may have had pitched roofs until well after their reappearance in Greece. The possibility 
of Far Eastern influence is excluded. 

This paper, therefore, claims for the Helladic occupants of Greece the credit for the invention of 
baked clay roof tiles. 


THE IONIC TREATMENT OF SOME EARLY DORIC CAPITALS: IsaBe.xe KE ty, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton. 

At Olympia, in 1937, a bronze egg-and-dart moulding was discovered, similar to a fragment found 
earlier. This has been attributed by Hampe to the cavetto of the wooden columns of the third period 
of the Heraion, a reconstruction which is supported not only by the form, treatment and dimensions 
of the metal piece, but also by analogy to plastic decoration on certain later stone columns. While 
Hampe plausibly looked to Laconia, the source of the Heraion’s roof-tiles and probably also of its 
cult statue, as the origin of this decorative form, he erred in assuming that Laconian art and architec- 
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ture of the archaic period were purely Doric. That they were strongly influenced by Ionia is shown 
by the decoration on Laconian I pottery as well as by the disc-like Laconian acroteria with dentellated 
edges. The capital fragments from Amyklae, to which Hampe refers as a basis for his reconstruction, 
have a plastic leaf in the cavetto and a terminal bead-and-reel for the shaft, and moreover, come from 
a building with many peculiar Ionic details, designed by an Ionian architect, Bathykles of Magnesia. 
It is dangerous, however, to draw an analogy between the third period of the Heraion and the Amyklae 
throne, since they were erected more than 75 years apart. The earlier form of this Ionicizing-Doric 
column is seen in the West, where its evolution during some 40 years can be traced in Paestum and 
its vicinity from the elaborate Basilica and Ceres temple to the more simple column from the Heraion 
at Sele, which is similar to the Amyklae fragments and of approximately the same date. In the Basilica 
and in the Ceres temple at Paestum the columns not only have a plastic leaf in the cavetto, but the 
flutes have rounded ends and the shaft has a terminal bead-and-reel—details which appear on the 
Ionic columns of Ephesos, Naukratis and Delphi. In the Heraion at Sele, the Ionic treatment is con- 
fined to the cavetto, where the flutes have rounded ends and are separated by small petals. This is 
the type of column represented by the Amyklae fragments, in contrast to pure Doric archaic capitals 
such as those from Aegina, Akragas, Selinus and Metapontum, which have a smooth, hollow mould- 
ing in place of the decoration. Other capitals which have flutes with rounded ends ate known from 
Temple “C,” Selinus, the Herakles temple at Akragas, and the Gorgo temple at Corcyra, while a 
misinterpretation of this decorative form is to be seen in the pendant petals of the Xenvares capital 
from Corcyra. The late sixth-century school of Ionicizing-Doric architecture in the Peloponnese, 
inaugurated perhaps by Bathykles, is represented by a capital recently discovered near the Sparta- 
Gytheion road, as well as by other capitals from Longa in Messenia and Mantinea and Psili Korphi 
in Arcadia. 


THE SOCIAL ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE ATTIC THEATER: A. M. G. Lirrts, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In this paper four periods of the archaeology of the Attic theater—the archaic, the early fifth cen- 
tury, the later fifth century, and the Hellenistic—are examined to illustrate how the setting of the 
drama reflected consecutively the main social forces of the time. 

In the archaic period tribal society found pre-dramatic expression in ritual dances in front of the 
temple of the god; in mid-century, the setting for the Oresteia recalled the Peisistratid propylon of 
the Acropolis; at the end of the century the first permanent setting paralleled the Periclean Propy- 
laea. In the Hellenistic period, when a drama of bourgeois society emerged, the thyroma stage per- 
mitted an appropriate setting for the exterior of a row of bourgeois houses or their interior, together 
with a limited range of landscape effects. 


FESTIVALS OF THE AEGEAN ISLANDS, CHIEFLY FROM INSCRIPTIONAL EVIDENCE: 
IRENE Rinewoop ARNOLD, Bennett Junior College. 

In this paper an attempt is made to reconstruct a picture of the festivals of the Aegean islands 
from the remaining inscriptional evidence. The festivals are first considered in order of the frequency 
of their occurrence, and in the light of this evidence an attempt is made to establish the relative 
importance of the various island cults. The more important festivals of any one cult are described 
with reference to similar celebrations on the mainland. The details of the festivals are then elaborated, 
and local peculiarities are discussed and summarized. 


THREE RARE OBJECTS FROM ITALY IN THE CITY ART MUSEUM AT ST. LOUIS, MO.: 
Orto BrenvEL, Washington University. 

The objects in question are three bronze disks of unequal size. All are decorated with reliefs show- 
ing monsters or fanciful animals represented in a particular style which is not easily defined. The 
style betokens remote knowledge of Greek prototypes, probably from the Orientalizing period, com- 
bined with a rather independent decorative sense of highly provincial character. Every disk is sur- 
rounded by a series of knob-like bronze nails, indicating that it was mounted on a nucleus of other 
material. All three apparently belong together. Except that they are said to come from an undisclosed 
place in Italy, nothing has as yet become known about them. 
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They can be explained, however, by comparing them to a few other specimens of similar style in 
various European collections. It has recently been stated that these disks originally constituted parts of 
an armouring used by various old Italian tribes, especially by the Piceni. The statue of a warrior, 
found not long ago at Capestrano in Picenum, offers every evidence needed in order to understand 
how the disks were worn (cf. AA. 1935, pp. 572ff.; G. Moretti, Il Guerriero di Capestrano, pl. 6, 1-2). 
Thus the alleged Italian provenience of the disks at St. Louis is indeed borne out by the archaeological 
facts. The St. Louis pieces must be added to the brief catalogue of still extant remains of the archaic, 
Italic “pectoralia” (Marconi, MonAnt. 35, 1933, pp. 360 f.). The larger piece among the three is es- 
pecially interesting because it shows human figures above the monsters, which is unusual. The origin 
and expansion of the particular style displayed on these rare objects needs still further investigation. 
The boneless, rubberlike structure of the animals often reminds one of Celtic art. 

This paper will be published in the JourRNAL. 


THE GANYMEDE BY LEOCHARES: Ericu G. Buppg, Providence, Rhode Island. 

A new reconstruction of the Vatican group is proposed. It is based on a comparison of the various 
monuments which correspond to the description given by Pliny. Winter’s attempt (JdJ. 32, 1917, 
pp. 226 f.) does not take into account the restorations made by the artist Pacetti, who at one time 
possessed the group. 


FRAGMENT OF A FOURTH-CENTURY STATUE: Marvin Cuauncey Ross, Walters Art Gallery. 

In a recent number of The Art Bulletin, Dr. Hans Swarzenski published the famous purple leaf in 
the Carolingian gospels from Zanten. He says that this leaf, long a puzzle to scholars, belongs to the 
so-called ‘Roman Renaissance”’ of the fourth century a.p. He found very little in Rome with which 
to compare it. This gap is supplied by the fragment of a fourth-century statue now in the Walters 
Art Gallery, formerly in the Massarenti Collection in Rome, that represents the same style in sculpture. 


THE TYCHAION OF PHAENA-MISMIYEH: A. S. Keck, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The so-called ‘Praetorium” of Mismiyeh, just south of Damascus, published with short historical 
notice, ground plan and interior elevation drawing by the Marquis de Vogiié in 1877, holds an impor- | 
tant place in Near Eastern archaeology. In it are found architectural features, such as a distinctive 
wall niche, and a full width portico sustaining an arched entablature, that serve as the best means of 
establishing a terminus post quem for dating the Synagogues of Galilee. Its adyton of three compart- 
ments stands as the earliest dated prototype of the triple apse of Christian churches. An interior “in- 
scribed cross” plan and superstructure suggest, at least on paper, so striking a similarity to the dis- 
tinctive construction of later Byzantine churches that the “‘Praetorium” has been cited as the first 
pagan forerunner of the finally preferred type of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

Mismiyeh was dated by de Vogiié in the decade 160—169 a.p. by reason of inscriptions carved on it. 
The edifice with its portico and vaulted superstructure has been universally regarded as a single con- 
structional unit. New descriptive material in the form of two excellent photographs taken in the year 
1876 not only demonstrate that the building experienced two major building operations, but also 
call for corrections in de Vogiié’s plan and elevation where these depart from the completely trust- 
worthy evidence of the camera. ἷ 

Close investigation of the inscriptions confirms the thesis of two building periods, and indicates that 
the edifice at the time of the second construction was consecrated, if not reconsecrated, as a Tychaion, 
the shrine of the Genius Urbis of ancient Phaena. How much time had elapsed before the original 
structure received its Antonine inscriptions cannot as yet be determined, but it is probable that the 
building was from the beginning the chapel of the protectoress of the village. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Upper Palaeolithic Period.—In Proceed- 
ings of the Prehistoric Society, 1938, Part I, pp. 
1-26, a new periodical, begun since the war, 
D. A. E. Garrop shows that the accumulation, 
especially since 1928, of new European and extra- 
European data has made necessary a revision of 
the classical French schema of the succession of 
Palaeolithic cultures. Of the three main typologi- 
cal classes of the industries —hand-axe, flake, and 
blade—the last is characteristic of the Upper 
Palaeolithic, but it must have passed through 
the early stages of its development before that 
period. From a survey of the available data, the 
following “‘theoretical picture” is drawn: The old 
blanket term Aurignacian covers three distinct 
cultures —Chatelperronian, Gravettian, and Au- 
rignacian (proper), so-called from their type- 
stations. The Chatelperronian, emerging in Lower 
Palaeolithic times in some as yet unidentified 
centre, sends out two branches, one into East 
Africa, influencing the evolution of the Capsian, 
and the other into Northeastern Europe, where 
the Gravettian is developed. The Aurignacian 
pushes westward between them and the three 
cultures intermingle in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Finally, at the extreme limit of their 
migrations, the characteristic French sequence is 
established. Meanwhile, the Upper Gravettian 
has found its way into southern Kurdistan and 
the Aurignacian into Palestine and the Crimea. 
The great migrations cease towards the close of 
the Pleistocene, and local variations, such as the 
Magdalenian, arise. Far Eastern problems are 
still obscure. 

Development of Agriculture in Britain. —'T'wo 
main stages are distinguishable, with two phases 
of the second: first, a pastoral stage in which 
agriculture was secondary to stock-raising, in a 


population more or less nomadic; and second, a 


stage of settled villages, in which cultivation was 
carried on (1) in a “Celtic field” system and (2) 
in a “‘strip cultivation” system. The pastoral 
stage came in with the Neolithic culture; the 
Celtic field system was introduced in the late 
Bronze Age; and strip cultivation, introduced by 
the Belgae, was made general by the English. 
The Neolithic-Bronze Age herders used the hoe 
to till chiefly the light upland soils in irregularly 
shaped plots; the small squarish, also chiefly 
upland, plots of the Celtic field system are char- 
acterized by short furrows made with a light 
two-ox plough. The plots of the last prehistoric 
phase comprised long, narrow strips of the 
heavy valley soils, usually worked in long fur- 
rows with a heavy wheeled plough drawn by four 
or eight oxen. The herders reaped their wheat and. 
barley with sickles, at first of flint, later of riveted 
bronze, and ground the grain with rubbing stones 
and saddle querns. Socketed bronze, and finally 
iron, sickles, and rotary querns, as well as the 
saddle variety with its to-and-fro motion, served 
these purposes for their successors, who added 
oats and rye to their crops. The people of the 
last prehistoric phase also cultivated the four 
cereals. They had iron sickles and employed 
mechanical mills as well as rotary querns (E. 
Crecit CurweEn, Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society, 1938, part 1, pp. 27-51; 2 pls., 9 figs.). 
Early Bronze Age in Wessex. —The transition 
from the Early to the Middle Bronze Age of 
Britain has hitherto been obscure. Examination 
of the rich series of grave-groups of Wessex, 
which have usually been assigned to the Middle 
Bronze Age, reveals, at a period following imme- 
diately upon the Beaker phase, an intrusive 
culture involving a radical change of burial rite 
from inhumation to cremation, with a wealth of 
objects indicating the opening up of trade-routes 
unsuspected in earlier periods. A change so radi- 
cal can only have been brought about by an 
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actual ethnic movement. This must have come 
from Brittany. A date not earlier than 1700 B.c. 
seems reasonable for the beginning of the phase 
in Wessex. Early daggers in Wessex are not of the 
developed Breton form, but closer to their North 
Italian prototype: hence the movement to Wessex 
took place soon after the establishment of the 
culture in Brittany, the evolution of the dagger 
proceeding henceforth independently in the two 
areas. This Breton and Wessex tumulus and dag- 
ger complex may derive from the same stock as 
the Central European Tumulus Bronze Culture. 
The occurrence of amber suggests connections 
with Northern Europe; the treatment of amber 
and of gold points to relations with Ireland, 
with Crete, and with Mycenae, the forms of 
cups and beads to similar distant connections 
(Stuart Piecort, Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society, 1938, part 1, pp. 52-106; 5 pls., 24 
figs.). 

Stone Age in Bulgaria.—In Bulletin de l’ Institut 
Archéologique Bulgare xii, pp. 314-340, ἢ. Popov 
discusses the results of excavations in the Large 
and Small Caves near the Monastery of Drenovo 
not far from Tirnovo. In the large cave were 
found articles in flint, two stone axes, three types 
of bone idols and many fragments of pottery of 
a type common to late Neolithic sites in Bul- 
garia. In the small cave on the diluvial layer 
were flints of Palaeolithic character, together 
with bones of the cave bear, the horse and the 
cow (Bos primigenus). They seem to come from 
the later Mousterian. 

Neolithic Period in Europe.—In Short Com- 
munications of the Institute of Material Culture, 
U.S.S.R. iv, pp. 6-12, E. Yu. Kricnrvsky out- 
lines the history of the European Neolithic period. 
He divides the people immediately after the Tar- 
denoisian period into tribes devoted to hunting 
and fishing and tribes devoted to agriculture. He 
ascribes the pitted pottery to one and the ribbon 
pottery to the other. Then he traces the history 
of these two groups, one largely in the East of 
Europe, the other in the West, until there is 
finally worked out a certain unity of culture by 
the spreading of commerce and of cattle-breeding. 
He believes that in eastern Europe this period 
of cattle-breeding tribes was formed out of 
equally primitive agricultural and hunting and 
fishing tribes. The whole is an attempt to form a 
synthesis of Neolithic remains and to avoid the 
tendency to divide the whole period into a series 
of separate cultures. 
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A New Turkish Periodical. —The first number 
of Belleten, new quarterly publication of the 
Turkish Historical Society (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu), 
appeared under the date of January first, 1937. 
The purpose of the periodical, as set forth in the 
preface, is to publish scientific studies and trans- 
lations, documents, reports of scientific work in 
progress, such as archaeological excavations, 
bibliography, and other articles of legal, scientific, 
or historical importance. Many of the papers are 
fully illustrated, and those of special interest to 
foreign scholars are frequently accompanied by 
translations or summaries in French, German, or 
English. 

Early Use of Tin in Siberia. — In Short Commun. 
Inst. of Material Culture, U.S.S.R. v, pp. 45-47, 
A. A. Igssen and ἃ. P. Sosnovsky discuss the 
early use of tin in the region of the Yenisey. They 
find that tin first appears in alloys in the second 
half of the second millennium B.c., but that the 
actual fabrication of bronze in this area probably 
begins early in the first millennium. The metal 
was so common that it was used also for objects 
made only of it and they suggest several neigh- 
boring regions from which the tin might have 
been secured. 

Neolithic Urns.—Three fragments of Neo- 
lithic urns in the Museum of Szentes, Hungary, 
show representations of human faces (ἃ. ScaL- 
LANY, Germania xxiii, 1939, pp. 145-146). 

Prehistoric Painted Ceramics of the Near and 
Middle East.—In Belleten i, 1937, pp. 657-671, 
Arir Mirip ManseEt discusses early prehistoric 
cultures that are distinguished by certain classes 
of pottery decorated with designs in vivid colors. 
He notes striking parallels and sees evidence for 
interrelationships among areas as widely sepa- 
rated as Baluchistan, Iran, Egypt, and Greece. 
A main bridge connecting European and Asiatic 
elements was Anatolia, and the answers to many 
problems of origin and transmission of these 
earliest cultures are to be sought by Turkish 
archaeologists in their own soil. Eleven plates of 
excellent illustrations accompany Dr. Mansel’s 
text. 

Recent Discoveries in Bulgaria.—The Bull. de 
Inst. Arch. Bulg. xii, pp. 384-457, lists with 
short notes a number of monuments which have 
been found recently in Bulgaria. Among them 
may be mentioned a marble idol from Bog- 
dantsi (Asenovgradsko) of the Stone-Copper 
Age (p. 386); decorations of two Thraco-Roman 
chariots, each with two wheels (p. 400 ff.); a 
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Roman villa near Iskar and another at Orlan- 
dovtsi with a Roman provincial torso of Apollo 
(p. 409 f.); some arrow-shaped coins of the 
fourth-third centuries B.c. from Atia near Burgas 
(p. 424 f.); a marble head of a bearded man of the 
second century A.D. from Lomsko (p. 435); and 
a bronze statuette of Asklepios of the type of 
Naples from Tuchenitsa (p. 442). 

Excavation of Long Barrow, Gloucestershire. — 
Nympsfield Long Barrow is one of several tumuli 
near a “ridgeway” running southwest along the 
edge of the scarp overlooking the Severn Valley. 
It has suffered much damage before and since 
partial excavations carried out in 1862 and 1880. 
The recent excavations were undertaken to de- 
termine the of the 
barrow. The covering of the mound is chiefly of 
stone. It is egg-shaped, 90 feet by 60 feet along 
its greatest diameters, and contains an ante- 


main structural features 


chamber, central passage, and three chambers. 
The antechamber, at the east end, was approached 
by a horned entrance having double walls; the 
end was also horned. The barrow 
formed with alternating megalithic slabs and 
dry-stone walling, and was originally roofed with 
capstones. It is of simple cruciform plan, a type 


west was 


of which only two other examples are known in 
England and Wales, but it belongs to the general 
class of transepted gallery graves of which there 
are several other instances in Britain. The date 
of the monument is fixed by the mostly frag- 
mentary pottery known as Neolithic A, but there 
is evidence of its continued use into Neolithic B. 
The more or less fragmentary remains of sixteen 
human individuals of all ages were taken from the 
tomb in 1862; two skulls now preserved at Cam- 
bridge are dolichocephalic. The new finds, also 
fragmentary, represent seventeen individuals, 
but it is not possible to say whether these repre- 
sent individuals distinct from the others. Both 
inhumation and cremation were practised. Ani- 
mal remains comprise ox, sheep or goat, pig, 
and dog (Exste M. Cuirrorp, in Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society, 1938, part 1, pp. 188-213; 
9 pls., 6 figs.). 

A Bronze-Age Barrow.—This is a composite 
round barrow found on Breach Farm, Llanbled- 
dian, Glamorgan, with a mound (itself com- 
posite) covering a central burial pit, and enclosed 
by a stone ring. Four bronze implements were 
found, including what appears to be a small flat 
dagger, much corroded, and an axe which serves 
to date the barrow to the “turn” of the Early 


and Middle Bronze Ages. A number of fine flint 
arrowheads are of imported material. All this 
suggests the tentative conclusion that the culture 
represented by this barrow was derived from 
the culture characterized by the Breton dagger- 
arrowhead complex. If this is so, then the in- 
trusion that affected the South of England at the 
beginning of the Middle Bronze Age also reached 
the coastal plain of South Wales (W. F. Grimes, 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 1938, part 1, 
pp. 107-121; 3 pls., 8 figs.). 

Lanhill Long Barrow. — A. S. Piccort, 
A. D. Passmore, and A. J. E. Cave describe 
various aspects of this excavation. The Lanhill 
Barrow is situated about 214 miles from Chippen- 
ham in Wiltshire. The greater part of the mound 
has been removed for the stone. Recently Pass- 
more uncovered a new chamber in the previously 
untouched northwestern corner. According to 
Keiller and Piggott, excavation revealed a quad- 
rilateral chamber lined with large stone slabs 
opening from a 
partly stone-lined. 


with a “‘port-hole entrance” 
Dry-stone 
walling was employed to fill gaps in the slab 
lining and for biocking the entry to the tomb. 
The skeletal remains of nine individuals were 


passage entry, 


found. The disposition of the bones in the cham- 
ber to make room for a final burial, represented 
by an articulated skeleton, is strikingly reminis- 
used for 
successive burials in the Late Helladic Tombs of 
Mycenae. Similar conditions pointing to suc- 


cent of Wace’s “family sepulchres,” 


cessive burials in the same megalithic tomb 
are known from other Cotswold barrows, from 
Somerset, Scotland, and Scandinavia. According 
to Cave, the skeletal material represents nine indi- 
viduals, all excellent examples of Sergi’s Mediter- 
ranean race. Familial relationship is evident on 
anatomical and other grounds (Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society, 1938, part 1, pp. 122-150; 
8 pls., 2 figs.). 5 

Iron Age Site in Kent.—The existence of this 
site at Crayford, Kent, was unknown until it was 
disclosed by building operations. A large quantity 
of pottery and other objects was preserved and is 
now in the possession of the Dartford Public 
Museum. Most of it consists of plain, coarse, 
hand-made ware, the forms of which mainly 
represent a degenerate Iron Age A (Halstatt) 
tradition. This group is apparently contemporary 
with a small group of finer wares, mainly Belgic 
and probably dating from the last seventy-five 
years before the Roman conquest. The latter 
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part of this period is further represented by a few 
vessels imported from the Continent or from 
British localities directly in contact with Gallo- 
Roman culture. These indicate a similarly late 
date, and their presence serves further to under- 
line the absence of specifically post-conquest 
ware. The remaining group comprises two forms 
of ware: a dumpy pedestal-vessel and a wide- 
bellied bowl with marked omphalos-base. The 
latter can hardly be dated earlier than to the 
close of the first century B.c.; it survived into 
early post-conquest years. The site was evi- 
dently occupied until the close of the pre-Roman 
period, or until shortly after the time of the 
conquest (J. B. W. Perkins, Proceedings of the 
Prehistoric Society, 1938, part 1, pp. 151-168; 
1 pl., 11 figs.). 

Middle Bronze Age Barrow. — This barrow, 100 
feet in diameter, situated within a mile of the 
common outlet of the Stour and Avon at Christ- 
church, was excavated in 1937. Besides the pri- 
mary burial with pit containing cinerary urn and 
two other pits, one enclosing a carbonized tree- 
trunk coffin with a second cremated burial, the 
mound was found to contain also a large Late 
Bronze Age cemetery (Deverel-Rimbury Urn- 
field). The primary urn contained the cremated 
remains of two children; of 90 cremations in the 


intrusive cemetery, only 70 were burials with 
urns. Some of the latter were accompanied by 
small accessory vessels, or by sherds. In most 


cases these accessories showed signs of re-firing; 
presumably pots, as a form of offering, were 
thrown on the cremation pyre, then gathered up, 
either whole or in fragments, and placed in the 
cinerary urn. Revised distribution maps of 
Wessex Deverel-Rimbury sites seem to show that 
these invaders’ ports of entry were the mouth of 
the Wey at Weymouth and of the Stour-Avon at 
Christchurch. The spread of the culture seems to 
have been largely riverine. Sites outside Wessex 
are comparatively sporadic; the main concentra- 
tion is in the Wiltshire-Dorset area (C. M. Pic- 
cott, in Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 
1938, part 1, pp. 169-187; 2 pls., 11 figs.). 
Hallstatt Objects in Bulgaria.—In Bull. de 
VInst. Arch. Bulg. xii, pp. 341-348, ἡ. Μικον 
illustrates some Hallstatt bronze fibulae and arm 
bands found at Durzhanitsa in Western Bulgaria 
and from Ribnovo in Southern Bulgaria. Of the 
former group there is the largest double spiral 
fibula hitherto found and a needle 22.4 cm. long. 
It is apparent from these and other finds that the 
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Hallstatt culture of Western Bulgaria was in 
close relation with the same culture in the West- 
ern Balkans and that in Southern Bulgaria it was 
far closer to the same tendencies in Greece and 
the Aegean area. 

Hallstatt Hoard.—A notable hoard of bronze 
and iron objects has been discovered at Schorlen- 
berg near Kaiserslautern in the Palatinate. The 
hoard contained fragments of knives, swords, 
axes, spearheads, and bronze vessels. Parallels to 
these Hallstatt ““B” types are found in the 
hoards of S. Kanzian and Hungary. The material 
found at Schorlenberg may have been imported 
from Noricum by a trader (F. SpratEeR, Germania 
xxiii, 1939, pp. 158-163). 

Germanic Cultures. —A stone cist tomb, found 
near Kassel, attests Middle German influence 
upon the Hallstatt “C”’ culture of the Hesse, but 
one of the vases of this tomb is clearly derived 
from forms current in the South German urn- 
field culture. ἃ. von Meruart takes this con- 
tradicting evidence as the starting point for an 
interesting discussion of the uncertainties attend- 
ant upon the identification as Germanic of the 
various cultures of the Late Bronze and the Early 
Tron Ages (Germania xxiii, 1939, pp. 149-158). 

Bronze Age Goldsmiths in Wiirtemberg.— 
A. RretH surveys the scarce objects of gold found 
in the Bronze Age tumuli of Wiirtemberg. He 
concludes that these pins, rings, and spirals were 
locally made (Germania xxiii, 1939, pp. 147-149). 


EGYPT 


Origin of Egyptian Calendar.—The date 4231 
B.C. was, in 1904, proposed by Ed. Meyer as that 
of the invention of the calendar. This date, based 
upon the “‘Sothic”’ period, was accepted by many 
Egyptologists, among them Breasted; but in 
recent years has come a realization that the 
assigned date is far back in the prehistoric period 
long before writing, and of necessity later dates 
have had to be proposed. 

It was by the cycles of the Nile’s stages that 
the primitive Egyptian regulated his life, dividing 
his year into three well defined seasons, Flood, 
Spring, and Low Waters or Harvest. The Flood 
season (Akhet), following upon the distress of Low 
Nile, became the obvious New Year period. The 
Egyptians early recognized that twelve moons 
usually would complete a Nile cycle, but lunar 
reckoning always remained subordinate to Nile 
reckoning; and solar seasons were never adopted. 

By about 3200 B.c., however, there probably 
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began to be a recognition of the heliacal rising at 
Memphis of the bright star Sothis (Sirius) as a 
definite phenomenon heralding the coming flood; 
and the actual appearance began to count as New 
Year day. The Egyptian year was now adjusted 
to twelve artificial moons of thirty days each, 
followed by about five days (celebrated as “‘ birth- 
days of the Gods”’) of waiting for the reappearance 
of Sothis. 

For some hundreds of years the calendar was 
fixed to the star and was approximately correct, 
but the experience of generations was apparently 
leading to an acceptance of 365 days as making a 
perfect year. In 2773 B.c. a year of this length 
was adopted by simply neglecting to readjust the 
calendar by annual observations. No change was 
thereafter permitted; hence the Egyptian calendar 
was correct only once in every 1460 years (when, 
after the lapse of a Sothic period, this coincidence 
recurred). Records far back in Egyptian history 
show that the civil year was shifting constantly, 
e.g., by almost 125 days between 2350 and 1850 
B.c. The actual agreement of the rising of Sothis 
happened, therefore, only once again in all Egypt’s 
history. The author supports the view of Scharff 
of Munich who, in 1927, gave 2773 B.c. as the year 
of the invention of the calendar in Egypt (H. E. 
Winock, in Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society 83, 1940, pp. 447-464). 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Jerusalem. North Wall.—In QDAP. x, 1940, 
pp. 1-54, W. R. Hamiton reports on the results 
of five soundings made in the vicinity of the 
1937-38. The 
junction of the western tower of the Damascus 
Gate with the curtain wall was cleared to a depth 
of 10 m., exposing ten courses of the tower and 


Damascus and Herod Gates in 


twelve of the curtain. The masonry of the tower 
was composed of blocks with a raised central 
panel and uniform comb-picked surface (Style B). 
The main part of the curtain (courses 3-8) was 
composed of smaller stones with plain comb- 
picked surface and no marginal draft (Style C). 
The lower courses (11-12) were of the B-style 
like those in the tower and were evidently con- 
temporaneous. A few stones in both tower and 
curtain exhibit a different style of masonry, char- 
acterized by a point-dressed panel with two 
comb-picked margins (Style A). A close examina- 
tion of the B-style stones shows that many of 
them are A-style stones redressed. The haphazard 
distribution of the A-style stones shows that they 
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are not in their original position but must have 
been taken from some earlier structure. This 
A-style is known, from the specimens of it pre- 
served in the southeast corner of the Temple 
Area and in the wall surrounding the Tombs of 
the Patriarchs at Hebron, to be Herodian. The 
remains of a structure in the same style were 
found, evidently in situ, in the western cistern 
beneath the Damascus Gate. It was doubtless this 
structure which supplied the builders of the 
present tower with their materials. 

The soil lying against the two lowest courses 
of the tower contained a substantial proportion 
of third- or fourth-century A.p. pottery, but 
Hamilton believes that this material represents 
a later intrusion consequent upon a reconstruction 
of the wall. He assigns the tower and the two lower 
courses of the curtain to an early stage in the 
history of Aelia Capitolina. 

Near the junction of the eastern tower of the 
Damascus Gate with the wall, excavation dis- 
closed an arch surmounting an opening 2.5 m. 
wide. This was evidently the eastern side gate of 
a triple gateway. The middle stone above the arch 
preserves the following fragment of an inscription: 
COL(onia) AEL(ia) CAP(itolina) D(ecurionum) 
D(ecreto). The stone is not in its original position, 
however. 

A sounding made east of Herod’s Gate indi-. 
cated that there had been a reconstruction of the 
wall in the sixth or seventh century, as well as in 
the third or early fourth. Soundings in front of the 
first tower to the west of Herod’s Gate showed 
that the foundations of this tower and of the 
adjoining wall were of the same style as those at 
the Damascus Gate. Clearances in front of the 
tower revealed the outline of a wall along the edge 
of a fosse cut through the Bezetha Hill, a wall 
which for a time replaced the earlier (and present) 
line. Evidence for the date of the cutting of this 


fosse was provided by the discovery of an aqueduct 


running north and south under the present wall. 
Fragments of ribbed jars of the third- or fourth- 
century type had been used in the latest plastering 
of the channel. Sometime after that its usefulness 
was destroyed by the cutting of the fosse. Hence 
this fosse, through which the Jericho Road now 
runs, cannot have been dug till after the third or 
early fourth century A.D. 

Late Bronze Tomb.—Further 
Cypriote relations with Palestine is furnished by 
a Late Bronze II tomb discovered in 1937 at Tel 
Jerishe, about five kilometers northeast of Jaffa. 


evidence of 
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It contained a number οὗ Cypriote bowls as well as 
weights, scarabs, and a seal (J. Ory in QDAP. x, 
pp. 55-57). 

Bronze Figurine from Tarsus. —S. PrzEworskI 
describes and discusses a small bronze bull from 
Tarsus which was bought in 1933 by the National 
Archaeological Museum in Warsaw. He compares 
the figurine with several other published and 
previously unpublished bronzes, ivories, and terra- 
cottas, and concludes that the specimen from 
Tarsus should be dated at about 1000 B.c. 
(Belleten ii, 1938, pp. 183-189; pls. I, 11). 


ANATOLIA 


Excavations at Alaca Héyiik.—Systematic ex- 
cavations at the large and important site of Alaca 
Hoyiik (known also as Héyiik, Euyuk, Uejiik) 
were conducted from August 22 to the end of 
November, 1935 by the Turkish Historical So- 
ciety. Work was under the direction of Dr. Hamit 
Ziibeyr Kosay, director of the Turkish archae- 
ological service, and Remzi OGuz Artix, archae- 
ologist in the Ministry of Education. The latter 
publishes a first preliminary report of the excava- 
tions in Belleten i, 1937, pp. 210-221 (French 
translation, pp. 222-234). In the same number of 
the journal appears an illustrated report by 
Sevket Aziz Kansvu on the skeletal material 
recovered from the tombs (pp. 180-202, Turkish 
and French). 

Alaca Hiyiik, an oval hill more than 300 m. 
long and the site of a small Turkoman village, lies 
some 25 km. north of Bogazkéy. Here, during the 
first campaign of excavation, the surrounding ter- 
ritory was explored and a trial pit, measuring 
18 x 22 m., was dug on the hill itself. This pit 
reached a maximum depth of 10.20 m., where 
virgin soil was not yet encountered. 

Architectural remains were scanty, and are not 
discussed in detail in the preliminary report. The 
stratification, however, was clearly marked, and 
numerous layers of habitation-deposit were ex- 
amined successively. These may be summarized 
as follows (measuring from the surface) : 0-2.50 m., 
Turkish, Byzantine, and Roman; 2.50-4 m., 
Hittite Empire, with a continuous layer of burnt 
débris at ca. 3.50-4 m.; 4-6 m., Early Hittite, with 
a second burnt layer at ca. 5.50-6 m.; 6-10 m., 
Copper Age; below 10 m., Chalcolithic. Large 
quantities of pottery and miscellaneous objects 
of metal, stone, bone, and terracotta were col- 
lected from the various layers. 

Most startling of the discoveries were three 
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shaft tombs, apparently of royal character, found 
at depths of 6 to 8 m. These were roughly rectangu- 
lar in shape and of large size, one measuring, at 
an average, 2.25 x 5.75 m., another 3.50 x 4 m. 
Above and around the tombs were remains of 
circular altars and the bones of sacrificial animals 
(dogs, sheep, bulls). The walls of the tombs were 
built of undressed stones and were lined with clay 
mortar. The floors were of clay, and the roof had 
been built apparently of wooden beams, twigs, 
and earth. Two contained one skeleton each; in 
the third two skeletons were found at different 
levels. 

An extraordinarily rich array of offerings had 
been buried with the dead. These include several 
vessels of gold, among them a fine “champagne 
cup” and a long spouted pitcher; a series of so- 
called “‘solar discs,” probably of copper, fashioned 
with complex grille-work and appended orna- 
ments; elaborate figures of stags and panthers of 
bronze or copper with silver inlay; long tapering 
spear-points and horn-like hooks, perhaps cere- 
monial in character; seal-stones, jewellery, and 
countless other objects of metal, stone, and 
terracotta. 

The Second Campaign at Alaca Héyiik. — Ex- 
cavations at Alaca Héyiik were resumed during 
the summer of 1936 under the direction of H. Z. 
Kosay, who publishes a report of the work in 
Belleten i, 1937, pp. 525-533 (English translation, 
pp. 534-542). In this campaign the stratification, 
of which the main outlines had been established 
the year before, was reviewed in detail, and 
through further excavation the sequence of layers 
was examined down to virgin soil, which was 
found at a depth of 13.81 m. below the surface. 
The architectural remains in the excavated area 
were more thoroughly studied in relation to the 
cultural levels, and parts of buildings provision- 
ally identified as temples or palaces were assigned 
to the early Hittite period and the Empire. A 
fourth royal tomb was found, and evidence was 
discovered for dating this whole group of burials 
to the earliest years of the third millennium or 
even to the end of the fourth. Among the re- 
markable objects found in the tombs of this stra- 
tum were bits of worked iron, rivalling in age the 
earliest known specimens from Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. Dr. Kogay’s article is illustrated with 
plans of the tombs and photographs of architec- 
tural remains and objects from the tomb treasures. 

Early Skeletons from the Troad.—Srvxer Aziz 
Kansu publishes a report of the skeletal material 
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from Kum Tepe, a small mound on the bank of the 
Scamander, 5 km. northwest of Troy. The excava- 
tion was carried out in 1934 by Dr. H. Z. Kosay 
and Dr. J. Sperling in connection with the 
University of Cincinnati Excavations in the 
Troad (see AJA. xxxix, 1935, pp. 32-34; Kogsay, 
Sperling, Troad da Dért Yerlegme Yeri, Istanbul, 
1936). Much of the habitation deposit at this site 
was slightly earlier than, or contemporary with, 
the first layers of Troy I. In these early strata the 
exploratory trenches revealed several shallow 
graves which contained skeletons in a contracted 
position, the bones in a moderately good state of 
preservation. Dr. Kansu publishes full tables of 
measurements and a valuable series of photo- 
graphic illustrations (Belleten i, 1937, pp. 557-569; 
French translation, pp. 570-582). 


GREECE 
AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

Helladic Greece. — Under this title, Ertcu G. 
Buppg, in Bull. R. I. School of Design xxvii, 1939, 
nos. 2-3, pp. 1-17 (20 figs.) summarizes in brief 
the latest results of a study of pre-Dorian culture 
on the mainland of Greece. The article is divided 
into three parts—Early Helladic (pp. 1-6) in 
which parallels between this agrarian culture and 
that of Thuringia in Germany are drawn; Middle 
Helladic (pp. 6-11), the beginning of which he 
places at about 1900 B.c., coincident with the rise 
of the Hittite kingdom, probably the age of the 
legendary heroes of Greece, and the great era of 
Minoan Crete; and Late Helladic (pp. 12-17), 
beginning about 1400 B.c. The writer considers 
the “‘Dorians’’ to be Indo-Germanic Illyrians mi- 
grating from the Lausitz culture in southeastern 
Germany. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANOUS 

Halae.—In Hesperia ix, 1940, pp. 381-514, 
Herry discusses under seven heads her 
excavations of the acropolis at Halae in Locris. 
(1) Two systems of circuit walls can be distin- 
guished (pp. 381-397; pl. III): one, a polygonal 
wall of limestone (early sixth century B.c.), the 
other, enlarging the first, of carefully cut poros 
(350-325 B.c.). (2) The first temple area (pp. 
397-430; 580-560 B.c.), dedicated to Athena 
Poliouchos, preserves traces of a temple about five 
metres square, of crude painted brick, with cult 
statue (not preserved), and dedications both 
epigraphic and sculptural, including figurines of 
bronze and terracotta. A new inscription, earlier 
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than 550 (p. 428), reads faciov μ᾽ ἀνέθεκε, 
Διάκριος μ᾽ ἐποίξεσα. (3) The second area (pp. 
430-477) centres about a small Doric temple 
to Athena, backed against the west wall, and 
built after the earthquake of 426. Here were found 
fragments of sculpture, bronze and terracotta, 
including several exquisite sphinxes. (4) Bordering 
the street leading from the North Gate (pp. 
478-487) there were twin dwellings or shops 
(dated 350-325), each five-chambered, with iso- 
lated rooms. Behind the westernmost was added 
a long chamber where innumerable loom-weights 
were unearthed: here the πεταμνυφάντεραι (Attic 


equivalent ἐργαστῖναι) supervised the weaving 


of the sacred peplos. (5) At the Northeast Gate 
(pp. 487-490) were the two-room shops (second 
century A.D.) of a statue-seller, a metal-worker, 
and a food-seller. (6) Overlying the original 
Northeast Gate is a Roman bath of the fourth 
century A.D. (p. 490), erected after the acropolis 
ceased to exist as a fortified unit. (7) Among the 
unstratified objects (pp. 491-514) Miss Goldman 
catalogues a number of bronze surgical instru- 
ments and lamps. “In the buildings of Halae we 
see reflected the evolution of the small Greek town 
during the sixth century: at the beginning provin- 
cial isolation expressed in the crude sculpture and 
awkward capitals of the first level, at the end 
participation in the common standard of excel-. 
lence open to all who could afford to pay for its 
products” (p. 455). 

Mounds in Thrace.—In Bull. de I’ Inst. Arch. 
Bulg. xii, pp. 259-280, Ivan Ve.LKov discusses the 
mounds near Brezovo. These date from the fifth 
century B.c. to the first century a.p. Among the 
discoveries was the apparent certainty that at 
least one of the mounds had not been used for 
the Baba-Donina 
Mogila, there was found a bronze mirror with 


burial purposes. In another, 


a wooden frame carrying a relief of Aphrodite of a 
Hellenistic type of the third century B.c. Exten- 
sive finds of Thracian pottery were also reported, 
and some of these seem to have been native 
imitations of Greek ware. 

Greek Settlements on Black Sea.—In Bull. de 
UInst. Arch. Bulg. xii, pp. 185-258, Cur. M. 
Danov discusses the economic development of the 
western half of the Black Sea with especial refer- 
ence to the Greek settlements in Bulgaria. He 
shows how these were largely under the influence 
of Miletus, then under the influence of the Athe- 
nian Empire, and on the basis of the archaeological 
finds and the scanty literary notices he traces the 
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special affiliations of these settlements down to 
the coming of the Romans. The cities in this area 
did not develop so rapidly as those on the north 
shore of the Black Sea, because of the low culture 
of the Thracians, and later with the exhaustion of 
Greece, the financial conditions became very 
serious. Hitherto this area has not been well 
explored and such a sketch as this seems to be 
merely preliminary but the general outlines of the 
foreign relations seem to be fairly definite. 

Island of Berezan.—In Short Commun. Inst. of 
Material Culture, U.S.S.R. v, pp. 49-54, O. A. 
ARTAMONOVA discusses pit dwellings on the 
northern end of the island of Berezan in the gulf 
of the Dnieper and Bug Rivers. These were 
apparently occupied by a native population in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c. when the first 
Greek settlements were made on the island. The 
culture of the Greek settlers was Ionian, as is 
shown by the pottery and other remains. 

A Peculiar Tile.—In Short Commun. Inst. of 
Mater. Culture, U.S.S.R. iv, pp. 32-33, A. K. 
Takumay publishes a tile found near Chersonesus 
in the Crimea. This was found along with several 
carrying brand marks of Sinope of the third 
century B.c. and is remarkable because it contains 
a semicircular opening or window for the purpose 
of admitting light and air. It is still a question 
whether the storehouse to which this tile belonged 
had an attic or whether the opening went directly 
into the storehouse. This is the first example of 
this type found. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Abbreviations in Inscriptions.— Every student 
of Greek epigraphy will hail with delight the 
appearance of a catalogue of Abbreviations in 
Greek Inscriptions (The Near East, 200 B.C.—A.D. 
1100) by M. Av1-Yonau, published as a Supple- 
ment to QDAP. ix, 1940, pp. 1-125. The cata- 
logue is based on the inscriptions from Cyrenaica, 
Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, Asia Minor, Armenia, the Crimea 
and the northern shore of the Black Sea, Thrace 
and the Balkan peninsula. Of the materials from 
Greece, the neighboring islands, Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, Italy, and the West, only a small selection 
has been included and this for special reasons. 
While the time limits are 200 B.c. to 1100 a.p., 
many abbreviations dating after 1100 have been 
admitted for the sake of completeness. Inscrip- 
tions on movable objects of any sort, such as 
papyri, ostraca, coins and pottery stamps have 
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been excluded. The catalogue includes not only 
abbreviations in the ordinary sense, but omissions 
caused by mistakes, involutions, haplographies, 
isopsephisms, symbols, etc. Each abbreviation is 
followed by a reference to the earliest known 
inscription containing the abbreviation and the 
date, if known. Thirty-six pages of Introduction 
are devoted to a discussion of abbreviations in 
general, their use and misuse, the subject matter 
of abbreviations, an historical note on the devel- 
opment of the use of abbreviations in Greek 
statistical tables, a list of notable dated inscrip- 
tions with numerous or interesting abbreviations, 
abbreviations from the Near East compared with 
Attic abbreviations, methods of abbreviation, 
remarks on the history of the contraction and the 
“‘nomina sacra,”’ abbreviation marks, the use of 
numbers to denote words or phrases, the trans- 
literation of the Latin V into Greek, etc. There 
follows (a) a Catalogue of abbreviations con- 
taining 4130 entries; (b) Sigla; (c) Addenda, 
giving 205 more entries, complete to the end of 
1938; (d) Chronological List of Abbreviations. 

Inscriptions in Bulgaria.—In Bull. de I’ Inst. 
Arch. Bulg. xii, pp. 281-303, D. DrtscHew 
publishes a collection of inscriptions found in 
various parts of Bulgaria. Many of these are from 
grave stelae and from scenesof the Thracian Rider. 

Inscription from Olbia.—In the Short Commun. 
Inst. Mater. Culture, U.S.S.R. iv, pp. 31-32, 
S. A. ZHEBELEV discusses an inscription found at 
Olbia for the migration of τοῖς ᾿Αρμενιοῖς. This 
is usually interpreted Armenian, but the author 
believes that the people were from the city of 
Armena near Sinope. This place is mentioned in 
Xenophon, Anabasis vi, 1, 15. 

A Bacchic Cult.—TJbid., pp. 57-49, S. A. ZuE- 
BELEV discusses the εἰσποιητοὶ ἀδελφοί of the 
brotherhoods of Tanais and decides on the basis 
of the Athenian Cult of Bacchus (S7G. 3, 1109) that 
they are members who have been taken into a cult 
but that they were not hereditary members of it. 
The πρεσβύτερος who is often mentioned in these 
connections was undoubtedly a presiding official. 


SCULPTURE 


The East Pediment at Olympia.—In Jd/. 54, 
1939, pp. 137-218, H. Bute describes and 
justifies a new reconstruction of this pediment, 
installed at the Dresden Albertinum by himself 
and the sculptor H. Conradi. In general arrange- 
ment, this restoration follows Pfuhl’s order: 
Oinomaos and Sterope on the north side (only 


thus are their pentimenti intelligible, and nothing 
in Pausanias’ description forbids this position); 
kneeling girl in front of the north chariot; crouch- 
ing boy behind the north seer; second seer behind 
south chariot (his position exactly fixed by a 
slight pentimento in the head, to bring it within 
the slope of the pediment). But Pelops and Oino- 
maos have been shifted from their oblique poses 
into frontal view. This change, dictated by the 
treatment of the backs of all five standing figures 
(squared off parallel to the background), makes 
the line and mass of Oinomaos for the first time 
really powerful; gives the slim elastic figure of 
Pelops its proper significance; abolishes a glaring 
infelicity (Oinomaos’ elbowing attitude to Zeus), 
and invests the whole central group with a new 
poise and dignity. To make this readjustment 
fully telling, Pelops’ spear must rest perpendicu- 
larly on a continuous plinth running beneath both 
chariots. As in the central group, so throughout, 
the right setting is found by aligning each figure 
with its most significant axis parallel to the edge 
(especially benefited, the Alpheios, the 
crouching boy, Sosipolis, near the north end). 
Some new restorations were ventured, the most 
important in the figure of the south seer (Klytios) ; 
he has now a supporting staff in the left hand; his 
right leg is no longer drawn in; the right elbow 
rests on the right knee. In this pose, which takes 
scrupulous account of the anatomy and drapery 


and 


of the remains, a heart-breaking problem has been 
solved; no longer is the figure top-heavy or un- 
becomingly cramped, though one oddity is in- 
eradicable, the irrational folds running diagonally 
from the left hip—awkward consequence of a 
pentimento which cut away the mantle to give 
rounder modelling to the trunk. In many other 
parts of the East pediment pentimenti can be 
detected, and in the West pediment, besides the 
alteration in Apollo’s drapery (turned into a 
dignifying background), the insertion of the two 
old women was an afterthought, by which a mis- 
take of spacing was brilliantly retrieved. In mak- 
ing room for these “‘ mothers of the centaurs,”’ the 
designer had to swing the two nymphs, and the 
last Lapith on each side, out of their original 
setting parallel to the edge, violating the principle 
of alignment observed everywhere else in both 
pediments, but to good purpose. The main com- 
position, more pictorial than sculptural in its 
effect, was thus braced between two stops of solid 
sculptural depth. Quite enough of the original 
Parian marble remains to show that this alteration 
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is not to be imputed to the repairer, who in the 
Roman period restored the dilapidated ends of the 
pediment in Pentelic marble. 

His reconstruction has suggested to Bulle a 
new appreciation of the spirit of the East pedi- 
ment, which is not dramatic and Aeschylean, but 
rather Pindaric. Pindaric the moralization, Aidos 
set against Hybris, and legend expurgated (for 
Myrtilos is significantly absent); but especially 
Pindaric the loose parataxis of elements sym- 
bolizing various associations of the place; the 
cults of Zeus, Pelops, and Hippodameia; the min- 
istrations of the Iamid and Klytiad priesthoods; 
the legend of Sosipolis. 

The sculpture of both pediments now stands in 
a new light, which better reveals the method of 
the technique and the character of the style. Both 
compositions are so exceptionally pictorial that 
we must suppose the definitive studies to have 
been in the form of paintings, doubtless on the 
south wall of the ergasterion, which is of exactly 
the right length for two cartoons of full scale. 
After the first carving, the sculptures must have 
been assembled in frames matching the pedi- 
mental spaces, at which point were discovered 
the many miscalculations requiring pentimenti. 
The pictorial manner, so unlike the Peloponnesian 
(specifically Elean) quality of the metopes, sug- 
gests that the master sculptor was an Ionian; the’ 
miscalculations, in work otherwise of Titanic 
power, that he was young, an inexperienced 
genius; the singularity, that he died young. The 
elder, Lemnian, Alkamenes? 

A New Marble Bust of ‘‘Menander.’”— The 
Robinson collection in Baltimore has recently 
acquired from Tarentum a head of the type 
familiarly called “Pompey,” or more recently, by 
Lippold, said to represent Vergil. The hair ar- 
rangement in gracefully curving locks is, ad- 
mittedly, similar to that on Julio-Claudian heads; 
but this treatment, says the writer, is known’ from 
a period as early as that of Epicurus. 

Menander was much praised by Alexandrian 
scholars, and Julius Caesar was very fond of his 
writings. He was handsome but strabismic, a 
distinguished man of slender stature, with a look 
of sadness and seriousness, but with a restrained 


smile of superior humor. All these characteristics 
fit the Baltimore head (figs. 1-4). There are 
some forty other busts regarded by the author as 
replicas of the statue set up in the theatre in 
Athens, where the inscribed pedestal of the fourth 
century B.C. 


has been found. Replicas from 
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Toronto, Boston, Philadelphia are shown for 
comparison in figs. 5-16. The Baltimore head has 
a badly mutilated nose, a hole more recent than 
the original work in the top of the crown, and is 
provided with a dowel hole in the neck, which 
latter is cut at a slope from a few inches below the 
hair line in back to the first three or four inches of 
the chest in front, apparently in order to be set in 
a statue of different marble, perhaps representing 
costume (D. M. Rosinson, in Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society 83, 1940, pp. 
465-478, 4 pls.). 

Statues Found in Naples Harbor.—The New 
York Herald Tribune of October 13, 1940, reports 
that divers working in the Bay of Naples found, 
on October 12, ten well preserved ancient Greek 
statues. 


VASES 


An Oriental Dance On An Attic Vase.—In 1925 
the Fogg Museum acquired in the Hoppin collec- 
tion a late Attic red-figured calyx krater, which 
is one of Beazley’s “oklasma”’ vases (JHS. lix, 
1939, pp. 31-32). This vase was not published 
with the other Hoppin vases in the CVA. and its 
present location therefore unknown to 
Beazley. On the obverse is a dancing girl between 
a maenad on the left and a flute-girl on the right, 
with a silen at the extreme right; the reverse has 
two youths confronted. A description of the dance 
in which the girl is engaged is given, and a date 
in the early fourth century assigned. This dance is 
believed to have been derived from Persia, and to 
have some Dionysiac significance (RuTH MILDRED 
KELLER, in BullFoggMus. ix, 1940, pp. 56-58). 

Greek and Roman Vases.—C. A. Roprnson, 
Jr., in Bull. R. I. School of Design xxvii, 1939, 
pp. 18-37 (18 figs.) writes an excellent brief sum- 
mary of the history of ancient ceramics from the 
Geometric period down to Roman times, illus- 
trated with examples from the collections in the 
Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design. 

Stamped Pithoi.—In Short Commun. Inst. 
Mater. Culture, U.S.S.R. v, pp. 54-55, A. K. 
Takumay discusses the remains of stamped pithoi 
found near Chersonesus and decides that they 
were made of native material on the model of 


was 


those made in Sinope. 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Etruscans and Their Art.—In Bull. R. I. 
School of Design xxviii, 1940, no. 1, pp. 1-31 (22 
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figs.), George M. A. HanrMann contributes a 
splendid discussion of Etruscan civilization, illus- 
trated with examples of Etruscan bronzes, pot- 
tery and jewelry in the Museum of the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design, and with a few examples of 
Etruscan art elsewhere. This important paper is 
divided into three sections. In the first (pp. 1-20) 
the history of Etruscan art to the Roman con- 
quest is briefly set down; the second (pp. 21-28) 
attempts to show the debt of the Etruscans to 
Greece, and their own original contributions to 
the field of art, in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting; while the third (pp. 29-31) seeks to 
reveal the influence of Etruscan art on that of 
Rome and through that medium, on the later art 
of Italy. 

An Etruscan Polychrome Vase.—In BullFogg 
Mus. ix, 1940, pp. 44-49, G. M. A. HANFMANN 
publishes an olpe that has been in the Fogg Mu- 
seum since 1901. That this vase is derived from a 
Corinthian prototype is obvious from its shape 
and some of its decorative patterns, but the main 
design, of two friezes of animals, for the most part 
winged, is surely Etruscan. A similar olpe in the 
University Museum in Philadelphia replaces the 
animals with a band of warriors; while an oinochoé 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York has a 
band of animals. Closely allied to the vase in New 
York are oinochoai in Cleveland, Orvieto, the 
Hague, and Tarquinia. The suggestion is made 
that this group of vases was manufactured in 
Tarquinii in the first half of the sixth century B.c. 

Etruscan Inscription.—In Bull. R. I. School of 
Design xxviii, 1940, pp. 32-33, J. WHaTMoUGH 
publishes, and attempts to translate, an inscrip- 
tion on an Etruscan bronze situla from Bologna, 
now in the Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

Date of Treasure of Marengo.—In Athenaeum 
xxvili, 1940, pp. 62-64, A. DreGrasst advances 
more arguments to substantiate his opinion that 
the dedication to Fortuna Melior is to be dated in 
the reign of Septimius Severus, and after the years 
198-201 a.p. He bases his contentions on the 
career of M. Vindius Verianus, who made the 
dedication, and points out what appear to him to 
be errors in Bendinelli’s claims for an earlier date 
in the reign of Lucius Verus. 

Ornament on Roman and Byzantine Silver. — 
G. L. Brett catalogues and analyzes in detail 
formal ornament on late Roman and early Byzan- 
tine silver in BSR. xv, 1939, pp. 33-41. The silver 
plate of this period is characterized by engraved 
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ornament of an unusual and easily recognizable 
kind. The motives used in this ornament con- 
sisted at first of the quatrefoil diaper, several 
forms of rosette, strips of tongue pattern, heart- 
shaped leaves, and groups of leaves variously ar- 
ranged. In later examples the characteristic mo- 
tive is a pattern of palmettes, each unit joined to 
the next by the smallest side leaf, which sur- 
rounds a central panel or, in one case, ornaments 
the body of a round vessel. The ornamental mo- 
tives of the objects catalogued are of two distinct 
types. In date the groups overlap, the first cen- 
tered in the fourth-fifth centuries, the second in 
the sixth century. For the second group stamps 
on the back of one vessel establish the Byzantine 
origin of the whole group. The provenance of the 
first group is not so certain, but the character of 
the group as a whole with its preference for 
geometric ornament used alone argues against an 
eastern origin, while the objects with a fourth- 
fifth century date in group one have an almost 
exclusively western distribution. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Porta Argentariorum.—An extended study of 
the Porta Argentariorum located in the Forum 
Boarium adjoining the southwest corner of the 
church of S. Giorgio in Velabro is undertaken by 
D. E. L. Haynss and P. E. D. Hirst in a supple- 
mentary paper of BSR. xv, 1939 (41 pp.: 7 pls.). 
The monument erected in 204 a.p. is examined 
from the point of view of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, the location and topography of the gate, the 
form of the gate itself, and the relief sculpture 
appearing on it. The dedication to Septimius 
Severus and his family was altered in 205 to re- 
move the name of Plautian after his fall, again in 
211, to remove that of Plautilla after her murder, 
and finally in 212, to erase the name of Geta. The 
inscription reflects not only the hope, flattery, and 
propaganda which penetrated everything in 204, 
but also an honest expression of gratitude to 
Septimius Severus for his treatment of the or- 
ganization of the Argentarii, a group of banking 
auctioneers of Rome, who collaborated closely 
with the Boarii in the wholesale cattle-trade. The 
two corporations undertook the building of the 
gate at common expense. The gate on the south 
face and on the east and west sides was richly 
decorated, and the importance of the south face 
was emphasized in bearing the inscription. The 
north face has no decoration whatsoever except 
for some roughly carved pilaster capitals, indicat- 
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ing that the face was not generally seen. The gate, 
therefore, was not free standing like a triumphal 
arch, but was actually an entrance into a private 
space of some kind belonging to the organization 
of the Argentarii and the Boarii where the public 
had no access from the north. The limits of this 
private property may have been marked by a 
railing or some other low fencing that would not 
have masked the sculpture. In form the Porta is 


simple, consisting of two rectangular piers sup- 


porting a horizontal entablature. The two piers 
are formed each of a pedestal of solid travertine 
supporting in turn an upper structure faced with 
white marble and filled with a core of rubble. The 
original ground level of the pedestals is now ob- 
scured. The pedestals are surmounted by a 
moulded marble cornice at the four corners of 
which stand two-sided pilasters decorated with 
panels of relief ornament and crowned by com- 
posite capitals. The height of these pilasters is 
equal to the width of the opening between the two 
piers, thus giving a proportion usually observed 
in the design of triumphal arches. Slightly re- 
cessed between each pair of pilasters, panels 
carved in relief are disposed one above the other 
in an arrangement probably derived from Tra- 
jan’s arch at Beneventum. Apart from the east 
pier, which is immured in the church of 5. Giorgio, 
the gate is fairly completely preserved. The two 
most important reliefs of the gate are opposite 
each other on the internal faces of the opening. 
The panel on the east pier shows Septimius 
Severus and Julia Domna sacrificing, and perhaps 
a third figure to be restored as Geta. The cor- 
responding panel shows Caracalla on one side also 
sacrificing, and with him are probably to be 
restored as a central figure Plautian, and perhaps 
beside him Plautilla. The style of these Severan 
reliefs is characterized by two-dimensionality and 
lack of space for movement in comparison with 
the slightly earlier three-dimensionality of the 
sacrifice scene from the Conservatori reliefs be- 
longing to the monument of Marcus Aurelius. 
These reliefs likewise return to compositional 
unity by the aesthetic device of symmetry. Fur- 
thermore on the Severan reliefs all eyes are turned 
away from the business in hand and look out 
toward the spectator in contrast with the focal 
point maintained in the Conservatori reliefs by all 
eyes turned toward the emperor himself. Other 
reliefs on the gate show a standing figure, full face, 
probably one of the Patroni of the Argentarii and 
the Boarii, two legionaries with two barbarian 
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captives, scenes of the sacrifice of a bull, poorly 
preserved, as well as scenes preliminary to the 
immolatio, including an interesting figure of a 
bearded herdsman apparently driving cattle, done 
in a style that is devoid of the stiffness of the im- 
perial libation scenes. All these reliefs have various 
sources in earlier art. To the left of the inscription 
is represented Hercules, standing in repose with 
his weight on the right leg, and the left knee 
slightly bent. He carries a knotted club and over 
his left arm hangs the lion skin. The face with its 
deep-set eyes betrays a characteristic formula of 
Hellenistic expressionism. To the right of the in- 
scription appears probably the Genius of the 
Roman People, half draped, wearing a mural 
crown, and carrying a cornucopia in the left arm. 
The figure is equipped with high-topped boots. 
Other small reliefs show a garland motive sup- 
ported by winged victories, or two eagles. Two 
friezes are filled with sacrificial instruments, and 
the plastic decoration of the pilasters represents in 
part pretorian standards, not a common form of 
pilaster ornament, and in part the familiar vege- 
table scroll in workmanship of not a very high 
order. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Basket Maker’s Tombstone.—In Athenaeum 
xxviii, 1940, pp. 54-61, P. Fraccaro publishes, 
with an accompanying photograph, a Latin in- 
scription recently brought to light at the monas- 
tery of S. Silvestro, near Vicenza. It is a sepulchral 
stele which states that it was erected by C. 
Valerius Clemens, “ Vitor,” to himself and to his 
brother, Manus Sulpicius Acutus, and to Petronia 
Hecate and Q. Sincius Ianuarius. Below the let- 
tering there are carved in relief representations of 
the chief tools of the basket maker’s trade, re- 
markably like those in use in Italy today. The 
various names and the unusual word vitor are dis- 
cussed at some length. The author concludes that 
the group here recorded was the personnel of a 
modest basket making establishment: the proprie- 
tor; his brother, as assistant or subordinate; and a 
male and a female worker, probably freedmen. 


SCULPTURE 


Mors in Victoria.—D. E. L. Haynzs in BSR. 
xv, 1939, pp. 27-32, discusses a Roman funeral 
relief in the Terme Museum from the point of 
view of the meaning of the scene represented. This 
relief is but one of several examples where the 
same subject is treated with some few variations. 
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A youth is shown walking forward to the left. He 
wears a sleeved tunic girt at the waist, and shoes, 
and carries on his right shoulder a stave. He is 
represented almost full face, but turns his head 
slightly back to a figure on horseback. With his 
left hand he leads by the bridle a richly harnessed 
horse saddled with panther skin. On the horse 
rides a young man in short sleeved tunic and 
cloak. He is laureate and holds the horse’s rein in 
his left hand, while the right is raised to the level 
of his head. There follows a bearded man wearing 
tunic and shoes. In his left hand he holds probably 
a sack slung over his shoulder, and in his right he 
lifts up a hemispherical helmet in the act of plac- 
ing it on the rider’s head. Schreiber suggested the 
scene represented a knight and two attendants; 
Paribeni takes the rider to be an emperor, a view 
which cannot be supported from the epigraphical 
evidence of other reliefs of this type, four of which 
are proved by their inscriptions to have com- 
memorated knights. Wilpert correctly sees in the 
scene not only an allusion to the status of the dead 
in this world, but a symbolic representation of the 
fate of his soul in the next. Etruscan funeral re- 
liefs foreshadow the Roman treatment of this idea 
of the journey to the next world, but with two 
notable differences: the sombre psychagogue 
Charun takes the place of the youth guiding the 
horse, and the rider neither wears nor is offered a 
crown. The Etruscan versions date from the end 
of the second century B.c., while the Roman re- 
liefs probably all belong to the first half of the 
third century a.p. The intervening gap is bridged 
by no surviving monuments, but on the basis of 
coin types we may suppose that the same composi- 
tional scheme is used by the Romans for a funeral 
and for a triumphal scene. As soon as the trium- 
phal association of the scene became familiar, a 
new significance must have attached to its con- 
tinued use as a funeral scene. The Roman rides 
sadly but in state, attended by servants, and 
honored with the symbols of victory, the crown, 
the helmet, and the saddle of panther skin. It is 
the popular expectation of apotheosis after death 
which transforms the Etruscan version into the 
Roman and sets heaven instead of hell at the end 
of the journey. Death confers divinity on every 
purified soul and initiates a triumph in which 
commoners and emperors ride as equals. 


ROMAN GAUL 
Gallic Pottery.—Grorces Goury has dis- 
cussed the pottery of La Madeleine in REA. xli, 
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1939, pp. 328-338. Terra sigillata from Arretium 
was popular in Gaul. Even after this ware lost 
popularity in Italy, the inhabitants of Gaul con- 
tinued to use an imitation produced in Gallic 
potteries. The centers for this manufacture were 
in the south, especially at La Graufesenque, in the 
central section especially at Lezoux, and in the 
east. In the last section were numerous seats of 
small potteries: Heiligenberg, Ittenweiler, Rhein- 
zabern, Eschweiler Hof, Tréves, Remagen, La- 
voye, Avocourt, Pont-des-Rémwa, Luxeuil and 
La Madeleine. The last of these, which is in the 
territory of Laneuveville opposite Nancy, is one 
of the most ancient known, but the one least stud- 
ied. In 1803-4 H. Voitrin accidentally discovered 
the foundations of a pottery there and uncovered 
a group of fragments of fine grained, gold-sized 
vases decorated with relief, and some molds for 
vases. Grivaud, to whom some of these finds were 
sent, reached the conclusion that these molds had 
been sent from Italy (Antiquités gauloises et ro- 
maines, Paris, 1807). Interest in La Madeleine was 
revived when A. Blanchet mentioned the pottery 
there (Les ateliers de céramiques dans la Gaule ro- 
maine, 1898). Although work has been done there 
more recently by A. Perrot, G. Perrot, J. Beaupré 
and Goury, the handbooks have given little at- 
tention to La Madeleine. 

There are now no traces of the oven itself. The 
débris found there is made up of discarded pieces 
which were spoiled in manufacture (it was not a 
storehouse for finished ware destroyed in an inva- 
sion as Voitrin thought). Besides sherds and 
molds some of the accessories of manufacture have 
been found. The vases are of four classes: plain; 
decorated with an added paste of clay; decorated 
with molded relief; and decorated with incised 
designs. Goury distinguishes sixteen shapes for 
these vases varying from shallow plates to rather 
deep bowls (these are illustrated in figs. 1-4 with 
21 drawings by G. Perrot). A revised list of 
potters’ names yields twenty-seven: Albillus, 
Amabilis, Borius, Buccus, Cerialis, Cimilus, 
Festus, Gatus, Gatus-Successus, Gatus-V alis, Gemi- 
nus, Lentu, Leuca, Miccio, Misius, Montanus, 
Muranus, Ociso, Orcio, Paternus, Pridianus, 
Sabellus, Sacer, Successus, Tritus, Verecundus, 
Virtus. The vases from La Madeleine do not show 
the artistry of those from Arretium or La Grau- 
fesenque. The formalized designs, however, are 
better than the figures of men and animals, which 
are placed with little regard for comparative size 
or meaning. Scenes of the chase are frequent, 


divinities are less so, erotic scenes occur only 
twice. The work from this pottery shows similari- 
ties with that from Heiligenberg where similar 
signatures of potters are often found. Apparently 
the pottery did not have a wide market. Coins 
have not been found to date the factory closely, 
but it was doubtless founded under Trajan or 
Hadrian and abandoned under the last of the 
Antonines or in the time of Severus Alexander. 

Place Names. — A. Dauzat has summarized the 
work on place names for the year 1939 (REA. 
xli, 1939, pp. 325-328). 

Gallo-Roman Studies.—A. GRENIER has di- 
gested and discussed important recent items on 
Gallo-Roman antiquities, history, etc. (REA. xli, 
1939, pp. 339-348). 


FAR EAST 
Classical Indian Folk-Tale.— Among the South 


Indian Kotas in 1937 was discovered a story 
which the natives said had occurred about 18 
years before. Except for details, which might be 
considered mere variants, the tale is that of the 
brahmin’s wife who kills the blood-spattered 
mongoose only to find that the latter has saved 
her baby by killing a cobra but not eaten the child 
as she had supposed. 

The discussion in this article raises again the 
possibility of polygenesis of tales; because this 
tale is told by illiterate Kotas, presumably out of 
range of Paficatantra or similar influence, some of 
the persons involved in the original Kota narra- 
tives are still living and other contemporaries can 
vouch for facts in it. The critical value, for folk- 
lorists, of the theory that rejects polygenesis as a 
principle of wide application is at least challenged 
by this situation (M. B. Emenrav, in Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 83, 1940, pp. 
503-513). 

Studies in the Far East.—In the Bulletin of the 
Museum for Far Eastern Antiquities 11, Stock- 
holm, 1939, pp. 1-110, J. G. ANDERSSON gives a 
detailed report on his studies of erosion and ter- 
race formation in China and on the Sino-Tibetan 
border. The article is made up of chapters dealing 
with research in the Western Hills (Peking), 
Honan and Shensi Provinces, Hsi-Kang (Sze- 
chuan Province), Tonkin, and Hong Kong. The 
first survey presents data on the formation and 
origin of loess in the Western Hills; this chapter is 
complemented by one on erosion in the once un- 
broken loess plains of Honan Province. In his 
chapter on “Glaciological and Archaeological 
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Research in Hsi Kang,” Professor Andersson re- 
ports on the terrace formations in Kansu Prov- 
ince. Thanks to his earlier studies of the Malan 
terraces of Northern China, he was well prepared 
to analyze these terrace formations of Eastern 
Tibet where he encountered extensive traces of 
glaciation not found during other physiographic 
studies. These topographical researches in Hsi 
Kang mark the climax of Andersson’s physio- 
graphic research in China: this final study en- 
abled him to determine the age of the Malan ter- 
races and of the loess formations in China with 
reference to maximal Pleistocene glaciation. The 
report closes with a chapter on the topographical 
features of Fai Tsi Long archipelago of Tonkin. 

Chinese Script.—In ibid. 12, Stockholm, 1940, 
pp. 1-473, BERNHARD KARLGREN presents the 
most brilliant achievement of a life devoted to 
Chinese archaeology and the language of ancient 
China: this article is intended to vitalize and 
classify the language of the Chou period by a lin- 
guistic-phonetic study of the archaic ideographs. 
Karlgren points out that the characters are only a 
script to represent a living spoken language which 
is the key to the composition, or reconstruction, of 
the Archaic Chinese of the Chou Period. Karl- 
gren’s research is based on the characters found on 
the oracle bones and bronze vessels of the first 
millennium sB.c.: the arrangement is by rime 
classes. This work should prove of the utmost 
value to all scholars investigating the bronze 
ritual vessels or indeed all aspects of the classic 
civilization of China. 

Transitional Chinese Sculpture.—In ibid. 12, 
pp. 473-496, OsvALp S1reén has published a short 
but scholarly article on the Buddhist sculpture of 
the late Six Dynasties Period in China. His study 
is concentrated on the monuments of the North- 
ern Chou and Northern Ch’i dynasties. Especially 
during the latter period were affairs of state and 
national defense neglected by the court in its 
ardent patronage of Buddhism: the best Northern 
Ch’i statues date from the Wu P’ing era (570-575 
A.D.) and these Sirén analyzes in particular detail. 
All were made of marble from Western Hopei 
province: the chief centre of manufacture appears 
to have been near Yeh, the Northern Ch’i capital. 
All of the standing images of this period are 
characterized by their elliptical shape and by the 
presence of a definite Indian influence in the 
greater fullness of the forms. The author goes on 
to trace the modification of the Northern Ch’i 
style to the manner of the Sui Period (581 a.p. and 
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later). This apparently was a time of mass produc- 
tion, and the sculpture becomes more rigid and 
linear and loses something of the animation and 
spirituality of the Northern Ch’i period. The 
article is profusely illustrated with photographs of 
sculpture still in situ in China and in private 
collections in the western world: to the group of 
statues collected by Sirén, the present reviewer 
would add a standing marble figure of the North- 
ern Ch’i period in the Hoyt Collection in the 
Fogg Museum of Art. 

A Gold Diadem.—In Short Commun. Inst. 
Mater. Culture, U.S.S.R. v, pp. 23-31, A. N. 
BERNSHTAM describes a gold diadem found in a 
solitary grave in the valley of Karagalin (district 
of Alma-Ata in Siberia). This is decorated with 
fanciful and mythological figures, winged dragons, 
winged men, etc., and these figures are very close 
to some figured in Chinese art of the Han Dynasty. 
The author conjectures that we have here the 
grave of a shaman buried with this and other cult 
articles dating from the beginning of our era. The 
incrustations remind us of Sarmatian art but 
hitherto nothing of the sort has been found in this 
area. 


U.S.S.R. 


. Ukraine.— During 1939 a conference for the 
study of the Scytho-Sarmatian period was held in 
Kiev.! In his introductory address 5. A. Lebedev 
outlined the main problems connected with the 
study of the Scythians, Greeks and Sarmatians. 
Scythians: According to Herodotus, the Cim- 
merians occupied a large part of the northern 
Black Sea region, whither they migrated from Asia 
Minor and Anterior Asia. The remains of the Cim- 
merian period are attributed to the end of the 
second or to the beginning of the first millennium 
B.c. and belong to the beginning of the decline of 
the late Bronze Age. The data available indicate 
that the local population of the northern Black 
Sea area and the Cimmerians engaged in animal 
husbandry and primitive agriculture. At the be- 
ginning of the eighth century B.c., the Scythians, 
who expelled many Cimmerians into the Cau- 
casus, Thrace and Asia Minor, intermixed with 
the remaining populations. I. V. Fabritsius con- 
cluded that the painted pottery and metal objects 
revealed a strong Tripolje influence. In general, 
the Cimmerian and the Scythian periods show 


1Summaries of the papers were published by 
L. M. Stavin in Visti of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. (No. 5, pp. 63-73, 1939). 
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strongly the influence of Asia Minor, Asia Ante- 
rior, the West and other cultural centers. Reports 
were submitted on recent excavations at Scythian 
sites. 

1. B. N. Grekov, who examined the tumuli 
near Nikopol, stated that the two largest tumuli, 
of the early Bronze Age, may have been collective 
burial grounds. Both contained lateral and dorsal 
burials and interments in catacombs. In four 
smaller tumuli were discovered five Scythian 
burials of the fourth to the third centuries B.c. 
The males were accompanied by weapons and 
parts of horse-trappings, the women by ornaments 
and household objects. At Kamensk excavations 
were commenced at the extensive Scythian 
gorodishche, attributed to the same period. This 
site was a commercial and industrial settlement. 

2. I. N. Lutskevich summarized the results of 
the past two decades of excavation near Kharkov. 
Scythian settlements were usually situated on 
high eminences, near rivers or ravines. Excava- 
tions of the large cities often yielded ash heaps, 
the remains of conflagrations, and were usually 
surrounded by moats and ramparts. The tumuli 
were located on a high place near the settlement 
or between two settlements. Excavations at 
Kharkov reveal that the local populations of the 
seventh to the second centuries B.c. were engaged 
in animal husbandry and agriculture. 

3. P. P. Kurinnii reported on the results of his 
excavations at Belogrudovka and other sites in the 
Uman area, where he uncovered seventeen ash 
heaps, 2 m. high, which he attributed to the ninth 
or eighth century B.c. The low mounds consisted 
of black soil, strata of ash and charcoal, split 
bones of domestic animals, many potsherds, flint, 
stone and bone implements, figurines, miniature 
votive pots, and moulds for casting copper. 

4. V. E. Kozlovs’ka read a paper entitled: ““A 
Study of the native populations of the Trubezh 
River area during the Scythian Period.’’ She ex- 
cavated seventeen tumuli of the fourth to the 
third centuries B.c. at Sinkivka near Kiev. The 
tumuli formed three groups, each of which may 
have been a clan burial ground. Of particular in- 
terest were some of the horse-trappings, imported 
objects of Greek origin, and animal bones. Most of 
the burials contained pottery and simple feminine 
adornments. Silver and gold objects were found 
in only one of the tumuli. Characteristic of these 
burials was the fact that elderly males were ac- 
companied by women, possibly concubines, while 
young men were buried without women. 
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5. I. V. Fabritsius gave an account of the pre- 
liminary explorations of a group of Scythian 
gorodishches and settlements in central Ukraine. 
1939. 
The gorodishche at Nemirovo in the Vinnitsa 
Region was found to be largely destroyed. The 


Systematic excavations were begun in 


Scythian level, which overlay a Tripolje culture 
was originally covered by several other strata. 
Unopened tumuli, associated with the remains of 
a Scythian gorodishche, were found at Rizhanivsk. 
Two new gorodishches were discovered in the 
Zlatopol region of Kiev: one in the Sharpino 
woods, surrounded by earthen ramparts, a moat, 
and containing a rich cultural stratum of the fifth 
century B.c.; and another at Kachurivka. Necrop- 
oleis were also located near each gorodishche. 
Some Middle Classical remains were also found. 

6. S. A. Semenov-Zuser summarized the pre- 
liminary researches on objects from the Kras- 
nokursk tumuli which were excavated during the 
nineteenth century. 

Greeks.—1. L. M. Slavian reported on the work 
of the Olbia Expedition (1936-38) which con- 
tinued excavations made by B. V. Pharmakowsky 
(1909-14). archaic 
necropolis of the sixth to the fifth centuries B.c., 
with burials of both Greeks and Scythians, and 
the industrial quarter of the town. The recent ex- 
cavations throw new light on such problems as the 


Discoveries included an 


interrelation of the Greek and native elements, 
the so-called ‘‘Roman period” of Olbia, the life of 
the town in the post-Getic epoch, and the de- 
velopment of local industry. Near Olbia many 
archaeological sites have been located. At Kate- 
lino a Greek-Scythian settlement of the fourth to 
the second centuries B.c. appears to have been in- 
habited by an agricultural population. 

2. S. I. Kaposhina gave a paper entitled “The 
Problem of the Scythian burials in the Olbian 
Necropolis.”” She distinguished two groups of 
burials; the first showing predominance of Greek 


elements in funeral rites; the second Scythian ele- 


ments distinguished by inhumations with wooden 
foundations and walls, frequently reminiscent of 
the “‘log-cabin type”’ of burial; flexed burials; use 
of ritual staining of bones; Scythian swords, 
daggers, arrows, battle-axes, iron knives, whet- 
stones, querns, and gold ornaments. 

3. A. S. Kotsevalov summarized the results of 
his twenty years’ work on Olbian inscriptions and 
stamps. Among important inscriptions is a decree 
of the third century B.c. which shows that during 
that period Olbia maintained such close relations 
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with the surrounding peoples that it had ἃ com- 
mon council with at least one of their tribes. 
Fragmentary scratched inscriptions on plaster 
were found in conjunction with the remains of 
one of the buildings, associated with a second- or 
third-century A.D. bakery. One inscription men- 
tions gymnasia and anointing with oil. Kotsevalov 
also studied 1819 stamp impressions from pottery 
found in Olbia: 829 belonged to Rhodes; 415 to 
Sinope; 98 to the Chersonese; 61 to Thasos, and 
45 to Cnidus. 

Another report by Kotsevalov was devoted to a 
new reading of an inscription which mentions the 
building of a synagogue. The original interpreta- 
tion suggested that the reference was to a Jewish 
synagogue, and that the inscription was made by 
the Olbian Jews. Kotsevalov stated that the in- 
scription was devoted to some semi-Judaic, semi- 
heathen deity, the cult of which had a semi-official 
character in Olbia. 

4. L. D. Dmitrova reported on several thou- 
sand metal objects from Olbia. The great variety of 
domestic objects, their elaborate ornamentation 
and high degree of workmanship indicate the great 
development of such metal-working techniques as 
casting, forging and engraving. The Olbians were 
also skilled in minting coins. 

5. In a report on coins A. N. Zograf distin- 
guished four periods in Olbia’s numismatic 
history: 

(a) End of sixth to the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c.; cast copper coins. Earliest of these 
were dolphin-shaped; these were succeeded as 
currency by round, copper coins at the end of the 
sixth century, but dolphin-shaped coins survived 
until the fifth or fourth century B.c. 

(b) End of fourth century B.c. to the middle of 
the first century A.D.; regularly minted coins up to 
the invasions of the Getae. 

(c) End of the second century B.c. to the year 
196 a.D., i.e., from the invasion of the Getae to the 
reign of Septimius Severus, when a great develop- 
ment of minting took place. During the last 
decade of the first century B.c. a series of coins of 
five different denominations was minted. During 
the reign of Commodus (180-192) a great mone- 
tary crisis took place in Olbia, since on four dif- 
ferent occasions the nominal value of old coins was 
raised artificially. 

(d) a.p. 196-235; in the reign of Septimius 
Severus to the beginning of the reign of Maxi- 
milian. 

6. O. A. Kul’ska reported on the chemico- 
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technological work of the Archaeological Institute 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. The 
analyses of red and black glazes of the imported 
Greek wares showed that their chemical composi- 
tion did not differ from that of the slip on the 
sherds nor did it include additional materials 
present in the glazes of the period. The Institute 
is also trying to discover the composition of the 
ancient glazes. 

According to Kul’ska, the native pottery of 
Olbia falls into two groups: handmade, coarse, 
kitchen vessels and table ware; and the fine, thin, 
wheelmade pottery, glazed or black or red. Two 
conclusions were reached from the study of these 
wares: the same variety of clay was used in the 
manufacture of both kinds of pottery; and the 
analyses of the red and black paints did not differ 
in chemical composition from the clay. The glazes, 
containing mineral dyes and alkaline silicates, 
were superimposed on baked wares. 

7. I. G. Pidoplichka read a paper on the os- 
teological remains from Olbia. About 70,000 
bones were collected from 1935-1938. Most com- 
mon numerically were the bones of Bos, followed 
by Capra, Equus caballus, Equus asinus, Ovis, Sus, 
Canis (mongrel variety, and also dachshund, 
spitz, and, possibly, borzoi). The bones of Felis 
domestica and Camelus were few. Fish bones in- 
cluded those of sheatfish (Siluris glanis), sturgeon 
(Acipenser), zander (Centropomus lucioperca) and 
pike (Esox lucius). Domestic birds were repre- 
sented by bones of the fowl, duck, goose, and 
pigeon; birds in general, by bones of eagle, peli- 
can, swan, crane, crow, and partridge. Of wild 
animals, only the deer was well represented. A few 
bones of bison, aurochs, elk, saiga, koulan, wild pig 
and dolphin were identified. 

8. V. I. Selinov described the excavations at 
Luzanivtsi, on the Kuial’nik estuary near Odessa, 
of a Graeco-Scythian settlement, which appar- 
ently served as a trading-post between the Olbian 
merchants and the Scythians of the steppes of the 
northern Black Sea littoral. The remains of paved 
streets, stone foundations of buildings, showed in 
part strong Greek influences. 

9. R. A. Raevskii reported on a site at Kiselevo, 
of the same general character as Luzanivtsi, ex- 
cept that the presence of querns and other objects 
indicated that the population was engaged in 
agriculture. A. A. Braun stated that the domestic 
animals from Luzanivtsi were similar to those 
recorded by Pidoplichka at Olbia. Braun con- 
cludes the agriculture in the Graeco-Scythian 
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world may have been practised in both the forest 
clearings and steppe lowlands (plavni) on the 
seacoast. 

10. M. S. Sinitsin described excavations spon- 
sored by Nikolaev Museum at Smerdiuchi Skeli 
near Varvarivka on the right bank of the Bug 
River, twenty miles north of Olbia. Six types of 
dugouts were inhabited by Scythians engaged in 
agriculture, animal husbandry, fishing and weav- 
ing. This settlement of the fourth to sixth cen- 
turies B.c. appears to have had close commercial 
relations with Olbia. 

11. S. A. Semenova-Zuser reported on “‘Thea- 
tre and Amusements in the ancient Greek colonies 
of the Northern Black Sea area.”” According to her 
researches, physical education was well developed 
in these Greek colonies. Gladiatorial contests were 
very popular with the Bosphorean aristocracy. 
The existence of theaters in the Black Sea colonies 
was indicated by several inscriptions from various 
sites. 

Sarmatians.— Work on Sarmatian sites in the 
northern Black Sea area has been much less exten- 
sive than that on the Greek and Scythian sites. 
Four or five small papers on burial grounds con- 
stitute the sum total of published information to 
date. 

1. V. P. Petrov discussed the main problems 
connected with the study of the “Burial fields” 
culture. According to him, it should be regarded as 
a culture representing a full fledged historic 
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period, such as the Tripolje and Scythian cultures. 
From the study of several monuments this culture 
should be dated between the first and the fourth 
centuries a.p. Recent explorations indicate that 
the monuments of this culture are not limited to a 
small area, but are distributed over the greater 
portion of the modern Ukraine. Here this culture 
is present as a second stage in the development of 
material culture of the local Sarmatian popula- 
tion, which followed the first stage, attributed to 
the period from the second to the first centuries B.c., 
and designated as the Scytho-Sarmatian period. 

2. S. V. Korshenko displayed a map of the dis- 
tribution of 161 sites with “ Burial fields”’ culture. 
Although distributed widely 
throughout the Ukraine, they are strongly con- 
centrated in the steppe-forest zone. 


these sites are 


3. I. M. Feshchenko described a large Sarma- 
tian burial ground excavated during construction 
work in connection with the dam at Dneproges. 
The excavated portion of the cemetery yielded 
twenty-four burials, fourteen being incinerated 
burials. The grave inventories, analogous to those 


from Maslovo, Cherniakhov, and Romashki, 


included: ornamented wheel-made gray ware; un- 
ornamented black handmade pots with an admix- 
ture of large quartz grains; arbalest-shaped bronze 


and silver fibulae; and a glass and amber necklace. 
4. The Sarmatian collections in local Ukrainian 
museums were described by V. N. Danilenko and 


LL. Bedrzhitskil. 


EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN IN 1940 


The continuation of the war has made it in- 
creasingly difficult to continue archaeological 
exploration and excavation in Palestine and 
Transjordan. The interference with and tapering 
off of such activities during the period of riots in 
Palestine in 1936-40 has been climaxed now by 
the inability of scientific organizations, owing to 
disrupted communications outside Palestine, to 
continue old undertakings or to institute new 
ones of an archaeological nature. Palestine itself 
has thus far remained completely quiet, internal 


disturbances having ceased altogether. Only now 
and then has it suffered from sporadic and indis- 
criminate bombings by Italian airplanes. 

The writer left Palestine on June 30, 1940. Ow- 
ing to difficulties of communication, it has been 
impossible thus far to obtain official reports of the 
few archaeological undertakings carried out dur- 
ing the year of 1940. The following account there- 
fore is to be taken as a reminder rather than a 
report of what was accomplished during the 
year. 


PALESTINE: EARLY AND LATE Historic ARCHAEOLOGY: TELL EJ-JERISHEH 


A small excavation was undertaken at Tell 
ej-Jerisheh, near Tel Aviv, by Prof. E. L. Su- 
kenik on behalf of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, in June 1940. 

JERUSALEM — THIRD WALL 

It will be recalled that a number of years ago, 
Prof. E. L. Sukenik, and Prof. L. A. Mayer, 
excavated part of the line of the Third Wall of 
Jerusalem, begun by Herod Agrippa and com- 
pleted by the Jews between 66 and 70 a.p.! It was 
known that part of the line of that wall ran 
through the grounds of the American School of 
Oriental Research, Jerusalem. In the course of 
widening and asphalting a road in the rear of the 
grounds of the School, it became necessary to tear 
down the rear wall of the School’s tennis court. 
Under the tennis court were found the founda- 
tions of a tower of this Third Wall. Prof. C. S. 
Fisher, Acting Director of the Jerusalem School, 
and Professors E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer of 
the Hebrew University, on behalf of their respec- 
tive institutions, have cleared the foundations. A 
preliminary report by Dr. Fisher will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the BASOR. 

KINNERETH 

In July 1940, Dr. B. Maisler, on behalf of 
the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, under- 
took a small excavation at Kinnereth, close to 
Khirbet Kerak on the Lake of Galilee. A grave 
was found there, containing 70 unbroken vessels, 
hundreds of beads, and ornaments of gold and 
bronze and semi-precious stones. Dr. Maisler 


assigns the pottery to the middle of the Early 
Bronze Age, that is, to about 2500 s.c. He reports 
in a personal communication to the writer that 
there is no connection at all between this pottery 
and the typical Early Bronze Age ware found at 
Khirbet Kerak. In addition, there were discov- 
ered in the grave clear indications of cremation, 
such as have been found at Gezer. 
SHEIKH ABREIQ 

In June and July 1940, Dr. B. Maisler, on be- 
half of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, 
concluded the fourth season of excavations at 
Sheikh Abreiq, near Haifa. Sheikh Abreigq is situ- 
ated on the site of Beth Shearim. The excavations 
succeedéd in uncovering part of the wall of the 
city, and a large building, intact, in part, as high 
as one story. In it was found a glass-manufactur- 
ing establishment. According to Maisler, it has 
now been possible to distinguish at Sheikh Abreiq 
four separate periods of occupation, extending 
from the first to the fourth centuries a.p. Further- 
more, it has been possible to determine that Beth 
Shearim was destroyed in 352 a.p. by Caesar 
Constantius Gallus. In the rooms of the last 
period of occupation were found eleven hundred 
bronze Roman coins, dating to the end of the 
third and the first half of the fourth centuries B.c. 
Two new Greek inscriptions were found in the 
necropolis of Beth Shearim, one of which showed 
that the Jews of Pamphylia in Asia Minor had a 
synagogue of their own at Beth Shearim; the 
other of which dealt with details of burials. 


TRANSJORDAN: Earty Historic ARCHAEOLOGY : EZION-GEBER: ELATH 


In March—May 1940 the joint expedition of the 
American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, 


1 Sukenik and Mayer, The Third Wall of Jeru- 
salem, 1930. 
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and the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D. C., undertook the third and final season of ex- 
cavation of Tell el-Kheleifeh under the direction 
of the writer. The site is to be identified with 


EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 


Ezion-geber: Elath, and was occupied from the 
tenth to the fourth centuries B.c. Almost the en- 
tire site has now been excavated and the work 
there is concluded. The results of the season’s 
work emphasized again that the intricate smelter- 
refinery of Ezion-geber: Elath was, from the very 
beginning till near the end of the history of the 
place, considered to be its most important struc- 
ture. When heat finally cracked the walls of the 
smelter in places, and repairs and re-enforcements 
were necessary, a means of strengthening them 
was employed, which had hitherto been applied 
only to fortresses. A sloping retaining wall, in all 
respects similar to a fortification glacis, was built 
against each side of the smelter. By ascertaining 
the degree of angle of the slope of these retaining 
walls, it could be determined that they and the 
smelter walls were about twelve feet high. 

The fortification system, renewed and strength- 
ened during the Second Period of Ezion-geber, 
dating to the ninth century B.c., consisted of two 
lines of defences. There was a very strong inner 
wall, strengthened by regular offsets along its 
outer side. It was from 71% to 9 feet thick (the 
latter measurement at the offsets), and was 
originally some 25 feet high. A strong glacis was 
built against it with corresponding offsets. About 
9 feet beyond the base of the glacis was another 
fortification wall, about 3 feet thick and 10 feet 
high. It, too, was strengthened by a glacis built 
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against it. Between the two walls was a dry moat 
in which, on the north side, a grave was found, 
containing the bones of a human being, and of 
animals and fish. Part of the brickyard was dis- 
covered from which bricks used in the construc- 
tion of the fortification walls were obtained. 

Belonging to Period III, dating in the eighth 
century B.c., was a beautiful signet seal ring, 
bearing in retrograde the inscription: LYTM, 
“belonging to Jotham.”’ Below the inscription is 
a horned ram. The “‘Jotham” probably refers to 
the king of Judah, whose dominion also included 
Elath. Additional stamp impressions: “‘Quasanal, 
the Servant of the King,” similar to those of the 
previous season, were found. They belong to 
Period IV, which may be dated from the end of 
the eighth to the end of the sixth centuries B.c. 
To Period V, dating to the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c., belong a number of Aramaic ostraca 
(BASOR. 80, pp. 3-10), and black-glazed, Attic 
sherds. 

Much of the material found at Ezion-geber: 
Elath has a flavor all its own, and some of it is 
distinctly unique. The horn- and ledge-handled, 
hand-made pots, many of them built up on straw 
mats, are without parallel elsewhere. Some pot- 
tery was decorated with bands of protruding den- 
tilated ornamentation. There was, however, also a 
mass of typical Early Iron Age pottery character- , 
istic of Edom and Moab and also of Cisjordan. 


Syria: PREHISTORIC AND Earty Historic ARCHAEOLOGY 


An expedition headed by Rev. Joseph Doherty, 
S.J., has completed the excavation of a prehistoric 
site in the Valley of Antelias, in Lebanon.? A 
petrified skeleton, and the well preserved skull of 
a child seven or eight years old, together with 
stone-age tools and weapons, were found, which 
may be dated back to “30,000 B.c.” 

TELL FAKHARIYAH 

The Theodore Marriner Memorial Expedition 
to Syria, under the joint sponsorship of the Orien- 
tal Institute of Chicago and the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, ended its first season at Tell Fak- 
hariyah near Ras el-‘Ain in northeast Syria in 
August. The most striking superficial feature of 
the mound was a Roman fortified encampment. 


2 Cincinnati Enquirer, Dec. 17, 1940. 


Soundings penetrated to levels of the middle of 
the second millennium s.c. In a private house 
several cuneiform tablets were found, which pre- 
liminary reading assigns to the thirteenth century 
B.c. In the main these are business documents. 
The important this early 
period, tentatively called the “palace,” yielded 
fragments of carved ivory and two unique stone 


most building of 


statuettes, male and female, tentatively dated to 


the seventeenth century B.c. Further details await 
Dr. McEwan’s return to this country.* 
NELSON GLUECK 

Hesrew UNIon 

CrIncINNATI, OHIO 

’Courtesy Dr. John A. Wilson, Director, 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, from 
letter of Dec. 23, 1940. 
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Cat in Eeyprt, by N. & B. Langton. 
Pp. 92; frontispiece and XIX pls. Cambridge, 
at the University Press and New York, The 
MacMillan Co., 1940. $6.00. 

Those who have followed Mr. Langton’s recent 
articles in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 
are well aware of his predilection for cats. In 
addition to several living specimens of felis domes- 
tica, Mr. and Mrs. Langton have, during the last 
thirty years, amassed a formidable collection of 
ancient Egyptian cat figures, three hundred and 
thirty-six of which are now published in an illus- 
trated catalogue raisonné. 

Most of the figures are illustrated in the twenty 
photographic plates; and, in addition to the care- 
fully prepared catalogue proper, there are brief 
chapters on “Early Traces” of a cat cult in 
Egypt, the many and various types of cat figures 
and their accessories, the goddess Bastet, and sun- 
dry other cat- and lion-headed divinities. These 
are interesting, but suffer from a lack of articula- 
tion, clarity, and often, one feels, a sense of direc- 
tion. The material adduced in these discussions, 
though copious, is far from complete. (Acquaint- 
ance with the portraits of earring-wearing cats in 
Tombs 10 and 21 at Thebes would probably have 
caused Mr. Langton to alter his remarks (p. 53) on 
feline jewelry). 

The flat statement (p. 1) that the cat (or any 
other animal, per se) “was worshipped in Egypt” 
is misleading, unless it is meant to apply only 
to the last, decadent phase of Egyptian religion. 
There is a difference between worshipping an 
animal and worshipping, as the dynastic Egyp- 
tians did, a divine spirit, which chose at times to 
reside and manifest itself in an animal form. It 
also seems a little far-fetched to call the broad 
collar, appearing with the heads of certain sacred 
animals, an “aegis” (pp. 73-4); and to compare 
a cat figure on a columnar mounting with St. 
Simeon Stylites. 

The brief and usually corrupt inscriptions, 
occurring on some of the figures are ably handled 
by Mr. Fairman, whose task was not an enviable 
one. 

In spite of minor oversights, such as those cap- 
tiously listed above, the book is both interesting 
and agreeable, and adequately fills a gap in the 
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study of ancient Egypt, not heretofore seriously 
explored. 
C. Hayss 
Merropo.itan Museum 
New York 


Tue Orner SIDE oF THE JoRDAN, by Nelson 
Glueck. Pp. 208. Frontispiece and 127 figures, 
photographs and maps in text. New Haven, 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1940. 
$2.50. 

The aim of this little book is to present to the 
interested layman the archaeological history of 
Transjordan which has been published in more 
detailed form in the Annual! and the Bulletin 3 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

With the interests of his prospective readers in 
mind the author devotes his introductory chapter 
to an elucidation of the ends and purposes of 
biblical archaeology and the réle it has played in 
clarifying the background of a region unfamiliar 
to most lay students of the Bible. From the analy- 
sis of the remains found by him at numerous sites, 
he shows that the Edomite and Moabite occupa- 
tion of Transjordan was confined largely to the 
more fertile plains west of the line of the Hijaz 
Railway. In the desert to the southeast the pres- 
ence of early man is revealed by the rock drawings 
at Kilwa, which are compared with those from 
North Africa and Spain and extend from Meso- 
lithic to Chalcolithic times (ca. 10th-5th mil- 
lennium B.c.); the great period of occupation east 
of the railway, however, begins with the Naba- 
taeans and ends with the fall of the Umayyad 
caliphs of Damascus. The only late mediaeval site 
worth mentioning in this area is Qasr al-Azraq, 
rebuilt by ‘Izz al-Din Aybak in a.p. 1236-7. 

Results of surveys made by the author in the 
Wadi al-‘ Arabah show that the mining and smelt- 
ing of copper and iron ore there was confined 
chiefly to the Iron Age and the Nabataean period. 
Early and Middle Bronze workings are indicated 
only at Faynan (biblical Pinén), and Arab 
(Umayyad) activity only at Faynain and the 
nearby Hirbat Nuqayb Usaymir. Faynan is 
notable, moreover, because it presents a remark- 

1 Vols. XIV, XV and XVITI-XIX. 


2 Nos. 63-9, 71-2, 74-5, to which now add 79. 
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ably complete series of occupations, from Early 
Bronze down through Iron Age, Nabataean, 
Roman and Byzantine to Umayyad times. 

The foregoing survey serves as an introduction 
to the excavations at Ezion-geber (Tell el-Khelei- 
feh, or Tall al-Hulayfah), founded by Solomon 
as an industrial settlement to reduce and refine the 
ores and raw metal brought from up the Wadi 
al-‘Arabah and make them into implements for 
export. It is unfortunate that the Ezion-geber 
chapter, one of the most interesting in the whole 
book, should have been already in print before the 
final season at Tall al-Hulayfah was concluded 
in May of this year. The new results obtained have 
necessitated revision of the stratigraphy, which 
in turn affects the dating of some of the most 
important finds and adds a fifth level to the four 
already assumed. The revised chronology, as 
presented in Glueck’s latest report in BASOR. 79, 
1940, pp. 2-18,? is given as follows: 

Period I: 10th—9th cent. B.c. (Solomon) 
II: 9th cent. (Jehoshaphat) 
ΠῚ: 8th cent. (Uzziah) 
IV: 8th-6th cent. (Edomite) 
V: 6th-4th (Nabataean?) 
According to this, the smelter remains in Period I, 
but the gateway and its fortification wall are reas- 
signed to II, and the pottery bearing Minaean 
characters is shifted down to IV. For other re- 
visions and new material the above-quoted article 
should be consulted. The last period is charac- 
terized by the appearance of Athenian ware and 
Aramaic ostraka; it was then that the smelter 
ceased to function, whereupon the settlement was 
moved to the better protected site at Aila, on the 
outskirts of the modern town of al-* Aqabah. 

It is important to note in this connection, and 
the reviewer feels that this point has not received 
sufficient emphasis, that the Ezion-geber visited 
by the Israelites during the Exodus (Num. 33: 35- 
36) was not at Tall al-Hulayfah, but is placed by 
Glueck farther to the east, out of the path of 
sandstorms and near a more copious supply of 
better water for the inhabitants and their palms. 
This settlement Glueck assumes to have vanished 
without leaving any trace except its name which 
was transferred to the new site at Tall al-Hulayfah 
(p. 104). He supposes also (BASOR. 79, p. 5) 
that the officers and merchants connected with 
Solomon’s Ezion-geber tented in a more salubrious 
spot to the east of the town, though why they 
should be thought of as living in tents while the 

3. See also Asia, Dec. 1940, pp. 663-9. 
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slave labor occupied more weatherproof mud- 
brick houses is not explained. If the pre-Solomonic 
Ezion-geber disappeared without leaving any 
sherds behind, then one must believe that it was 
merely a poor Bedouin settlement whose inhabi- 
tants had no pottery. This is not outside the realm 
of possibility, for even today one cannot buy even 
a water-jug in ‘Aqabah, since the scarcity of fuel 
prohibits the making of any pottery whatsoever. 
With this in mind, it seems to the reviewer entirely 
reasonable to assume that the old Ezion-geber 
might very well have been at or near Nabataean 
and mediaeval Aila, which then represents the 
reoccupation of the older site after the abandon- 
ment of Tall al-Hulayfah. 

Edom, Moab, Ammon and Gilead, chiefly dur- 
ing the Bronze and Iron Ages, form the subject of 
Chapter V. The principal emphasis lies on the 
distribution and description of sites in western 
Transjordan and the delimiting of boundaries as 
they existed in biblical times. Most of the later 
material is reserved for the concluding section of 
the book dealing with the civilization of the 
Nabataeans. Of chief interest here is the presenta- 
tion of the material from Hirbat al-Tannir, 
which was excavated by the American School just 
before the work at Tall al-Hulayfah was under- 
taken. The importance of Hirbat al-Tannir lies 
in the fact that in addition to new sculptural types " 
of Atargatis, Zeus-Hadad and Tyche, it has 
yielded a notable amount of free-standing Naba- 
taean architecture, including a rather elaborate 
temple. The second of the three periods here is 
dated to 7 B.c. by an inscription of Aretas IV. 

Of greatest interest are those sections of the 
book which deal with Transjordan during the 
Bronze and Iron Ages and the period of Naba- 
taean occupation. The material dealing with the 
Arab period is included chiefly to fill out the 
picture and adds nothing new. The author does 
Islamic archaeology a great service, however, by 
recording the distribution of sites yielding Arabic 
pottery which ceases to occur after the period of 
the Crusades. There are a few misconceptions 
concerning some of the Islamic material which 
should be corrected. On p. 37 the statement is 
made that “. . . in general much of Omayyad 
art can clearly be traced back to Nabataean 
originals,” and this is supported by a comparison 
between the sculptures and reliefs from Higam’s 
newly-discovered winter palace at Hirbat al- 
Mafjar, near Jericho. While it cannot be denied 
that there are certain resemblances in general 
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treatment, particularly of the head and hair, still 
it must be remembered that there are even closer 
parallels between Hirbat al-Mafjar and Sasanian 
material from Damgin and Ray, and the style of 
the drapery on the Hirbat al-Mafjar wall-panel 
busts is certainly more reminiscent of Palmyrene 
than of Nabataean work. Again, Glueck (p. 39) 
expresses belief in the Nabataean origin of the 
ornamental wall-rosettes at Qasr al-Haranah, but 
the genealogy of these can without much difficulty 
be traced back to Ctesiphon. The statement (pp. 
159-60) that . . perhapsin literature . . . the 
Nabataeans were one of the most gifted peoples 
known in history” may be put down as a burst of 
over-enthusiasm on the part of one to whom the 
Nabataeans mean almost as much as home and 
family and who has pointed out the way where 
others well may follow. 

Among archaeologists and travellers in the 
Near East there seems to exist a gentlemen’s 
agreement that everyone is entitled to transliter- 
ate Arabic names as he sees fit; everyone remem- 
bers Lawrence’s famous dictum on this subject. 
But the reviewer would like to raise his voice in 
the wilderness and plead that there at least be 
unity within each individual system. It is too much 
to write indifferently Maan and Ma‘an, Aqabah 
and Ain Gheweibeh, Ard el-Beida (also appearing 
as Ard Beida) and Qasr edh-Dherih, this last 
showing traces of British influence. 

The preface contains a bibliography on Umay- 
yad castles which does not claim to be complete, 
but which certainly should have included Briin- 
now and Domaszewski’s Provincia Arabia. On p. 
xviii the Crusader period in Transjordan is given 
as being 1096-1291; in reality it was much shorter, 
beginning roughly with the building of al-Sawbak 
by Baldwin I in 1115 and ending with the loss of 
this stronghold together with Vaux Moyse and 
al-Karak by 1188-9. 

Photographs are numerous and well-selected. 
The aerial views supplied through the coéperation 
of the Royal Air Force are unique in their interest, 
since they show archaeological and topographical 
details with a clarity not to be gained even by 
many pages of textual explanation. Specialists as 
well as laymen will find this a most useful hand- 
book on a part of the Near East which has not 
hitherto been scientifically and comprehensively 
treated in a single volume. 

W. GuippEN 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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KeERAMEIKOS. ERGEBNISSE DER AUSGRABUNGEN. 
Erster Bann. Dig NEKROPOLEN DEs 12. BIS 
10. JAHRHUNDERTS, by Wilhelm Kraiker, Karl 
Kiibler, and Emil Breitinger. Pp. x+-266, figures 
14, Beilagen 5, pls. 92. Berlin, de Gruyter, 
1939. R. M. 65. 

The first volume of the definitive publication of 
the results of the excavations conducted over a 
period of many years by the German Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in the Athenian Kerameikos is 
fittingly dedicated to the memory of Gustav 
Oberliinder of Reading, Pennsylvania, whose 
generous financial support made possible the re- 
sumption and completion of the undertaking. 
Those who have had the privilege of observing on 
the spot the scrupulous care and the painstaking 
methods applied to his work by Dr. Kiibler, and 
who are familiar to some extent with the wealth of 
new material he has brought to light to shed fresh 
illumination on early Athenian history and espe- 
cially on the development of Attic pottery in its 
early stages, will warmly welcome this initial part 
of the final publication with its promise of more to 
come; and if the succeeding volumes maintain the 
standard set by the first, archaeologists and his- 
torians will have cause for deep gratitude and 
satisfaction. 

. The volume under review deals with the ceme- 

teries of the twelfth to the tenth centuries B.c., 

that is, of the so-called Submycenaean and Proto- 

geometric Periods; and the book is divided into 
three sections. The first, by Kraiker, treats of the 
remains found (chiefly between 1927 and 1934) to 
the north of the Eridanos; the second, by Kiibler, 
of those discovered (in 1935) to the south of the 

Eridanos; while the third section, by Breitinger, 

is devoted to an anthropological study of the 

human skeletal material recovered from the 
tombs. 

Along the northern side of the Eridanos, chiefly 
in the area occupied in late classical and Roman 
times by the Pompeion, 112 graves of the Sub- 
mycenaean Period were discovered, each ap- 
parently having been used for a single interment. 
Nearly all were deep rectangular shafts which, in 


the earlier part of the cemetery, were laid out 
according to a definite plan, with striking regu- 
larity, almost in orderly rows, one grave parallel 


to another and with like orientation. The dead 
were placed on the earthen floors, flat on their 
backs, with the arms folded over the abdomen. 
Classified according to construction, the graves 
are of three types. In one, represented by 69 
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examples, the sides of the shaft were lined to a 
height of 0.30 m. to 0.50 m. with thin stone slabs 
set on edge, across which similar slabs were laid 
transversely to form a cover, the joints being 
carefully packed with small stones. In the second 
type, represented by 8 examples, there was no 
lining, but the body, stretched out on the floor, 
was covered by a layer or two of stones. The third 
type, probably the latest chronologically, com- 
prises 27 examples of simple inhumation, without 
slabs and without stones. Furthermore, there 
were 3 cinerary urns, containing ashes and charred 
bones, which Kraiker assigns to the very end of 
the Submycenaean Period. 

After introductory remarks on the excavations, 
the topography and the plan of the cemetery, and 
the classification of the graves, Kraiker presents in 
chapter 1 a succinct, systematic catalogue of the 
112 tombs with an inventory of their contents. In 
chapter 2 he discusses in detail the various objects 
recovered, giving considerable space to the pot- 
tery. Among the 104 pots brought to light are 21 
stirrup-vases, 25 lekythoi (or tall-necked jugs), 
27 amphoriskoi, 11 goblets (or small crater-like 
bowls), 6 large jugs, and a few vessels of other 
shapes. A careful study of the variations in form 
and ornament enables Kraiker to arrange these 
pots in a chronological sequence showing a cer- 
tain progressive change and development. The 
other objects are also treated fully, including a 
small spiral hair-ornament of gold, pins, fibulae, 
rings, a bracelet, and hair-fasteners of bronze, a 
few rings and an amulet of iron, two small bits 
of glass, and a worked piece of ivory. No weapons 
were found in these graves. 

In chapter 3 Kraiker turns to the Protogeo- 
metric Period, describing and cataloguing 12 
cinerary urns and an ashy deposit of the same 
character not enclosed in a container. The urns 
yielded 3 spearheads of bronze, 2 swords, 2 dag- 
gers, and a knife of iron, indicating, as Kraiker 
believes, a change from burial customs of the 
Submycenaean Period when weapons seem not to 
have been placed with the dead, and implying the 
rise of a vigorous martial spirit among the people. 
The chapter also includes a section dealing with 
the fine Protogeometric pottery that has been put 
together from fragmentary material recovered in 
the earth of the tumulus beside the Sacred Way. 

In chapter 4 the results of the excavation are 
presented in their wider relationships, and after 
comparing his material with that from other parts 
of Athens, from the Submycenaean tombs on 
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Salamis, and from the late Mycenaean layers in 
Argolis, Kraiker presents his views on the origin 
and the development of the Protogeometric style, 
together with an analysis of its early, mature and 
late phases. The Submycenaean style looks back- 
ward toward the past, while the Protogeometric 
looks forward to the future and is the first pure 
expression of Hellenic personality and art. The 
chronological evidence is next considered; the 
period of the Submycenaean style is assigned to 
the last three or four decades of the twelfth 
century, and the Protogeometric style is dated 
from approximately 1100 B.c. to a decade or two 
after 950. 

Chapter 5 offers a brief recapitulation and 
summary of the evidence and a reconstruction of 
the history of Greece and of Attica during and 
immediately following the period of the Dorian 
invasion. 

The second part of the volume, written by Dr. 
Kiibler, deals with 20 cinerary urns, found in 1935 
to the south of the Eridanos (the first 7 of which 
have already been discussed at some length by 
Kraiker). The urns were set in small pits cut in the 
floors of rectangular grave-shafts varying from 
0.45 m. to 0.75 m. in width and from 0.80 m. to 
1.25 m. in length, with a depth of 0.25 m. to 

.50 m. below hardpan. The amphoras used as 


containers were covered either by smaller pots or 


by stone slabs of no great size. The ashes and 
charred bones of the dead were placed in the urns, 
together with ornaments and weapons, and some- 
times small vessels were also deposited on the 
shoulder of the amphora. The shaft was usually 
filled with ashes, evidently collected from the 
funeral pyre, containing fragments of the vases 
burned with the dead; and each grave seems to 
have been marked by a little mound of earth 
raised up over it. Several ash-pits were likewise 
found which apparently represent a simpler form 
of burial without cinerary urns. All the graves are 
methodically described and the objects méticu- 
lously catalogued. By an exhaustive study of the 
pottery, comprising both the urns themselves and 
the accompanying vases, Kiibler is able to list the 
graves in a chronological series representing a 
transitional and early period, a mature phase, and 
a late stage; and the topography of the grave-plot 
itself corroborates his conclusions, showing that 
the earliest tombs were made at the northern 
limit of the cemetery and that the ground was 
later extended farther and farther southward. 
The urns produced little in the way of ornaments: 
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2 spirals of gold wire and a number of long pins of 
bronze as well as of iron. The weapons include a 
sword (already recorded by Kraiker), a spearhead, 
and a knife, all of iron. 

In the third section of the book Breitinger 
examines in detail the human skeletal remains 
from the Submycenaean tombs. Of the 21 skele- 
tons placed at his disposal 18 were sufficiently well 
preserved for profitable study; the material is of 
great anthropological value, though, as Breitinger 
remarks, not extensive enough to permit safe 
generalizations. Breitinger concludes that most of 
the skulls are probably to be attributed to persons 
of the Mediterranean race; only one is of a defi- 
nitely northern type, while others apparently 
indicate a racial mixture in which northern and 
eastern elements are present. All the individuals 
were of relatively short stature, averaging no 
more than 1.65 m. in height. 

Breitinger also examined carefully the charred 
remnants of bones from 14 cinerary urns of the 
Protogeometric Period, and he thinks it probable 
that in each case only a single individual is repre- 
sented, 10 being apparently of female and 4 of 
male sex. No evidence as to race is preserved. In 
some urns, however, animal bones were noted 
along with the human, presumably the remains of 
offerings placed on the funeral pyre. 

This is a brief outline of a book which makes a 
substantial contribution to our knowledge of an 
important period in Greek history, hitherto sadly 
obscure. It cannot yet be said that all problems 
have been definitely solved; but good progress has 
certainly been made. The Submycenaean and the 
Protogeometric styles have been more clearly 
analyzed than heretofore, compared, differen- 
tiated one from another, and related to the past 
and what was to come. It is apparent that the 
Submycenaean Period served as a connecting link 
by which surviving heritages from the Late 
Bronze Age were transmitted to the Age of Iron. 
There can be little if any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of a main contention of the work, namely 
that in Protogeometric pottery we have the first 
pure manifestation of Hellenic spirit and genius; 
and with Kraiker and Kiibler we can hardly fail 
to be convinced that craftsmen of Hellenic race 
henceforth took into their own hands the ceramic 
profession. The abrupt introduction of cremation 
at the beginning of the Protogeometric Period 
still remains a puzzling problem. Kraiker and 
Kiibler propose an ingenious partial explanation 
which is, however, as they themselves see, not 
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wholly free from objections. They recall the fact 
noted by Thucydides (ii, 2) that many refugees 
from the Peloponnesus sought asylum in Athens 
when driven from their homes by the progress of 
the Dorian invasion; and they suggest that, in 
accordance with a custom prevailing in later 
Greece, these refugees cremated their dead who 
perished “abroad” in the hope that the inciner- 
ated remains might some day be carried back 
home for proper burial. But, since no real instance 
of inhumation of adults is yet known at all for this 
period, it would then follow, unless we assume 
that the Athenians at once adopted the new cus- 
tom, that for more than one generation the only 
people to die in Athens were refugees— which is 
manifestly absurd. So profound an alteration in 
burial customs as the shift from inhumation to 
cremation, if not an indication of a racial change 
(against which Kraiker and Kiibler marshal strong 
arguments), must surely have had causes pene- 
trating deeply into the thought and faith of the 
people, and we cannot yet adequately surmise 
their nature. Nevertheless, the suggestion is an 
interesting one, and the influence of the refugees 
may well have affected the native Athenians in 
more ways than one. The book contains many 
other arresting observations and comments based 
on a study of the material from the Kerameikos. 
* The plates, which in generous number illustrate 
the volume, are of uniform excellence, and aid the 
reader substantially in following the discussion of 
the finer points of style. But even the best photo- 
graphs fail to do justice to the high artistic quality 
of the choicest Protogeometric vases now so ad- 
mirably exhibited in the Kerameikos Museum. 
The text of all three collaborators is straightfor- 
ward and pleasantly readable. Descriptions are 
clear and concise, and show a thorough mastery 
of the material. The reasoning is cautious and 
conservative, and comparisons are fully supported 
by pertinent references. The press-work is com- 
mendable, save for the proof-reading of some of 
the footnotes, especially in the first section of the 
volume, where even the names of several authors 
cited are misspelled (e.g., Gjerstad, Goldman, 
Schachermeyr) and Quarterly always becomes 
Quaterly. I mention these minor lapses only 
because they offer the sole ground for adverse 
criticism in a work of exceptional value and signifi- 
cance which increases appreciably our knowledge 
of the complicated origins of Hellenic culture. 

W. BLEGEN 
UNIvVERsITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Prracuora, by Humfry Payne and Others. Pp. 
xii+271, figs. 26, pls. 140, color plates 2. 
Oxford University Press. New York. $25.00. 
The very important excavations at Perachora 

in the Corinthia have now been published in part, 
in spite of the grave difficulties caused by Payne’s 
death and later by that of Alan Blakeway, who 
was the first to take over the editing of Payne’s 
unfinished manuscript. In the introduction Dun- 
babin gives a detailed account of the condi- 
tion of the manuscript when he entered upon the 
task of editing it. Though a first draft had been 
nearly completed, it was far from being in its 
final form, and Dunbabin deserves the greatest 
credit for producing a smoothly running manu- 
script in the face of the very considerable diffi- 
culty of working from another person’s notes. 

The first chapter describes the general topog- 
raphy of the Perachora peninsula and the various 
ancient remains found there, and concludes with 
the little that is known or can be deduced about 
the history of the Heraion itself. The next two 
chapters deal with the Geometric and _ sixth- 
century temples of Hera Akraia and their respec- 
tive deposits. Chapter 4 is concerned with the 
temple of Hera Limenia, founded in the eighth 
century, and the next two chapters with the 
bronzes from that temple (partly written by 
Dunbabin) and the terracottas (contributed by 
Jenkins). The volume concludes with a chapter 
by Wade-Gery on a group of very early inscrip- 
tions from the temple. 

A very good piece of reconstruction has been 
done on the two temples of Hera Akraia and that 
of Hera Limenia, every bit of evidence from frag- 
ments of stone and tile having been strained and 
filtered to provide the maximum amount of in- 
formation as to materials, construction, decora- 
tion, chronology, etc. In general, Payne’s argu- 
ments, though often based on minute scraps of 
evidence, are very ingenious and convincing. The 
restoration, from a few small fragments of dra- 
pery, of a group of Korai for the central acroterion 
group of the sixth-century temple of Hera Akraia 
may perhaps be open to some question, but there 
seems to be no doubt about the Nike figures re- 
stored at the ends of the gables. It is unfortunate 
that so little of the sculpture is left, as the style 
of the fragments preserved is unusually fine, and 
Corinthian sculpture of the early fifth century is 
only too scarce. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book 
deals with the clay temple models, of which frag- 
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ments of four were found in the deposit connected 
with the Geometric temple of Hera Akraia, all 
dated, at the latest, in the first half of the eighth 
century B.c. Since only the foundations of actual 
Geometric temples and houses have been found, 
these models provide the earliest evidence for 
reconstructing a Geometric building, and are 
therefore of very great importance for the history 
of architecture. That the models should have an 
apsidal form is entirely to be expected, but the 
prostyle plan in front of shallow antae makes its 
earliest appearance here, and the use of thatching 
has been known before only through literary 
sources. To Payne’s excellent discussion of the 
models, Bagenal adds a highly interesting section 
on the probable construction of early Greek 
buildings. For the originals of the models he sup- 
poses walls of rubble, plastered with clay on which 
the Geometric designs were painted, wooden 
antae and columns and a wooden roof covered 
with thatch. In general, his arguments are con- 
vincing, though one might question whether it 
would not be almost as easy to build a mud-brick 
wall on a curve as it would be one of rubble. His 
argument for the support of the roof by a ridge- 
pole resting on a central post at the apsidal end of 
the building and on two crucks at the front is very 
ingenious and based on a study of primitive types 
of construction which still exist in various places. - 

The deposits from the temples of Hera Akraia 
and Hera Limenia give very important evidence 
concerning the trade relations at various periods 
between Corinth and the rest of Greece and also 
Italy and Egypt. The deposit from the Geometric 
temple of Hera Akraia, dating from the late 
ninth century to the middle of the eighth, was 
almost devoid of offerings from other places, with 
the notable exception of Argos. The Hera Limenia 
deposit illustrates very strikingly the sudden 
expansion of Corinthian trade in the second half 
of the eighth century. The dating of the depasits is 
based almost. entirely on the pottery found in 
them. Scarabs were found in both deposits; those 
of Hera Akraia, however, the only ones included 
in this volume, proved to be an embarrassment, 
as is sometimes the case with scarabs (cf. the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta and the 
Isis grave at Eleusis). Though none of the other 
objects in the deposit is later than the third quar- 
ter of the eighth century B.c., the scarabs appear 
to belong to the XX VIth dynasty. 

The bronzes from the Hera Limenia deposit, 
many of which have been published previously, 
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are of great importance in the understanding of 
Corinthian art. The bronzes of Corinth, famous in 
antiquity, are almost entirely lacking in Corinth 
itself and for our knowledge of them we have until 
now been dependent on uncertain attributions 
and on stylistic studies based on no solid founda- 
tion. That the Perachora bronzes are of Corin- 
thian provenance can hardly be doubted. Their 
great number and variety, as well as their range 
of date, make them of inestimable value in de- 
termining what types of bronzes were manufac- 
tured at Corinth and what were the characteris- 
tics of their style as compared with that of the 
bronzes from other known centers. Obviously, the 
field of archaic Greek bronzes will need restudying 
in the light of our new knowledge concerning the 
Corinthian bronze industry. 

The chapter by Jenkins on the terracotta 
figurines is most interesting and valuable. A large 
number were found in various deposits, most of 
Corinthian fabric, but many also were imports 
from Argos and East Greece. In a brief introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, Jenkins makes some very 
pertinent remarks concerning the material and 
technique of Corinthian terracottas. His observa- 
tions about the color and texture of the clay used 
at various periods and also the color and quality 
of the paint employed for decoration are particu- 
larly interesting and in general very accurate. I 
should take exception only to the statement that 
figurines of a “ 
ture” are invariably of Protocorinthian fabric. An 
extremely hard, close-grained texture is certainly 
characteristic of Protocorinthian figurines, but it 
is frequently found down to the end of the seventh 


peculiarly hard, biscuit-like tex- 


century and even occasionally in the early sixth. 


As there is no external evidence for dating any 
of his figurines, Jenkins is obliged to rely for his 
chronology onstylistic considerations. In the main, 
his dates are probably fairly correct, though one 
might question the necessity for separating in 
date, even slightly, the two heads illustrated on 
pl. 88 (nos. 16 and 18). They are so extremely 
close in style that it is hard to believe that they 
are not contemporary works of the same artist. 
The face of no. 18 may be slightly broader in 
proportion to its length than that of no. 16, but 
the difference is very slight indeed, and it is highly 
unlikely that Corinthian coroplasts used calipers 
to ensure unvarying proportions in their figurines. 

Jenkins’ study of early archaic mould-made 
female heads, already well known from his De- 
dalica, in this chapter is supplemented to include 
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those of the sixth century also. His chronology for 
the mould-made heads of the late seventh and 
sixth centuries is in general quite convincing. One 
may, however, question the usefulness of his 
classifications of certain Corinthian 
figurine types, namely the standing and seated 
Korai and the female protomai. To take as an 
example his standing Kore group, his Type A 
consists of only one figurine, ‘‘the only specimen 
of its type yet found;” it seems, however, to be 
merely an earlier variant of a type, common else- 
where (cf. Winter, Typen i, p. 57, 2), which he 
says (p. 217) is lacking at Perachora, a type 
which is similar to his Type B, except that the 
himation falls at the waist in a single fold, instead 
of two folds. His Type D, an Artemis type, is 
wrongly connected in style with his Type C. There 
are two distinct Corinthian Artemis types, the 
first of which is characterized by the plain skirt 
with a pleated fold between the legs and by the 
straight folds of the overfall of the chiton. Exam- 
ples of this type have been found at a number of 
sites. The second type, which so far has occurred 
only at Corinth and other sites in the Corinthia, 
is characterized by the evenly spaced folds of the 
skirt and by the wavy folds at the sides of the 
overfall, especially around the left arm. These 
wavy folds are clearly visible in the photograph 
of the Perachora fragment (pl. 95, no. 98). His 
reference to Winter i, p. 58, no. 1 (no. 2 is obvi- 
ously meant), is to a figurine of the first Artemis 
type. Jenkins’ Type D, therefore, is connected 
with his Type F, rather than his Type C. As re- 
gards his Type E, I am inclined to think it is not a 
Corinthian type at all. 

The last chapter deals with three archaic stone 
inscriptions from the temple of Hera Limenia. The 
inscriptions are too badly preserved to make much 
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sense, but in any event their chief interest lies not 
in their content, but in their undoubtedly early 
date. Wade-Gery’s arguments for placing these 
inscriptions somewhere in the century 750-650 
B.C. seem quite valid. The blocks must have been 
placed in their present position as an altar curb 
by ca. 650 B.c. Their inscriptions, of course, date 
from their earlier use as dedicatory bases and may 
be as early as the foundation of the temple ca. 
750 B.C. 

The format of the volume is very attractive, 
with large, clear type and good, though heavy, 
paper. The photographs are beautifully repro- 
duced, and the plates well arranged. De Jong’s 
plans are excellent, and the other drawings, 
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though by a number of different hands, are 
generally well executed. The great weight of the 
book (nearly ten pounds) makes it in one sense 
far from an easy one to read. 

There are very few typographical errors, but 
occasional references to wrong pages (e.g., a 
reference on p. 112, note 10, to p. 127 should have 
been to p. 187), and the considerable number of 
references to wrong figures and plates (e.g., on p. 
55 the reference to pl. 20, 6, should have been to 
pl. 14, 6, and on pl. 26 all the numbers from 7 to 20 
are wrong) are an inconvenience. In at least three 
instances the figure referred to does not correctly 
illustrate the text: 1) p. 54 (near the bottom) 
refers to “the birds on the late fragments pl. 18, 
4,” but the decoration on this fragment consists 
of zigzags and is thus described on p. 57, 2); on 
p. 114 is described a tile “‘in which the decorated 
face stands high up in front of the cover-tile,”’ but 
in the drawing of this tile (fig. 18) the face stands 
no higher than the rest of the cover-tile; 3) on p. 
147 (at the bottom) a bronze relief is said to show 
possible traces of a Centaur, but the drawing (pl. 
49, 3) certainly shows a horse and female rider. 

Errors of this sort are regrettable, but probably 
to be expected in a publication which has suffered 
such vicissitudes. The work as a whole is of too 
great significance to suffer much from such im- 
perfections and, indeed, in most respects might 
well serve as a model for publications of this kind. 
One must hope that the remainder of the material 
from this important site will soon be published, 
and also that the site may sometime be com- 
pletely excavated. 

AGNEs N. 
Princeton, NEw JERSEY 


Dre Putarz, by Hans Luschey. Pp. 163, 40 dia- 
grams and 40 figures. Bleicherode am Herz, 
Carl Nieft, 1939. 


Four years ago in Klio, Friedrich Matz pub- 
lished a valuable article, Altitalische und vor- 
derasiatische Riefelschalen, in which he traced the 
type of shallow fluted bowl found in Italy—one 
hundred and seven examples were known to him 
—to the Near East where, at about the beginning 
of the ninth century, this type had developed 
from a far older Mesopotamian type. Matz was 
concerned primarily with the light that his and 
other needed investigations might shed on the 
Etruscan problem. 

In the present work Luschey extends the in- 
vestigation of the phiale over a wider field in time 
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and space and yet reserves for a forthcoming 
article in the eighth volume of the Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll Lexikon many aspects of the subject such 
as the use of the phiale in private life and in ritual, 
its significance as an attribute of the gods and its 
use in architecture. His immediate purpose in this 
volume is to determine the exact connotation of 
the word phiale and to trace the origin and devel- 
opment of differently ornamented types of phialai 
in the various countries where they are found. 

In Homer the word phiale is used for a vase 
deep enough to serve as a cinerary urn. But 
Sappho sings of φιάλαι χρυσαστράγαλοι and 
ἀστράγαλοι are explained by Athenaeus as the 
central bosses of phialai. In other words, the term 
phiale takes on a new meaning with the arrival 
of Oriental influence and the importation of 
shallow mesomphalic bowls. The author’s discus- 
sion of other passages of ancient writers and of 
treasury-lists in which the word is used, is more 
complete than in Milne and Richter, Shapes of 
Athenian Vases, and the relation of such passages 
to actual representations of phialai in sculpture 
and vase-painting is clearly established. To one 
or two points only may exception be taken, and 
first the interpretation of the word in Pausanias 
V, 10, 4. The author believes that an actual phiale 
is meant here, although Pausanias, just before 
quoting the metrical inscription in which the word’ 
phiale was used, mentions the ἀσπὶς χρυσῆ which 
was erected below the acroterion of the temple. 
The discovery by Hampe, AJA. 1939, p. 341, 
fig. 10, of shields dedicated at Olympia after the 
battle of Tanagra seems to deliver the coup de 
grace to this improbable theory. 

The phiale makes its appearance in Greece 
about 700 B.c. Its prototypes are earlier. In Troy 
II is found a type of vase with something like an 
omphalos on its floor, but no later examples of 
the type bridge the gap between the Trojan 
examples and Greek phialai of the seventh cen- 
tury. In Assyria, however, such a bridge can be 
traced. Small rosettes with incipient omphaloi in 
their centers appear in bowls from Assur in the 
second millennium B.c., and in later deposits from 
Assur and on Assyrian reliefs deeper omphaloi 
occur in bowls which resemble later Greek phialai. 
Some of these bowls can be dated; one is inscribed 
with the name Assurtaklak, 806 B.c., and another 
was found in the Northwest palace of Nimrud 
which is dated to the time of Sargon, 722-705 
B.c. The author concludes, then, that phialai of 
the type later found in Greece make their ap- 
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pearance in Assyria at the turn of the ninth to the 
eighth century and spread thence to other coun- 
tries. That the influence of this Assyrian type was 
early felt in Greece is shown by two clay phialai 
from the Gorgon bothros, Tiryns, and a fragmen- 
tary bronze phiale from the Idaean cave in Crete. 

The author’s case for the Assyrian origin of the 
phiale is not entirely convincing. Indeed he is not 
entirely convinced himself, for in his Zusammen- 
fassung he writes: “Auf die Frage nach dem 
Ursprung des Omphalos lisst sich keine ganz 
eindeutige Antwort geben, es lisst sich nur 
zeigen, dass Vorstufen in dekorativen Betonungen 
der Bodenmitte bei aegyptischen, assyrischen und 
nordsyrischen Schalen und in Eindellungen des 
Bodens bei kykladischen, mykenischen, tro- 
janischen und kleinasiatischen Gefiissen vorlie- 
gen.” The Assyrian bridge which the author builds 
between the earliest examples of the type and 
those of the later period is none too strong. He 
emphasizes the omphalos as the salient feature of 
the phiale, although he later lists phialai without 
omphaloi. The exterior flutings are also an essen- 
tial feature of most phialai and these are found on 
an ivory bowl from Megiddo, Loud, Megiddo 
Ivories, pl. 26, 146, dated to the years 1350-1150 
B.c., whereas they are lacking in the earliest 
phialai from Assur. 

The main part of the book, pp. 41-138, dis- 
cusses the development of the principal types of 
phialai which are divided, according to their 
decoration, into eight classes, the first seven of 
which include phialai with relief ornament, the 
last, phialai with flatter decoration. In the first 
class belong phialai “ mit gegenstiindigen Buckeln,” 
with knobs below the rim which are connected 
with the omphalos by a starlike arrangement of 
leaves. Thirty-three examples of this type are 
listed from Assur, Luristan, Erzerum and other 
Persian sites, North Syria, Cyprus, South Russia, 
the Caucasus and Greece. The author holds that 
the origin of the type is to be found in Assyria, 
but that it had a long life in Persia whence it may 
well have reached Greece. Only one example of 
this type in the round has been found in Greece, 
but it is often represented on Greek vases from 
the end of the sixth century on. The latest exam- 
ple is on a vase by the Kleophon Painter. 

The next class of phialai “mit einreihigen 
Buckeln”’ is a variation of the first. Here the 
knobs are either set in a row close together be- 
neath the rim or are separated by floral elements; 
in either case the ornament does not extend to the 
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center of the vase but constitutes a frieze. This 
type again is common both in Persia and Greece. 
An example from Ialysos can be dated to the early 
fifth century. Numerous examples occur in Greek 
and Apulian vase-painting, on Tarentine reliefs, 
and in the art of Ptolemaic Egypt; they are less 
numerous in the art of South Russia. They are 
represented in architectural decoration of the 
circular building of Arsinoe on Samothrace, in the 
Artemisium of Magnesia and the round temple at 
Tivoli. 

The third class, ‘“Zungenphialen,’’ comprises 
those phialai which have no other ornament than 
flutings which extend from the rim to the ompha- 
los. This is the type of which Matz collected one 
hundred and seven examples in Italy (to which 
may be added one more with exceedingly fine 
flutings in the University Museum, Philadelphia). 
It is the type that occurs in the Toud hoard near 
Luxor; it was widely used throughout the Near 
East; it was found in the Idaean Cave and in the 
Argive Heraeum. 

Typical of the fourth class, “Bliitenkelch- 
phialen,” is a silver phiale from Asia Minor, now 
in Berlin, ornamented with floral patterns in low 
relief which extend from the rim to the omphalos. 
This type is common in Greece in the archaic 
‘period and can be traced through the Hellenistic 
period. It appears on Calenian Bowls and on Etrus- 
can cinerary chests. It was widely used in Persia 
as well, where it lasted into the Sasanian period. 

The fifth class of ‘‘ Lotosphialen” was inspired 
by Egyptian prototypes. Many examples of this 
class, ornamented with lotos flowers, have been 
recently found in Perachora and they have ap- 
peared in other shrines, on the Acropolis, in the 
Argive Heraeum, and at Delphi. They are almost 
entirely confined to the archaic period. 

The sixth class “ Blattphialen” is closely related 
to the third class, but the flutings are here in the 
form of leaves. Such phialai have been found at 
Beth-Pelet, and Ur, but the greatest number 
come from Persia. They survive in Ptolemaic 
Egypt and occur in the Hildesheim Treasure. 

In the seventh class are included phialai with 
egg-shaped knobs, “Phialen mit eiférmigen 
Buckeln,” and those deeply fluted bowls, “‘ Phia- 
len mit ausgebuchteter Wandung”’ like the 
Kypselid bowl in Boston. This is another type 
which begins in the archaic period in Greece, is 
revived in the fourth century and remains popular 
in the Hellenistic period. 

The last class comprises those phialai which are 
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ornamented with friezes in low relief, “‘Flichig 
verzierte Metallphialen.”’ Their prototypes are the 
Phoenician bowls with chased ornament. Many 
are found in South Russia, some in purely Greek 
style, others strongly influenced by Scythian art. 
This summary will perhaps suffice to give the 
reader an impression of the vast territory which 
the author has covered in his study of this one 
vase-form. Such a wide horizon may seem some- 
times to complicate the issue, but the fact is that 
the truth which is sought is complicated. The 
stylistic analyses are supported by many ref- 
erences and there are two good indices. The 
illustrations are not as numerous as could be 
wished but are more than are generally found in a 
doctoral thesis. For each photograph of a phiale 
is given a diagram of its shape. The book should 
be of invaluable help to scholars who are con- 
cerned with this type of vase. 
Donan 
Tue University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tue THOLOs oF ATHENS AND ITS PREDECESSORS, 
Hesperia, Suppl. IV, by Homer A. Thompson. 
Pp. v+160, pls. III. American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1940. $4.00. 
Professor Thompson has here given us the 

second installment of his studies in the topography 

of the Athenian Agora. It is a continuation of his 
earlier publication in Hesperia vi, 1937, of the 
buildings along the west edge of the square. Like 
the earlier study, it exhibits, on the one hand, the 
author’s methodical observation and careful 
recording of all the evidence bearing upon the 
subject; and, on the other, his ingenuity and the 
soundness of his judgment in the interpretation 
of existing remains. There is no one better quali- 
fied for the difficult task of reconstructing out of 
seemingly insignificant bits of foundations and 
scattered building material, or mere cuttings in 
rock, or slight disturbances of the accumulated 
fill, an intelligible picture of one of the important 
sections of ancient Athens. The author’s conclu- 
sions, based on his intimate acquaintance with 
all the evidence from the excavations and with 
the problems of Athenian topography in general, 
are not to be lightly set aside by anyone less 
conversant with all the pertinent facts. If I ven- 
ture to suggest in succeeding paragraphs a differ- 
ent interpretation of some of the early remains, it 
is not for the purpose of refuting the author’s 
views in the matter, but merely to call attention 
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to the complexity of the whole subject of Athenian 
topography in its early phases, in the hope that 
my suggestions will lead to a fuller appreciation 
of all the possible interpretations permitted by 
the nature of the remains. 

The value of the work is greatly enhanced by 
adequate plans and drawings, photographs and 
water-color copies by experts joined to the Agora 
staff. But the value of the illustrations, especially 
of the photographs of excavations, is somewhat 
impaired by the omission of letters or numbers for 
labeling the different parts. The author’s ready 
acquaintance with the area has misled him to 
presuppose that the reader can easily detect the 
particular stone or cutting referred to in the text 
without the customary aid of labels. The reluc- 
tance, which any writer is likely to feel, to disfigure 
his illustrations with needless legend, should not 
be carried to the extent of rendering any part of 
the text unintelligible. 

The author carries his investigation back to the 
earliest remains of human habitation in the area 
and traces the history of the region step by step 
down to the present day. The earliest recognizable 
significantly enough, ἃ potter’s 
establishment, dated at the turn of the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. After its destruction, some 


structure is, 


three quarters of a century later, the whole area 
“lay open and served as part of the public high~ 
way.” 

The really important building activity begins 
in the early sixth century, with the erection of 
two buildings in the area occupied by the ruins of 
the Metroon. In the northernmost of these (C) 
Professor Thompson recognizes a primitive Bou- 
leuterion, whereas the southern and _ slightly 
later of the two (D) is identified as the “‘domestic 
headquarters of the prytaneis.” Then in the third 
quarter of the sixth century follows the construc- 
tion of the principal unit (F) in the irregular 
complex of buildings occupying the aréa later 
chosen as the site of the Tholos. It seems to ante- 
date by a few years the construction of the Old 
Bouleuterion, which is placed in the period im- 
mediately following the Kleistheneian reforms. 
Building F takes the place of the smaller building D 
and becomes the direct predecessor, both in func- 
tion and situation, of the Tholos, the construc- 
tion of which is dated forty years later, ca. 470. 

The author’s arguments for identifying these 
archaic structures, C—F, as public buildings serv- 
ing the needs of the Boule are presented in the 
form of an algebraic equation. The functions 
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served by the earlier buildings are arrived at by 
a comparison with the later buildings whose 
function is known. This is logically correct, but 
logic is not always a safe guide for interpreting 
archaeological remains. There are some serious 
difficulties, both archaeological and _ historical, 
involved in the results of the equation. 

In the first place, building F is not well adapted 
in form to serve as the common mess-hall of the 
prytaneis. It consists of a series of small rooms 
arranged round an open court of irregular shape. 
We would have to suppose that the prytaneis 
took their meals at all seasons in the open colon- 
nade of the court, for no other room is sufficiently 
commodious for so large a body dining together. 

But the most serious difficulty arises from the 
assumption that the functions served by this 
irregular complex of small rooms round an open 
court were taken over by a circular building, 
entirely roofed over, with a very small addition 
on one side serving as kitchen. This abrupt break 
in type of buildings would seem to presuppose a 
similar break in their functional relation. For the 
circular shape of the Tholos, Thompson offers no 
more plausible explanation than that it “may 
indeed have been suggested by the exigencies 
of the site.” 

The circular form of building is sufficiently 
rare in Greek architecture to require a more than 
accidental reason for its use. It would be difficult 
to think of a more unsuitable plan for a common 
mess-hall, and we must suppose that the shape 
was determined by other than functional con- 
siderations or mere suitability of site. If, as the 
author assumes, the Tholos or Prytanikon became 
the successor in a sense and took over many of the 
functions of the Prytaneion, is it not likely that 
it also derived its shape from the earlier buildings? 

Historically, too, there are serious objections 
to regarding building F as the functional pred- 
ecessor of the Tholos. Its construction falls in 
the third quarter of the sixth century, the time 
when Peisistratos was laying his plans for greater 
Athens. It seems impossible to reconcile this 
flimsy structure, with its fortuitous plan and 
random arrangement, with the building program 
of the tyrants, which in grandeur surpassed even 
that of the Periclean period. It would seem prefer- 
able to suppose that the small structures which 
lined the eastern slope of Kolonos hill served the 
purpose of private commercial enterprise. The plan 
of building F is suggestively similar to that of the 
potters’ shops in the Kerameikos at Corinth. 
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Before the construction of the Great Drain, 
which Thompson dates somewhere in the twenties 
of the sixth century,! the area which became the 
site of the Athenian Agora must have been an 
uninhabitable swamp much of the year. The 
rising slope along its western edge offered suitable 
ground for the industrial establishments, which 
gave their name to the region;? and on the south 
side, where the ground rises toward the Areopagos, 
was the ancient fountain of Kallirhoe which at 
first drew its supply directly from a nearby 
source. These structures clearly antedate the 
reclamation project, which was probably part of 
Peisistratos’ plans for enlarging the city, though 
it may not have been carried out till after the 
overthrow of the tyrants. It is a significant fact 
that the earliest public monument of any size 
brought to light in the low-lying area of the 
Agora was the Altar of the Twelve Gods, erected 
by the younger Peisistratos. This altar, which 
became a focal point in the civic section of the 
city, was probably one of the first structures to 
be erected after the area had been reclaimed and 
made available for public buildings. 

The Tholos in its original construction belongs 
to a period from which little else has been pre- 
served in Athens. Since it was destroyed and 
rebuilt near the end of the fifth century, it is not 
very clear just how much of the original building 
remained. The most important remains are from 
the roof, consisting of diamond-shaped roof-tiles, 
antefixes painted in and 
triangular eaves-tiles with decorated edge. Pro- 
fessor Thompson concludes that there were tiles 


red-figured _ style, 


of other shapes, of which norecognizable fragments 
have come to light. It seems impossible to con- 
ceive of any arrangement whereby a circular 
structure can be conveniently covered by tiles 
of the shapes represented by the existing frag- 
ments alone. 

The kitchen, which formed a necessary adjunct 
to the Tholos, can be recognized in four different 
periods. Its small size and simple plan is in keep- 
ing with the frugal appointment of the whole 
building, and the plain meals known to have been 
served there. 


1 For a full discussion see the author’s introduc- 
tion to his earlier study, Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 1-5. 

2 Traces of workshops for ceramic and metal- 
lurgic industries were found beneath the Zeus 
Stoa (Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 14-21), and a potter’s 
oven was recognized in the earliest building of the 
Tholos area. 
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The building underwent several repairs through- 
out its existence of nearly a millennium, but the 
general shape and all its essential features appear 
to have remained unaltered. 

The detailed discussion of the Tholos is fol- 
lowed by a description of the other monuments 
and of the water works, drains and roads in the 
vicinity. There is an interesting chapter on the 
cult of the Phosphoroi, known to have been 
associated with the Artemis cult in the vicinity 
of the Tholos. The chronology of the various 
periods is presented with a full discussion of the 
pottery and of other factors bearing upon the 
subject. At the end is a chapter on the identifica- 
tion of the Bouleuterion and the Metroon, in 
which the author replies to certain criticisms of 
his identification in the earlier study of the monu- 
ments north of the Tholos. 

A commendable feature of the work is a de- 
tailed chronological table with page references 
to the discussions in the text. This serves as a 
convenient summary of the treatise, a most 
welcome aid to the understanding of the whole 
area in all its complexity of successive structures 
and repeated alterations that have been traced 
with infinite care, and with the keen practical 
sense characteristic of the author’s method of 
investigation. 

The larger questions of comparative chronology 
of the whole Agora are discussed only incidentally. 
Many of the monuments that have come to light 
in the excavations have not yet been studied in 
detail, and one important section, occupied by the 
offices and workrooms of the excavation staff, 
still remains to be cleared. It is to be hoped that 
the author’s studies will not be unduly delayed 
by the present situation in Europe. A study of 
the fountain and of the other buildings along the 
south side of the Agora is essential to a proper 
comprehension of the history of the whole region 
and of its relation to the other sections of the 
ancient city. 

Oscak BRONEER 
PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY 


GRAB EINES ATTISCHEN MApcHENS, by Ernst 
Buschor. Pp. 58. Figs. in text, 47. Verlag F. 
Bruckmann, Miinchen, 1939. R.M. 4.80. 

This attractive little book introduces to the 
public a Greek white lekythos by the Achilles 
painter and the objects found with it in the same 
tomb. The lekythos, which is in a private collec- 
tion in Munich, is a masterpiece of outstanding 
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quality and preservation and is, moreover, deco- 
rated with a subject of unusual interest. Ernst 
Buschor tells the story engagingly, with wide 
archaeological knowledge, and yet with a sense 
of its appeal to the general public. 

The grave in which the lekythos was found was 
evidently that of a young girl. The offerings 
placed inside it consist of terracotta boxes and 
sacrificial baskets, a glass perfume bottle, terra- 
cotta statuettes—a doll, a lyre-player, and a 
basket-carrier—and five lekythoi with funerary 
subjects. All are average products, except the 
one superb lekythos. On it are represented two 
women—one seated on the rock, HAIKON, and 
playing the lyre, the other standing and listening 
to the music; a bird is on the ground between 
them; above is the inscription ‘‘ Axiopeithes, son 
of Alkimachos, is fair.”” The drawing is delicate, 
the colors vivid. To one who, like the reviewer, 
has had the good fortune to see the original, the 
picture is a fresh revelation of fifth-century Greek 
painting. The yellow chiton of the seated Muse, 
the brown of her lyre, the dark red of the mantle, 
and the crimson red of the kerchief combine in a 
harmony of color, and the sensitive drawing, with 
the suggestion of other-worldliness in the pensive 
expressions, leaves an unforgettable impression. 

Buschor assigns the lekythos to about 440 B.c., 
the period of the two other lekythoi, in Boston; 
with the kalos name Axiopeithes. To the difficult 
question whether the two women on Mount 
Helikon are Muses or are related to the subject 
in hand, that is, to the death of the girl buried in 
the tomb, he gives an ingenious answer. They are 
both. They are Muses, for they are represented on 
Mount Helikon; and they relate to the dead girl, 
for they are painted on a funerary vase. In other 
words, the girl has not gone to the dark house of 
Hades, but has been removed to the realm of the 
Muses as a votary of Apollo. If Buschor is right 
in this bold interpretation, we should have here 
a reflex of a revolutionary religious thought 
presaging Christian doctrine. 

GisELA M. A. RicuTER 
MerropouitaN Museum or ArT 
New York 


Claire 


L’Economie RoyaLe pes by 
Préaux. Pp. 646. Bruxelles. Edition de la 
Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 
1939. Fr. 190. 


Miss Préaux has already deserved well of 
papyrology. As a member of the Fondation 
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Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth in Brussels, she 
has taken an active part in the publication of the 
Greek papyri in the Museum of that city and in 
the editing of the Chronique d’Egypte, to which 
journal she herself has also contributed several 
articles and many reviews. Her interest through- 
out has been in the administration of Ptolemaic 
Egypt and in the remarkable regimentation and 
control of the productive and distributive forces 
of the country in the fiscal interest of the gov- 
ernment. To this subject she now contributes a 
masterly volume, covering in minute detail what 
she describes as the royal economy of the Ptole- 
mies, examined from a sociological or historical 
rather than an antiquarian point of view. 

The book falls into two major divisions, of 
which the first is much the longer. This is the 
description of the royal budget, the expenses and 
receipts, and it is followed by a shorter historical 
analysis of the ordered economy of the country, its 
causes and its effects. The two parts are of rather 
different application and value. In the treatment 
of the revenues, which occupies 375 pages, Miss 
Préaux draws upon all of the Ptolemaic papyri, 
as well as the modern treatments of the subject. 
Topic by topic, every source of revenue is analyzed 
in detail. The longest sections deal with those 
institutions with which the Revenue Laws have 
made us familiar, the oil and wine industries. 
These are presented both as revenue-producing 
phenomena and as examples of governmental 
organization, and the point of view is not entirely 
single. Nevertheless, while little that is absolutely 
new is developed, this exhaustive treatment on 
the basis of the most recent evidence is both 
convenient and valuable. The same is true of the 
rest of this part of the volume. The major topics, 
dealing with the so-called “monopolies,” really 
governmental concessions, are followed by longer 
or shorter analyses, depending upon the amount of 
material available, of the other sources of revenue, 
both primary and secondary. These include not 
only the products of the soil of Egypt, grain, wood, 
papyrus, minerals, and domestic and wild animals, 
but also the products of Egyptian industry and 
commerce, notably textiles, and the whole tax 
structure, whether bearing on business or on 
individual members of the population. It is 
obvious here also that this material has unity 
only when regarded from a fiscal point of view. 
For the purposes of the study, the income from 
royal lands, the tax on baths, customs duties, 
profit from exports, fees for registration or for legal 
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services, and fines and confiscations are all alike 
sources of revenue. Thus the Economie Royale 
partakes only in part in the nature of a hand- 
book, a project which is, in fact, expressly dis- 
claimed, and the reader finds not only a rich 
collection of material and a fine analysis of the 
related problems, but also argumentation. The 
author has a thesis to maintain, and the material 
is not assembled primarily for its own sake. 
This thesis is the “τονδὶ nature of Ptolemaic 
economy. The primary and essential, if not the 
only, concern of the “royal capitalists” with Egypt 
was to safeguard and to augment its revenues. 
This concern explains the diverse but strictly 
practical handling of the country’s earning capac- 
ity by the kings, who, as the author well observes, 
made no attempt to regularize things, but were 
content to derive profits from any source, whether 
it took the form of license, of taxation, or of direct 
sale or use. Witness the great number and 
diversity of charges which can be identified in the 
case of some of the better known industries, espe- 
cially that of oil. Here also is the explanation of 
the anomalous position of the tax farmers in an 
otherwise self-sufficient régime, who served no 
other purpose than to guarantee the total yield 
of revenue. Here also, according to her view, lies 
the reason for the complexity and power of the 


royal bureaucracy, the progressive growth of 
which tended nevertheless to defeat the ends for 
which it was designed. To the determination, at 
all costs, to maintain the revenues, she would 


ascribe the breakdown in the second century of 
the reasonably efficient system of the third. 
There is much truth in this, and the theory is 
not precisely new. The elaborate organization of 
administrative machinery of Ptolemaic Egypt 
with its discouragement of initiative and individ- 
ual enterprise, and the disproportionate amount 
of the Egyptian income which was absorbed in 
one way or another by the government, has 
seemed to numerous historians adequate to 
explain the political and economic disturbances 
which mark the later Ptolemaic period. The ques- 
tion is primarily one of emphasis and of inter- 
pretation, in which a clue may perhaps be found 
in the other side of the ledger, the royal expenses, 
which are here treated very briefly because con- 
cerning them little material is available. They are 
treated briefly and they are treated first, and their 
part in the picture is a subordinate one. Un- 
doubtedly the Ptolemies, like other kings, wished 
to be rich for riches’ sake, for the prestige and 
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the power which went with the accumulation of 
large stores of wealth, especially in the form of 
monetary metals. The Ptolemies early won such 
a reputation, and maintained it to the end. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent even from the poor 
information which we have on the revenues of 
Egypt that this accumulation accounts for only 
a certain part of the obvious urgency of their 
desire to derive from Egypt the utmost revenue 
possible. Their other needs, which must have been 
their more important needs, are too little em- 
phasized by Miss Préaux, and it is these needs 
which provide, in my opinion, an explanation of 
their fiscal policy. Egypt was a land rich in certain 
forms of production and in a population accus- 
tomed to patient and intelligent labor in certain 
lines. It was poor, on the other hand, both in 
the monetary metals, particularly silver, and in 
every material for defense. Not only must the 
primary military supplies, wood, pitch, iron, and 
copper, be imported; the Egyptian peasant him- 
self, with all his virtues, was poor soldier material, 
and was dangerous, in addition, because of the fact 
that with all their attempts to appease the Egyp- 
tians, the Ptolemies may never have been popu- 
larly recognized as Egyptian kings, and Egyptian 
soldiers, good or bad, could not be counted on to 
be loyal. The political scene in the Hellenistic 
world had not such stability that the Ptolemies 
could expect to be left in uncontested possession 
of the richest area of the ancient world. They must 
be ready at all times to defend their possession, 
even if they did not, like the earliest kings, ag- 
gravate the problem by attempting to pursue an 
aggressive foreign policy and to play the rdle of 
grosse Politik. Military needs, therefore, and the 
unavoidable import of silver to pay for mer- 
cenaries and for vital military and naval supplies 
explain the fiscal policy in large part. The Ptol- 
emies must be rich if they were to survive, but 
there was another fundamental necessity resting 
on the kings. They did not stand alone. The 
conventional terminology for a Hellenistic state 
was that of the king, his friends, his military 
forces, and his pragmata, or affairs. Egypt, with 
such other possessions as the Ptolemies had, 
constituted their pragmata, the possession of which 
they owed to the loyalty of their friends and their 
army, and the enjoyment of which they must 
share with them. It is significant that while the 
third century saw many treatises on kingship in 
which the virtues of the king were outlined, these 
virtues find little or no echo in the official docu- 
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ments of Egypt itself, whether emanating from 
the court or returning to it in the form of petitions 
for redress of grievances. The point of view of 
these documents is much more that of Book II 
of the Pseudo-Aristotelian @conomica. Egypt, as 
the basis of the king’s position, must be made or 
permitted to yield the largest revenue possible. 
In the contemporary Greek sense, then, the policy 
of the Ptolemies toward Egypt was anything but 
royal, and it may, with a recent writer, better be 
described by the modern term “colonial.” 

Given this essential situation, the problem then 
becomes a question of whether the kings in ex- 
ploiting Egypt, as they must and did, took a 
longer or shorter view of the situation, whether 
their aim was that of immediate expediency or 
whether they felt, to some extent at least, that 
their fortune was identified with that of their land. 
Did they recognize that, in the last analysis, only 
a prosperous and contented Egypt could mean 
wealth and security for her rulers? This is a 
question which it is impossible to answer with 
confidence because of the nature of our evidence. 
We hear of abuse and grievances in Egypt, not of 
good order and satisfaction. We hear of bitter 
complaints and acrimonious charges, but we do 
not know whether these complaints or charges 
were true, nor whether if true they failed to 
receive satisfaction. The common good, the 
συμφέρον κοινόν, is appealed to on occasion, 
and it may well have played a larger part in the 
aims of government than Miss Préaux is inclined 
to suppose. It is possible to think of the kings as 
quite sincere in inspiring such statements as that 
of the author of Tebtunis 703, however ingenuous 
it may sound to a modern reader, when he in- 
structs his subordinate to make it clear to all that 
they no longer have the right to do what they 
please, but that all is now regulated for the best. 
I suspect that the cause of the troubles in Egypt 
in the second century was not so much the fiscal 
policy itself as the existence of a large and complex 
bureaucracy which felt itself different from and 
superior to the peasants and artisans, and which 
stood as an insubstantial but nevertheless im- 
penetrable barrier between the king and his 
subjects, defying control. The kings were in the 
end the unintentional and unhappy victims of 
the system which they had been compelled by 
circumstances to adopt. 

Detailed criticism is rather out of place in 
dealing with such a volume. Mistakes as such 
hardly occur. The author is a careful worker, 
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and she had good advice. In two sections only 
does it seem desirable to express reserve, in the 
treatment of the registration of contracts and in 
the treatment of the currency. The former is a 
very vexed problem, concerning which much has 
been written, not all fruitful. Miss Préaux con- 
tributes nothing to the essential legal or institu- 
tional problem, but I think that she is quite 
wrong in assuming that the introduction of a 
registration requirement in Egypt was dictated 
by fiscal motives. The same assumption is made, 
with equally little justification, in the matter of 
compulsory registration of property. The argu- 
mentation here becomes tendentious. Certainly 
taxation enters into both transactions. In both 
cases, however, it was the property which was 
taxed, and to the government it can have mat- 
tered little who was the owner. By introducing 
a kind of guarantee of title, the government 
operated merely to reduce litigation and to 
facilitate transfer of holdings. There is no reason 
to suppose that the fees for these services were 
a profit to the government, and that they did more 
than merely to serve to support a useful public 
institution. The matter of the currency is equally 
complicated, but it must be remembered that the 
Ptolemaic policy of a closed unit was different 
from that of the other Hellenistic states and must 
have been due primarily to the scarcity of 
monetary materials and to the need for a more or 
less token currency which could be kept circulat- 
ing at the face value only by the exclusion of 
foreign issues. Gresham’s law is not in point, but 
rather the modern problem of controlled cur- 
rencies. It is significant that the sudden rise of 
prices in the second century coincided with the 
weakening of the authority of the central gov- 
ernment. 

It will be apparent that Miss Préaux’s book is 
not without its controversial side, and that not 
all readers will agree with her throughout. I have 
dealt principally with my own disagreement with 
certain points of the author’s general thesis, 
because this is the aspect of the study which 
she herself stresses. It is possible that its greatest 
value, or at least utility, will lie actually in the 
assemblage and analysis of the material bearing 
on particular institutions. It must, however, be 
emphasized that, from all points of view, this is 
a very valuable contribution to the history of the 
Ptolemaic period. It remains only to express 
gratitude to the author, and to voice the devout 
hope that she is not at present in personal 
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difficulties, and that she will soon be in a position 
again to resume her writings. 

C. Braprorp WELLEs 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


BERICHT GBER DEN VI. INTERNATIONALEN Kon- 
GREss FUR ARCH4OLOGIE, BERLIN 21-26. Avu- 
Gust 1939, published by’the Archiologisches 
Institut des Deutschen Reiches. Pp. 667, pls. 
76, and numerous text-figures. Berlin, De 
Gruyter, 1940. 

Though this large volume defies even summariz- 
ing, to say nothing of critical review, its publica- 
tion deserves mention. The foreword by the 
editor, Dr. Wegner, suggests some of the diffi- 
culties under which it has been produced, and 
one cannot but admire the persistence and con- 
secration to which its eventual appearance 
testifies. The first 128 pages, devoted to a list of 
the participants in the Congress and an account 
of the activities arranged for their entertainment, 
and a transcription of the speeches and counter- 
speeches of greeting and international good-will, 


will stir pleasant memories in the thoughts of all 
who shared in the occasion. The subsequent pages, 
containing the full or partial transcripts of 153 
scholarly papers presented, are of more general 


and permanent interest. These are divided under 
the rubrics of Methods and General Archaeology, 
Egypt and Near East, Greek Antiquity, Roman 
Antiquity (Italy and the East), Roman Antiquity 
(West and North), Late Antiquity, and General 
Session; the list of contributors is naturally 
heavily weighted with German names, but many 
of the foreigners in attendance were also heard, 
and the result is a good and representative inter- 
national symposium touching many archaeological 
fields. 
Howarp ComFrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Gerasa. City of the Decapolis. An account 
embodying the record of a joint excavation 
conducted by Yale University and the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem (1928- 
1930), and Yale University and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research (1930-1931, 
1933-1934). Edited by Carl H. Kraeling. 
Pp. xxxi+616. Pls. 143. Plans 47. Published by 
the American Schools of “Oriental Research. 
New Haven, 1938. $10.00. 
This voluminous, well printed, and richly illus- 
trated book is a storehouse of information for the 
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historian, archaeologist and epigraphist in the 
Classical and Byzantine fields alike. No single 
reviewer is in a position properly to appreciate 
its merits and its shortcomings. More than any 
other ancient site of the Near East, with the 
possible exception of Palmyra, Gerasa seems to 
offer a complex of a vigorous, monumental, and 
comprehensive urban architecture from the Ro- 
man Imperial age. And in view of the evidence 
which has been made available here, it has won a 
place of exceptional importance for the history of 
Early Christian and Byzantine architecture and 
mosaics. The epigraphical material is unique 
in its richness and allows one to draw a more 
comprehensive picture of urban existence from the 
first to the sixth centuries of our era than does any 
other site in this region. The book furnishes an 
entirely new basis for all future studies of this 
important city. 

This is true, in spite of the fact that the publica- 
tion is, so to speak, a hybrid. In extent and 
ambition it far exceeds a preliminary report, al- 
though in many instances it includes only 
preliminary accounts of the work of excavation. 
As far as the architectural monuments are 
concerned, the discussion varies in degree of 
accuracy and detail, as do the illustrations, and 
nowhere attains the level of final modern archae- 
ological publication. The book is basically an 
account of excavation. But it is not complete even 
in regard to the amount of work which was 
actually done. On the other hand, it contains 
more than the mere publication of the results of 
that work in its discussion of general problems 
connected with the site and, particularly, in the 
comprehensive corpus of inscriptions from Gerasa 
which includes everything known hitherto. This 
inconsistency is also visible in the selection of 
illustrative material, which is very uneven in its 
documentation of the excavated monuments. On 
the other hand, though important features often 
remain unillustrated, and smaller finds are rarely 
reproduced, the plates not only contain previously 
discovered monuments, but also material used 
for comparative discussion, notably in the section 
on mosaics. All this is caused, at least to some 
extent, by the complicated history of the entire 
enterprise indicated by the sub-title and told 
in two prefaces by Professors Kraeling and 
Rostovtzeff, and in the chapter on the history 
of the excavation by W. F. Steinspring (pp. 1-10). 
The eventful history of a number of campaigns 
under changing direction and with varying staffs, 
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which ended, at least temporarily, with an unex- 
pectedly early cessation of the work, is reflected 
in the publication by an extremely varied degree 
of information. Not less than ten classical build- 
ings and eleven churches, in addition to a number 
of profane post-antique buildings and parts of a 
necropolis, were excavated and explored with more 
or less completeness. That represents an enormous 
amount of actual work and its rich results cannot 
fail to be praised as great contributions to 
knowledge. But the question naturally arises, 
whether in the long run such a procedure is desir- 
able. A concentration on limited objects and areas 
and their gradual, exhaustive excavation and 
exploration is generally a requirement of modern 
archaeological work, whenever such work exceeds 
preliminary surveys in the direction of real 
excavation. Nor should it be forgotten that ex- 
cavating means exposing the ancient monuments 
to new dangers of destruction and that every such 
enterprise, therefore, should aim as far as possible 
to establish all the documentary evidence at once 
before proceeding to new objects. In this case, 
certainly, such a methodical restraint would, for 
the present, have entailed a curtailing of the 
comprehensive picture of ancient Gerasa, which 
is illustrated in this book. But it also would have 
allowed a thorough and definite achievement of 
final results within the limits of the available 
financial and personal resources. 

As has been said already, the book tends to give 
a comprehensive picture, as well as a preliminary 
account, of the actual work. Its disposition is 
conditioned by these two viewpoints. It begins 
with an instructive sketch of the site and its 
monuments by Dr. Fisher (pp. 11-25), which in 
turn is succeeded by a very interesting discussion 
of the history of Gerasa by Professor Kraeling 
(pp. 27-69). This account clearly reflects the 
present state of knowledge: it shows the con- 
tinuous history of this important center from the 
second century A.D. to the Arab invasion, within 
which the second and again the fifth and sixth 
centuries mark its great periods, those from 
which the bulk of the pagan and Christian monu- 
ments is preserved. Its earlier history is still for 


the most part unknown, though the outlines of 
its development from a native village through a 
modest Hellenistic polis to the beginning of its 
monumentalization in the Early Imperial Roman 
period are clear. It is evident, too, that what is 
so far known of Gerasa illustrates comprehensively 


the creative power and fundamental value of 
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Roman urbanism in these Near Eastern provin- 
cial towns: the city plan, the public squares and 
buildings here are entirely of Roman origin and 
character. Hellenism in the proper sense has 
hardly left a trace. Whether, however, the con- 
clusion ex silentio monumentorum (as far as they 
are excavated) is right, that before the great 
Roman settlement a very small one was limited 
to the southern part of the town, only future in- 
vestigation can decide. The only archaeological 
support for this theory is the interpretation of 
some caves in the center of the town as traces of 
a necropolis, the date of which, in any case, 
remains questionable. 

The second section of the book (pp. 73-167) 
discusses such Roman buildings as were touched 
by the excavators. Three of these buildings are 
“triumphal” arches. The lower parts are well 
preserved; the restorations of the upper structures 
as given for two of them remain problematical in 
many details. The earliest of these three struc- 
tures is the “‘North Gate” of 115 a.p. (A. H. 
Detweiler, pp. 117-123, pls. 22-23, plans 17-20), 
which shows some interesting analogies with 
monuments in Ephesos: in its adaptation to a 
given situation by means of facades which are not 
parallel, it anticipates the solution of the trian- 
gular harbor gate in Ephesos, while in the lateral 
niches of the passageway it shows a type known 
in Ephesos in the Augustan arch. The “ Triumphal 
Arch” (A. H. Detweiler, pp. 73-83, pls. 8-11, 
plans 2-5) of 129-130 is of importance because 
of its documented date, its interesting decorative 
details and its later additions of lateral “‘pavil- 
ions”’ (can they have supported additional groups 
of two later emperors, e.g., Lucius Verus and 
Marcus Aurelius?). The ‘South Gate” (A. H. 
Detweiler, pp. 149-152, pls. 30-31, plan 23), with 
its niches flanking the outer passages, is evidently 
derived from this enlarged form of the “Trium- 
phal Arch” and should be of later date. Related to 
this group of monuments is the ‘South Tetrapy- 
lon” or rather Tetrakionion from the middle of the 
second century A.D. which is now the best known 
monument of this type, thanks to the excellent 
discussion of Professor Kraeling (pp. 103-115, 
pls. 18-21) and the fine drawings by W. D. 
Merrill (plans 12-16). Of particular interest is the 
late antique circular “plaza” which surrounds it 
as a setting, and which Professor Kraeling con- 
vincingly connects with a building period to 
which two inscriptions to Constantius and Maxi- 
mianus belong. These inscriptions on the posta- 
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ments of the Tetrakionion seem to point to the 
erection at this time of statues of the Tetrarchs, 
one in each of the four pavilions of the monument. 
The renaissance of the curved plan for a public 
place in Gerasa in the period of Diocletian is 
especially interesting, because of the existence 
there of an outstanding earlier example in the 
“Forum.” This famous place is discussed by Dr. 
Fisher (pp. 153-158, pls. 32-33, plan 24), in 
connection with investigations which reveal a 
strange irregularity in its plan. The date suggested 
for its erection, the late first century A.D., seems 
possible and would fit the stylistic character of a 
female torso, found here and reproduced on pl. 
31 ο. Dr. Fisher has also written the chapter on 
the most important public building of Gerasa, the 
great temple of Artemis, in the exploration and 
partial restoration of which the expedition has 
made considerable progress (pp. 125-138, pls. 
24-28, frontispiece). But it is a slight overstate- 
ment when we are told, that the report offers an 
“accurate description.” The description is still 
rather general. In addition, such terms as “ well 
proportioned mouldings”’ and “appropriate capi- 
tals’ (p. 130) are not exactly descriptive. But the 
plan and elevation of the temple building proper 
(plan 21) are very valuable. The outlines of the 
entire complex are better visible on the general 
plan (1), than they have been hitherto. It is quite 
evident that the sanctuary occupies an old site 
preceding the Roman city plan, as is proved by 
the different orientation of the altar in front of 
the temple (p. 133). Thus, the Roman plan with 
the podium temple in the center of a huge peri- 
style, with an entrance porch between two massive 
corner structures (compare Baalbek), and a 
preceding terrace which is pierced by the great 
stairway leading up from the enormous Street 
Propylaea is the result of a great scheme of 
adjustment. It is evident also that the public 
square at the other side of the street (pp. 126 f., 
plan 35) is connected with this great plan. But to 
call it “‘propylaea” and the church which was 
later constructed here a “propylaea” church is. 
misleading. This interesting complex is composed 
of an eastern “triumphal”’ arch, a large east-west 
“column street,’’ the purpose of which remains. 
unknown because the adjacent units are unex- 
plored, and a trapezoidal western courtyard with 
lateral exedrae. The complex is unique but, natu- 
rally, not part of the Artemis precinct, although 
conceived on an axis with it and with the intention 
of creating vistas towards and from it. The date 
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of this gigantic interrelated group of buildings in 
the middle of the second century A.D. seems 
certain. But later reconstructions are indicated 
by such features as the stylistic diversity of the 
temple capitals, which is even visible in plate 28 b, 
but not explained in the text (where, however, 
even a difference in the height of some capitals is 
mentioned, p. 136). An entirely new discovery is 
that of a small temple (C. S. Fisher and C. H. 
Kraeling, pp. 139-148, pls. 28-30, plan 22), 
situated some distance to the south of the Artemis 
precinct, in the very heart of the town, and 
excavated together with the northern part of its 
precinct. The building is interesting for its plan 
which, as is pointed out in the text, has analogies 
with Hellenistic Heroa like those of Kalydon and 
the palaces of Pergamon, and for its crypt. 
Although apparently the superstructure has to 
be dated in the second century A.p., this analogy 
as well as the orientation, which differs from the 
entire Roman plan, suggests an earlier origin. 
Two more Roman buildings are discussed: the 
first of these is the formerly wrongly called 
““Naumachia,” which is a Hippodrome (E. B. 
Miiller, pp. 85-100, pls. 12-17, plans 6-11), 
where a number of investigations were made and 
where many problems still require clarification 
and the date of which is debated between Mr. 
Miiller (late second or early third century A.D.) 
and Mr. Horsefield (pp. 100 f., first century A.D.). 
The other building used for spectacles is the 
“*Festival Theater,” where the famous Maiumas 
festival was celebrated in a suburb (C. C. Με- 
Cown, pp. 159-167, pls. 33-35, plan 25). This small 
theater, of distinctly Roman type with a scenae 
frons, but without a stage building, lies close to a 
great reservoir in the necropolis and seems to date 
from the late second century A.p. (the column 
which bears the inscription no. 153 to Geta, must 
have carried a statue and cannot be used for 
dating the colonnade around the pool, as Mr. 
Miiller does). Some illustrations of other ruins of 
Gerasa (pls. 1-7), its columned streets, temple of 
Zeus, South Theater, Nymphaeum, baths and 
tombs, the plans of the temple of Zeus, the West 
Bath and the Nymphaeum (plans 26-28) are 
welcome additions. Not infrequently fragments 
of classical buildings occur in the discussion and 
illustration of the post-antique buildings. In 
addition, Dr. Fisher reports on the excavation of 
a Roman necropolis (pp. 549-571, pls. 142-143, 
plan 47), and its ceramic finds, which, however, 
do not yield much evidence because of the dis- 
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turbed state in which they were for the most part 
found. Some crude sarcophagi decorated with 
rosettes, crowns and peltae (which in a book like 
this should not persistently be called “‘axes”’!) are 
not without interest. A few terracotta statuettes 
from the necropolis (pl. 142 b) are the only 
samples of this production which are reproduced. 
A few other Roman finds from later strata appear 
on pls. 54-55 without description or interpreta- 
tion! This is to be regretted: from the photo- 
graphs, pl. 55 b and ec, the identity of the goddess 
on a gold medallion is not recognizable and it is 
impossible to tell whether or not a bronze statu- 
ette represents a satyr. But it is evident, and, in 
Gerasa, not without importance, that the marble 
fragment pl. 54 c is part of a statue (unfinished ?) 
of the huntress Artemis, a common classical type. 

Looking back on the rich amount of material 
from the Roman period, one is impressed by vari- 
ous facts: aside from the Roman koine visible in 
all major and basic features, here as elsewhere 
in the Near East, a remarkable contrast exists 
between the great and ingenious planning and 
the gigantic effort of urbanization on the one 
hand, and the lack of refinement and inventiveness 
in structural technique and decorative detail, on 
the other. This disregard of detail, which nobody 
will be inclined to interpret as an inheritance of 
any alleged old Near Eastern tradition, is often , 
remarkable in the varieties of stone work in even 
one and the same structure. For instance, the 
various fragments of the “Triumphal Arch” 
reproduced on pls. 10-11 show varying degrees of 
plasticity of detail, including perfectly normal 
and academic treatment of the second century 


A.D., as well as specimens of a flat, “late antique,” 
abstract rendering with deeply cut, black ground 
between the silhouetted forms (pls. 10 ¢, 11 b, ο). 
If, as the editor asserts, these pieces really belong 
together, they reveal a coexistence of these op- 
posed tendencies resulting simply from the more 


sketchy execution of the “abstract” pieces. 
Observations like these may result in a proper 
appreciation of the background of what Riegl 
called the “‘ Fernsicht”’ of the late antique style. 
The Christian Churches of Gerasa, which form 
the second major objective of the book, are dis- 
cussed, with familiar competence, by Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot, who has previously published accounts 
of most of them (pp. 171-262, pls. 36-52, plans 
29-43). The importance of the eleven churches of 
Gerasa is considerable for the history of eccle- 


siastical architecture, for the knowledge of 
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urbanism in this region and for the history of 
mosaics. Of the eleven churches not less than 
seven belong to the sixth century, the others in 
sporadic examples dating from the fourth, fifth 
and seventh centuries. This reveals a sudden sixth- 
century Christian culmination, comparable to 
that of the second century A.D. in pagan architec- 
ture. As in the Roman period, the Christian 
churches reflect a koine of architectural style 
to which local contributions are scarce. The 
majority shows otherwise known varieties of the 
three-aisled basilica with atrium, and no definite 
typological development seems visible in the 
major features. The small Mortuary Church is a 
simple hall without aisles. Only one church, that 
of the Prophets, Apostles and Martyrs of 464/5 
has the plan of a Greek cross. In one case, in the 
sixth century, we find a circular church, appar- 
ently inspired by the cathedral in Bosra, as the 
center of a block which includes two flanking 
basilicae (St. John, St. George, and SS. Cosmas 
and Damianus). The so-called ‘ Propylaea 
Church” shows an interesting adaptation of the 
above-mentioned trapezoidal ancient plaza into 
an atrium with the transformation of an exedra 
into a circular baptistry. In the introduction of 
this section (pp. 175 f.) Mr. Crowfoot tries to 
connect the “‘Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi’’ with the specific liturgical use of the 
ground plans and annexes of Gerasa. 

Among other buildings of the Christian period, 
which are discussed by Dr. Fisher (pp. 265-294, 
pls. 53-57, plans 44-46), who also contributed the 
bulk of the drawings of the churches, the bathing 
establishment erected by the bishop Placcus 
(454/5 A.D.) deserves special interest. It shows on a 
reduced scale a notable survival of classical tradi- 
tion in function, plan, construction and heating- 
system. However, the nomenclature of the rooms 
(p. 268) should be changed: B 40 is apparently an 
Apodyterium, B 36 the Tepidarium, B 41 the 
Caldarium. 

Possibly the most important result of the ex- 
pedition’s work is the uncovering of the rich floor 
mosaics of the churches. Though in many cases 
badly destroyed by idolators, they represent a 
unique series of monuments and allow one to 
trace the continuous history of floor mosaics 
from the fourth to the seventh centuries a.p. A 
great number of them are epigraphically dated. 
Thus this complex must be regarded as of funda- 
mental value for all further investigation in the 
field. It is apparently for this reason that the 
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mosaic floors are discussed apart from the 
churches to which they belong, by Mr. F. M. 
Biebel (pp. 297-340, pls. 58-84). But, to a certain 
extent, this entails a disruption of their organic 
connection. On the other hand, one feels that, 
once this principle had been decided upon, the 
discussion of the mosaics would have gained by 
the adoption of a chronological order, instead of 
continuing the topographical scheme of the pre- 
ceding architectural discussion. As it is now, no 
clear picture of the stylistic development results 
from the text and illustrations. The description 
gives the essential features in each case. A general 
introduction (pp. 297-308) aims at a synthesis 
and rightly stresses the connection of the Gerasa 
mosaics with a widespread koine reaching from 
the western Mediterranean to the Near East. In 
spite of all modern theories, here as in the earlier 
mosaics of Antioch, the reviewer fails to see any 
particularly Eastern character. Looking at the 
illustrations of this impressive set of floor mosaics, 
one feels that no definite distinction between 
abstraction and naturalism is possible. Abstract, 
decorative and all-over patterns of classical 
tradition are to be found in all periods, together 
with naturalistic and illusionistic designs which 
persist and revive continually. On the other hand, 
in this decorative field too, one observes a differ- 
ence comparable to that which was stated above 
for the-architectural ornament of the Roman pe- 
riod. The mosaics of St. John the Baptist, e.g. (pl. 
70), show a combination of strangely illusionis- 
tic features with a cheap work of entirely abstract 
character (d). Some of the figurative elements are 
of great interest: the figures of donors in SS. 
Cosmas and Damianus (pl. 73), which should be 
compared with sepulchral mosaic portraits in 
Northern Africa, are notable. The fifth-century 
mosaic in the vestibule of the Synagogue, beneath 
the Synagogue Church, with the representation 
of the animals leaving the Ark after the Flood 
(pls. 63-64), is, indeed, rooted in a primitive late- 
antique Palestinian tradition. The representation 
of Egyptian towns in the mosaics of St. John the 
Baptist (pls. 67-69) and SS. Peter and Paul (pl. 
75) has already evoked great interest. Indeed, 
this type of architectural representation in late 
antique art and far beyond it, is sufficiently 
important to merit a monograph, a complete 
collection of the material, and an exhaustive study 
of its classical forerunners. Mr. Biebel has added 
to his description of the Gerasa mosaics a brief 
essay, with some examples of comparative ma- 


terial on this topic of the walled cities (pp. 841-- 
351, pls. 86-94). But this is much too large a 
topic for such a superficial approach, which neg- 
lects very outstanding Roman monuments and 
entire series such as well dated, located and con- 
secutive numismatic representations. To the 
section on mosaics Professor Kraeling adds a 
note on a fragment from a late antique mosaic 
floor which was discovered incidentally (pl. 84 
b), and on the mosaic floor from Gerasa in Berlin, 
with its representations of seasons and of writers, 
of which two figures, that of Summer and that of 
Thucydides, are reproduced on pl. 85 (pp. 351 f.; 
compare the line drawing, p. 459). 

The major section of the remainder of the book 
is dedicated to the corpus of inscriptions from 
Gerasa (pp. 354-494 and indices, pp. 575-616, 
pls. 95-138). Professor C. B. Welles has com- 
pleted a great task in this edition. It is unneces- 
sary to stress his careful and patient editing, 
which creates a solid foundation for all future 
studies on Gerasa. The principle of reproducing 
each inscription in a photograph, whenever possi- 
ble, has been realized here to such an extent that 
more than half of the entire amount of inscrip- 
tions from Gerasa is available here in photo- 
graphic reproduction. Their value for the history 
of lettering is immense, inasmuch as many of the 
inscriptions are dated, and since they constitute a 
continuous series from the first to the seventh 
centuries A.D., including Latin as well as Greek 
texts. In the introduction, Professor Welles has 
discussed the results for the history of epigraphi- 
cal style, and illustrated them by a very in- 
structive set of diagrams. The majority of the 
more important epigraphical finds of the expedi- 
tion has already been published before. Welles, 
however, has improved the texts, and added other 
inscriptions copied by earlier visitors, as well as a 
considerable number of new items. The material is 
arranged in topographical order, which is, nat- 
urally, not always certain. The careful indices 
allow details to be easily checked. 

Two more chapters which have not been men- 
tioned previously deal with minor finds: Professor 
Bellinger publishes a brief statement of the major 
results of his studies on the coins (pp. 497-503; 
cf. NNM. 81, 1938) with statistical lists of mints 
appended. P. V. C. Baur (pp. 505-546, pls. 139- 
141) publishes and discusses the glass ware. This 
discussion is based on extensive comparative 
studies which were particularly necessary, since 
the bulk of the material is not datable by stratig- 
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raphy. It is almost exclusively post-classical. The 
classification, which is illustrated by careful 
drawings, represents a considerable amount of 
work. Mr. Baur tends to interpret a great number 
of shapes as lamps, an opinion which may be 
questioned in some cases. The most important 
piece is a chalice (pl. 139) with a cut representa- 
tion of a cross between two lambs, which he 
convincingly dates about 500 a.p. on the basis of 
an extensive iconographic study, in which, how- 
ever, Wilpert’s antiquated datings of catacomb 
paintings should not have been used. 

If the reviewer has been able to give an ade- 
quate impression of the varied and complicated 
character of this publication, resulting from its 
background, he will also have enabled the reader 
to appreciate the terrific task which the editor 
must have faced in codrdinating records of great 
variety and the work of more than a dozen au- 
thors. Realizing these difficulties, I wish to state 
my admiration for the degree to which he has 
been successful. But a criticism of certain points, 
where, in spite of his efforts, he has not succeeded, 
cannot be suppressed, if the reader of this review is 
to be informed about the use of the book. It has 
no index, a fact which contrasts sharply with 
the careful and extensive epigraphical indices, 
which are printed at the end of the volume, in- 
stead of at the end of the section where they 
belong. In view of the richness of references to 
various subjects, the lack of a general register is 
deplorable. Still worse is the fact that cross- 
references to the treatment of related or identical 
monuments and problems within this book are 
sometimes made, but very often omitted. The 
most striking case is that of the epigraphical 
section: here, Professor Welles has listed with 
exemplary care all the previous bibliography for 
each item. Pathetically enough, however, no 
references are given to the various preceding 
discussions within the book itself which, in many 
cases, refer to the interpretation or date of the 
documents! On the other hand, the inscriptions 
are quoted with the catalogue number in the 
notes to the text. But, very often, in the various 
sections of the archaeological text, no cross- 
references to a previous or succeeding discussion 
of the same feature or problem are made. In the 
section on the churches, e.g., Mr. Crowfoot often 
refers to former publications and even to illustra- 
tions, for instance, of mosaics, without considering 
what is said or illustrated in this very book. To 
what extent this lack of codrdination is visible, 
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and to what dangerous consequences it leads, may 
be illustrated in a number of cases. For instance, 
on p. 229 it is said that the southern part of the 
atrium of the “Propylaea Church” “is. still 
buried under a mass of heavy débris”’ and that, 
therefore, it is impossible to say whether the 
southern exedra was transformed into a rotunda, 
as was the case with the northern exedra. On p. 
317 Mr. Biebel states that “the corresponding 
room on the south side of the atrium was exca- 
vated in the hope of finding a similar pavement, 
but with no success.” Plan 35 seems to follow 
Crowfoot’s opinion in this documentary issue. 
Who is right? On p. 217 Mr. Crowfoot concludes 
from the character of the mosaic floor that the 
**Cathedral cannot be much later than the middle 
of the fourth century,” while, without cross- 
reference, Mr. Biebel dates these mosaics in that 
period because of the date of the cathedral. 

Those who use this book as a major source of 
knowledge of Near Eastern archaeology of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, should realize 
that they, in turn, must do some excavating on 
its 600 pages and many illustrations. Good luck to 
them! 

Karu LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN 

New York UNIvERsITY 


ROMIsCcHE PRIVATPORTRATS UND PRINZENBILD- 
NIssE. Det. Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. Archaeologisk-Kunsthistoriske Med- 
delelser ii, 5, by Frederik Poulsen. Pp. 46, pls. 
46. Kgbenhavn. Munksgaard 1939. Kr. 7.50. 
Roman iconography is one of the most difficult 

subjects of archaeology. The author confesses it 

himself: ‘“‘dass man durch die iulisch-claudischen 

Prinzenportrits in Verwirrung und Verzweiflung 

geraten kann, diirfte niemand leugnen.’’ No 

wonder that such experts as the author and 

Curtius disagree. The present study is a discussion 

of a number of ideas expressed by Curtius in a 

series of articles published in the Roemische 

Mittheilungen, beginning with 1932. Poulsen 

acknowledges that Curtius has collected much 

new material and has made many good and con- 
vincing observations, but he disagrees in a con- 
siderable number of points. To take sides in all 
these intricate issues would mean to write a new 
study at least as long as the one under review. 

The reviewer, therefore, confines himself to listing 

the subjects which Poulsen discusses so that the 

reader may investigate those in which he is 
interested. He adds that, in his opinion, Poulsen’s 
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ideas seem in general to be better founded than 
those of Curtius. 

The author joins Sieveking and Hekler in refut- 
ing Curtius’ identification of a portrait of Sulla. 
He dates the gem of Agathangelos to the time of 
Hadrian and the head of a Jew in Copenhagen 
(no. 646), which was compared to this gem by 
Curtius, to the early Flavian period, not to the 
late Republican or early Augustan period, as did 
Curtius. The Luxburg Caesar is considered by 
Poulsen to be a work of the eighteenth century 
A.D., perhaps copied after the Berlin head R 21 
which was reworked in the time of Houdon. A 
head in Parma, believed by Curtius to be that of 
Otho and by Poulsen to represent Titus, is in such 
condition that it is worthless. He does not believe 
in Curtius’ Lepidus and agrees with Furtwiingler 
that the head 572a in Copenhagen was reworked 
in the eighteenth century A.p., also heads in 
Madrid (Arndt-Amelung, 1669), in the collection 
Sambon and in the Capitoline Museum (Stuart 
Jones, p. 226, no. 16), the two latter having been 
identified by Curtius as Agrippa. Poulsen has 
doubts about the gem called Agrippa by Curtius 
and is surprised that Curtius declares a forgery 
the head in the Uffizi, which he thinks is the best 
portrait of Agrippa; the bronze head in the 


Metropolitan Museum and a horseman from 
Herculaneum do not represent Agrippa; the head 


on a relief in Boston, no. 112, would be a certain 
portrait of Agrippa, in case this relief is genuine. 

Curtius’ chief criterion in identifying portraits 
is the arrangement of the hair on the forehead, 
which he thinks was not altered after it had been 
once established. Poulsen shows convincingly that 
this is not the case, but that the arrangement of 
the hair could change during the lifetime and 
that two different persons can have very similar 
coiffures. Poulsen proves his thesis by a lengthy 
discussion of the portraits of Tiberius and those 
of Augustus which follow the type of Prima 
Porta. He also shows that the Tiberius head from 
Crete (AJA. i, 1897, p. 269, fig. 2) has the same 
arrangement of hair as have two heads in Copen- 
hagen (nos. 562 and 573), of which one is inscribed 
L. Orfius Severus and which looks like the brother 
of the person represented in a head in Munich 
(Miinch. Jahrb. xii, 1937-8, pp. 171 ff., figs. 1-2). 
Other portraits discussed by the author in full 
detail are those of Drusus Maior and Minor, of 
C. and L. Caesar from Corinth, the identification 
of which he thinks to be correct, and of Germani- 
cus. Of the latter he identifies a new head in 
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Istanbul (Mendel no. 589) which belongs to the 
type recognized also by Curtius, and which is best 
represented by a statue from Gabii in the Louvre 
(Arndt-Bruckmann 710); the series of heads 
claimed for Germanicus by Bianchi-Bandinelli 
must represent another person still unknown to 
us. As welcome as the text, are the many excellent 
plates which illustrate the text profusely, a well 
known practice of the author for which every 
scholar is grateful. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


Corns oF THE RomMAN Empire IN THE British 
Musevom. Volume IV. Antoninus Pius to Com- 
modus, by Harold Mattingly, M.A. Pp. ec+ 
964, 111 pls. The British Museum, London, 
1940. $20. 

Mr. Mattingly and the Trustees of the British 
Museum are to be heartily congratulated for 
having found it possible, despite the war, to pro- 
duce this further monumental addition to the 
great series of catalogues describing Roman im- 
perial coins in the national collection. The present 
volume, fourth of the series, covers the coins issued 
at Rome under the Antonine emperors, An- 
toninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus. 

The Introduction, comprising nearly two hun- 
dred pages (xi-cc), fully equals the high standard 
which has so especially characterized the previous 
volumes from the indefatigable pen of Mr. 
Mattingly. He has succeeded in infusing life and 
interest into, and extracting real historical and 
cultural information from a series of coins which 
have seemed (perhaps only to the present re- 
viewer) to be among the least colorful and in- 
teresting of the earlier Roman coinages. Space 
would not be sufficient even to attempt an ade- 
quate review of the mass of information and 
countless suggestive hints contained in this ex- 
traordinarily able introduction. A mere outline 
must needs suffice. First there comes a general 
survey covering the historical trends of the 
period, the monetary system (denominations, 
weights, metals, analyses, etc.), the organization 
and inner working of the mint. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the increasing possibility 
that, in the words of Mr. Mattingly, “‘What we 
call with some justification the mint of Rome 
may prove to be a central establishment in the 
capital for the production of dies, with branches 
in the provinces where stocks of metals were 
assembled and coins struck and distributed to the 
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markets.” This suggestion will be endorsed by 
any thoughtful student of the Greek imperial 
series who has had occasion to note the several 
instances in which certain dies of some of the 
larger eastern mints (i.e., Alexandria, Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, etc.) present every appearance of 
having been prepared by the regular workmen 
in the mint at Rome. In his introduction Mr. 
Mattingly further discusses countermarks, res- 
torations, plated coins (the reviewer is delighted 
to see that the author also expresses serious 
doubts “that plated coins were ever made in the 
regular mint’’), art, fabric, epigraphy, types, 
legends, finds, and modern forgeries. With regard 
to the finds, the material assembled is admittedly 
incomplete, but the failure even to mention the 
curious but important hoard of aurei of Verus, 
said to have been found in the Vatican Gardens, is 
surprising. The remaining and largest portion of 
the Introduction is devoted to a special considera- 
tion of the coinages of each of the three reigns 
covered by the catalogue, and contains most 
valuable chronological tables, followed by de- 
tailed discussions of the portraiture, chronology, 
and types. The latter are made to throw a flood of 
light upon contemporary events, imperial pro- 
grams and policy, religious attitude of the people 
and of the emperor himself, building activities, 
campaigns, etc. Medallions, which were more 
personal to the emperor and were not part of the 
regular coinage—hence are not included in the 
catalogue itself—are discussed for the additional 
information which they present with regard to the 
history of the times, the trend of religious and 
political thought, and the meaning of the regular 
coin types. Each section closes with an interesting 
and informative general survey of the reign in 
question. A most useful bibliography and a list of 
abbreviations employed throughout the work 
complete the Introduction. 

The main body of the catalogue itself (654 
pages) first describes in detail the 2,204 coins of 
Antoninus Pius in the British Museum. These 
include the issues honoring Hadrian as Divus, 
Faustina I, Marcus Aurelius as Caesar, his wife 
Faustina II down to 161 a.p. To these have been 
added descriptions or notices of numerous varie- 
ties not actually represented in the trays of the 
museum — the whole thus offering what practically 
constitutes a corpus of the known coinages. There 
follow the issues of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus— 1,736 coins— including issues in honor of 
Antoninus Pius as Divus, Faustina II after 161 
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A.D., Lucilla, Commodus, both as Caesar and as 
Augustus, down to 180 a.p. Finally are described 
the British Museum’s 731 coins of Commodus as 
sole emperor, including issues in honor of Marcus 
Aurelius as Divus, and of Crispina. The volume 
closes with six useful indices comprising: (I) 
Emperors and their Relatives, (II) Mints, (IIL) 
Types, (IV) Attributes and Adjuncts, (V) Legends, 
and (VI) General Index. One hundred and eleven 
beautiful collotype plates accompany the work. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, once again, 
the British Museum has with this outstanding 
volume placed the world of scholars and collectors 
in its eternal debt. 

Epwarp T. NEWELL 

AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


THe CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Cambridge, 
at the University Press; New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. Volume XI: The Imperial 
Peace, pp. xxvii+997, 1936, $10.50. Volume 
XII: The Imperial Crisis and Recovery, pp. 
xxvii+849, 1939, $10.00. 

With these volumes the great enterprise of 
Lord Acton and the Cambridge University Press 
reaches its conclusion. It is not unfitting that in 
our own “‘time of the breaking of nations” this 
series devoted to the history of western civiliza- 
tion should end with an account of the movements 
that disrupted the social and political organiza- 
tion and remoulded the cultural patterns of the 
ancient world. The Ancient History has benefited 
much by the experience acquired in editing its 
Modern and Mediaeval predecessors, and through 
the accident of time has had the opportunity to 
profit greatly by recent archaeological discoveries 
and the recent results of epigraphical, numismati- 
cal, and papyrological studies. Moreover, many 
famous classical scholars of Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and the 
United States of America attest by their con- 
tributions the increasingly international character 
of the Cambridge Ancient History, and bring to 
strengthen it a wide range of special knowledge, 
particularly of local and regional history. Grant- 
ing that points of organization and style! can 
still be found for criticism, it can safely be said 
that standards of writing, comprehensiveness of 
view, and thoroughness of organization are 
nowhere better than in the three volumes that 
deal with the Roman Empire. 

1 Some, like the amusing confusion of demon- 
stratives in XI, 86, are due to slips in translation. 
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Volume XI begins with the civil wars that 
brought Vespasian to the Principate, and ends 
with the death of Commodus. It is the period 
when the whole of the Roman world, united by 
the “immeasurable majesty of the Roman 
peace,” reached its most prosperous time, when 
its parts were most closely bound together by 
commercial and cultural ties, and its varied peo- 
ples most closely united by their common loyalty 
to Rome. Yet it is also the time when the maturity 
of Roman power began to reveal the first signs of 
future decay. Material prosperity and internal 
peace existed along with pessimism, spiritual 
unrest, and the decline of creative energy. So 
great a period and so broad an area require a 
work upon a grand scale: we are not disappointed. 

The first essential is the chronicle of historical 
events. M. Charlesworth and R. Syme give us an 
able treatment of the Flavian emperors, and the 
latter also a brilliant summation of the results of 
the study of the German Limes. R. P. Longden’s 
careful research yields a good reconstruction of 
Trajan’s wars, but the financial policies of Nerva’s 
reign still offer difficulties. W. Weber discusses less 
satisfyingly the emperors from Hadrian to Com- 
modus. The total effect of the presentation lacks 
unity. The very policy that inserts chapters on the 


barbarian peoples beyond the frontiers and the 


rise of Christianity near the point at which their 
influence begins to be felt makes it more difficult 
to view the Flavian achievements as a whole. The 
involutions of Weber’s thought and his theoretical 
discussions comport ill with the direct narrative 
and factual treatment that usually characterize 
the CAH. He views the Principate as the rule 
of the “‘best”” man, who is chosen by his “‘best”’ 
and ‘‘wisest”’ predecessors, and who becomes in 
office a divine leader (pp. 300 ff.). Yet apart from 
the choice of Trajan which was necessary to win 
the army, the “best”? man was consistently dis- 


covered among the nearest available relatives of 
the reigning emperor (cf. R. M. Geer, TAPA. 
Ixvii, 1936, pp. 47 ff.). 

The most important portion of the volume con- 
sists of H. M. Last’s chapters on “‘ The Principate 


and the Administration” and “Rome and the 
Empire” and the regional survey of the provinces 
of the Empire which they introduce. Last has 
surpassed even his previous contributions; the 
sentence “the auctoritas of Augustus had exalted 
the office of princeps; now the office itself must 
exalt Vespasian and his kin” (p. 402) neatly 
states Vespasian’s position and explains the de- 
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cision that gave a long lease of life to the Augustan 
system. His discussions of Roman imperialism, 
the Romanization of the Empire, the vitality of 
local freedom, urbanization, the spread of citizen- 
ship, local mismanagement, and the gradual en- 
croachment of the imperial government on local 
freedom are penetrating and sympathetic, and 
abound in observations that imperialists and stu- 
dents of imperialism should ponder: Romans 
lacked the Greek consciousness of cultural su- 
periority and escaped the failure that awaits a 
cultural crusade (p. 445); she attained unity of 
sentiment, the only unity worth attainment (p. 
475); she could dispense with cultural uniformity 
as an essential of success (p. 441). His praise is 
not meant, however, to deny that the Roman 
régime was too aristocratic in tendency, that it 
probably brought the greater benefit to the upper 
and middle classes, and that the margin between 
wealth and poverty was not great. E. Albertini’s 
survey of Africa, Spain, and Gaul is brief in 
comparison with J. Keil on Achaea, Thrace, and 
western Asia Minor. The reviews of the Danube 
provinces by Stade and Alféldi explain why the 
champions of Roman unity in the following cen- 
tury could spring from Illyricum. An interesting 
observation is the weakening of Greek influence 
there. Since Keil wrote his chapter, there have 
appeared A. H. M. Jones’ books on the Greek 
Cities of the eastern provinces and the accounts of 
Greece and Asia Minor in Tenney Frank’s Eco- 
nomic Survey of Ancient Rome. Both must be 
used with Keil’s account. It is uncertain if the 
opposition of city and country, of the native 
population to the “ideal of the polis” (p. 589) 
was so great as Keil asserts. Dio Chrysostom 
believed the solution was to incorporate them as 
full citizens of the towns. F. Cumont’s chapters on 
the provinces of the eastern frontier reveal his 
masterly knowledge of the mingled peoples and 
cultures of the East, and H. I. Bell on Egypt and 
P. Romanelli on Crete and Cyrene have done 
excellent work. 

Chapters on the cultural life of the Empire 
follow. F. H. Sandbach on Greek Literature and 
E. E. Sikes on Latin Literature contribute ex- 
cellent appreciations of the authors as literature 
but fail to make their chapters an organic part of 
a great history; and why does Sikes leave the 
writers of the Antonine period to his successor in 
Volume XII? J. Wight Duff is interesting but 
hardly profound on social life in Italy and Rome, 
while W. W. Buckland gives us an excellent re- 


view of the development of classical law, par- 
ticularly valuable for its definition of the con- 
tributions of the emperors. He might have said 
more to relate the technical development of the 
law with the political and social changes of the 
period; for instance, he might have emphasized 
the incompatibility of an annually changing 
Edict with a developing imperial bureaucracy. 
G. Rodenwaldt’s chapter on the arts is inde- 
pendent and challenging. Since the volume was 
published, the reports on the Italian excavations 
at Aphrodisias (G. Jacopi, MonAnt. 1939), have 
added much to our knowledge of the school of 
Aphrodisias. 

An epilogue by the editors sums up the chief 
achievements of an age that was great in the 
measure of safety, justice, and liberty it brought 
to men. Seeds of decay existed, margins of pros- 


perity were slight, and centralized government 


control was on the increase, but the disasters of 
the next century were no inevitable result. 

In Volume XII the disasters come, but our view 
is led on to the recovery of imperial unity in a new 
political order and in the triumph of an ecumeni- 
cal Christian church. As in Volume XI, the plan 
of the chapters breaks the course of the essential 
chronicle of events. It is disconcerting to read of 
the wars of Aurelian (pp. 139 and 152) before his 
birth and accession (p. 297). S. N. Miller ably re-, 
views the period from the death of Commodus to 
the end of Elagabalus. He believes that Septimius 
Severus adopted Marcus Aurelius as his father in 
order to secure dynastic legalization and religious 
sanction (p. 12). Tenney Frank has since sug- 
gested a more ignoble reason: he thus became the 
legitimate heir to the Antonine properties (Econ. 
Surv. v, 80). W. Ennslin continues the story to the 
death of Philip, then L. Halphen gives a conserva- 
tive account of barbarian movements in central 
Asia. A. Christensen’s discussion of Sassanid 
Persia, though scholarly, is difficult for the gen- 
eral reader. There follows A. Alféldi’s brilliant ac- 
count of the barbarian invasions in Europe and 
the crisis of the Empire from Decius to Claudius 
Gothicus, based in part on a daring reconstruc- 
tion of the notices in the Historia Augusta regard- 
ing the Gothic inroads. His defense of the charac- 
ter and ability of Gallienus merits careful consid- 
eration, and his comments on the clash between 
the culture and morality of the invaders and that 
of the Empire have sombre overtones today 
(p. 161). How many Roumanians will agree that 
“the organized immigration of Romans from 
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Dacia removed Roman civilization from Dacian 
soil as completely as Trajan had driven out the 
eastern Dacian inhabitants of the land” (p. 153)? 
F. Oertel continues from Volume X an excellent 
and comprehensive account of the economic life 
of the Empire. He subscribes, however, too heart- 
ily to Rostovtzeff’s view that the army of the third 
century represented a peasant proletariate at war 
with the urban bourgeoisie (pp. 261, 264; cf. Last 
in JRS. xvi, 1926, pp. 126 ff.). R. G. Collingwood’s 
chapter on Britain is justified by the comparative 
prosperity of the island, and summarizes well 
studies he has published elsewhere. H. Mattingly 
brings the chronicle to the death of Galerius and 
contributes a striking appendix on the evidential 
value of the coinages. W. Ennslin adds two consti- 
tutional chapters on the end of the Principate and 
Diocletian’s reforms and N. H. Baynes completes 
the volume with his studies of the great persecu- 
tion and of Constantine. 

If in Volume X the life and teachings of Jesus 
were resolutely excluded from consideration, 
compensation is given in Volume XII in the excel- 
lent chapters that review the development of 
pagan and Christian religion and philosophy, the 
organization of the church, and the persecutions. 
Here may be traced the most vital forces of the 
time. A. D. Nock’s chapter is noteworthy for his 
estimates of the influence of the Oriental cults. 
F. C. Burkitt’s chapters on Pagan Philosophy and 
the Christian Church in the East were sufficiently 
advanced before his death to present the measured 
views of an accomplished scholar. His account of 
Manicheanism may be especially noted for its use 
of new documents from Turkestan and Egypt. 
H. Lietzman reviews the Christian Church in the 
West. G. Rodenwaldt on the Transition to late 
Classical Art is again independent and challeng- 
ing, particularly in dealing with the “Gallienic 
Renaissance.” E. K. Rand on the Latin Literature 
of the West is justly appreciative, but we wish 
more had been said on the impact of the times 
upon the writers, and are grateful for the addi- 
tional remarks of N. H. Baynes (p. 652 f.) about 
Lactantius and Arnobius. And if the Historia 
Augusta is to be mentioned at all (p. 598), it 
should receive either in this chapter or in an ap- 
pendix a full discussion of its value. Three differ- 
ent accounts of the persecution of Decius (pp. 
202 f., 520 f., 651 f.) emphasize by their differing 
interpretations one of the major unsolved prob- 
lems of the period. The precise purpose of the 
command laid on all to sacrifice to the emperor, 
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the conception involved of the emperor’s divinity, 
the degree to which Christians were hated or ac- 
cepted by their pagan neighbors remain factors 
not yet clearly estimated. Of Constantine no full 
account is attempted, but there is presented only 
the material necessary to bring the reader to the 
founding of Constantinople, the Council of 
Nicaea, — and the beginning of Mediaeval history 
The usual full bibliographies follow. That of 
Baynes on the persecutions contains an especially 
valuable collection of passiones and acta. 

In the Cambridge Ancient History a great 
historical synthesis has been successfully com- 
pleted. Its success is all the greater in that, while 
it provides a firm foundation for further advances, 
it points to its own unsolved problems and un- 
covers yet unopened doors for historical investiga- 
tion. No less noteworthy is its continuous use of 
archaeological materials to illuminate political 
and cultural history. 

T. R. 5. BroucHton 
Bryn Mawr 


Tue Cuuture Historica ΜΈΤΗΟΡ or ErHNoL- 
ocy. The Scientific Approach to the Racial 
Question, by Wilhelm Schmidt, translated by 
S. A. Sieber. Pp. xxx-+383, glossary, three in- 
dices. New York, Fortuny’s, 1940. $5.00. 

The original German version of this book, 
Handbuch der Methode der kulturhistorischen Eth- 
nologie (xvi and 338 pp.), was published in 
Muenster in 1937 at the cost of R.M. 5.70 (less 
than $1.50). The contents comprise wholesale re- 
iterations of Graebner’s “‘Methode der Ethnolo- 
gie”’ (with annotations) and presumably an at- 
tempt to present an up-to-date and simplified 
exposition of the Kulturkreis theory. If an attempt 
at simplification was really intended, the mani- 
fest result is certainly a failure. 

Despite repeated accusations by the sponsors of 
the Kulturkreis school that their aims, methods, 
and teachings have not been read in America, 
their premises are well known here. But it cannot 
be said that they enjoy much respect among 
serious American students, who reject most of the 
proposed ‘“‘methods.” The chief reasons for the 
American attitude seem to inhere in the vague 
generalities with which the book is replete; in the 
almost exclusively subjective approach; in the 
hopeless inability to demonstrate the fulfillment 
of presumed conditions; in the dogmatic stand 
and pronounced bias; in the unwarranted axe- 
grinding and in the assumption of inviolability. 
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It is difficult to conceive the reason for the 
translation which lacks in efficiency and which is 
rendered in singularly poor English. The price 
of the volume is both provoking and inexcusable. 
The student, perforce, will use the German 
original despite its clumsy style; no translation of 
the Handbuch could possibly be worth $5.00. 

ViapIMir J. FEwKEsS 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Die MAxIMIANSKATHEDRA IN RaveENNA, by 
Gunther Wolfgang Morath. (Freiburger Theo- 
logische Studien, Heft 54). Freiburg i/B., 1940. 
Herder. $2.25. 

This brochure opens with a bibliography of the 
Cathedra, which is not, however, as exhaustive as 
that of Cecchelli (Za cattedra di Massimiano ed 
altri avori romano-orientali, Rome 1936-1938) —a 
comparison which holds good for the rest of the 
work, at least to the extent that Cecchelli has 
published his monograph (three fascicules only 
have appeared). The text proper of Morath’s 
treatment devotes some pages to the use of the 
cathedra in antique and early Christian times, 
summarizes the history of the Ravenna example, 
discusses the monogram carved on the front and 
the bishop of Ravenna, Maximianus, whose name 
and title it is usually taken to represent, reviews 
briefly Cervellini’s re-arrangement of the ivory 
panels of the Chair, and ends this first part of the 
work with a statement of problems to be solved, 
and the method to be followed —this last charac- 
terized by a minimizing of the importance of both 
iconography and style. 

In spite of this attitude, the second part of the 
book deals briefly with the iconography of the 
figures on the front (the Baptist and the four 
evangelists), and of the Joseph-scenes and New 
Testament subjects that decorate the rest of the 
Chair. Some notion of the indifferent treatment of 
iconography may be gathered from the fact that 
the “Flight into Egypt” in the résumé of Cervel- 
lini’s reconstruction becomes the “‘Massacre of 
the Innocents” in the iconographic discussion, 
which here is evidently unaware of Jerphanion’s 
recent and convincing surmise that this missing 
panel, seen and inadequately described by Trom- 
belli, actually represented the “‘Escape of Eliza- 
beth and the infant Baptist” (CRAI. 1939, p. 
304). An exception to the generally too summary 
treatment of iconography is the excellent digres- 
sion on the assimilation of Joseph, on the Cathedra 
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and in early Christian literature, to Serapis (pp. 
59 ff.): “Joseph wird als Typus des Messias und 
‘Serapis’ den Gliubigen vorgestellt, was in 
dieser spiiten Zeit der ersten christlichen Kunst- 
epoche ein Hinweis auf das konservative Urland 
des Serapis, Agypten, ist. Als Vorlage beniitzte der 
Kiinstler einen Genesis-Rotulus, bzw. einen 
Minaturen-Kodex, dem Bilderrolle zu 
Grunde liegt.”’ A useful detail in this connection is 
the citation of “papyraceas texturas . . . prae- 
cipue quae picturatae nobis Aegypto vehuntur,” 
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in a commentary on Jerome ascribed tentatively 
by Cardinal Pitra to an Irish source of the ninth 
century. 

The short section on the ornament of the Chair 
has the merit of emphasizing the koine of orna- 
ment throughout the Mediterranean area in late 
antiquity and the consequent difficulty of localiz- 
ing the employment of particular motives. Inci- 
dentally to this, our author concludes that 
Diitschke’s Egyptian jerboa (dipus aegypticus) 
which that observer identified upon the Cathedra, 
is no more distinguished an animal than the 
common hare (lepus europaeus). 

The third part of the monograph is the “ Kul- 
turhistorische Untersuchung” on which the au- 
thor bases in the main his conclusion as to date 
and provenance. The date arrived at is some- 
where in the fifties of the sixth century, and the . 
place of origin Constantinople. In both cases the 
reasons given are quite general, the most specific 
among them being a disposition to see the 
“Scythian soldiers” and the “‘court-world”’ of 
Constantinople in the accessory figures of the 
Joseph-scenes. The remainder of the argument 
for Constantinople and Justinian’s reign reduces 
to the aptness of the capital for such mingling of 
antique tradition with eastern custom as is mani- 
fest in the ivories of the Chair and the likelihood 
of the mid-sixth century as a “renaissance”’ for 
the revival of Hellenistic plastic quality which 
Morath sees in its carvings. ; 

All this is based on a curious indifference, 
reflected in the writer’s quasi-rejection of iconog- 
raphy and style from his methodical apparatus, to 
what has been going on in early Christian archae- 
ology in recent years; to the reviewer, perusal of 
this monograph brought a refreshing evocation of 
the days of his youthful veneration for Freiburg 
and Franz Xaver Kraus. The dating in the mid- 
sixth century is reached by assuming the evolu- 
tion of iconography and style in early Christian 
art as of consistent unity in its process; the cate- 
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gories that have been so painstakingly differ- 
entiated by recent writing are substantially ig- 
nored. This is especially true where our author 
struggles with suggestions of Alexandrian prove- 
nance that emerge insistently from any examina- 
tion of the Cathedra and the ivories connected 
with it. There is no significance attached to the 
peculiar detail in the Entry into Jerusalem as 
portrayed on the Cathedra and the ivories of its 
group (and elsewhere only on a lintel of an ancient 
Coptic church in Cairo)—the rug spread in the 
pathway of Christ. The distinction between the 
short-haired beardless type of Christ that is the 
dominant type of these ivories (and also in Coptic 
frescoes), and the Asiatic renderings with long 
hair or with a beard, is also ignored. Our author 
is unaware of Kitzinger’s recent comparison of the 
ornament of the Cathedra and its related ivories 
with the carvings on a wooden door from the 
church of St. Barbara in Old Cairo and a pilaster 
from Bawit in the Louvre (Archaeologia lxxxvii, 
1937, pp. 181 ff., pls. LX XVI, LX XVII). Noth- 
ing is said of the Wiesbaden pyxis, closely allied 
to the Cathedra in style, and its personifications 
of the Nile and Egypt. As for the Menas-pyxis 
of the British Museum, another close stylistic 
relative of the Ravenna ivories, we are briefly 
told on p. 82 that: “die agyptische Herkunft ist 
sehr fraglich,” and on p. 105 “‘there were Menas- 
churches in North Africa and Palestine, Rome 
and Constantinople, Salona and Arles.” True, 
there were also numerous churches dedicated to 
St. James in the middle ages, but only one Com- 
postela, and in late antiquity but one great pil- 
grimage-shrine of St. Menas, viz. that near 
Alexandria. The composition of Menas standing 
orant between his kneeling camels, well known as 
the ornament of the pilgrim-flasks found in num- 
bers at the Egyptian shrine, is repeated on the 
pyxis. Where Morath discovered that the Menas- 
pyxis was ‘“‘found near St. Paul’s in Rome’”’ is be- 
yond the reviewer’s ken, but not his conjecture. 
Nesbitt, who first made it known in Archaeologia 
in 1873, said he bought it from a dealer in Rome; 
Garrucci enlarged upon this in his Storia dell’arte 
cristiana by stating that the pyxis was found in 
Rome, “and probably once belonged to the church 
dedicated to St. Menas;”’ there once was a church 
dedicated to St. Menas near St. Paul’s, and so 
on. 

In view of the distrust of stylistic and icono- 
graphic criteria professed by Morath in his section 
entitled “‘Erkenntnisweg in der Erforschung der 
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Kleinkunst,”’ one is unprepared for his ready 
acceptance of the least plausible generalizations 
in these directions. No one nowadays is certain 
that the early Catalan miniatures are “‘depend- 
ent” on Coptic frescoes (p. 101) or that the in- 
sertion of the river-god Jordan in the Baptism 
“originated in Constantinople” (p. 106). Few 
would accept Monsignor Wilpert’s hypothesis of 
the Constantinian cycles in the Lateran and St. 
Peter’s, and no one a dating later than the sixth 
century for the anterior pair of ciborium columns 
in St. Mark’s (p. 50). It is hardly acceptable, in 
view of the difference of opinion as to their date, 
to cite as parallels to early Christian works the 
lost mosaics of the Holy Apostles Church in 
Constantinople as described by Mesarites. 

There are some minor errors. The bearded 
figure in the background, in the Miracles of 
Christ upon the Chair, is not “ein Apostel als 
Augenzeuge” (p. 53); Capps has shown (Art 
Bulletin ix, 1926-7, p. 333) that he must be either 
prophet or evangelist. The Probianus ivory is 
not a “consular” diptych (p. 99); Probianus was 
vicarius Urbis. A more serious mistake is the state- 
ment that the assembly-marks on the Cathedra 
are in both “Latin and Greek” (p. 13). They are 
all in Greek, as Gerola has shown (‘La ricompo- 
sizione della cathedra di Massimiano a Ravenna,” 


Archivio storico per la Sicilia orientale xvi, xvii, 
1919-20, pp. 410-418), and hence the argument 
for Constantinople as an apt location for such 
mélange of tongues is deprived of that much sup- 
port. But Morath has also missed the detail 
pointed out by Cecchelli (op. cit., p. 72), that the 
monogram on the front of the Chair is in more shal- 


low relief than the frieze, of which it occupies the 
center, and shows adjustment thereto on its 
right side—indications that Maximianus’ mono- 
gram was added after arrival of the Cathedra in 
Ravenna, which would be corroborated by the 
discrepancy between the Latin of the monogram 
and the Greek of the assembly-marks. 

This being the case, we need not date the 
Cathedra ivories in the time of Maximianus, and 
indeed comparison of them with the consular 
diptychs of collateral style would indicate a dating 
at least as early and probably earlier than that of 
the diptychs. These in turn are dated works, be- 
longing with one exception to the first two decades 
of the sixth century. We thus arrive at a possible 
date a half-century earlier than that which 
Morath gives, and one that is far more consistent 
with late antique stylistic chronology. 
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We can also be certain, from the assembly- 
marks, that the Cathedra was an importation 
into Ravenna from some city of the Greek East. 
The evidence for Constantinople adduced by our 
author is dubious; the only real support for this 
provenance is the undoubtedly serious coinci- 
dence of the Cathedra’s style with the consular 
diptychs mentioned, all issued by consuls pro- 
claimed in the eastern capital, except that of 
Orestes, consul at Rome in 530. But Capps has 
pointed out (Art Bulletin x, 1927, pp. 61 ff.) that 
the names and titles of the consuls on these dip- 
tychs were later additions, being somewhat care- 
lessly incised, which makes it unnecessary to con- 
clude that the diptychs were made where and 
when the consuls were proclaimed. The conven- 


tional character of the consuls’ “portraits” indi- 
cates a production in quantity, the specific 
inscriptions to be added by the purchaser. This 
opens the possibility that they were made else- 
where than Constantinople, in which case the 
evidence of style and iconography is strongly in 
favor of Alexandria. As regards the Cathedra, it 
is not to be forgotten that “‘ivory thrones” were 
among the presents sent to the officers of the 
imperial court by Cyril of Alexandria, in the fifth 
century, in pursuance of his intrigues (P. Batiffol, 
Bulletin dhistoire et d’archéologie chrétiennes i, 
1911, pp. 247 ff.). The solution of the matter may 
be in the assumption of a school of Alexan- 
drian workmen or tradition which manufactured 
the diptychs in Constantinople, as von Falke 
and Schlunk considered also probable for the 
Cathedra (von Falke, Pantheon xxi, 1938, pp. 
149 ff.; Schlunk, Ber. Preuss. Kunsts. lx, 1939, 
pp. 1 ff.; neither of these in Morath’s bibliog- 
raphy). 

At any rate, the ivories of the Cathedra can- 
not be dated far from 500 A.p., and even if Con- 
stantinople, by reason of their affinity with the 
consular diptychs, be the place where the Chair 
was made, the style and iconography of the 
Cathedra’s panels, and of the other ivories related 
to the Ravenna work, show throughout a consist- 
ent relation to Christian Egypt. The problem is 
an important one for Christian archaeology, for 
if such ateliers of Alexandrian tradition can be 
shown to have existed in Constantinople in the 
fifth century and early sixth, we could explain the 
mixture of Egyptian and Greco-Asiatic manners 
that seems to characterize such early Christian 
art as may with probability be assigned to New 
Rome. Morath’s monograph provides us with no 
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solution; we may find it in the forthcoming fasci- 
cules of Cecchelli’s work. 
C. R. Morey 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue ToLepo Musevo oF Art, Catalogue of Euro- 
pean Paintings, foreword by Blake-More God- 
win. Pp. 336; 181 illus. Toledo, 1939. 

This catalogue of the fine painting collection of 
the Toledo Museum of Art presents its material 
in an excellently direct and accessible manner. 
Designed for the gallery visitor, the student, and 
the scholar, it should be useful to all three. The 
works are arranged by country, being grouped in 
accordance with the principle of assigning an 
artist to the place where the majority of his work 
was done. A brief statement about the artist is fol- 
lowed by a short critique of each picture, includ- 
ing color notes, and lastly the factual material 
relative to collections, exhibitions and bibliog- 
raphy in which the picture has figured. A valuable 
departure from the norm of such catalogues has 
been the reproduction of all the pictures so that 
works of lesser importance which are frequently 
in demand by scholars can be studied from the 
reproduction rather than wondered about from 
a simple printed notice. Some idea about every 
picture can be gained from these clear plates, even 
though the most important examples may seem 
to lose a little of the prominence usually accorded 
them. It will, thus, remain as an accurate and 
complete record of the collection in the year of 
publication and also serve as a useful reference 
book for students and amateurs of western 
painting. 

J. C. SLOANE, JR. 

Bryn Mawr ΟΟΙΕΘΕ 


THE ATHENIAN ARCHON LisT IN THE LIGHT OF 
Recent Discoveries, by William Bell Dins- 
moor. Pp. xvi+ 274, frontispiece. NewYork, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1939. $4.50. 
When in 1931 Dinsmoor’s Archons of Athens 

appeared, it was well said that the book contained 

not a single weak page (Tarn), and that it would 
take its place on the shelf beside the Corpus 

(Meritt). Both remarks will apply to this new 

volume. To begin at the end, its indices (20 pages) 

make accessible, in the volume itself and else- 
where, practically the whole field of Hellenistic 

Athenian chronology. The Bibliography collects 

the books and articles since 1930: the fact that 

there are 99 items shows the scope of these studies 
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and illustrates the author’s remark in the Preface 
that “‘the puzzle of the archons has become almost 
a popular pastime”’ (Almost). For the 100th item, 
Dinsmoor himself has given us “The Tribal 
Cycles of the Treasurers of Athena” (in Athenian 
Studies Presented to W. S. Ferguson, Suppl. I, 
1940, of Harv. Stud. Class. Philol.). 

Like its predecessor, the book opens with a 
valuable table of chronological, political, and cul- 
tural events; the present table runs from 566 to 
109 s.c. Again as in Archons (1931), the body of 
the book is divided into two main parts, the 
archons of the third and second centuries, and 
the calendar in that period. As before, the exposi- 
tion is remarkable for its vigor and clarity; for 
the complete coverage of evidence, published and 
unpublished (Meritt supplied information on 
much that is new from the Agora); and for its 
candid, impersonal tone. It is, of course, these two 
parts which contain the controversial matter. 
The great Archons (1931) was followed the next 
year by Ferguson’s shorter work Tribal Cycles. 
Archons (1939) has also been followed by a shorter 
work which in a sense is likewise a rejoinder, 
Pritchett’s and Meritt’s impressive Chronology of 
Hellenistic Athens. To attempt to settle the differ- 
ences between these two recent works, or even to 
state them usefully, is impossible in a review. 
The lay reader will note that for most of the period 
from 229/8 to ca. 88 B.c. substantial agreement, 
mainly on the lines laid down in Tribal Cycles, 
has been attained. The area of dispute is now 
limited to the period 294/3-230/29, and in this 
area the dispute will probably never again be as to 
whether Ferguson’s secretary cycles were fre- 
quently and as it were lightly violated, but rather 
as to how to locate and explain correctly some 
three or four breaks which must be admitted. 
Dinsmoor now has three breaks, two of which 
(caused by a period of three [?] years when secre- 
taries gave way to registrars) are not really 
breaks at all, so that in his system, as in Pritchett’s 
and Meritt’s, only one remains to be accounted 
for. 

There is an excellent introductory chapter 
which summarizes the general conditions of the 
problem and deals with methods: a few words on 
the details of this chapter may be useful. It is 
noteworthy that the Agora inscriptions have 
added 16 new archons, and that for 200 years only 
nine names are at present completely lacking. Of 
the chronological data provided by the Agora in 
the shape of secretaries’ demotics, “‘in not a single 
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vital instance does the tribe designated by the new 
inscriptions conflict with the tribe which had 
been tentatively associated [by means largely of 
the Ferguson cycles] with the archonship in 
question”’ (p. 8).—Dinsmoor is almost certainly 
right, as I think would be agreed by all, in making 
as little use as possible of “‘sortition cycles” and 
of the “privilege of Aiantis:”’ but some few stub- 
born instances have to be admitted (pp. 5, 10-12). 
—In the book as a whole, among many pages 
which contribute things of permanent value (i.e., 
largely regardless of whether the system of chro- 
nology is correct), there is a full and up-to-date 
survey of the data on design in preambles of de- 
crees. As much as any pioneer effort, my discovery 
(AJA. xl, 1936, pp. 62-65) needed this strength- 
ening. — To assist the reader in fixing a date may 
have been “‘one of the main purposes of the cy- 
cles” (p. 11); often the reckoning would have 
been awkward, but the ancients were accustomed 
to clumsy systems of reckoning. Yet the secre- 
tary’s demotic was surely given primarily to fix 
absolutely on one identifiable citizen the responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of the text, and the memory 
of eponymous archons’ names was doubtless the 
more usual and more practical means of dating. — 
The purpose of casting lots at the last possible 


moment to determine which tribe which was to 
prytanize next, was doubtless to prevent collu- 
sion, and only in that limited sense was it a 


““democratic” practice (p. 5). On the other hand, 
Dinsmoor does well in denying (p. 10) that the use 
of the lot for the secretaries can by any stretch 
have been considered anti-democratic. 

STERLING Dow 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Tue Greek Cry, by A. H. M. Jones. Pp. x +393. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1940. $7.00. 
Following his scholarly catalogue of the Cities 

of the Eastern Roman Provinces, Jones presents 

in this volume an evaluation of their significance 
as a political and cultural institution with a dis- 
cussion of their diffusion and decline. The book is 
divided into five parts. The first three are entitled: 

The Diffusion of the City, Relations with the 

Suzerain and Internal Politics. Each of these parts 

is divided into chapters giving a chronological 

treatment from Hellenistic to Byzantine times. 

In the remaining two Parts—Civic Services and 

The Achievement of the Cities—the several chap- 

ters deal topically with various phases of munici- 

pal life. A select bibliography is added and the 
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notes at the end of the book refer to original 
sources chiefly. 

Alexander’s conquests enhanced the prestige of 
Hellenism and helped to spread it throughout the 
East. Colonies with a nucleus of Greeks, veterans 
or adventurers from the home land, were founded, 
and native villages were encouraged to unite in 
cities. The Greek kings encouraged the develop- 
ment of cities, partly from sentiment, partly 
for military reasons. Under the Romans urbaniza- 
tion was a matter of administrative convenience, 
especially in the collection of revenue. In the 
Byzantine period the number of cities declined 
in the older provinces, but increased in the newer 
parts of the empire. 

The relation of the cities to the Hellenistic kings 
is difficult to determine in the paucity of evidence. 
Although Alexander proclaimed freedom and 
autonomy for the ancient Greek cities in Asia, 
this meant little more than the right to regulate 
internal affairs. Their status as independent 
states could not be tolerated. While democratic 
institutions were revived and favored, the Greek 
element clung to their doctrine of racial superior- 
ity, and the native population seems to have en- 
joyed few political privileges. The Romans sup- 
ported the timocratic tendencies, and the popular 
assemblies seem to have lost whatever power they 
may have once enjoyed. In the Late Empire the 
local senate gave way in its turn to imperial 
bureaucrats and Church officials. The flood of 
legislation controlling the curiales indicates that 
their chief responsibility was the maintenance of 
the flow of imperial revenues. 

In Part IV Jones sums up the evidence for the 
revenues and expenses of the cities. While ordi- 
nary revenue from public lands tended to remain 
constant or even decline, expenditures were apt 
to increase, and the budget could only be bal- 
anced by the willingness of private citizens to 
undertake public works, and to discharge various 
public services at their own expense. When Con- 
stantine confiscated the public lands of the cities, 
and private generosity was diverted to ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations, the public life of the cities was 
preserved only by the expansion of compulsory 
liturgies. 

While ancient Greece was declining as an in- 
tellectual force, its culture maintained astonishing 
vitality in its new homes. Greek literature was 
treasured far up the Nile, and remote Syrian 
villages copied Greek institutions. The Orthodox 
Church clung to Greek in its ritual and its copious 
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literature, and undoubtedly shares honors with 
the cities in preserving and fostering a knowledge 
of the language in the Byzantine age. 

This work is a scholarly synthesis of widely 
scattered material. In details there is always the 
possibility of an honest difference of opinion in 
the matter of interpretation and many questions 
are still highly controversial. Thus Ehrenberg’s 
view that Alexander did not add the Asiatic 
Greeks to the membership in the Hellenic League 
though I insufficient 


is rejected, believe on 


grounds. In spite of the fact that Alexander pro- 
claimed freedom and autonomy, his whole concept 


of empire ran counter to that of the city-state, 
and independent communities within the realm 
could hardly have been tolerated. I question 
very much whether Roman timocracies were pop- 
ular. To be sure, little is known of the common 
people, but rioting at Ephesus was not unknown, 
and Trajan was most emphatic in refusing to 
permit the formation of guilds in Bithynia, assert- 
ing that such organizations had frequently caused 
trouble in Bithynia. The correspondence of Pliny 
indicates that the local authorities were careful 
about the facade of their structure, but cared lit- 
tle for the rottenness behind. It seems rather dubi- 
ous if civic patriotism could have been stimulated 
and kept alive by local military training. The 
discipline of the militia would have been a poor 
substitute for that of the legions and if the ex- 
penses had fallen directly on the community, their 
local patriotism would have suffered, along with 
their military ardor. Jones insists that a sharp 
distinction should be made between public lands 
of the city and those acquired by gift, bequest, 
or other means. From the point of view of law or 
administration this difference could have had no 
practical importance, and all the land was incor- 
porated in the public domain so far as our present 
knowledge goes. Inflation is given as an important 
factor in the Byzantine period. The ratio of gold 
to silver, however, was fixed by Constantine and 
seems never to have varied thereafter. The sig- 
nificance of the gyrations of bronze currency in 
Egypt is not clear, but there was no return to 
barter. If the precious metals held firmly in value, 
I question how there could be inflation in bronze 
alone. The belief is expressed that there was little 
export or import of grain, because of the cost of 
transport. The fragment of the edict of Diocletian 
from Aphrodisias indicates, however, that the 
freight rates in the Mediterranean were fixed at 
8-20% of the cost of wheat, according to distance 
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from port to port. Even if too much credence is 
not to be placed in the prices, the routes indi- 
cated in the edict were undoubtedly used for 
transport of grain. I infer that Jones ascribes 
the decline of the cities to excessive and unwise 
taxation on the part of the imperial government. 
If so, some explanation of the greater vitality 
of the Eastern Empire is due, since apparently 
the same system was enforced in both East and 
West. 

These criticisms are minor and do not detract 
in any way from the outstanding merits of the 
book. It is the only comprehensive treatment of 
the cities in the Greek East and with its compan- 
ion volume is invaluable to all students of munici- 
pal history. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


LEAU, LA VILLE DES SOUVENIRS, by Louis Wilmet. 
Préface de M. le baron Paul Verhaegen, Brus- 
sels, 1938. 2 vols.; pp. 394; 193 woodcuts, 8 
color plates, 241 electrotypes. 275 frs. 

The title of this book seems almost prophetic in 
these dark times, and the tragedy of Belgium 
gives a peculiar poignancy to this portrait of a 
town which, to the author, is really the epitome 
of all that is best in the cultural history of his 
land. Léau, now grown small and largely forgot- 
ten, was once one of the seven chief cities of Bra- 
bant, and has had a long and often stormy career, 
stretching back to the eleventh century, and even 
farther if legend is to be believed. Though it is of a 
very modest size, it has become the repository for 
a quantity of remnants of legend, folklore, and 
history—as well as a considerable number of 
works of art. The principal church is a fine exam- 
ple of 13th century and later Belgian Gothic, 
and contains a most remarkable tabernacle which 
is here assigned to Cornelis Floris, the brother of 
Frans Floris, the painter. 

It is apparent from the foreword that these two 
sumptuous volumes are the result of a labor of love 
on the part of M. Wilmet, who confesses to a 
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deep personal reverence and love for the town 
and its contents. With great pains he has gathered 
together a great body of historical, anecdotal, 
literary, and artistic material, not all of which, 
however, is strictly germane to his subject. Any 


fact, or bit of evidence which has even a tangent 
connection with Léau, has been set forth—stories 
about the town, the region, Belgium itself; the 
rulers of the land; famous inhabitants; the build- 
ings and their contents; even contemporary life. 
It is, perhaps, as complete a presentation of the 
place as could well be imagined. If the reader 
may not always share the nationalistic emotions 
of the author, he cannot help respecting them and 
he inevitably finds himself falling under the spell 
of this mellow village and its associations with 
Belgium’s past. 

J. C. JR. 
Bryn Mawr 


MANUEL DE GEOGRAPHIE, SyRIE, LIBAN ET PRO- 
CHE ORIENT: PREMIERE PARTIE, LA PENINSULE 
ARABIQUE, by L. Dubertet and J. Weuleresse. 
(Beirut, Imprimerie Catholique, 1940). Pp. 190, 
182 figures, photographs and maps in text. 
This handbook is intended primarily for use in 

the French-speaking classrooms in Syria and the 

Lebanon and in no way pretends to be a work for 


“the scholar. As the title indicates, the most im- 


portant part of the contents is that which deals 
with physiography, geography and meteorology 
of the area in question; the included historical 
material is of slight significance. 

Included in the figures are some useful tempera- 
ture, hygrometric and rainfall charts and geologi- 
cal maps. The photographs illustrating geographi- 
cal and geological features are fair, but the re- 
mainder is not always well selected or pertinent 
to the text. The chief fault of the book is that it 
tries to crowd too large an area into too small a 
space. 

W. GLippEN 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
PHILADELPHIA 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of publications will be used in the 
JOURNAL, other titles being uniformly abbreviated: 


AA: Archiologischer Anzeiger. 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

AASPR: Annual of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 

ABA: Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin. 

ActaA: Acta Archaeologica. 

AdI;: Annali dell’ Instituto. 

AEM: Archiiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilung. 

AJ: Antiquaries’ Journal. 

AJA: American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJN: American Journal of Numismatics. 

AJP: American Journal of Philology. 

AJSL: American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

AM: Athenische Mitteilungen. 

Annuario: Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica di Atene. 

AntDenk: Antike Denkmiiler. 

AOF: Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

AV: Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

AZ: Archiologische Zeitung. 

BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

BASPR: Bulletin of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 

BCH: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BdI: Bulletino dell’ Instituto. 

BFM: Bulletin of the Fogg Museum. 

BIAB: Bulletin de l'Institut Archéologique Bulgare. 

BJ: Bursian’s Jahresbericht. 

BLund: Bulletin de la Société Royale de Lettres de Lund. 

BMFA: Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

BMFEA: Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 

BMMA: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

ΒΜ: British Museum Quarterly. 

BPI: Bulletino di Paleontologia Italiana. 

BrBr: Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiiler. 

BRGK: Berichte der Riémisch-Germanischen Kommission des Deutsch. Arch. 
Instituts. 

BRISD: Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design. 

BSA: Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSR: Papers of the British School at Rome. 

BullComm: Bulletino della Commissione Archaeologica Communale di Roma. 

BZ: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH: Cambridge Ancient History. 

CIL: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CP: Classical Philology. 

CQ: Classical Quarterly. 

CR: Classical Review. 

CRAI: Comptes Rendus de |’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CV A: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

CW: Classical Weekly. 

Δελτ: ᾿Αρχαιολογικὸν Δελτίον. 

DLZ: Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

"Eg: ᾿Αρχαιολογικὴ ᾿Εφημερίς. 

FR: Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei. 

FuF: Forschungen und Fortschritte. 

GBA: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

GGA: Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

HarvSt: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

IG: Inscriptiones Graecae. 


ILN: Illustrated London News. 

J AOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JdI: Jahrbuch d.k.d. Archiologischen Instituts. 

JEA: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JHS: Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JOATI: Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts. 
JPOS: Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

JRAT: Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRS: Journal of Roman Studies. 

LAAA: Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
MAAR: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
MDOG: Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 
Mél: Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire. 

MJ: Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania. 
MonAnt: Monumenti Antichi. 

MonInst: Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

MonPiot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par I’ Acad. des Inscriptions (Fondation Piot). 
MJb: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

NJ: Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

NNM: Numismatic Notes and Monographs. 

NS: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

NumChron: Numismatic Chronicle. 

NZ: Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

OIC: Oriental Institute Communications. 

OIP: Oriental Institute Publications. 

OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

PAPS: Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
PEFA: Palestine Exploration Fund Annual. 

PEFQ: Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. 
PM: Evans, Palace of Minos. 

PPS: Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society. 

PQ: Philological Quarterly. 

Πρακτ: Πρακτικά τῆς ᾿Αρχαιολογικῆς Seni. 

PW: Philologische Wochenschrift. 

PZ: Prihistorische Zeitschrift. 

QDAP: Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. 
RA: Revue Archéologique. 

RB: Revue Biblique. 

RE: Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyklopidie der Klassischen Wissenschaft. 
REA: Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 

REG: Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

RendLine: Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
REp: Revue Epigraphique. 

RevNum: Revue Numismatique. 

RevPhil: Revue de Philologie. 

RHA: Revue Hittite et Asianique. 

RhM: Rheinisches Museum. 

RivFil: Rivista di Filologia. 

RM: Rémische Mitteilungen. 

SBA: Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie. 

SCIMC: Short Communications of the Institute of Material Culture, U.S.S.R. 
SEG: Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

SIG: Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

SO: Symbolae Osloenses. 

StEtr: Studi Etruschi. 

WS: Wiener Studien. 

WV: Wiener Vorlegeblitter. 

ZDMG: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 
ZfE: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
SCULPTURE NEWLY EXHIBITED IN BALTIMORE 


Two pieces of ancient sculpture, a woman’s torso and a woman’s head, warrant at- 
tention, since they have been recently placed on permanent exhibition at the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore, where they have been since 1902, but in an obscurity 
from which they now emerge with something of the glory of new acquisitions. 

One is the body of an Amazon of the “‘Capitoline” type (figs. 1, 2). Its existence 
was long ago known, but it was never adequately illustrated and its location has 
been unknown to scholars generally for many years. It was purchased by Mr. Walters 
in 1902 from the Massarenti Collection in Rome? and used to stand in the Villa 
Borghese in Rome, before 1893.* Michaelis knew of it there from a note and sketch 
by Képp “ and so did Meyer, when he wrote his commentary on Winckelmann in 
1811." Michaelis thought that it had been in the same place even as far back as 
1700.° Because of some ugly restorations it has not been shown in recent years. 
Now, with only the legs and supporting parts restored, it is to be exhibited again: a 
work of medium quality and the only example of its type in America. 

These Amazons of the “Capitoline”’ type are considered to be copies of the statue 
which was submitted by Kresilas about 440 B.c. in the famous competition at Ephe- 
sus and stood throughout many on a platform with three others in or near the 
temple of Artemis in that city.7 The figure, as scholars have envisaged it on the 
basis of existing gems and marble copies, was that of a strong young woman wearing 
a chiton of fine texture, girt at the waist and pulled off the right shoulder, and a 
heavy himation which was fastened in front of the neck and hung in a mass down the 
back, ending in a point behind the right calf (the point missing on our copy).* The 
head was bent forward and to the right and the right arm was raised with the hand 
grasping a spear for support. All the other examples have a wound on the right 
breast, and the tradition is that Kresilas created a volnerata. Ours, however, is quite 
sound and unwounded. The motive has been interpreted as an Amazon pulling the 
chiton from the right side with her left hand to relieve a wound.® But, as H. Stuart 


1 Walters Art Gallery no. 23.92. Height from neck to bottom of chiton, 39 inches (98 cm.). Rather 
coarse white marble with yellow patina. Black stains on the back. Restorations removed were head, 
right arm and left forearm. These had been attached with heavy steel dowels. The torso is turned a little 
to the left on the restored legs. 

2 E. Van Esbroeck and others, Catalogue du Musée au Palais Accoramboni ii, Rome, 1897, p. 141, no. 11. 

3 Sale Catalogue, Villa Borghese, Collections du Pavillon de ’ Horloge, 1893, p. 59, no. 405, pl. I. 

4 Michaelis, ‘““Amazonenstatuen,” JdI. i, 1886, p. 18, g. 

5 Meyer and Schulze, Winckelmanns Werke iv, 1811, p. 358, note 376. “‘ Aber eine von Winckelmann 
iibersehene steht in der Villa Borghese in der Abtheilung des Parks, welcher hinter dem Palast liegt. 
Der Sturz bis an der Knie ist nur alt und nicht von vorziiglicher Arbeit.” 

6 Michaelis, loc. cit., ‘Ohne Zweifel identisch mit der donna in habito succinto rappresentante Clelia 
bet Montelatici, Villa Borghese, 1700, S. 94." I have been unable to verify this reference. 

7 The most recent discussion and reconstruction of the group is by Lehmann-Hartleben, Parnassus 
viii, April, 1936, pp. 9-11. 8 On the costume see Bieber, Jd/. xxxiii, 1918, pp. 49-75, pl. III. 

9 For reconstructions and discussions see Michaelis, op. cit., pp. 28 f.; Furtwiingler, Masterpieces of 
Greek Sculpture, p. 132; Noack, JdI. ii, 1887, pp. 147-152. 
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Fic. 1.—Amazon, Watters Art GALLERY (LEGs AND Support REsTORED) 
(Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery) 
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Fic. 2.—Amazon, Wa.LTERS Art GALLERY 
(Lecs AND Support REsToRED) 
(Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery) 
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Jones has pointed out, on no copy is the right hand connected with the drapery in 
the original marble; the connecting part is always restored, and the chiton complete 
without it.'° He suggested that the right hand was touching the wound, but since 
on our copy the chiton was not held by the hand and there was no wound, the motive 
still remains unexplained. It is perhaps worthy of mention that the detailed cutting 
of the drapery at the left side of the front does not allow the left forearm to have been 
pressed close against the front of the body; in this respect it resembles a copy in 
Worlitz."! 

The workmanship of this torso is, as Képp and Meyer delighted to remark, 
“nicht vorziiglich.”’ Certain allowances, however, must be made in judging it. Time 
has obliterated some of the detail which we should most prize. An outstanding 
feature of all the Amazons is the crinkly chiton. Artists had just learned to represent 
realistically the tiny folds characteristic of material crossing the great folds caused 
by draping the garment over the body. On our statue the larger folds remain, but 
the crinkly ones only so far as they were rendered by deep drill cuts. The tiny vertical 
lines over the right thigh are perceptible to the touch, but almost invisible. The 
drapery over the left breast is now absolutely smooth. It is only from a distance that 
we sense at all the quality of the original chiton. The contrast between the light 
chiton and the heavy himation, however, can still be appreciated. This contrast the 
statue of Kresilas shared with a few other great works of the fifth century, notably 
the Caryatids of the Erechtheum and the “ Aphrodite in the Gardens.”’* The con- 
trast was perhaps the reason why it was copied most often of all the Amazons in 
antiquity." The first American example of the type is, therefore, not without artistic 
importance. 

The other sculptured piece to be discussed is a. woman’s head (nose, lips and chin 
restored). Figs. 3, 4).4 It has been exhibited continuously, except for one short 
period, but its ugly presentation won it scant attention. It has now been remounted. 
The top of the head is gone. The right side of the face has been damaged by weather, 
while the left, except for a gash over the eye, has a good surface, whether due to 
modern polishing or to accidental preservation, it is hard to say. Despite this dam- 
age, the head is of impressive nobility. It is, in fact, one of the best replicas of the 
head of the “Hera Borghese,” thought to have been copied from a work by Phid- 


10H. Stuart Jones, Catalogue of the Museo Capitolino, p. 286, no. 19. 

u JdI. i, 1886, pl. 1V. Furtwiingler, op. cit., p. 136, note 4, remarks that the elbow of this figure did not 
press against the side. 

12 Good photographs of the backs in Lechat, Sculptures grecques antiques, pls. LXIII and LX VI; and 
of the “Aphrodite in the Gardens” in Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike (Propyliien-Kunstgeschichte 
iii), pl. X XI. 

13 Furtwingler remarked (op. cit., p. 135, and note 1) that there is some variety among the copies in 
the rendition of the drapery, and that it is careless in all. A careless detail in this copy is the rendering of 
the folds just above the girdle; they suggest an edge of the cloth. 

14 Walters Art Gallery no. 23.146. Formerly Massarenti Collection (E. Van Esbroeck and others, op. 
cit., p. 147, no. 29). Height, 13 inches (33 em.). Fine grained white marble, perhaps Pentelic. Restora- 
tions removed were the top of the head and a very large bust. The nose, lips and chin could not be 
removed without great labor and the surfaces behind them would be very ugly; they have accordingly 
been left, somewhat recut for better appearance. The top of the head was trimmed down when the 
restoration was made. The ears also were smoothed off, and one still holds an iron dowel. 
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ias.° The goddess wore a transparent chiton, which slipped from the left shoulder, 
and a heavier himation. She turned her head toward an offering dish in her left hand, 
and in this position our head shows to best advantage. The parted hair, brushed 
back in wavy locks from the forehead and supported behind by a smooth cap, and 
the grand curves of the face are the same in all copies and make the identification of 
our head certain.’* Perhaps more than all other replicas it reminds us of the mighty 
female heads from the Parthenon pediments. 


Dorotuy Kent 
Tue Watters Art GALLERY 


16 Zancani-Montuoro, BullComm. l|xi, 1933, pp. 25-58. But Lippold (Kopien und Umbildungen), 
p. 156, thinks it a work of Agorakritos. The identification of our head was first made by Professor 
Lehmann-Hartleben and confirmed by Signora Zancani-Montuoro. 

16 A head in the Villa Reale di Portici has a depressed circle in the hair on the right side. On ours this 
is on the left side. 


TWO RECONSTRUCTIONS OF GREEK GRAVE MONUMENTS 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art has the good fortune to possess several archaic 
Greek gravestones, though elsewhere, outside Greece, they are comparatively rare. 
Recently two of these New York stelae have greatly changed their appearance by 
the addition of new members. The following account of these reconstructions will 
help visitors to recognize old friends in a new guise. 
I 

Thirty years ago the Museum purchased a tall marble stele surmounted by an 
akroterion and decorated on its front face with a youth and maiden in relief.! On 
the upper face of the akroterion were three paws and part of a fourth — evidently from 
a statue of a lion, panther, or sphinx which formed the crowning feature of the 
monument (fig. 1). 

Not long ago the Museum acquired in New York fragments of a marble sphinx, 


Fic. 1.—Tor oF THE AKROTERION OF A Fic. 2.—Top oF THE AKROTERION SHOWN 
GRAVESTONE ACQUIRED IN 1911 IN Fic. 1 witu Lecs or SpHinx ADDED 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


said to have come from a collector in England. A study of the head revealed a close 
resemblance to the heads of the youth and maiden on the monument just described. 
The rendering of the features and of the hair was strikingly similar and so was the 
preservation of the surface. It was tempting to think that the sphinx might once 
have surmounted the akroterion. The sphinx seemed large for the purpose, however, 
for it was wider than the akroterion. To settle the question casts were made of the 
paws. Their fractures were found to fit three legs of the sphinx (in the fourth a piece 
was missing), the two parts of the left hind paw neatly supplementing each other 
(fig. 2). There could be no doubt that the sphinx once formed part of the gravestone. 

So the sphinx was put together (figs. 3, 4) and mounted on the paws of the akro- 
terion (figs. 5, 6)?—a delicate piece of engineering, for the slender legs had to be 


1 Acc. no. 11.185. BM MA. viii, 1913, pp. 94-99; AD. iv, 1929, pp. 18 ff., pls. 19, 20. The fragment 
containing the upper part of the girl is a plaster copy; the original is in the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 
which acquired it about 1902. 

2Cf. BMMA. xxxv, 1940, pp. 178 ff. Height of sphinx above plinth 291% in. (74 em.); height with 
akroterion 561% in. (1.426 m.). Island marble. The only restoration is a piece of the right foreleg of 
the sphinx. On the crown of the head are the remains of an iron spike (meniskos), leaded in place. 
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Fig. THE ὅρηινχ RECONSTRUCTED Fic. 4 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Fic. 6 
Tue SpHinx MounteED ON THE AKROTERION (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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made to carry the heavy body and head. It seemed a pity to exhibit so handsome an 
object on top of a tall slab, high above eye level; so a cast was made of the sphinx 
and akroterion and mounted on the monument and the original was placed low, 
where it could be seen from all sides. This arrangement had the further advantage 
that the painted designs—in red, blue, and black — which had faded or become ob- 
scured by a hard incrustation on the original,* could be reconstructed on the cast 
(fig. 7). One can now appreciate how greatly these painted decorations added to 
the general effect. 

Besides being of interest in completing a monument which the Museum had long 
owned, the sphinx is an important piece of sculpture in itself. Though many sphinxes 
exist in various museums, practically all are more or less fragmentary. The good 
preservation of the New York sphinx enables us to realize the design as a whole — 
the bold curve of the wing, the erect poise of the neck and head, the tension of the 
dog-like body with haunches resting on hind legs, and the snake-like twist of the 
lion’s tail. The figure is effective from every point of view, having a surprisingly live 
silhouette; and the expression of the face has something alert and energetic— half 
human, half animal. 

A comparison between the sphinx and the Karyatids of the Knidian and Siphnian 
Treasuries shows that the sphinx must date somewhere between the two Delphian 
monuments. The rendering of the hair, the structure of the eve, mouth, and ear 
are more developed in the sphinx than in the Knidian Karyatid, less advanced than 
in the Siphnian Karyatid. As the former may be placed tentatively between 
about 555 to 540 B.c. and the latter, on external grounds, before 525 B.c., we have 


new evidence for dating the New York stele somewhere in the third quarter of 
the sixth century. 


IT 


In a recent rearrangement of a storeroom in the Metropolitan Museum two 
marble fragments came to light which had arrived vears ago in a large shipment 
from Europe (figs. 8, 9). They had come with the notation that they belonged to a 
fragmentary stele which had been purchased by the Museum in 1915 and which 
had a painted youth on its face.‘ But an attempt to embody the fragments in that 
stele— made at the time of their arrival—showed that they could not belong; and 
so they were put aside. 

On examination it was noted that the tool-marks on the outer edges of these 
fragments were similar to those on a truncated finial of a stele purchased by: the 
Museum in 1921 ° (fig. 10, cf. fig. 12). On this finial were preserved two incised 
volutes and an inverted palmette with a band of zigzags below it, painted in red 
and blue, now much faded. A study of the relative sizes, thicknesses, designs, and 
surfaces of the fragments and the finial showed that they must have formed part 

3 The colors now discernible are as follows: red on hair, irises, necklace, and part of the meander 
pattern of diadem; black on eyebrows; alternately red and blue on chequers designating breast 
feathers; alternately red edged with black, and blue edged with black on long feathers of both wings 
(outer faces only); red on marble left adhering between wings, on projections at back of forelegs 
(pisiform bones and pads), and on marble left adhering between parts of tail; blue on tuft of tail. 


4 Acc. no. 15.167; BM MA. xi, 1916, pp. 124 f., fig. 1. 
5 Acc. no. 21.88.179. Mentioned in BMMA. xxiv, 1929, p. 141. Height 191% in. (49.5 cm.). 


Fic. 11. -- ΤῊΕ Finiat SHOWN IN Fic. 10 
Fic. 7.—Cast OF THE SPHINX AND AKROTERION RECONSTRUCTED WITH THE FRAGMENTS 
SHOWN IN Fias. 5, 6, with CoLtors ADDED SHOWN IN Fics. 8, 9 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Fic. 12.—Sipr View oF THE FINIAL 
Fic. 10.— Part oF A ΕἾΝΙΑΙ, ΟΕ A MARBLE STELE IN THE Pe a 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) of Art) 
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of the same monument. A reconstruction was, therefore, undertaken.* The position 
of one of the fragments (fig. 8) was not in doubt, for it had on it, besides portions 
of two painted petals of a palmette, a bit of an incised volute, evidently from the 
upper end of the volute on the finial. It was also noted that the right top edge of 
the finial, just before the break, changes direction, forming a sharp obtuse angle 
(cf. fig. 12); and that a similar change in direction was observable at the left top 
edge. This could only be explained by the presence on each side of a pointed “drop” 
emerging from the stem of the volute. 

The placing of the other fragment (fig. 9) was more difficult. Fortunately it was 
preserved in its entire thickness. Being considerably thinner than either of the 
other two pieces,’ 
and the whole stele 
having evidently ta- 
pered upward, it was 
clear that the frag- 
ment belonged high 
up. A study of the 
shape of the edge 
and of the two 
painted petals faint- 
ly visible on the 
front indicated that 
the location was the 
top right side of the 
palmette. 

With the help of Fic. 8 Fic. 9 
all these clues the Two FRAGMENTs OF A FINIAL OF A MARBLE STELE 
whale crowning pal- (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
mette was reconstructed in plaster and the extant marble fragments were embodied 
in it (figs. 11, 12).8 The eleven petals of the palmette were painted alternately blue 
and red, a little stronger in hue than the ancient remnants, but still not nearly as 
vivid as the original colors were when fresh. 

The extant finial most like our reconstructed one is that of Antiphanes in Athens.°® 
It, too, has an inverted palmette between a volute and a crowning palmette with 
eleven painted, bordered petals. The two must be about contemporary and may be 
assigned to the third quarter of the sixth century B.c. As not many palmette finials 
of that period have survived, our reconstructed one is an important document, as 
well as a handsome architectural decoration. 

GisELa M. A. RicuTer 
Museum OF ART 


6 In this reconstruction, which was carried out by L. Schlesinger, the head moulder of the Metro- 
politan Museum, I have been much helped by counsel from William B. Dinsmoor, Lindsley F. Hall, 
Leicester B. Holland, and A. Raubitschek. 

7 Thickness of piece shown in fig. 10 at bottom 11.1 cm.; at top 9.8 em. Thickness of fragment shown 
in fig. 8, 8.9 cm.; of fragment shown in fig. 9, 8.1 em. 

8 Height as reconstructed 4034 in. (1.035 m.). ®Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs i, pl. XIII. 
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ETRUSCAN WALL PAINTINGS FROM FIFTH-CENTURY TOMBS 
AT TARQUINIA, ITALY 


AN EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
PRENTICE DUELL 


AN exhibition of watercolors and photographs of Etruscan wall paintings from the 
fifth-century tombs at Tarquinia by Prentice Duell is now being held in the Library 
of Bryn Mawr College and will later be shown at Princeton University and Metro- 
politan Museum. These paintings are practically the sole survivors of monumental 
painting of the time when ancient painting reached its highest achievement and, 
moreover, they are perhaps the best representatives of the lost mural paintings of 
Greece. At this brilliant and extraordinarily creative period in Athens itself, the 
famous ateliers were most likely crowded with talented artists and many, of 
necessity, must have sought less competitive fields elsewhere; indeed, some of the 
greater artists were probably lured from Greece to the more luxurious Etruria by the 
offers of wealthy patrons. The preservation of these paintings is due to the fact that 
they adorn the walls of the dark, subterranean tombs at Tarquinia, foremost of the 
twelve Etruscan capitals and City of the Tarquins—kings of early Rome. The site 
is on the west coast and about sixty miles north of Rome. Here the tombs range in 
date from the latter part of the sixth century to the middle of the second century 
B.c. By the end of the sixth century, Etruria was the strongest power in the Medi- 
terranean area. She ruled almost the whole of the Italian peninsula and her fleet 
dominated the sea. At this period these paintings were made. The scenes are gay 
with banquets, games, and dancing, and the bright colors used by the artists are 
in harmony with the spirit of the times. 

The watercolor copies, nine in number, were made over a long period in the 
strong white light of a number of acetylene lamps and they accurately reproduce 
the ancient colors, which are remarkably well preserved. The 51 photographs were 
taken scientifically and with the best equipment available. Many are full sized and 
clearly show the technique of the ancient artists, the incisions made in the plaster, 
the preliminary drawing, and the brush strokes. The exhibition has been sent by 
the Fogg Museum of Art of Harvard University, where it was on display for several 
weeks. Prentice Duell is Fellow for Research in Etruscan Art at the Fogg Museum 
and a comprehensive publication of these paintings is now being prepared under 
the auspices of the Museum. 
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DISCOVERY OF SASANIAN MOSAICS AT SHAPUR 


The Journal de Teheran for January 17, 1941, recently received in New York, 
contains the following notice in French: 


**DISCOVERY OF SASANIAN Mosalics”’ 


“The archaeological expedition under the direction of R. Ghirshman of the Louvre, assisted by Mme. 
Ghirshman, has just discovered several meters of mosaics which decorated the great audience hall in 
the palace of Shapir the first, at Shapir. One series of panels contains portrait heads, possibly repre- 
senting members of the royal family or of the court. Other panels of larger size are filled with female 
figures, some dancing and others playing musical instruments, including the harp. This is the first 
Sasanian mosaic discovered which makes a contribution to our knowledge of the brilliant civilization 
of this period in the history of Iran.” 


The work at Shapir, the ruined Sasanian city fifty miles west of Shiraz, was 
begun in the winter of 1935-1936 with funds supplied by the Conseil des Musées 
Nationaux and the Ministére de l’Education Nationale de France, and was con- 
tinued each year until the war. The members of the expedition were then called into 
service, but Ghirshman himself was released during the first winter’s quiet and 
returned to Teheran early in 1940 with another grant for a new campaign in the 
autumn. When disaster came upon France, he decided it was best to go on with his 
work and to use the money, already deposited in Iran, for the allotted purpose. It 
has enabled France to make yet another important contribution to Archaeology. 
Ghirshman once before announced that on the last day of the excavations in April 
1937, his second season, a corner of a mosaic pavement had turned up in a courtyard 
near the fire temple and west of the palace. As it was impossible to prolong the work 
then, the piece uncovered had been photographed, recorded, and carefully reburied. 
It consisted of a well-executed guilloche, enclosed in two bands of crenellations, the 
whole about two meters long and sixty centimeters wide, apparently part of the 
frame of a large mosaic in a court measuring about fifty square meters. In the 
following winters a few more fragments were found, among them the head and 
shoulders of an angel with spread wings, wearing a Phrygian cap and tunic,' parts 
of a nude dancer wearing garlands, and some bits of geometrical panels. 

It is gratifying to know that now, at last, Ghirshman has had this success and 
has been able to give us what would seem to be an important mosaic of the third 
century from Iran proper. It will certainly be most carefully removed and added 
to the growing collections in the beautifully arranged new Teheran Museum, where 
it will be available for study as soon as the war is ended. 


WALTER HAvusER 
METROPOLITAN MusEuM oF ART 


New York City 


1 This was shown in a photograph in Asia, Dec. 1939, fig. 12, p. 720. 
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A TABULA ODYSSEACA* 


In 1873 Otto Jahn published a series of small relief tablets with illustrations of 
various epic poems of the Trojan War, as well as of other subjects, in his Griechische 
Bilderchroniken.' Very few new pieces of this sort have since become known. One in 
the British Museum, said to have been found at Taranto, with an illustration of the 
Tliad, two in the Museo Capitolino, with representations of the shield of Achilles, 
and one in the collection of M. Thierry, with scenes chiefly from the Aethiopis, are 
the only additions given in the introductory paragraph of a new treatise on the great 
tabula of the Museo Capitolino by Umberto Mancuso.? The more recent list of the 
Tabulae Iliacae by Lippold * did not add a single new piece. He might have called 
attention to a fragment of a tablet in the Metropolitan Museum in New York.‘ 
This consists of a part of the central panel with the Iliupersis and small scenes from 
the Iliad, Books XTX to XXIV, surrounding it. 

Not very long after Jahn’s publication one more piece was published in the 
Monumenti Inediti by Stornaiuolo * (fig. 1), which is not recorded either in the list 
of Mancuso or in that of Lippold, for the obvious reason that the editor δ was not 
able to explain the picture-cycle surrounding the central panel. At the time Stor- 
naiuolo published this tablet, it was in the possession of Prof. Tommassetti, and since 
this first notice it had not again been heard of until, after the present study was 
already written and the interpretations made on the basis of the drawing in the 
Monumenti Inediti, Prof. Morey, to the greatest surprise of the writer, produced the 
photograph of the original, which is now in the Museo Sacro in the Vatican. Thanks 
to the generosity of Prof. Morey, to whom the writer feels deeply obliged, we are 
not only permitted to reproduce a photograph of the original (fig. 2), but also to use 
the notes he made of the piece preparatory to the catalogue of the Museo Sacro of 
the Vatican. The following remarks are taken from Morey’s description: ‘‘ Material: 
white marble. No. 0066. Dimensions H. 20.4, W. (max.) 17.2. Panels to left 3.7-3.9 
in length. Panels over and below center 4.1. (These dimensions include border). 
Central panel, excluding border, 9.0 square. Condition: broken off in upper left 
corner and whole of right side. Upper portion broken from main piece by diag- 
onal crack running from top of second panel down on left side, to and through 
Neptune’s neck. Discoloration of surface on smaller piece, less so on larger.” There 
seems to be no record of the time when the piece entered the Vatican or of where it 
had been in the meantime. Now having the original, we can control the abilities 
of the mid-nineteenth century draughtsman and judge his faithfulness. Neither did 
he omit anything essential, nor was he guilty of the opposite fault, namely, to try to 
interpret in cases where the original was not sufficiently clear in the outlines of the 
figures. Accordingly, after the photograph of the original came into our hands, the 


* Studies in the Art of the Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library, No. XXVI. 

1 Edit. posthum. by A. Michaelis, Bonn, 1873. 

3 Atti della R. Accad. dei Lincei, Ser. V, Memor. della cl. di sc. morali xiv, Rome 1909, p. 662. 
3 RE. ΤΙ Ser. iv?, 1932, p. 1886. 4 BMMA. xix, 1924, p. 240, fig. 2. 

5 Suppl. vol. 1891, pl. XX XI. 6 Stornaiuolo, Βα]. liv, 1882, p. 33. 
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FIGURE 1 
DRAWING OF THE VATICAN TABULA ΟΡΥΒΒΒΑΟΘΑ 
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first description of the relief on the basis of the drawing had to be changed in only 
a few details. 

The piece was found, according to Stornaiuolo, in the neighborhood of Rome, 
as were most of the Iliac tablets. Not much more than half of it remained at the time 
of its discovery. The central panel is fairly complete, with only the right upper 
corner missing. Fourteen small scenes of equal size still surround it, with only the 
upper four sections damaged. It is obvious from the general arrangement that origi- 
nally the center was surrounded by twenty-four scenes, the eight at the top and the 
eight at the bottom being organized in each case in two strips of four scenes. Of the 
eight scenes at the top, four remain, and of the bottom strips, six. Furthermore, four 
scenes ran along each side of the center, of which only the four at the left are 
preserved. 

On the frame below Poseidon and its prolongation toward the left outer frame, 
remain a few letters of inscriptions, which are not sufficient to reconstruct any com- 
plete words. The original does not reveal any more than the few strokes belonging to 
letters that the draughtsman has indicated. By analogy with other tablets we can, 
however, assume that the original was covered all over the dividing bands with 
inscriptions, which, not deeply enough incised, are almost completely rubbed off. 
Thus we are deprived for the identification of the scenes of the most valuable help 
from the side of epigraphy and are forced to interpret the scenes exclusively on the 
basis of actions and gestures, as they are expressed in the outlines of the small figures. 
But even in these carelessly modelled reliefs the figures speak a vivid language. 

Easily recognizable at first glance is the figure in the central panel: it is Poseidon, 
characterized by the trident and riding on a dolphin-like sea-monster. His mantle is 
blown out over his head like a veil, to indicate the speed of his movement. This figure ἢ 
is a rare type, since Poseidon as a maritime god is represented usually either standing 
in a chariot drawn by hippocamps, or riding on the back of a hippocamp. Overbeck 7 
cites as the only example of Poseidon riding on a dolphin a gold plaque in Leningrad 
and quotes at the same time a passage of Lucian, who mentions the dolphin as the 
animal on which Poseidon rides.* 

Any attempt to interpret the small scenes of our tablet is bound to explain the 
meaning of Poseidon in relationship to the whole cycle, of which he is the center. 
Furthermore, it is obvious that the actual number of small panels, originally 
twenty-four, must have some meaning. Also, our choice of subjects is rather limited 
by what we know of the whole group of this category of the so-called Tabulae Iliacae. 
We must stay in the realm of the famous epic poems which comprise the program of 
the Bilderchroniken. If we glance over the small panels, we observe at once the com- 
plete absence of fighting scenes. Hence the Iliad and all the other epic poems treat- 
ing the Trojan war, such as the Little Iliad of Leschis, the Aethiopis of Arktinos, the 
Iliupersis of Stesichoros, etc., must be excluded. Next in order, then, is the Odyssey, 
and it is our belief that our tablet depicts scenes from this poem. 

The fact that the Tabulae Iliacae included a cycle of the Odyssey is not only 
proved by the rather unusual tablet which was formerly in the Rondanini collection 
and which represents three scenes of the Circe adventure,*® but also by the inscrip- 

7 Griechische Kunstmythologie 3, p. 219, fig. 7. 5 Dial. deor. marin. vi,2. * Jahn, op.cit., No. H. 
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tion on a tablet, of which only the drawing by Sarti is left to us.!° This fragmentary 
inscription reads: Ἰλιάδα καὶ ᾿ΟἸ]δυσσείαν ῥαψωδιῶν μη΄. Ἰλιουπέρσίιν.. 
From this we can assume that this tablet, of which there is preserved a small part 
of the central Iliupersis, together with scenes of Iliad I-IX, originally possessed not 
only scenes of all twenty-four books of the Iliad, but also of the twenty-four books 
of the Odyssey as well. The only possible place for the latter must have been at the 
bottom of the tablet, just where the great Tabula in the Museo Capitolino (Jahn A) " 
has the scenes of the Little Iliad and the Aethiopis, but with the probable difference 
that in the Sarti tablet (Jahn B) the Odyssey scenes extended on both sides to the 
outer frame of the whole tablet. The reason for this supposition is that the central 
panel of B was higher than that of A, since it inserts the representation of the shield 
of Achilles between the top frieze with illustrations of Iliad I and those of the 
Iliupersis. Because of this enlargement the twelve strips of Iliad scenes at either 
side of the central panel did not fill the 
whole space down to the bottom, thus 
allowing for the extension of the Odyssey 
scenes. Thus we can assume long strips 
at the bottom of tablet B, long enough 
to give at least one scene from each 
book of the Odyssey (fig. 3). Since this 
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part of tablet B is entirely lost, and 
since no other Odyssey cycle is as yet 
known in this group of monuments, our 
Tommassetti tablet might, if our pro- 
posed identification is correct, fill this 
important gap in the representations of 


epic poems. 

For the appearance of Poseidon in the 
middle of a cycle of the Odyssey it is not 
difficult to find an explanation, since the wrath of Poseidon in the Odyssey causes the 
wanderings of Odysseus, just as in the Iliad the wrath of Apollo determines the ac- 
tion and keeps it going. It is Poseidon who destroys the ships and raft of Odysseus ™ 
and Poseidon who keeps Odysseus away from his native land." 

Naturally, each of the twenty-four scenes that surrounded Poseidon, when the 
tablet was still intact, represented one book of the Odyssey, just as in the Iliac tab- 
lets the scenes of each book enclose a central panel. In order to find the beginning of 
the cycle in the Tommassetti tablet we must look for the comparatively surest 
identification of one of the scenes and then work backwards and forwards from this. 
In the left lower corner is a scene in which two human beings flank three small fig- 
ures decidedly not human. With some imagination one can identify the latter as the 
three sirens. The right-hand one, the most easily recognizable, holds a lyre. A small 
wing, a short tail and bird-like legs are clearly indicated. The figure next to her holds 
the double flute, marked in the silhouette. The third is not so readily determinable 


10 Jahn, l.c., No. B. 1 Jahn, l.c., No. A. 
12 Od. v, 291; vii, 271; ix, 283; xi, 399; xxiii, 234. 13 Od. i, 20; v, 286; xi, 101. 
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from her attributes. Three sirens, one playing the lyre and one the flute, correspond 
to well-known Hellenistic and Roman iconography.‘ Let us consider this scene a 
representation of Book XII of the Odyssey, for the moment, and use it as a point of 
departure for working out the sequence of the panels. Only if in the system thus re- 
constructed one finds for each following and preceding scene a suitable explanation, 
can we be certain that our first identification was correct, which is admittedly still 
doubtful from the few remarks thus far. 

Starting from this point we can go up five panels to the one at the left of the tri- 
dent. This, then, would be an illustration of Book’ VII (fig. 4). In the upper two 
friezes, therefore, which originally contained altogether eight panels, six of them 
must have been devoted to the first six books of the Odyssey. There remains only 
the question, whether the cycle starts in the upper left corner, so that we should be 
obliged to read from left to right, or whether it starts above the tail of the dolphin 
and runs vice versa. The second panel toward which the trident points, and through 
which the crack runs, gives the clue: we see a person holding up a garment toward 
another individual, who seems to be grasping it. Who could fail to recall at once the 
episode in which one of Nausicaa’s maidens gives a garment to Odysseus? This scene 
is then from the sixth book. Above this panel we must assume an illustration of Book 
V and, therefore, on the right the panels for Books I-IV. Figure 4 gives the whole 
scheme, showing the arrangement of the panels book by book and the direction we 
must follow. Starting, then, above the 
lost tail of the dolphin, we move to the I I 
left and then go down the left margin. 
Afterwards we go to the right around IV Π 
the central plaque and then upward 
until we end with an illustration of 
Book XXIV in the upper right-hand 
corner. This arrangement corresponds 
to that of the great Tabula of the Museo 
Capitolino (Jahn A), where the illustra- 
tions of the first and the last book meet 
exactly at the same place. Now we can 
be sure about the surviving and the lost XIV XV 
illustrations. The scenes of Books I and 
II are lost entirely; those of III-VI are ΧΠ XVI 
slightly damaged. From Book VII until 
XVI the series is complete and from Fic. 4.—ScHEME OF THE VATICAN TABULA 
XVII-XXIV only one figure is left of a Comananen 
representation from Book XIX. For the following description of each single panel, 
fig. 4 indicates the location. The Roman numbers written in pencil upon the divid- 
ing frames (fig. 2) are of recent date and made by a man who only wanted to enu- 
merate the panels, not knowing their content. Except for the letters ΠῚ and IV— 
and this only by accident —no other penciled number agrees with our numbering, 
which follows the books of the Odyssey. 

4 Franz Miiller, Die antiken Odyssee-Illustrationen, Berlin, 1913, p. 44. 
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Book IIT. The figure most clearly recognizable is that of a youth in a short tunic, 
who steps quickly towards the left and stretches out his right arm in order to greet 
a youth advancing towards him. This second youth is not so easily made out: one 
leg is back, indicating that he is striding toward the right. His head, as the original 
seems to indicate, inclines slightly forward and is covered with a helmet or a pilos. 
From the front of the head down to the ground runs a straight line, the meaning of 
which is not quite clear. Does it belong to a support, upon which the figure is lean- 
ing? The draughtsman apparently did not understand the structure of this figure. 
It looks as if the head were lacking entirely and as if he were holding a shield-like 
object, thus allowing a misinterpretation of the pilos and the part below it. At the 
left is a female figure, who seems to be dressed in a peplos, which in the drawing is 
made to open and expose the right leg. But this is apparently inaccurate. The original 
indicates fine folds of a garment that falls down to the feet. And if in the drawing this 
figure seems to look toward the spectator, so again is this an interpretation that can- 
not be confirmed by the original. All this seems to fit quite well the situation de- 
scribed at the beginning of the third book. Telemachos arrives in Pylos at the court 
of Nestor. It is not Nestor who greets him first, however, but Peisistratos, his son, 
whom we identify with the first figure described. It is in accordance with ITI, 36-39: 
‘First Peisistratos, son of Nestor, drew nigh, and took the hands of each, and made 
them to sit down at the feast on soft fleeces upon the sea sand, beside his brother 
Thrasymedes and his father.’ 15 Here Peisistratos stretches out his arm in order to 
take the hand of the newcomer Telemachos. Certainly no classical artist would have 
illustrated the passage so literally that Peisistratos would grasp also at the same time 
the hand of Athena, who accompanies the young Telemachos as Mentor. On the other 
hand, Athena could not be omitted in this scene and, therefore, we assume the person 
in the peplos to be Athena, standing aside and merely looking on at the action, rather 
than taking part in it herself. There is still a fourth person —only half preserved —at 
the right, obviously a youth. He moves in the direction opposite Peisistratos and can, 
therefore, hardly be related immediately to the scene of welcome. There was no space 
for a second figure, with whom he could have constituted a second scene. This is most 
likely Peisistratos’ brother, Thrasymedes, who is mentioned in the text quoted 
above. He raises his arm in surprise and does not accompany his brother to the wel- 
come. It seems surprising to miss Nestor in this episode. The artist was obviously 
forced to a reduction of figures in the small panel at his disposal, but he had a good 
reason to choose Peisistratos as the central figure, since he is the first to greet 
Telemachos and is also the more important person, as the future companion of 
Odysseus’ son in the search for his father. This preference for Peisistratos makes it 
quite certain that the very beginning of the third book is illustrated in our scene, 
because once Nestor was introduced as speaker (verses 69 ff.), he could not be absent 
in any later scene of this book. 

Book IV. This panel is clearly divided into two scenes. The left one represents a 


“arpa@tos Νεστορίδης Πεισίστρατος ἐγγύθεν ἐλθὼν 
ἀμφοτέρων ἕλε χεῖρα καὶ ἵδρυσεν παρὰ δαιτὶ 
κώεσιν ἐν μαλακοῖσιν, ἐπὶ ψαμάθοις ἁλίῃσι, 
πάρ τε κασιγνήτῳ Θρασυμήδεϊ καὶ πατέρι ᾧ- 
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conversation between a seated figure with his head leaning upon his arm and a youth 
standing before him. The right half of the panel shows a similar composition: only 
this time two youths are standing before a seated figure, which is partly broken off. 
The youth in the middle seems to raise one arm in a vivid speaking gesture. Again 
the beginning of the book provides an easy explanation. After Telemachos and 
Peisistratos came to Lacedaemon, their arrival was announced to Menelaos by 
Eteoneus: ‘And the lord Eteoneus came forth and saw them, the ready squire of 
renowned Menelaos; and he went through the palace to bear the tidings to the shep- 
herd of the people, and standing near spake to him winged words”’ (IV, 22).'® The 
man at the left seated on a throne is Menelaos. The outline of the relief clearly indi- 
cates an old man bent forward. “Standing near”’ is Eteoneus. In the second scene 
the seated figure enthroned likewise may be taken as Menelaos, and the two youths 
standing before him can only be Telemachos and Peisistratos. The artist seems to 
have taken some liberty in the representation of this second scene. After Telemachos 
and Peisistratos had entered the palace of Menelaos, they first were taken to the 
bath, and then after the maidens have bathed them and cast upon them thick 
cloaks, “‘they sat on chairs by Menelaos, son of Atreus”’ according to IV, 51.'7 This 
passage would require that Telemachos and Peisistratos be seated opposite Mene- 
laos. But it seems to be not mere carelessness on the part of the illustrator to repre- 
sent them standing. It was rather his desire to express in a visual way the distinction 
between an old man, whose dignity is indicated by a seated attitude, and a standing 
youth. This distinction is used as a formula wherever a similar contradistinction 
between an old man and a youth is given. No later passage in the fourth book seems 
to fit so well with these two immediately following events. Later in the book Peisis- 
tratos is kept more in the background, and the long tale of Menelaos’ adventure the 
next morning, which he had heard from Proteus, is told to Telemachos only. After 
this the scene changes to Ithaca at the end of the book. 

Book Κ΄. This panel shows only one figure in a short tunic moving toward the right 
and raising his right arm in a speaking gesture. A second figure, to whom he is talk- 
ing, is entirely broken away, and nothing indicates whether this figure was sitting 
or standing. A strange object protrudes from the shoulder of the man. At the begin- 
ning of the fifth book Hermes is sent down to the earth by Zeus, with the command 
that Calypso let Odysseus go. The preserved figure of our scene, then, could be 
Hermes, receiving the message from Zeus (V, 52 ff.). The strange object behind his 
neck is probably the kerykeion, which in the drawing is somewhat shorter and thicker 
and thus resembles rather the petasos, which appears similarly attached to the shoul- 
der of Hermes in the Orpheus relief of the Villa Albani, or on the column of Ephesus. 
But it seems a contradiction that Hermes raises his arm as if he were speaking him- 
self, whereas in the council of gods only Zeus speaks to Hermes and the latter silently 
receives the message. It seems to us, therefore, more likely that the next event is 


6... . ὁ δὲ προμολὼν ἴδετο κρείων ᾿Ετεωνεύς, 


ὀτρηρὸς θεράπων Μενελάου κυδαλίμοιο, 

βῆ δ᾽ ἵμεν ἀγγελέων διὰ δώματα ποιμένι λαῶν, 

ἀγχοῦ δ᾽ ἱστάμενος ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα: 
17 ἔς fa θρόνους ἕζοντο παρ᾽ ᾿Ατρεΐδην Μενέλαον. 
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represented, where Hermes speaks to Calypso, according to V, 95: “Now after he 
had supped and comforted his soul with food, at the last he answered, and spake to 
her on this wise.” 15 So the lost figure at the left would rather be Calypso, supposedly 
in a seated position. The only other dialogue of the fifth book is that between Calypso 
and Odysseus sitting by the seashore. But this episode seems not to fit with the 
standing figure of our relief. 

Book VI. Since the two figures in the middle of this panel are not related to each 
other in pose, we must assume two different scenes. The left half, partly destroyed, 
contains a seated figure, turned to the left, who holds some object in his raised arm. 
Opposite this figure was another figure, of which the upper part is broken off. The 
space available is not wide enough to allow for a seated person, though the drawing 
might suggest such an idea. In the original it rather looks like the lower part of a 
standing woman in a long garment that falls to the feet. The first figure described 
has seemingly the very characteristic outline of a woman spinning, who holds the 
spindle upright and lets the yarn float down behind her to the floor. At the beginning 
of the sixth book, after Athena had appeared to her in the night, Nausicaa enters 
the hall of the palace to see her parents, as is related in VI, 51-53: ‘And she found 
them within, her mother sitting by the hearth with the women her handmaids, 
spinning yarn of sea-purple stain. . . .” '* So the spinning woman is Arete, and be- 
fore her must have been Nausicaa. 

In the scene on the right the action is quite intelligible. One figure is holding up 
what seems to be a garment and the second figure is grasping at it. Can there be a 
more natural explanation than that of Odysseus’ arrival in the country of the 
Phaeacians, where he meets the princess Nausicaa and where one of her maidens 
gives him a raiment to cover his nakedness, according to VI, 214: ‘‘ Beside him they 
laid a mantle, and a doublet for raiment. . . .” 2° But which of the two persons com- 
posing our scene is Odysseus, and which is the maid? Is the right figure the maid, who 
offers the garment with one hand, and is the left one Odysseus, who has already 
taken the garment? Or is the left figure the maid, who still holds the raiment in her 
hand, towards which Odysseus is reaching? The first assumption seems to be more 
likely, since the left figure looks like a strong male person and resembles the central 
figure of the panels to the Books VII and IX, which surely represent Odysseus. As 
to the figure at the right, the drawing and the original differ in one detail: what in 
the former appears to be a fully rounded hip is actually a bent knee, as the sharp 
design of the original makes sure. The figure is seen from the back and the bent 
knee indicates a movement toward the right, i.e. away from Odysseus, towards 
whom she turns her head. Though she is quite graceful, it is not perfectly clear in 
the relief that she is wearing a long garment as one would expect in a female figure, 
and in this instance it can only be implied from the text that she must be one of 
Nausicaa’s maidens, who modestly turns away when she gives the raiment to 

18 αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δείπνησε καὶ pape θυμὸν ἐδωδῇ, 
καὶ τότε δή μιν ἔπεσσιν ἀμειβόμενος προσέειπεν" 
κιχήσατο δ᾽ ἔνδον ἐόντας" 
ἡ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάρῃ ἧστο σὺν ἀμφιπόλοισι γυναιξίν, 
ἠλάκατα στρωφῶσ᾽ ἁλιπόρφυρα᾽ 
30 πὰρ δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ φᾶρός τε χιτῶνά τε εἵματ᾽ ἔθηκαν 
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Odysseus. The scene seems to be an abbreviation of a fuller model in which Nausicaa 
could hardly be missing. In cases where the sculptor of the relief tries to press two 
episodes into the very small panel at his disposal, he is forced to abbreviations of 
this sort. 

Book VII contains again two scenes which are of a similar character. In each of 
them one person is standing before a seated figure, so we have obviously to deal with 
two conversation scenes, not unlike the one in Book IV and those we shall see in 
Books XIII and XV. In both scenes of Book VII the standing figure seems to be 
male, because of the treatment of the legs that show no covering with a peplos, as one 
would expect for a female. Upon the chairs sit the most dignified persons, but neither 
in the original nor in the drawing is their sex clearly recognizable. The main con- 
tent of Book VII is the reception of Odysseus in the palace of the king of the Phaea- 
cians. When he had entered the palace he met first—as Athena had prophesied to 
him — Arete, the wife of Alcinous, just as the story is described in VII, 139-142: 
“Now the steadfast goodly Odysseus went through the hall, clad in a thick mist, 
which Athene shed around him, till he came to Arete and the king Alcinous. And 
Odysseus cast his hands about the knees of Arete. . . .”*! And later on, after 
Alcinous has announced to his captains and counsellors that he is going to entertain 
the stranger on the morrow (VII, 186 ff.), Odysseus of many counsels answered him 
saying (VII, 208-210): “Alcinous, that thought be far from thee! for I bear no like- 
ness either in form or fashion to the deathless gods, who keep wide heaven, but to 
men that die. . . .᾿ * If we are right in relating the relief to these two text passages, 
then the two standing figures would twice represent Odysseus as he addresses the 
rulers of the Phaeacians. Assuming that the sculptor follows the text very closely, 
then the figure at the left would be Arete and that at the right Alcinous; both of 
them seem to have their heads resting upon their arms. Behind each Odysseus figure 
two straight lines run up to the frame. They might indicate in each case the palace 
door. It should, however, not be overlooked that both scenes slightly deviate from 
the text in some details. According to the text, “Odysseus first cast his hands about 
the knees” of Arete. But this does not seem to be represented here. It is rather the 
moment afterwards, when Odysseus is addressing Arete and stands before her with 
a gesture of speaking. And furthermore, it is not in accordance with the text that 
Odysseus is standing when he speaks with Alcinous, since verses 167 ff. explicitly 
state that the king made him sit down on a shining chair. But apparently, as we 
noticed already in Book IV, a conventional scheme was adapted for a conversation 
scene with a ruling king that pays honor to the king by representing him in a sitting 
attitude, while the guest is characterized as standing. 

Book VIII. Nearly the whole panel is filled with a crowd of ten people, who seem 
to be treated as equals. There is little distinction among them, except that the left 

31: αὐτὰρ ὁ βῆ διὰ δῶμα πολύτλας δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς 
πολλὴν ἠέρ᾽ ἔχων, fv οἱ περίχευεν ᾿Αθήνη, 
ὄφρ᾽ ἵκετ᾽ ᾿Αρήτην τε καὶ ᾿Αλκίνοον βασιλῆα. 
ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ᾿Αρήτης βάλε γούνασι χεῖρας ᾿Οδυσσεύς 
22 °°? AAxivo’, ἄλλο τί τοι μελέτω φρεσίν: οὐ γὰρ ἐγώ γε 
ἀθανάτοισιν ἔοικα, τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσιν, 
οὐ δέμας οὐδὲ φυήν, ἀλλὰ θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν" 
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ones seem to turn to the right and the right ones to the left. This concentrates them 
and connects them with each other in one scene. Their attitudes are not quite clear. 
If they are thought to be standing, they would be rather small in size, and if they are 
supposed to be seated, this is not made clear in the relief. Especially huge in size is 
the figure at the left, who confronts the crowd. The eighth book brings Odysseus to 
the assembly of the Phaeacians, who had met at the assembly place, “‘ which they had 
established hard by the ships.” Here the captains and counsellors of the Phaeacians 
‘sat down on the polished stone close by each other.” Just this “sitting close to- 
gether”? may have prevented the inventor of our representation showing clearly the 
stones on which they were placed. And then the text goes on, VIII, 17: “yea, and 
many an one marvelled at the sight of the wise son of Laertes, for wondrous was the 
grace Athene poured upon his head and shoulders, and she made him greater and 
more mighty to behold.” 3 These verses may account for the emphasis on the huge 
size of Odysseus in our relief panel. 

Book IX. The three figures of this panel belong seemingly to one scene. At the 
left a man is represented sitting in a chair, leaning his arm upon his knee in a gesture 
similar to that of Menelaos in the illustration to Book IV and to Alcinous of Book 
VII, thus marking the type of an older, or at least an honorable man. Two men are 
standing before him, obviously seeking his attention. The one in the middle of the 
scene is represented en face, leaning upon a long staff. The drawing creates the im- 
pression of a mantle over the raised arm, partly concealing the staff, but in the origi- 
nal the staff is fully visible. The figure at the right, like the preceding one, apparently 
nude or clad possibly with a short tunic because of the visibility of the legs, is seen 
in profile, raising the right arm with a gesture of speech, while the left either rests 
upon what looks like a pedestal, or has the end of-a mantle thrown over it. This figure 
is somewhat misunderstood in the drawing, in which he seems to be clad in a long 
garment with long and wide sleeves and to move with a theatrical attitude. The 
ninth book, to which this panel must be related, describes, immediately at the 
beginning, the intense dramatic moment at which Odysseus reveals his identity to 
Alcinous, reciting the famous words, IX, 19: “1 am Odysseus, son of Laertes, who 
am in men’s minds for all manner of wiles, and my fame reaches unto heaven.” *4 
If the identification of our scene with this episode is correct, then the seated man 
would undoubtedly be king Alcinous, “‘most notable of all the people.’ But which 
of the two standing figures is Odysseus? We are rather inclined to identify the man 
standing in the middle and leaning upon his staff as Odysseus. Thus he would be in 
the very center of the scene. The first words of the tale of Odysseus are in praise of 
the famous minstrel who had just finished his recital of the Trojan war at the end of 
the preceding book, and so is still in the palace when Odysseus makes his confession. 
So the figure at the right is to be interpreted as the minstrel Demodocus, who with 
his minstrelsy had just melted the heart of Odysseus. 


3... πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἄρα θηήσαντο ἰδόντες 


υἱὸν Λαέρταο δαΐφρονα. τῷ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη 
θεσπεσίην KaTéxeve χάριν κεφαλῇ τε καὶ ὦμοις, 
καί μιν μακρότερον καὶ πάσσονα θῆκεν ἰδέσθαι 
3. εἴμ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεὺς Λαερτιάδης, ὃς πᾶσι δόλοισιν 
ἀνθρώποισι μέλω, καί μευ κλέος οὐρανὸν ἵκει. 
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Book X. Here we have again two scenes in one panel. The scene at the left shows a 
man standing in repose, towards whom another figure is dragging an object along the 
floor with visible effort. It has the size of a sack and seems to be open. At the begin- 
ning of the tenth book we meet Odysseus in the country of Aeolus, the god of the 
winds. He is helpful to Odysseus and gives him a wallet with the winds, as the story 
is told in X, 19-20: ‘‘He gave me a wallet, made of the hide of an ox of nine seasons 
old, which he let flay, and therein he bound the ways of all the noisy winds.” * So 
the man dragging the sack is Aeolus, who fills the wallet, and seemingly it needs his 
whole strength to bind the winds and tie them up. The person standing before him 
can hardly be anyone else than Odysseus, who is about to receive this sack. 

The second scene is very much like the first one in composition and might, there- 
fore, be another moment of the same episode. Only the figures are now reversed: at 
the right of the frame we see again the person standing in repose, and before him the 
man who holds the sack-like object. This scene is, with all probability, to be related 
to the moment where one of the companions of Odysseus opens the sack, according 
to X, 47: “they loosed the wallet, and all the winds brake forth.” ** The man who 
opens the sack is turned to the right and holds the wallet before him. Whether the 
escaping of the winds was visualized by a head coming out of the wallet, as on a gem 
in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris,?’ is impossible to tell. The best suggestion 
for the figure before him would again be Odysseus, as he describes himself in X, 
49-52: “But as for me, I awoke and communed with my great heart, whether I 
should cast myself from the ship and perish in the deep, or endure in silence and 
abide yet among the living.” His attitude is not clearly explainable in the relief. Did 
he raise his arm in anger, or dread, or mournfulness over the deed of his companion? 

Book XI. Similar to the compositions in the panels of Books IV and VII, we see 
two conversation scenes, with the seated figures in the corners and the standing 
ones in the middle of the panel, turning their backs on each other. In the left scene 
a figure is seated on a throne, rather than on a simple chair. The rich bolsters of the 
throne, marked out with such emphasis, indicate a splendor which we do not find on 
this relief in any other instance. The eleventh book begins with the farewell of 
Odysseus to Circe. This happened, according to the text, near the ships at the shore. 
If our identification of the seated figure with Circe is correct, it is not in agreement 
with the text to have Circe at that time enthroned. But our sculptor seems to use 
certain conventional formulae to represent greeting and farewell scenes and ex- 
presses the dignity of gods or honorable people by having them seated on a throne. 
The common use of such formulae in Hellenistic-Roman times may be shown by a 
terracotta lamp, where Odysseus is standing in a similar way before Circe, who is 
represented as an enthroned goddess.?* The relief on the lamp also shows an elaborate 
throne. Twice in the tenth book the splendid chairs in the house of Circe are de- 
scribed as “‘ with studs of silver and goodly carven”’ (X, 314 and 366); and how com- 
mon the conception of Circe seated on a richly decorated throne must have been 


39 δῶκε δέ μ᾽ ἐκδείρας ἀσκὸν βοὸς ἐννεώροιο, 
ἔνθα δὲ βυκτάων ἀνέμων κατέδησε κέλευθα" 
3. ἀσκὸν μὲν λῦσαν, ἄνεμοι δ᾽ ἐκ πάντες ὄρουσαν 
27 Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. XX, 20. 38 Q. Jahn, AZ. 1865, p. 20, pl. 194, No. 4. 
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may be inferred from another monument, an Etruscan urn in Volterra.?? If our iden- 
tification with Circe is correct, the figure standing before her naturally would be 
Odysseus. His attitude and gestures, however, are not distinct enough to allow a 
more precise analysis. 

In the second scene of our panel, it looks as if a seated figure raises one arm to his 
head. This gesture seems to give the clue for the identification. After Odysseus had 
left the island of Circe and had gone at her command to the dwelling of Hades, the 
first person he meets there is Elpenor, his companion who had fallen from the roof of 
Circe’s palace. This meeting is told of in XI, 51—52: “and first came the soul of ΕἸ- 
penor, my companion, that had not yet been buried beneath the wide-wayed 
earth.” *° In the fresco from the Esquiline*! we see him sitting on a rock, his face 
mournfully covered with his hands. This gesture might recall Elpenor to our minds 
and justify the identification of the seated figure in our relief, with whom Odysseus 
had the first dialogue in Hades. Again there may be a deviation from the text in so 
far as Odysseus is perhaps standing before Elpenor, because the verse: “Even so we 
twain were sitting holding sad discourse”’ (XI, 81),*? makes it clear that both were 
sitting during the conversation. But the fact that at least Elpenor is represented 
sitting is important enough, since in no other instance in the Nekyia is a shade men- 
tioned as sitting. As a whole, this scene is so rough and indistinct that our identifica- 
tion must remain questionable. 

Book XII. The middle of this panel contains the three sirens, as we said above. 
The right one is playing the lyre, the middle one, as one might guess rather than 
actually recognize, the double flute, and the left one, who is not quite clear in the 
original or the drawing, is by analogy with other representations of the subject, sup- 
posed to be singing. At the right, the man who seems to hold his arms behind his back 
is obviously Odysseus, bound to the mast of the ship when passing the island of the 
sirens. His head, covered with the pilos, looks backward, as the original makes clear, 
thus indicating that the danger had already passed. Because of the lack of space the 
ship is not represented, except the mast, which is visible between the two legs of the 
fettered Odysseus. But who is the man at the left? Supposedly, again, Odysseus, just 
at the moment before he reached the island of the sirens, and is about to be bound to 
the mast by one of his companions. We would then have two episodes in the adven- 
ture of Odysseus and the sirens, in which the latter are represented only once in the 
middle of the scene and related to both the Odysseus figures. This kind of contami- 
nation in cases of limited space is not at all unusual. We find it on the well known 
omphalos plate of Canoleius * where, in the same manner, one set of sirens is related 
first to the ship which is approaching the rocks and shows the binding of Odysseus, 
and again at the same time to another ship, which is passing the rocks and on which 
Odysseus is tied upright at the mast. The adventure of the sirens is told twice in the 

29 Brunn, I relievi delle urne etrusche i, 1870, p. 118, pl. LXX XIX, 3. 
8. Πρώτη δὲ ψυχὴ ᾿Ελπήνορος ἦλθεν Etaipou’ 
οὐ γάρ πω ἐτέθαπτο ὑπὸ χθονὸς εὐρνοδείης᾽" 
3t Nogara, Antichi affreschi del Vaticano e del Laterano, 1907, pls. 23-24. 
2 Νῶι μὲν ὡς ἐπέεσσιν ἀμειβομένω στυγεροῖσιν 
33 Die Calenische Reliefkeramik, 1909, p. 81, fig. 36. 
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twelfth book: in the instruction by Circe how to behave when Odysseus arrives 
in the island (XII, 37 ff.), and secondly during the actual event (XII, 165 ff.). Our 
panel could be related to either passage. 

Book XIII. Here again we find the scheme already seen in several instances, with 
two seated figures at the corners of the panel. The seated figure at the left seems to 
hold some object on its lap, but the drawing and the original are too indistinct in 
details. The thirteenth book opens with a speech of Alcinous, asking the counsel- 
lors of the Phaeacians to bring tripods and cauldrons as gifts for Odysseus (XIII, 
13 ff.). The seated figure of our panel seems to be Alcinous, occupying the same 
place as in the panel of Book IX. Is it possible that he holds a tripod, or rather a 
‘auldron, or something of this sort in his lap, in order to make visible the gift he is 
going to make to Odysseus? In front of him we expect Odysseus, who asks Alcinous 
to send him safely upon his way (XIII, 38 ff.). ‘My lord Alcinous, most notable of 
all the people, pour ye the drink offering, and send me safe upon my way, and as for 
you, fare ye well. . . .”’*4 Though the figure in the drawing may resemble a person 
draped in a long garment, the original does not give this impression. Here we see the 
legs fully drawn, that speak for a nude figure or, perhaps, one in a short tunic, and 
the head seems to be covered with a pilos. Both points favor the interpretation of 
this figure as Odysseus. 


The figure next to him, belonging to the second scene, is very similar, and since 
he likewise seems to wear a pilos, we can be quite sure that Odysseus is again repre- 


sented. The seated figure to whom Odysseus is turning, is, with all probability, 
Arete, according to XIII, 56: “‘ Then goodly Odysseus uprose, and placed in Arete’s 
hand the two-handled cup.” * She, too, seems to hold something in her lap. Is it the 
two-handled cup, which Odysseus had placed in Arete’s hand, as the verses quoted ° 
above indicate? Immediately after his address to the queen, Odysseus leaves the 
hospitable palace, so no later episode of this book is to be considered in connection 
with our panel. Thus we have here a panel nearly analogous to that of Book VII, in 
which in a quite similar way Odysseus faces separately the king and the queen of the 
Phaeacians, with the only difference that in the former instance Alcinous and Arete, 
according to the text, are in the reverse order. 

Book XIV. At the left of this panel a man is sitting, not on a chair as in other 
instances, but rather on a bench. To judge from the drawing and the original as well, 
he may be bearded. He is busy with some larger object, which lies on his lap and 
falls down to the ground. The middle of the panel is rather hard to describe: it 
is certain that three persons are involved, who are busy with something which covers 
the ground. When Odysseus, at the opening of book fourteen, makes his way 
through familiar Ithaca, the first person he meets is the goodly swineherd Eumaeus. 
After describing the building and the courtyard for the swine, the poet says of 
Eumaeus himself: “‘ Now he was fitting sandals to his feet, cutting a good brown ox- 
hide, while the rest of his fellows, three in all, were abroad this way and that, with 


8ι ““᾿Αλκίνοε Kpeiov, πάντων ἀριδείκετε λαῶν, 
πέμπετέ με σπείσαντες ἀπήμονα, χαίρετε δ᾽ αὐτοί" 

85 .... ἀνὰ δ᾽ ἵστατο δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 
᾿Αρήτῃ δ᾽ ἐν χειρὶ τίθει δέπας ἀμφικύπελλον 
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the droves of swine” (XIV, 23).** This passage is exactly illustrated in our panel. 
At the left Eumaeus is sitting and holding on his lap the good brown ox-hide from 
which he is cutting sandals. Before him are his three fellows (the fourth he had sent 
to the city to take a boar to the proud wooers: XIV, 26). On the ground we expect 
to see the swine. One swine might be between the legs of the fellow in the middle. 
Is he raising his arm in order to slaughter one with an ax, as in XIV, 74, where the 
sacrificing of two swine in honor of Odysseus is told? The original is quite damaged in 
the lower right corner of the panel, and it was wise of the draughtsman not to fill in 
any suggestions of his own. It is hardly possible to go beyond the identification of the 
subject in general, but this is very clear indeed. 

Book XV. Once more we find the well known compositional scheme of two seated 
persons and two standing figures in between. The figure sitting at the left is that of 
an old man slightly bent forward and obviously bearded. Before him stands a youth. 
The beginning of book fourteen leads us again into the palace of Menelaos, with 
whom we easily identify the seated old man. Before him stands Telemachos, prob- 
ably as he addresses Menelaos, according to XV, 64: “‘Menelaos, son of Atreus, 
fosterling of Zeus, leader of the people, even now do thou speed me hence, to mine 
own dear country.” *? Since the dialogue between Menelaos and Telemachos con- 
tinues for quite a while, this scene may be as well an illustration of some passage 
later than that quoted above. 

More precisely related to a special passage in the text is the scene on the right. 
The seated figure is a woman dressed in a girdled peplos. She stretches her right arm 
out toward a standing youth before her, as if she had just given him something 
which he is now holding over his arm. The woman is Helen, who gives Telemachos a 
robe as a memorial of her hands for his future bride, as the story is told in XV, 123: 
‘**And Helen came up, beautiful Helen, with the robe in her hands, and spake and 
hailed him: ‘Lo, I too give thee this gift, dear child, a memorial of the hands of 
Helen, against the day of thy desire, even of thy bridal, for thy bride to wear 
it... .’” 38 Helen is sitting with great dignity and Telemachos before her has 
already taken the robe and put it over his arm. 

Book XVI. Reading this panel from the left, the first figure, who is turned to the 
right, looks in the drawing like a woman in a long garment, but the original does not 
confirm this impression. Two legs, fairly well recognizable, the one at the left being 
free, would speak rather in favor of a male person, who had just entered from the left 
and now approaches the figure before him. This second figure is still more doubtful, 
since the lines are so roughly cut that not more can be suggested than a possible sit- 

86 αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀμφὶ πόδεσσιν ἑοῖς ἀράρισκε πέδιλα, 
τάμνων δέρμα βόειον ἐῦϊχροές * οἱ δὲ δὴ ἄλλοι 
οἴχοντ᾽ ἄλλυδις ἄλλος ἅμ᾽ ἀγρομένοισι σύεσσιν, 
οἱ 

“Ατρεΐδη Μενέλαε διοτρεφές, ὄρχαμε λαῶν, 

ἤδη νῦν μ᾽ ἀπόπεμπε φίλην ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν" 

.... Ἑλένη δὲ παρίστατο καλλιπάρῃος 

πέπλον ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν χερσίν, ἔπος τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμαξε᾽" 
“δῶρόν τοι καὶ ἐγώ, τέκνον φίλε, τοῦτο δίδωμι, 


μνῆμ᾽ Ἑλένης χειρῶν, πολνηράτον ἐς γάμου ὥρην, 
σῇ ἀλόχῳ φορέειν". 


38 
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ting position, though not even this is certain. Starting to read the sixteenth 
book one might expect a scene in which Telemachos has crossed the threshold of 
Eumaeus’ hut, according to XVI, 42-44: “As he came near, his father Odysseus 
arose from his seat to give him place; but Telemachos, on his part, stayed him and 
spake saying: ‘Be seated, stranger. . . .᾿ 39 So the person approaching from the 
left would be Telemachos, and the figure seated before him Odysseus, though the 
latter’s attitude, as already mentioned, cannot be clearly made out. 

The second scene is somewhat clearer. Here the figure near the frame is decidedly 
a woman, to judge from the original as well as from the drawing, because of her long 
garment that conceals any indication of legs. She addresses the man before her, who 
is probably nude, or perhaps dressed in a short tunic. The first woman to appear in 
book sixteen is Athena, who after Eumaeus, the swineherd, had departed for the 
city, entered his hut, as the story is told in XVI, 157-160: “. . . and she drew nigh 
in the semblance of a woman fair and tall, and skilled in splendid handiwork. And 
she stood in presence manifest to Odysseus over against the doorway of the hut; but 
it was so that Telemachos saw her not before him and marked her not. . . .”’ 4°. So 
the woman standing at the right would be Athena and the man before her again 
Odysseus. With this panel the cycle breaks off. 

Book XIX. Only a small part of one of the panels at the right side is preserved, 
which must have contained a scene from the nineteenth book. A woman is visible, 
turned to the right. Her head is broken off. She is most probably Eurykleia and 
before her we can assume, perhaps, Telemachos, who according to XIX, 22, com- 
mands her to shut the women in their chambers. 

In only a few of the representations in our cycle can parallels be found among clas- 
sical monuments.*! The beginning of Book ITI is illustrated on an Apulian amphora,*: 
but here Telemachos is faced with Nestor and not with Peisistratos, as in our relief. 
No illustration to Book IV seems to exist at all. Quite numerous are the monuments 
which depict Odysseus on Ortygia and his shipwreck of Book V, but no parallel exists 
to the message of Hermes, as far as our knowledge goes. Of the two scenes of Book 
VI in our relief, only the right-hand one with Odysseus and Nausicaa occurs as a 
subject on red-figured vases,“ but in an iconography so different that our illustration 
cannot be derived from it. The scene of Odysseus before Arete in the left half of the 
panel to Book VII occurs on a Phlyax vase.“ But here we do not even expect a 
similarity of types. The second scene of Book VII, as well as those of the following 
panels of Books VIII and IX, seem to be unique. Of Book VIII no representation 


39 τῷ δ᾽ ἕδρης ἐπιόντι πατὴρ ὑπόειξεν “OSvccevs: 
Τηλέμαχος δ᾽ ἑτέρωθεν ἐρήτυε φώνησέν τε- 
40 ἀλλ᾽ ἥ γε σχεδὸν ἦλθε: δέμας δ᾽ ἤϊκτο γυναικὶ 
καλῇ τε μεγάλῃ τε καὶ ἀγλαὰ ἔργα ἰδυίῃ. 
στῆ δὲ Kat’ ἀντίθυρον κλισίης ᾿Οδυσῆϊ φανεῖσα" 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρα Τηλέμαχος ἴδεν ἀντίον οὐδ᾽ ἐνόησεν 
“ The most recent comprehensive publication on illustrations of the Odyssey is that of F. Miiller, 
cited already in note 14. Here the older literature, as e.g., Inghirami, Overbeck, Welcker, Carl Robert, 
etc., is cited. 4 Roscher, ML. iii, 298, fig. 7; Miiller, op. cit., p. 136. 
43 FR. iii, p. 101, fig. 47; Miiller, l.c., p. 107. 
“4 MonInst. vi, pl. XXXV, 2; Miiller, op. cit., p. 109. 
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seems to be known at all, and all we know of Book IX concerns Odysseus’ adventure 
among the Cyclopes. The correspondence of the right-hand scene of Book X, in 
which a companion of Odysseus opens the wallet of Aeolus, with the representation 
on a gem, has already been mentioned, as well as the comparison of the mourning 
Elpenor of Book XI with the frescoes from the Esquiline. Furthermore, the sirens of 
Book XII have been treated in their relationship to other monuments. Illustrations 
to Books XIII, XIV and XVI seem to be lacking entirely. The farewell of Tele- 
machos to Menelaos and Helen of Book XV is depicted a second time on a Homeric 
cup, but here Helen is standing and the attitudes of Menelaos and Telemachos also 
differ from those on our relief.“ 

If we sum up this search for parallels, we see with astonishment how few are the 
comparisons which we can establish with preserved monuments. But these few, es- 
pecially the Aeolus scene and the sirens, are enough to relate the iconography of 
the Tommassetti tablet to other monuments of the Hellenistic-Roman period which 
depict Odyssey illustrations. 

By far the greater part of the scenes is unique and considerably increases, there- 
fore, the repertory of scenes of the Odyssey. But there must be some reason why we 
find so few parallels with other monuments. It can hardly be explained only by the 
loss of the material. If we go through the various categories of monuments which 
have scenes from the Odyssey, we can observe that the artists, especially in the 
archaic and developed Greek periods, preferred the most adventurous and char- 
acteristic episodes. The stay in Ortygia, the shipwreck, the Polyphemus story, the 
adventure with Circe, the Nekyia, the temptation by the sirens, the dangers of 
Seylla and finally all the episodes of Odysseus’ return home, together with the slay- 
ing of the wooers, make up the repertory. All these scenes have an iconographical 
distinctness which makes them easily recognizable, even though they occur isolated 
and often without inscriptions. In our tablet, on the other hand, we observe that it 
was not always the most characteristic scene which was chosen. We see a widespread 
use of conventional formulae, especially the conversation scenes between a sitting 
and a standing person. Such scenes lack a specific significance and would hardly be 
understandable if one should find them isolated. Only their place in the sequence 
in the books of the Odyssey and the inscriptions which are much needed and which 
actually do occur frequently, as we know from other Tabulae Iliacae, help to identify 
the scenes. In such conventional compositions we miss the dramatic elements in 
which Odyssey illustrations in other monuments are so rich. They are rather narra- 
tive and help to keep the story going. Furthermore, we can observe that in nearly 
all the panels of our tablet the very beginning of each book is represented, sometimes 
with one and sometimes with two scenes. It gives the impression that a larger cycle 
stands behind our tablet, a monument which had each book fully illustrated and 
from which our relief sculptor chose nearly always the scenes of the very beginning. 
This assumption receives support if we look at the Tabula Rondanini (Jahn H). 
Here the Circe adventure is depicted in three consecutive scenes, which closely 
follow each other and illustrate a passage of about 100 verses in Book X (278-388). 


45 Arvanitopoulos, Ἐφ. 1910, p. 86, pl. II, 2; Robert, Archaeologische Hermeneutik, 1919, p. 368, fig. 
280; Miiller, op. cit., p. 141. 
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If we assume that the whole book was illustrated with a similar richness of scenes, 
then we can expect about five or six times as many scenes for this book, as well as 
for all the others, the average length of which is between 500-600 verses each. 
Obviously, such an extensive cycle could never have originated in the Tabulae 
Iliacae. These look rather like abbreviated derivations. But in what medium can we 
assume such an extensive illustration of the Odyssey, in which each book had about 
15-20 scenes, i.e., 400-500 scenes for the whole poem? In our opinion only one me- 
dium could comprise so many scenes: the illustrated papyrus roll. Here we may hark 
back to the idea already originated by Otto Jahn and reiterated in various works of 
Carl Robert,“ that the Hellenistic-Roman period possessed illustrated rolls with 
mythological subjects, of which the Tabulae Iliacae are only abbreviated copies. 
But of all T'abulae Iliacae our Tommassetti tablet, with its conventional conversation 
scenes, brings out the narrative character of book illustration in a particularly clear 
manner. 

It is true that classical Greek art does not entirely lack cyclic representations of 
the Odyssey, and it is the merit of G. W. Elderkin to have identified a series of six 
scenes of the various books of the Odyssey on an Etruscan stele at Bologna from 
the fifth century B.c.‘7 The comparison between this early cycle and that of our 
tablet shows in each case an entirely different relationship between the pictorial 
representation on the one side and the epic text on the other. The stele depicts single 
figures with attributes which are characterized in such a way that each panel, re- 
duced to a nearly symbolic representation, stands for a whole episode or even a 
whole book. The Tommassetti tablet, on the other hand, shows narrative scenes il- 
lustrating precisely certain verses with a much closer dependence on the text. So 
we are inclined to attribute this new conception to a direct influence of illuminated 
rolls on this monument. 

An exception on our tablet—it hardly needs to be pointed out—is the central 
panel with Poseidon. Such a decorative type of Poseidon on a dolphin-like sea- 
monster could have existed practically in every medium and does not need to be 
connected with an illustrated roll. But the present study, concerned as it is with the 
interpretation of the Tommassetti tablet, cannot, however, go any further into the 
more general problems of the illustrated roll in classical antiquity. The discussion 
of the physical structure of illustrated books must be reserved for a later study, in 
which it can be more fully developed. Here it is sufficient to have pointed out the 
unique importance of the Tommassetti tablet as the only surviving Tabula with an 
extensive cycle of the Odyssey. 

Kurt WEITZMANN 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StuDyY 


46 ““Maskengruppen,” AZ. 1878, p. 24; alluded to in “‘Homerische Becher,” 50. Berlin. Winckel- 
mannsprogramm 1890, and clearly discussed in JdJ. 1908, p. 193. Furthermore, in ‘“‘Oidipus,”” 1915, p. 
451, at various places in the corpus of the sarcophagi, as e.g., iii, 3, p. 500, and in other publications of 
the same author. 

47 Elderkin, AJA. 1917, p. 400, fig. 2. 


HELLENISTISCHE RELIEFKERAMIK IM KERAMEIKOS* 
Puates I-X 


Die seit dem Beginn der Grabungen in den 60er Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
im athenischen Kerameikos zutage getretenen sehr zahlreichen Reste hellenistischer 
Tépferware kénnen nur in begrenztem Masse zur Kenntnis der Geschichte dieser 
noch wenig erforschten Keramik beitragen. Das Material stammt im wesentlichen 
aus den Grabungen vor und seit dem Weltkrieg. Es besteht neben einer betriicht- 
lichen Menge von Fragmenten der sog. “‘ Westabhang”’ Gattung und ihrer Vorliufer, 
Bruchstiicken von tiefen Schalen, Gutti und anderer hellenistischer Gefiissformen, 
hauptsiichlich aus Scherben sog. ‘megarischer’’ Becher,' henkel- und fussloser 
Nipfe von mehr oder weniger halbkugelartiger Form, wie sie bei Courby a.a.O., 
S. 279, Fig. 47, 1 und 2 schematisch dargestellt ist. Die Fragmente liessen sich nur in 
seltenen Fiillen zu ganzen Gefiissen oder grisseren Gefiissteilen zusammensetzen 
und reichen daher nicht aus, mehr als ein recht liickenhaftes Bild der Eigenart und 
Entwicklung dieser durch ihren Reliefschmuck bedeutsamen Keramik zu geben. 
Im Verlauf der Bearbeitung ist daher versucht worden, durch Heranziehung der 
verwandten Funde von der Agora und anderer attischer Fundorte, der im Athener 
Nationalmuseum und in athenischen Privatsammlungen bewahrten Gefiisse sowie 
des bis 1934 in der Literatur veréffentlichten Materiales diese Liicken soweit wie 
méglich zu schliessen, sodass Grésse und Glanz der fast ganz verlorenen hellenistis- 


chen Toreutik wenigstens hier und da im Spiegel der reliefgeschmiickten kera- 
mischen Reste aufleuchtet.? 


FUNDUMSTANDE 


Die Fundumstinde der Hauptmasse hellenistischer Ware im Kerameikos lassen 
folgende Schliisse fiir die Datierung zu: 

1. Eine obere Zeitgrenze ergibt die AA. 1932, Sp. 192/193 erwiihnte, ca. 1 m. 

starke Auffiillungsschicht auf der Siid- und Westseite des Hagia Trias-Hiigels. 


* In March 1935 this paper was handed over to the editors of the Athenische Mitteilungen at Athens. 
Its publication in due time was, however, made impossible by circumstances of non-scientific character. 
Since the author could not be informed of the printing of his article, he was not enabled to bring it up to 
date after the lapse of time. He would like to thank his colleagues for their kind help. Copenhagen, 1939. 

1 Ueber den Namen und seine irrtiimliche Entstehung vgl. zuletzt F. Courby, Les Vases grecs ἃ reliefs, 
1922, S. 277 ff. Dort auch Erérterung der in Betracht kommenden antiken Namensformen dieser 
Gefissklasse. —Die Bezeichnung ‘‘ Westabhanggattung”’ hat sich seit C. Watzinger’s erster Veréffent- 
lichung einer Gruppe weiss und gelb bemalter Gefiisse aus den Funden vom Westabhang der Akropolis, 
AM. 26, 1901, S. 50 ff., fiir die dort Taf. 3 und 4 farbig abgebildete Sorte attischer Ware eingebiirgert. 

2 Die liebenswiirdige Erlaubnis zur Durcharbeit der Bestinde des Nat. Museums an hellenistischer 
Reliefkeramik danke ich der Hilfsbereitschaft von Frau S. Papaspiridi-Karouzou. Bei der Durchsicht 
der Agorafunde, die L. Shear giitigst gestattete, war Herr H. A. Thompson in der freundlichsten Weise 
behilflich. In der Diskussion mit ihm ergab sich manch wertvoller Gesichtspunkt. Zu der bei Dragen- 
dorff, Bonner Jahrbiicher 96, 1895, S. 28 ff.; Zahn, JdI. 1908, S. 45 ff.; Pfuhl, MuZ. 2, 915 und Courby 
a.a.O., S. 277 ff. genannten Literatur iiber diese Keramik tritt jetzt noch M. B. Hobling, “‘Greek Relief- 
ware from Sparta” in BSA. 1924/1925, S. 277 ff. und E. v. Mercklin, im Fiihrer durch das hamburgische 
Museum fiir Kunst u. Gew. 1930, S. 63/65. Ferner: H. A. Thompson, ‘‘Two Centuries of Hellenistic 
Pottery,” Hesperia iii, 1934, S. 451 ff.; M. Z. Pease, Ibid., iv, 1935, S. 293-295; M. Rostovtzeff, AJA. 
xli, 1937, S. 86 ff. 
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Sie enthielt, wie sorgfiltige Beobachtung ergeben hat, weder Keramik der 
““Westabhanggattung” noch Scherben megarischer Becher. Die Anschiittung 
ist allgemein durch die vor ihr erfolgte Errichtung des Grabreliefs der Eukoline 
auf die Zeit nach 350 v. Chr. festgelegt.* Die Grabtruhen der Hipparete und 
des Philokrates, deren Fundamente in der Aufschiittung liegen, ergeben die 
untere Zeitgrenze der Schicht: sie sind nach den Buchstabenformen ihrer 
Inschriften noch vor Ende des 4. Jahrh. aufgestellt. Bei der Ausdehnung des 
untersuchten Geliindes diirfen die letzten beiden Jahrzehnte des 4. Jahrh. v. 
Chr. daher als terminus post quem fiir Herstellung und Gebrauch bei den 
Hauptgattungen der attisch-hellenistischen Keramik gelten. 

. Die weitaus grésste Zahl der Fragmente entstammt Schuttanhiufungen, die 
im Gefolge der sullanischen Belagerung Athens nach dem Jahre 86 v. Chr. im 
Grabungsgeliinde an der Hagia Trias entstanden sind. Sie enthielten, neben 
zahlreichen Scherben der “‘Westabhang”’ Gattung, eine Masse diinnwandige 
Bruchstiicke megarischer Becher gewéhnlich mit feinen Reliefs. Dickwandige 
grobe Stiicke, wie sie in der jiingeren Schicht (s.u. 3) gefunden sind, 
fehlten. Diese Endstufe scheint daher erst spiiter erreicht zu sein. Der Befund 
bestiitigt daher im Ganzen den bisherigen Ansatz des 3. und 2. Jahrh. v. 
Chr. als absolutes Datum fiir die Entwicklung der “‘megarischen”’ Relief- 
keramik.** 

. Einige wenige Fragmente der groben, dickwandigen Art fanden sich zusammen 
mit friihkaiserzeitlicher Keramik unter dem Niveau der Stuckmonumente 
(AA. 1932, S. 187) unter der Hagia Trias. Hieraus ergibt sich wenigstens fiir 
die Ausliufer der megarischen Becher die untere Zeitgrenze. 

Ueber diese Fundumstiinde hinaus liefern Ordnung und Betrachtung der Scherben 
megarischer Becher, auf deren Untersuchung wir uns hier beschriinken, in kera- 
mischer und typengeschichtlicher Beziehung Ergebnisse, die einer zukiinftigen 
zusammenfassenden Darstellung ihrer Geschichte und Verbreitung niitzlich sein 
kénnen. 

Ort DER HERSTELLUNG 


Besondere Merkmale und eine weitgehende Uebereinstimmung in Ton und 
Ueberzug weisen die grosse Masse der Kerameikosscherben dem gleichen Herstel- 
lungsort zu, dem auch C. Watzinger, AM. 26, 1901, S. 60 ff. die einzige bisher 
publizierte athenische Fundgruppe ihnlicher Art als erster zuschrieb. Dass dies 
Athen selbst gewesen ist, wie Watzinger schon vermutete,‘ hat Courby in seinem 
Buche niher zu begriinden versucht.® Die dabei von Watzinger und Courby er- 
wiihnte in Athen gefundene Formschiissel * scheint nach ihrem merkwiirdig gelb- 
lichen Ton und dem fremdartigen figiirlichen und ornamentalen Reliefschmuck 
(s.u.S. 216) eher nach Athen importiert zu sein.? Dagegen sind durch die ameri- 


3 AA. 1932, S. 193. Diepolder, Die attischen Grabreliefs, S. 47 und 56. 

388 ΜΡ]. R. Zahn, Priene, S. 411. 4AM. 26, 1901, S. 67, Anm. 1. 5 a.a.0., 359/362. 

5 Athen, Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2361; Nicole 1312; Walters-Birch, History of Ancient Pottery, S. 500, 
Anm. 1. 

τ Erwihnt sei auch eine Formschiissel aus dem Piraeus, publiziert in dem mir hier leider unzugiing- 
lichen Buch von F. Behn, Rémische Keramik, Mainz, 1910, S. 22, 142. 
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kanischen Grabungen auf der Agora und an der Pnyx zu den unten (S.) beschrieb- 
enen 4 Bruchstiicken von Formschiisseln aus dem Kerameikos eine so grosse Zahl 
weiterer hinzugekommen, dass allein hieraus schon Athen jetzt als einer der wich- 
tigsten Herstellungsorte ““megarischer”’ Reliefbecher erscheint.”* 


BESONDERE MERKMALE DER ATTISCHEN WARE 


Der im Bruch rétlich-gelbe Ton der meisten Reliefscherben im Kerameikos 
stimmt in seiner Struktur mit dem Ton der als sicher attisch nachgewiesenen 
Tépferware geometrischer bis rémischer Zeit iiberein.* Er ist hiiufig, der geringen 
Dicke und der Reliefverzierung dieser schalenartigen Becher wegen, ziemlich hart 
gebrannt. Der gewéhnlich schwarze Ueberzug, der die Gefiisse aussen und innen 
bedeckt, hat in der Regel einen stark metallisch glinzenden, bliulichen oder 
hellgrauen Schimmer. Er gab den Gefiissen wohl absichtlich den Anschein von 
Metallgeschirr. An anderen Herstellungsorten ist diese Erscheinung weniger zu 
beobachten. Sie darf als eine besondere Feinheit der attischen Ware gelten. 

Eine weitere Eigentiimlichkeit vor allem der friihen attischen Becher ist eine 
aussen nach dem Ueberzug eingeritzte Rille dicht unter der Lippe und, manchmal 
auch doppelt, um das runde Mittelornament des Bodens. Bisweilen ist sie tongrun- 
dig, gewéhnlich mit einer hochroten Farbe (μίλτος) gedeckt.* Der Zusammenklang 
dieses Streifens mit dem stahlblauen Glanz des Ueberzugs gibt der Mehrzahl der 
attischen Becher einen in seiner Sparsamkeit sehr wirkungsvollen Farbreiz, den die 
Gefiisse nichtattischer Herkunft vermissen lassen. 

Andere Merkmale der attischen Ware hat ferner C. Watzinger a.a.O., 59/60 bei 


der Darstellung der Randverzierungen der Scherben vom Westabhang herausgear- 
beitet. Die Randdekoration der Scherben im Kerameikos stimmt mit den dort unter 
A aufgefiihrten Haupttypen iiberein, sodass sich eine ins Einzelne gehende Darle- 
gung hier eriibrigt.!° 

Fiir die Fussverzierung gilt im wesentlichen dasselbe: die von Watzinger unter C 
aufgefiihrten 3 Haupttypen™ herrschen auch bei den Kerameikosscherben vor. 
Sie sind mit einer Anzahl Varianten auf Plate X A zusammengestellt. 


FIGURLICH VERZIERTE GEFASSE 


Hiiufiger und wichtiger als die meist ornamental verzierten Rand- und Fuss- 
fragmente sind die Wandstiicke der megarischen Becher im Kerameikos. Ihnen und 
den iibrigen Athener Funden sind eine Anzahl in Museen und Sammlungen erhaltene 
und in der Literatur besprochene Gefiisse als attisch anzureihen, die zur Ergiinzung 
und zum Verstindnis der die Mehrzahl dieser Wandungsbruchstiicke schmiickenden 
figiirlichen Darstellungen verhelfen. Diese Gruppe soll daher zuniichst behandelt 
werden. 

Die figiirlich verzierten Gefiisse und Bruchstiicke im Kerameikos gehéren in 

7a H. A. Thompson, a.a.O., S. 451 und Fig. 119-120. 

8 γε]. K. Kiibler, AM. 56, 1931, 5. 77 und F. O. Waagé, Hesperia 1933, S. 284. 

9 Beobachtet zuerst von R. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, S. 48/49. Vgl. ferner Courby, a.a.0., 328; M. B. Hobling 
a.a.O., 279 und E. v. Mercklin a.a.O., 63. Ferner: H. A. Thompson, a.a.O., S. 454. 


10 Vgl. auch die bei Courby a.a.O., 340, Fig. 68, 1-17 etwas schematisch gezeichneten Randdeko- 
rationsmotive. 1 4M. 26, 1901, S. 67. Vgl. auch Courby a.a.O., 353, Fig. 74. 
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iiberwiegender Zahl der von Courby “‘bols ἃ glacure de décoration variée”’ genann- 
ten Klasse an.'? Bei dem fragmentarischen Zustand der Scherben ist jedoch oft nicht 
mehr zu erkennen ob das einzelne Bruchstiick einem Gefiiss der feineren und 
“‘iilteren”’ Sorte angehérte, bei der die Anordnung der figiirlichen Darstellungen in 
symmetrischen Gruppen oder doch in einem bestimmten Rhythmus iiber das 
Gefiiss verteilt war, oder jener “‘jiingeren”’ Ware, die auf solche Regeln der Auf- 
teilung des Figurenschmuckes verzichtete und die Darstellungen freier aber oft 
auch sinnloser iiber die Wandfliiche der Becher spielen liess. Gewisse Fragmente 
dieser letzten Ware erwecken iibrigens durch die Feinheit ihrer Reliefs, die Diinn- 
wandigkeit des Tones und den vorziiglichen schwarzblauen Ueberzug den Eindruck, 
dass die freiere Anordnungsweise bei bestimmten Darstellungen, z. B. Jagdbechern, 
bereits neben den erstgenannten rhythmisch gebundenen hergelaufen ist. Es ist 
daher nicht in allen Fiillen méglich, mit Courby und Hobling chronologische 
Schliisse allein aus diesen Kriterien zu ziehen. Vielmehr miissen bei Datierungs- 
versuchen solcher Scherben jeweils alle Momente gleichmissig herangezogen werden. 
Zudem spielt der begrenzte Typenschatz dieser figiirlich verzierten Keramik von 
der einen in die andere Klasse hiniiber, ohne dass oft bei Scherben mit Sicherheit 
festgestellt werden kann, ob die Typen eines figiirlich verzierten Bruchstiickes einem 
rhythmischen Cyclus oder einer freieren Darstellung angehérten. 

Die Ordnung im nachstehenden Katalog erfolgt daher lediglich nach diesen 
einzelnen Typen. Diese werden zuniichst beschrieben. Einer kurzen Aufziihlung der 
meist auf den Beilagen abgebildeten besten Fragmente aus dem Kerameikos folgt 
dann die Liste der in der Literatur erwihnten und aus Sammlungen beigebrachten 
Parallelen (meist auf ganzen Gefiissen), unter die auch die bis 1934 auf der atheni- 
schen Agora und an der Akropolis zutage gekommenen Beispiele jeweils eingeordnet 
sind. Deutungsfragen, stilistiseche Beobachtungen und sonstige Bemerkungen bilden 
den Abschluss der Behandlung jedes Einzeltypus. 


A. STATUARISCHE GRUPPEN 
1. Dionysosgruppe 


Stehender jugendlicher Dionysos mit schriig umgelegter Nebris und Laschen- 
stiefeln. Rechts ein Satyr, der ihn stiitzt. Links eine weibliche Gestalt in Chiton 
und Himation, die mit beiden Armen den Kopf des Dionysos zum Kusse an sich 
zieht. 


Kerameikos: 23 Fragmente mit ganz oder teilweise erhaltener Gruppe. 
Wandungsfrgt. aus 2 Teilen. Blaugrauer Ueberzug. Reliefs aus stark 
verbrauchter Form. Oben Flechtband. Darunter die Gruppe zwischen 
Plate I B 6. Apollo-Letogruppe (s.u. 3) links und grossem links schreitenden, langge- 
schwiinzten, bocksfiissigen Satyrn (s.u.D. 2, 1) rechts. Unten: 3 Reihen 
aus Voluten wachsende Lanzettblitter und 2 Reihen Fiederblitter. 
Wandungsfrgt. eines grossen Bechers. Blauschwarzer Ueberzug. Die etwas 
beschiidigte Gruppe ist ganz von Weinranken mit grossen Trauben 
Plate I A 2. umgeben. Unten Rest des Bodenperlkreises mit Kranz von Fiederblittern. 
2 a.a.0., Chapitre 20, 338 ff. Vgl. jetzt auch M. B. Hobling a.a.O., 279, 4. Uber Form und technische 


Einzelheiten bei der Herstellung dieser Gefiisse aus den “moulds” siehe jetzt erschépfend H. A. 
Thompson, a.a.O., S. 454. 


c.) 


d.) 
e.) 
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Wandstiick mit blauschwarzem Ueberzug. Variante der Gruppe: der 
kleine den Dionysos stiitzende Satyr ist hier in eine weibliche gefliigelte 
Gestalt verwandelt. Rechts unkenntliche Reliefreste. 

Wandstiick eines dicken grauschwarzen Bechers mit iihnlicher Variante. 
Randstiick aus 3 Teilen. Blauschwarzer Firnis. Kleine eingerollte Lippe, 
darunter tongrundige breite Rille. Volutenband mit grossen schlecht aus 
der Form gekommenen Rosetten dariiber. Grosser schildartiger Eierstab 
zwischen Relieflinien. Darunter die sehr schlecht herausgekommene 
Gruppe (es sind nur Reste der 3 Figuren zu sehen) 8/4, 5. 


Die iibrigen 18 kleineren Fragmente, z.T. nur Teile der Gruppe, sind meist sehr 
stark deformiert oder zeigen das Relief nur in schwachen Ausformungen. 


Parallelen: 


PlateI AlundITA1. 


. Alexandria. Museum. Fragment aus Slg. Sieglin. Exped. v. Sieglin II, 3, 


66, Fig. 79c; Pagenstecher, Calenische Reliefkeramik, S. 10 und 14; Wuil- 
leumier, Mélanges d’ Archéologie 46, 1929, 66). (Von nichtattischem Becher). 


. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2103 (aus Tanagra); Nicole, 130; Courby. 


a.a.O., 343, u. Fig. 69, 3; Fig. 72, 31c, 35, S. 357; Wuilleumier a.a.O., 64). 


. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2133; Nicole 1327; Courby, 364, 7. Teil dieses 


Bechers (Eroten) bei Dumont-Chaplain, Les céramiques de la Gréce 
propre i, Pl. XXX, 3. Wohl nichtattisch. 


. Athen. Agora. Fragment P. 3662a, Ὁ —E. 419. 
. Athen. Agora. Fragment P. 2981 —© 1732. 
}. Athen. Agora. Fragment P. 1115 —3966. 


. Berlin. Fragment. Inv. Nr. 4822; R. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 46; Wuilleumier, 


a.a.O., 641. Ob attisch? 


. Capua. Museo Campano. Patroni, Catalogo del Museo Campano, 1902, 


i, 124, Nr. 1015, Τὰν. 19; Pagenstecher, AM. 1908, 122, Anm. 2; Calen. 
Rel. Keram.; 14. Zahn, JdI. 1908, 77. Wuilleumier a.a.O., 64h. 


. Delos. Museum. Courby a.a.O., 381, 13 u. 21, Fig. 78, 21; Wuilleumier 


a.a.O., 65 1. Nichtattisch. 


. Eleusis. Museum. Courby a.a.O., 357, vgl. 343, 3; Wuilleumier, a.a.O., 64f. 
. Heidelberg. Schalenboden aus Athen. Pagenstecher, Calen. Rel. Keram., 


10, Taf. Ile; AM. 1908, 122. —Zahn, 1908, 77; Courby a.a.O., 67p. 


. Kassel. Aus Megara. Privatbesitz. Dionysosgruppe 4 mal, zusammen mit 


je 2 Poseidon-Amymone Gruppen (s.u. 2)- und Tropaeon schmiickendem 
Miidchen (s.u. 4). Oben Flechtband, unten Akanthusblitter und Arazeen- 
bliiten, aus einem um den Bodenwulst gelegten Blattkranz aufsteigend. 
Der schwarze ziemlich glanzlose Ueberzug grossenteils abgesprungen. H. 
7,2 cm. Ὁ. Dm. 13 cm. (Freundliche Mitteilung von Dr. H. Mobius). 


. Kopenhagen. Aus Cypern. Inv. Nr. 1087. CV A. Copenhagen, Taf. 180, 3. 


Text (Diinemark 183), S. 141, oben links. D.-Gruppe 4 mal zusammen mit 
Krater zw. Satyrn (s.u. B 5, no. 7), Miinade τι. Frauengestalt. Scheint 
lokale Nachahmung attischer Ware. 


. Leningrad. Eremitage. Omphalosschale aus Corneto, signiert von Canoleius 


von Cales. Benndorf, Griechische und sizilische Vasenbilder, T. LVI, 1, 
S. 110; Pagenstecher, 4M. 1908, 122, Anm. 2; Calen. Rel. Keram., 76, 
Nr. 117, Fig. 35. Dort auch die iltere Literatur zu diesem Stiick. Wuilleu- 
mier a.a.O., 67s. 

Leningrad. Eremitage. Situla aus Olbia. Bobrinsky, RA. 1904, 8, Fig. 7; 
E. v. Stern, Bull. de la Comm. impériale iii, 1902, 93-113; Wuilleumier 
a.a.O., 64 1. 
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16. Leningrad. Eremitage. “‘Amphora” (Vgl. zur Form R. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 
66 und 69); Stephani, Vasenslg. d. kaiserl. Eremitage ii, Nr. 1818. D.- 
Gruppe 5 mal. 
. London. Aus Calymnos. British Museum. Walters, Catal. of the Greek and 
Etr. Vases 1896, iv, 252, Nr. G. 100, abgeb. S. 8, Fig. 19 (ΚΙ. Zeichnung). 
Scheint trotz schwarzen Ueberzuges nichtattischer Herstellung. 
. Miinchen. Schalenboden. Inv. Nr. 877, aus Sammlung Dodwell. Pagen- 
stecher, AM. 1908, 122, Anm. 2. 
. Miinchen. Antiquarium. Aus Olbia. Zahn, JdJZ. 1908, 45, 1; Boehlau, 
Kat. d. Sammlung Vogel, Nr. 272; Courby a.a.O., 343, 3; Wuilleumier 
a.a.O., 65 k.-D.-Gruppe 2 mal, zusammen mit je 2 Gruppen 5 u. 6 (Zeus’ 
Ganymedraub und Herakles u. Auge). Der bei attischer Ware als Boden- 
rundbild nicht vorkommende jugendliche Kopf von vorn “mit Haar- 
schleife oder Fliigel (?)’’ erweist das Gefiiss als eine vorziigliche lokale 
Nachahmung eines attischen Vorbildes, der selbst die aus dem Ueberzug 
gekratzten, hochrot gefiirbten Rillen um Miindungsrand und Bodenrund- 
bild nicht fehlen. 
New-Haven, Yale-University. Stoddard-Collection. Catalogue, Baur 125 
126, Nr. 196 (aus Saloniki). D.-Gruppe 2 mal, zusammen mit Herakles 
und Auge Gr. 5, und Apollo (s.u. 3). Ob attisch ist ohne Autopsie kaum 
zu entscheiden. 
21. Reggio di Calabria. Museo civico. Innenmedaillon einer Calener Schale 
(Bodenfragment). Abblitternder brauner Ueberzug. Tonfarbe weiss. 
Fundort: Reggio campi. 
22. Reggio di Calabria. Museo civico. Pyxisdeckel. Abblitternder grauer 
Ueberzug. Ton grau. Fundort: Scavi collina del Salvator." 
Ferner begegnet die Gruppe auf 12 der tarentinischen Tonaltirchen, Wuilleumier 
a.a.O., 5. 44, Nr. 1-9, 12, 15 und 16. : 
Ein 13. dieser Altirchen befindet sich, nach einer freundlichen Mitteilung von 
Herrn M. P. Vlastos, Athen, in einer Tarenter Privatsammlung (September 1934). 
Folgende Darstellungen auf gallischen Sigillatagefiissen diirften eine Umwandlung 
des Typus der Dionysosgruppe sein: Déchelette, Les vases céramiques ornés de la 
Gaule romaine ii, S. 55, Nr. 306 und 307; S. 263, Nr. 50; R. Knorr, Die siidgallischen 
Sigillatagefasse aus Rottweil, 1912, Taf. XXX, 4 (Oswald and Pryce, Taf. XX, 4). 
Vgl. R. Zahn, JdI. 1908, S. 48 oben. 


besprochen worden. Nach den ihm damals bekannten 7 Exemplaren (hier Nr. 7, 
14, 15, 19 und die 3 siidgallischen Umwandlungen bei Déchelette) schliesst er auf 
ein hinter dieser Gruppe stehendes beliebtes statuarisches Werk. Mit Recht sieht er 
dabei aber von dem bei Plinius erwihnten Liber Pater mit der Ebrietas und dem 
Satyr des Praxiteles * ab und méchte das Vorbild dieser stark verschlungenen 
Gruppe “nicht wohl vor der hellenistischen Zeit”’ ansetzen.* Ihm folgt P. Wuil- 
leumier in seiner Behandlung der tarentinischen Tonaltirchen wortlich unter 


18 Die Mitteilung der Exemplare in Reggio di Calabria Nr. 21 u. 22 danke ich Karl Kiibler. 

188 Durch die Freundlichkeit von Miss G. R. Davidson erhielt ich im Januar 1935 Kenntnis von einem 
Terrakotta-Fragment mit der Dionysosgruppe, das bei den Grabungen in Corinth gefunden wurde 
(Inv. M.F. 3465). Es scheint ebenfalls von einem etwas grisseren Altirchen zu stammen. 

14 Plin. NH. 34, 69. 15 JdI. 1908, 48. 16 Mélanges d’archéologie 1929, 68. 


Die Dionysosgruppe ist zuerst von R. Zahn, Jd/. 1908, S. 45 ff., ausfiihrlicher 
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berechtigter Ablehnung der von v. Stern und Bulard angedeuteten Analogie zu 
einer bei Xenophon, Conv. IX, 2 beschriebenen mimischen Darstellung und den 
delischen Basisreliefs.'17 Aber auch die schon von Déonna erwiihnten Reliefs auf 
Spiegelkapseln,'* wie die von Wuilleumier nach Courby aufgeziihlten und vermehr- 
ten Beispiele der auf hellenistischen Medaillonreliefs so hiiufigen Kuszscene zwischen 
Satyr und Maenade 1" tragen mit unserer auf den megarischen Bechern und tar- 
entinischen Tonaltiirchen dargestellten statuarischen Gruppe nur allgemein ver- 
wandte Ziige. Ein gemeinsames Vorbild, das Courby in Pergamon suchen méchte,?° 
kommt dabei nicht in Betracht. Das uns sonst nicht iiberlieferte offenbar sehr 
bekannte Vorbild der Dionysosgruppe wird bei der iiberwiegenden Zahl der sicher 
aus Athen und Attika stammenden Beispiele (von 45 Darstellungen auf megarischen 
Bechern 29 sicher aus Athen und Attika) aber mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit im 
Athen des ausgehenden 4. oder beginnenden 3. Jahrhunderts zu suchen sein (vgl. 
unten S.). 


2. Poseidon und Amymone 


Stehender Mann in Vorderansicht, bekleidet mit dem Himation, das den Ober- 
koérper freilisst, in der Linken einen Dreizack (manchmal zum “Zepter”’ verderbt), 
legt die Rechte auf die linke Schulter eines jungen Miidchens (Amymone) in hoch- 
gegiirtetem Peplos. Sie steht ebenfalls in Vorderansicht und hit in der herabhiingen- 
den Rechten eine Oenochoe. 


Kerameikos: 14 Fragmente, darauf die Gruppe ganz oder in Teilen, Poseidon mit oder 
ohne Dreizack oder mit Zepter. 
a.) Wandungsfragment aus 2 Teilen eines grossen Bechers mit grauschwarzem 
Ueberzug. Oben flaues Eiérstabornament iiber Profillinie, darunter Schlinge 
und springender Hase. Weiter unten die Gruppe. Der rechte Arm Poseidons 
Plate II B 14. nur halb aus der Form gekommen, im linken Zepter statt Dreizack. Rechts 
Rest eines Tritons (?). Unten links springender Bock u. Eros (auf Del- 
phin ?) rechts. 
Kleines Fragment aus 2 Teilen eines Bechers mit blauschwarzem Ueberzug. 
Oben flaues Flechtband zwischen umlaufenden Relieflinien. Darunter die 
Plate I A 3. Gruppe (Poseidon mit Dreizack) zwischen fackeltragenden Eroten. Ueber 
der Gruppe flaue Rosette. 
Randfragment aus 2 Teilen eines blauschwarzen, unten etwas rot verfiirb- 
ten Bechers. Flaues Volutenband iiber Perlstab, darunter Flechtband. 
Bildzone abgeteilt durch grosse vom Boden aufsteigende Palmettblitter, 
Plate II B 12. neben deren Spitzen antithetisch Delphine mit kleinen Eroten als Reitern. 
Dazwischen jeweils die Gruppe. Erhalten: links Poseidon (ohne Dreizack), 
rechts Unterkérper der Amymone. 
Wandungsfragment eines schwarzen Bechers mit Poseidon (ohne Dreizack). 
Plate IV B 20. Rechts fackeltragender Eros und kratertragende antithetische Satyrgruppe 
(s.u.B. Gr. 4e). Unten achtblittrige Rosette. 
Plate II B 13. 6.) Kleines Wandungsfrgt. mit Amymone zwischen biirtigen Masken. 


Die iibrigen 10 Fragmente zeigen nur unbedeutendere Teile der Gruppe (2 mal 
mit Teilen der Dionysosgruppe (1.) zusammen), 1 mal Amymone allein mit Satyr 
und 1 mal zwischen biirtigen Masken. 


17 ΒΟΉ. 1907, 505-506, Figs. 19, 20. 18 RA. 1907, 251; AdI. 1870, 205 ff. 
19 a.a.0., S. 69 Anm. 20 Courby, a.a.O., S. 351. 
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Parallelen: 


. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Aus Megara. Inv. Nr. 2100; Nicole 1299. 2 mal Poseidon 

an Stelle der Leto aus der Apollo-Leto Gruppe (3). 2 mal Apollo-Leto- 
Plate I B 4. Gruppe. 2 mal Tropaeon schmiickendes Midchen (4). Stark versintert; 
sicher attisch (Farbstreifrillen). 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Aus Epidauros. Inv. Nr. 2117; Courby, S. 414, Anm 6. 
Die Gruppe 6 mal zwischen 6 grossen aufsteigenden Akanthusblittern, 
sehr flau. Poseidon ohne Dreizack. Nichtattisch. 

3. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Fragment aus den Akropolisfunden. Akropolisvasen, 
Tafel 90, Nr. 1259; Dumont-Chaplain a.a.0., Taf. XXXIIT, 3. Courby 
a.a.O., Fig. 70, 18 (Amymone). Wuilleumier a.a.O., S. 64c (“‘destinée et 
provenance inconnus”’). Attisch. 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Fragment aus den Funden vom Heraion bei Argos. 
Waldstein ii, 183, 37 (Taf. LXII). Nichtattisch. 

5. Athen. Agora. Fragment (Amymone) P. 4022. (Thompson, C 42, Fig. 49.) 

}. Berlin. Aus Pergamon. Conze, Kleinfunde aus Pergamon, S. 20; Altertiimer 
v. Pergamon i, S. 276 unten; Pagenstecher, Calen. Reliefkeramik, S. 10, 1; 
Courby a.a.O., 467, 22; Wuilleumier, a.a.0., 65n. Nichtattisch. 

. Berlin. Aus Pergamon. Rhyton. Altert. v. Perg. i, Beibl. 44, 1. Nichtattisch. 

Plate I A 1. . Kassel. Privatbesitz. Aus Megara. (Vgl. 1, Nr. 12 und 4, Nr. 7). Attisch. 

9. Kopenhagen. Aus Cypern. Inv. 1037. CV A. Taf. 180, 3. Mit stehender 
Frau (wohl Amymone unserer Gruppe), Vgl. 1, Nr. 13. Lokale Nachah- 
mung attischer Ware? 

. Leningrad. Eremitage. Situla aus Olbia. Vgl. 1, Nr. 15. 

. London. Britisches Museum. Aus Athen. Walters a.a.O., G. 101; RA. 1907, 
p. 255, Fig. 5; Wuilleumier a.a.O., S. 63a. Offenbar attisch. 

. Pergamon (?). Fragment AM. 1912, 342 (Amymone). 

. Pergamon. Aus dem Asklepieion. 2 Fragmente mit Darstellung der Gruppe. 
(Freundliche miindliche Mitteilung durch Hans von Schénebeck, Dezember. 
1934). Wahrscheinlich attisch. 

. Sparta. Museum Fragment von einem Krater. BSA. 1924/1925, 308, Abb. 
10 t. (M. B. Hobling). Nichtattisch. 


Hierzu die Darstellung der Gruppe auf 9 tarentinischen Tonaltirchen: Wuilleu- 
mier a.a.QO., 44 ff., Nr. 1-4, 7, 10, 13, 15 und 16. 

Fiir diese Gruppe hatte R. Zahn auf Grund des pergamenischen Fragmentes Nr. 6 
zuerst die Deutung auf Iphigenia und den Opferpriester Kalchas vorgeschlagen.”! 
Das kleine Bruchstiick zeigte den Gewandsaum des stehenden Mannes auch nur so 
undeutlich, dass die Verwechslung mit einem in der linken Hand gehaltenen 
““Opfermesser” verstindlich war. Nach dem Erscheinen des Déonna’schen ,Auf- 
satzes mit der besser erhaltenen Wiederholung der Gruppe auf einem Tonaltirchen” 
hat aber Zahn seine erste Erklirung der Gruppe aufgegeben und offenbar die 
Déonna’sche Deutung auf Poseidon und Amymone gebilligt.”* Sie ist auch allen 
friiheren Erklirungen “ vorzuziehen und seitdem unwidersprochen geblieben. Nicht 
unmdglich erscheint es, dass die Gestalt Poseidons in manchen Fallen isolierter 
Verwendung durch Weglassung oder Umbildung des Dreizacks in ein Zepter einen 
Bedeutungswandel erfahren hat (Kerameikosfragmente a, c und d, Parallelen Nr. 

21 Conze, Kleinfunde aus Pergamon, S. 20/21. 
22 RA. 1907, ii, 250, Fig. 3. 23 Altert. v. Perg. i, 276. 
24 Walters, Catalogue of Vases iv, 253, G. 101 (‘‘Priester’’). 
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1, 2). In anderen Fallen wird die Umbildung aber lediglich durch schlechtes Heraus- 
kommen des Dreizacks aus der Form zu erkliiren sein (einige Ker. Fragmente und 
Parallele Nr. 4). 

Wenn Wuilleumier den Ursprung dieser Gruppenbildung wie ihrer beiden Ein- 
zeltypen in Siiditalien, vielleicht in Tarent selbst, wahrscheinlich machen michte,” 
so ergibt sich aus dem hiufigen Vorkommen in der neuen athenischen Fundmasse, 
dass auch die Erfindung dieser Typen eher in Attika zu suchen ist: in der neuen 
Zusammenstellung stammen von 28 Darstellungen 21 aus Attika und ihr gemein- 
sames Auftreten mit anderen Gruppen und Einzelfiguren, deren Ursprung nun in 
Attika angenommen werden muss (Ker. Frgte. b und d, Parallelen 1, 8 und 11) 
weist ebenfalls in diese Richtung. 

Der Stil dieser beiden Gestalten zeigt in dem feinen Zusammenschluss von Kérper 
und Gewand, in ihrer fast klassizistischen Isolierung voneinander — die ja auch die 
Auflésung der Gruppe in Einzelfiguren begiinstigte und vielfach herbeifiihrte 7° — 
jene ‘“‘friihhellenistische Reaktion” gegen alles Kleinteilige im Aufbau vieler 
Gestalten des ausgehenden 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., die jetzt von R. Horn erkannt 
und gekennzeichnet worden ist.27 Mit der Athena des Ehrendekrets von 294 v. Chr. 
(Horn a.a.O., 2, 3) und dem der Athena des Museo Mussolini zugrunde liegenden 
attische Originale (Horn a.a.O., Taf. 2, 2) teilt die Amymone der Reliefbecher und 
Tonaltirchen die wichtigsten Stilmerkmale des Kérperaufbaues und der Gewand- 
behandlung. 


3. Apollo und Leto 


Jiingling auf Felsen nach rechts sitzend, in der Linken die Kithara, in der Rechten 
das Plektron (Apollo), bekleidet mit einem Himation, das den Oberkérper nackt 
lisst und unten iiber den Felsen fiillt. Vor ihm steht eine weibliche Gestalt in Chiton 
und Himation (Leto), die sich mit der Rechten auf ein langes Zepter stiitzt; von 
ihrem Kopfe, der mit einer Stephane geschmiickt ist, hiingt ein Schleier auf die 
Schulter herab. 


Kerameikos: 5 Fragmente, darunter 4 mit Apollo allein. 
a.) Wandungsfrgt. aus 2 Teilen (vgl. unter Gr. 1, a.) Links Unterkérper 
Plate I B 6. Apollos, davor Leto; ganz rechts nochmals Unterkiérper Apollos. 
b.) Wandungsfrgt. eines feinen blauschwarzen Bechers. Links Apollo (allein), 
Plate I B 5. vor ihm rechts grosser fliegender Vogel, darunter Weinranken und aus 
Voluten wachsende Lanzettblitter; ganz rechts Rest der grossgefliigelten 
Nike (vgl. Gr. IV). 
Wandungsfrgt. eines diinnen feinen Bechers mit abblitterndem blau- 
Plate IV A 9. schwarzen Ueberzug. Oben Rest eines Flechtbandornaments. Darunter 
rechts sitzender Apollo, davor antithetische Erotengruppe mit Fackel 
(s.u. Gr. B., 9). Unten Rest der Blattschuppenreihen der Bodenverzierung. 


Die iibrigen Fragmente (Apollo allein) unbedeutend. 


25 Mélanges archéol., a.a.O., 67. 

3. Fiinf Ker.-Fragmente; Athen, Nat.-Mus., Inv. Nr. 2100 (Poseidon); Akropolisvasen, Tafel 90, Nr. 
1259 (Amymone), etc., etc. Athen, Agora, P. 4022, Amymone. 

27 *“*Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen in der hellenistischen Plastik,’ RM. 2. Erginzungsheft, 1931, 
5. 11. 
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Parallelen: 
Plate I B 4. . Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2100. Vgl. unter Gr. 2, 1. Wuilleumier a.a.O., 
63/64b. Attisch. 
. Athen. Agora. Krater mit aufgelegtem plastischem Schmuck, darunter 
Leto. Inv. Nr. P. 3155. Thompson, E 153, Plate III u. Fig. 1118. TZN. 
June 2, 1934, 863, Fig. 10. Wohl Pergamenisch. 
. Delphi. Museum Nr. 245 (Leto). Fouilles d.D.v., 175, Fig. 737, a, Ὁ, und 
738. Courby a.a.O., 343, 16 und 339, Fig. 67. Wohl nichtattisch. 
4. Leningrad. Eremitage. Situla aus Olbia. Vgl. unter Gr. 1, 15 und 2, 10. 
. London. Britisches Museum. Walters, G. 101. RA. 1907, 255 Fig. 5. 
Vgl. unter Gr. 2, 11. Attisch. 
3. New-Haven. Yale University. Stoddard Collection. Cat. Baur, p. 125/126 
Nr. 196 (aus Saloniki). Vgl. unter Gr. 1, 20. Apollo allein 2 mal. 


Hierzu die Darstellung der Gruppe auf 9 tarentinischen Tonaltiirchen: Wuilleu- 
mier a.a.Q., S. 44 ff., Nr. 1-4, 7, 9b, 13, 15 und 16. 


Die Deutung auf Apollo und Leto geht auf W.Déonna zuriick 35. und unterliegt 
keinem Zweifel. Dass es sich bei der weiblichen Figur wirklich um Leto handelt und 
nicht um Artemis mit Fackel, wie angenommen wurde,** hat Wuilleumier am gut 
erhaltenen Beispiel des priichtigen Tonaltiirchens der Sammlung Vlastos gezeigt.*° 

Die bei Wuilleumier auf Tafel I gegebene Zusammenstellung mit der Poseidon- 
Amymone-Gruppe zeigt die grosse stilistische Verwandtschaft der beiden nach links 
stehenden Gestalten Poseidon und Leto in der Art des Stehens und im Fall des 
Himations.*! Das Motiv des sitzenden Kitharoden ist altes Gut der Frei- und Relief- 
plastik seit dem 5. Jahrhundert v. Chr. Die stehende Leto nimmt stilistisch die bei 
der Poseidon-Amymone-Gruppe niiher dargelegten “ gefestigten” Stiltendenzen der 
friihhellenistischen Zeit auf. 


4. Tropaeon schmiickendes Médchen 


Miadchen in Chiton und Himation, das Haar in einem Knoten zusammengefasst, 
halt mit der Linken die Falten des Himations und tritt von rechts an ein auf Steinen 
errichtetes Tropaeon heran, das sie mit erhobener Rechten bekriinzt. Das Tropaeon 
besteht aus Rundschild (der offenbar einen Brustpanzer bedeckt), Lanze und das 
Ganze bekrénendem Helm mit grossem Busch. 


Kerameikos: 5 Fragmente mit Teilen der Gruppe. 3 
a.) Bodenfrgt. eines dicken schwarzen Bechers. Palmett- und Fiederblatt, 
dazwischen rechtsfliegende Vogel. Dariiber am rechten Rand tropaeon- 
schmiickendes Miidchen, dahinter links fliegender Eros mit Kithara. 
b.) Wandungsfrgt. eines blauschwarzen Bechers; Relief sehr flau aus der Form 
gekommen. Links Kranz mit der Hand des Miidchens, rechts davon Tro- 
paeon auf Steinhaufen; weiter rechts biirtige Pansmaske. 


28 RA, 1907, S. 246/247. 

39 Pharmakowski, AA. 1909, Sp. 173; v. Stern, Bullet. de la Comm. impér. ii, p. 22, Fig. 12. 

30 Mélanges archéol. 1929, S. 67. 

3t Diese rein diusserliche Aehnlichkeit fiihrte den Tépfer des Becher im Athener Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 
2100 (1.) wohl auch zur Verwendung Poseidons an Stelle der Leto in der Apollo-Leto-Gruppe. 
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Kleines Wandungsfrgt. eines blauschwarzen Bechers. Rechts: Tropaeon 
Plate I B 7. schmiickendes Miidchen, Links: nach links laufende Kore mit Fackeln 
(vgl. u. Gr. D. 4, 3e). 
Kleines blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Tropaeon vor Gebiiude, von dem 
Plate I B 8. eine Siule mit Gebilk zu sehen ist. 
Kleines Frgt. mit flauen Resten der Gruppe. 
Parallelen: 
. Athen. Nat. Mus. Inv. Nr. 2100. Vgl. Gr. 2, 1. und Gr. 3, 1. Wuilleumier 
Plate I B 4. a.a.O., S. 63/64b. Attisch.** 
. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Akropolisvasen, Tafel 90, Nr. 1259; Dumont-Chaplain, 
a.a.O., Taf. XX XIII, 3. Vgl. Gr. 2, 3. 
3. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Fragment vom Westabhang. Watzinger, AM. 1901, 
67, 8., RA. 1907, ii, 255, Anm. 2. (Nur das Miidchen erhalten). 
. Athen. Agora. Fragment P. 3238—K 254. (Nur Tropaeon). 
5. Berlin. Aus Pergamon. Conze, Kleinfunde, 22, Taf. 5. Altert. v. Perg. i, 
Beibl. 41; Wuilleumier a.a.0., 65n; F. Oswald and T. D. Pryce, Terra 
Sigillata, T. XXIII, 1. 
}. Delos. Museum. Courby, a.a.O., 381, Nr. 13, 21; Wuilleumier a.a.O., 65 πὰ. 
Plate II A 1. . Kassel. Privatbesitz. Aus Megara. Vgl. Gr. 1, 12; Gr. 2, 8. 
. Kopenhagen. Aus Cypern. Inv. 1037. CVA. Taf. 180, 3. Vgl. Gr. 1, 13 und 
Gr. 2, 9. 
9. Leningrad. Situla aus Olbia. Vgl. Gr. 1, 15; Gr. 2, 10 und Gr. £ 
10. London. Britisches Museum. Walters, G. 101. Vgl. Gr. 2, 11 und Gr. 3, 4. 
11. New-Haven, Yale University. Stoddard Collection. Aus Saloniki. Cat. 
Baur, S. 126/127, Nr. 197 (nur Tropaeon). 

Hierzu die Darstellung der Gruppe auf 10 tarentinischen Tonaltiirchen: Wuilleu- 
mier a.a.O., S. 44 ff. Nr. 1-4, 5, 7, 8, 9b, 12 und 16. Ferner ein Exemplar im taren- 
tinischen Kunsthandel (1934), nach freundlicher Mitteilung von Herrn M. P. 
Vlastos, Athen. 

Die Deutungen, die das tropaeonbekriinzende Miidchen der Reliefgefiisse und 
der tarentinischen Tonaltirchen gefunden hat sind zuletzt von Wuilleumier zusam- 
mengefasst worden.** Seine Annahme, dass diese auf grossgriechischen Denkmiilern 
des beginnenden 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. hiiufige Darstellung auf ein tarentinisches 
Siegesdenkmal des Pyrrhus zuriickgehe, ist aber kaum haltbar. Die tarentinischen 
Bronzemiinzen, auf die er diese Annahme hauptsiichlich stiitzt,** zeigen zwar in 
Haltung und Gewandbehandlung der grossgefliigelten Niken ihrer Riickseiten mehr 
Aehnlichkeit mit den fliigellosen Miidchen der Reliefkeramik als andere unterital- 
isch-sizilische Miinzdarstellungen der gleichen Zeit—bei der Frage nach dem 
Ursprungstypus beider Denkmiilergruppen darf diesen tarentinischen Bronze- 
miinzen aber kaum eine gréssere Bedeutung zugebilligt werden als allen iibrigen 
damals in Grossgriechenland beliebten und weitverbreiteten Miinztypen mit der 
gleichen Darstellung: Capua, Syrakus, Bruttium und Herakleia-Lukania.** Wie 

32 Auf dem bei Courby, a.a.O., 343 unter 30 angegebenen Becher in Athen, Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2346, 
befindet sich diese Gruppe nicht. 

33 a.a.0., 5. 69-73. 

3 Wuilleumier, a.a.O., Taf. II, 3. 


3 Vgl. die Zusammenstellung bei Καὶ. Woelcke, “‘Beitriige zur Geschichte des Tropaeons,” Bonner 
Jahrbiicher 1911, 200 ff. 
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unsere keramischen Reliefs werden diese Miinztypen vielmehr auf eine Quelle 
zuriickzufiihren sein, die, ebenso wie der Ursprung der Reliefgruppen 1-3, in 
Griechenland, vielleicht in Attika selbst, zu suchen ist: von 16 bekannten Exem- 
plaren der Reliefkeramik sind 11 attischer Herkunft. 

Zum Stil der Miidchengestalt sei auf das charakteristische Motiv der Raffung des 
Gewandes durch die von ihm verhiillte linke Hand hingewiesen. In der Grossplastik 
tritt dieses Motiv nach Horn * zuerst im friihen Hellenismus auf, um spiiter immer 
neu abgewandelt zu werden. 


Die Gruppen 1-4 sind aus einem besonderen Grunde den iibrigen auf den megar- 
ischen Reliefbecherfragmenten vorkommenden figiirlichen Gruppen vorangestellt: 
sie sind jeweils zu vieren oder nur zu zweien auf den 4 Seiten der bereits im einzelnen 
herangezogenen tarentinischen Tonaltiirchen vereinigt *7 und kehren in iihnlicher 
Zusammenstellung auf einer Anzahl ganz oder bruchstiickweise erhaltenen Relief- 
bechern wieder.** Einige der Darstellungen erscheinen auch mit einer Reihe der 
erst nachfolgend beschriebenen statuarischen Gruppen auf anderen Reliefbechern 
vereinigt.*® Nur mit Vorsicht darf man bei diesen auffillig oft wiederholten Zusam- 
menstellungen vielleicht einen uns verlorenen gemeinsamen mythologischen Hinter- 
grund vermuten. Es kénnte sich auch um eine Vereinigung unzusammenhingender 
mythologischer Gruppendarstellungen handeln, deren hiufige gemeinsame Wiederho- 
lung einer mehr oder weniger zufiilligen ersten Zusammenstellung verdankt wird, die 
dann typenbildend wirkte. Die stereotype Wiederkehr gerade dieser Gruppen 1-4 
auf den erwiihnten Tonaltiirchen aus Tarent—bis jetzt 18 Exemplare bekannt — 
liisst jedoch an einen solchen inneren Zusammenhang denken, auf den ihr Bearbeiter 


Wuilleumier nicht hinweist. Die Vorbilder dieser 4 statuarischen Gruppen michte 
ich, ohne niihere Anhaltspunkte geben zu kénnen, aus den angegebenen Griinden 
eher in Athen wie in Unteritalien suchen. Sollten sie auf Reliefbilder zuriickgehen, 
die einst die 4 Seiten eines besonders bekannten Altares schmiickten? 


5. Herakles und Auge (?) 
Nackter unbiirtiger Mann hiilt auf einem Felsen sitzend ein nacktes Midchen 
auf dem Schoss, das sich zu striiuben scheint und mit der Linken die Augen bedeckt. 


Kerameikos: 14 Fragmente, meist nur mit Teilen der Gruppe. 
a.) Wandungsfrgt. eines blauschwarzen Bechers. Volutenband, dariiber 
Plate IT B 5. Palmetten. Eierstab zwischen Relieflinien. Darunter die Gruppe zwischen 
birtiger Maske und links fliegendem Vogel. 5 
Wandungsfrgt. eines dickeren Bechers mit griinlich-schwarzem abblit- 
terndem Ueberzug. Nur die Gruppe (in sehr hohem Relief) erhalten. 
Wandungsfrgt. eines diinnwandigen blauschwarzen Bechers. Links neben 
der nur zum Teil erhaltenen Gruppe Weinranke mit Traube; oben Flecht- 
bandrest. 
Fragmentierter Becher, blauschwarz und braun verfirbt. Rand mit fast 
Plate II B 6. unkenntlichem ganz flauem Ornament. Boden: Rosette in Hohlkehle, von 


% a.a.0., 5. 18. 

37 Vgl. Wuilleumier, Mélanges archéol. 1929, 42. Dort auch die iltere Literatur. 

38 Gr. 1, Kerameikos Frgt. a.Gr. 3 Frgt. a.; Gr. 1 auf Parallele 12 zus. mit Gr. 2 auf Parallele 8 und 
Gr. 4, 7; Gr. 1, 20, ete., ete. 

39 Z.B. JdI. 1908, Fig. la, Ὁ 
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der 2 Reihen kleine Palmettblitter aufsteigen. Dariiber die Gruppe 
zwischen jeweils 2 von vorn gesehenen stehenden grossgefliigelten Niken 
und antithetischer Gruppe Krater zwischen Bickchen (s.u.) Gr. Blb. 
Alle Reliefs sehr flau. 


Die iibrigen 10 Bruchstiicke, meist nur mit unbedeutenden Teilen der Gruppe, 
die deren allmihlige Deformierung und Verkiimmerung deutlich zeigen (vgl. Plate 


II B 7). 


Parallelen: 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus., Inv. Nr. 2347. Aus Megara. Fehlt bei Nicole. Benndorf, 
a.a.O., Tafel LX, 3a-c. 4 mal die Gruppe zwischen je 2 antithetischen 
bocksfiissigen Satyrn mit Lagobolon und Végeln auf Ringen. Vgl. dieselbe 
Gruppierung bei Nr. 2, 6, 7 und 10. Attisch. 

. Athen. Sammlung Empedokles. Aehnliches sehr feines »blauschwarzes 
Exemplar wie Nr. 1. Attisch. 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2584; Nicole 1326. Aus Megara. Benndorf, 
a.a.O., Tafel. LX, 4a-c; Zahn, JdI. 1908, 48; Courby, a.a.0., Fig. 72, 34b. 
Die Gruppe ist 3 mal angebracht, zwischen rechts stehender bekleideter 
Frauengestalt und nach links ausschreitender Gestalt in Himation. Wohl 
nichtattisch. 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Fragment vom Westabhang. Watzinger, AM. 1901, 
64, 2. Vgl. Zahn, JdI. 1908, 48; Courby, a.a.0., 343, Nr. 4. und 26c. 
Attisch. 

5. Athen. Agora. Frgt. P. 4023. Thompson, C 43. Abb. 49. 

3. Berlin. Aus Kreta, Sammlung Sabouroff. Furtwingler, Nr. 2889. Sig. 
Sabouroff, Tafel 73, Mitte. Vgl. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 48. Aehnliche Darstellung 
wie bei Nr. 1 und 2, 7 und 10. Nach Zahn, Priene, ὃ. 410 “wahrscheinlich 
Attisch.” 

. London. Britisches Museum. Aus Megara, 1865 erworben. Walters IV, 
253, G 103. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, Pl. XLVIII, 2. Gleiche 
Darstellung wie bei Nr. 1, 2, 6 und 10. Wohl attisch. 

. Miinchen. Aus Olbia. Zahn, JdZ. 1908, 45, Nr. 1; Boehlau, Katalog der 
Sammlung Vogel, Nr. 272. Siidrussisch-lokale Nachahmung eines attischen 
Vorbildes. 

9. New-Haven. Yale University. Stoddard Collection. Catalogue, Baur, 
125/126 Nr. 196. Aus Saloniki. Vgl. Gr. 1, 20. 

. Wiirzburg. Universititssammlung. Inv. Nr. H. 4332. Katalog, Langlotz, 
Nr. 924. Vgl. Nr. 1, 2, 6 und 7. 


Der Gruppe 5—ebenso wie der folgenden Raubgruppe 6—eine sichere Deutung 
zu geben ist schwer, wenn man nicht eine einfache erotische Szene annehmen will. 
Hierauf weist die hiufige Verbindung mit der aus dem dionysischen Kreis stam- 
menden Pansgestalt hin, in der unsere Gruppe unter 9 ganz erhaltenen Beispielen 5 
mal auffallend oft erscheint. A. Furtwingler wollte in den Dargestellten Achill und 
Penthesilea erkennen.*** Die jiingste Deutung auf “‘sitzende Frauen mit jungen 
Silenen auf dem Schoss”’ 40 ist wohl nur auf die schlechte Erhaltung des Wiirzburger 
Exemplares zuriickzufiihren und lisst sich angesichts der besser erkennbaren Stiicke 


898 Beschr. d. Vasenslg. im Antiquar. ii, 2889. 
40 Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg, 1932, Nr. 924. 
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nicht aufrecht erhalten. Am ehesten schliesst man sich noch der Benennung H. B. 
Walters’ an, der in dem sitzenden Jiingling Herakles, in dem Miidchen die von ihm 
geraubte Auge erblicken méchte.*! Die Vielgestaltigkeit der Auge-Sage legt diese 
Erklarung nahe,” zumal beriihmte Darstellungen der Mutter des Telephos iiberlie- 
fert sind: u.a. hatte sie Polygnot in der Lesche zu Delphi gemalt.** In der attischen 
Reliefkeramik ist diese Raubszene ein recht beliebtes Dekorationselement der 
figiirlich verzierten Becher. Ihrer verschlungenen Komposition wegen, méchte man 
am ehesten ein malerisches Vorbild friihhellenistischer Zeit annehmen.** 


6. Zeus und Ganymed (?) 
Bartiger nach links ausschreitender Mann mit hohen Stiefeln trigt einen sich 
striubenden nackten Knaben davon und blickt zuriick nach einem grossen Adler, 
der hinter seinem Riicken auftaucht. 


Kerameikos: 10 Fragmente, davon 3 offenbar nichtattisch. 
Plate II B 10. a.) Wandungsfrgt. eines violett-braunen Bechers. Ueber der Gruppe Wein- 
ranken mit Trauben. 
b.) Randfrgt. eines schwarzen Bechers. Volutenband mit Palmetten und 
Plate II B 8. Flechtband zwischen Relieflinien. Darunter Oberteil der Gruppe. Rechts 
Kopf der Miinade der Dionysosgruppe 1. 
c.) Randfrgt. eines graublauen Bechers mit rot gefirbter Rille dicht unter der 
Lippe. Innen briunlicher Ueberzug. Volutenband mit Palmetten iiber 
Eierstab zwischen Relieflinien und Perlstab. Rechts Rest eines grossen vom 
Plate II B 9. Boden aufsteigenden Palmettblattes zwischen birtigen Masken und kleinen 
springenden Satyrn. Weiter links achtblittrige Rosette und von der Gruppe 
Adler, linker Arm des Zeus sowie rechtes Bein des Ganymed. 


Die iibrigen 7 Fragmente unbedeutender; auf dreien, darunter 2 sicher nichtatt- , 
ischen, scheint Zeus—ihnlich wie auf dem Becher in Delphi (s.u. 4.)—aus dem 
Blattschuppenornament des Bodens aufzusteigen. (Plate IIT B 11). 


Parallelen: 


1. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Westabhangscherben. Watzinger, 4M. 1901, 65, 2; Vgl. 
Courby, a.a.O., 343 und Fig. 70, 26b. 

2. Athen. Agora. Fragment P. 3662a, b—E. 419. (2 mal). 

3. Delos. Museum. Courby, a.a.O., 343, 26a. Nichtattisch. 

4. Delphi. Museum. Ohne Adler. Perdrizet bei Homolle, Fouilles de Delphes, 
v, 175, Fig. 737a und 738. Text p. 176, Nr. 425.44 Courby, a.a.O., 339, Fig. 
67. Nichtattisch. 

}. Miinchen. R. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 46, Nr. 1, Abb. la, b.; Boehlau, Katalog der 
Sammlung Vogel, Nr. 272. Vgl. Gr. 5, 7. : 

. Kassel. Landesmuseum. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 47, 48 Abb. 2a, b und Boehlau, 
Katalog d. Slg. Vogel, Nr. 271. Siidrussich-lokale Nachbildung attischer 
Ware. 


“ Catalogue of Vases in the Brit. Mus., 253 G. 108. 

42 Vgl. Roscher i, 1, Sp. 729-731. 

43 Paus. X, 28, 8. 

43a Auf die Wahrscheinlichkeit solcher Umsetzungen malerischer Vorbilder in Relief-und Rundbild 
in hellenistischer Zeit, hat zuletzt Ed. Schmidt in Festschrift P. Arndt, 1925, S. 96-114 hingewiesen. 

44 Das dort gegebene Zitat von Benndorf, Griech. u. sizil. Vasenb. Taf. LX, 3u. 4 beruht auf einer 


Verwechslung mit unserer Gruppe 5 “‘Herakles und Auge.” 
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Die Deutung dieser Gruppe auf Zeus und Ganymedes hat zuerst C. Watzinger, 
AM. 1901, 65, 2, zweifelnd ausgesprochen. Gegeniiber dem von Perdrizet, a.a.O., 
176 vorgeschlagenen ‘Raub der Kore” verdient sie schon deshalb den Vorzug, weil 
der Gruppe in ihrem urspriinglichen Zustand, wie ihn die guten Exemplare des 
Kerameikos, der anderen athenischen Fundstellen und der Museen in Kassel und 
Miinchen zeigen, nie der Adler fehlt wie auf dem verderbten spiiten Beispiel in 
Delphi. Diese ‘‘ Variante” und ihre Parallelen auf 3 Fragmenten des Kerameikos 
als “Boreas und Oreithyia” zu deuten,* geht wohl kaum an. Am besten bleibt 
es daher bei der ersten Watzinger’schen Benennung, der sich auch Courby, a.a.O., 
344 anzuschliessen scheint. Interessant ist die Verbindung dieser Raubszenen mit 
anderen erotischen Gruppen auf dem siidrussischen Becher in Miinchen, der wegen 
seines eigentiimlichen Bodenornamentes aber als lokale Nachahmung attischer 
Vorbilder betrachtet werden muss. Der lebhaft bewegte Aufbau der Gruppe weist 
darauf hin, dass auch ihr Vorbild in der grossen Plastik oder Malerei des friihen 
Hellenismus zu suchen sein wird. 


7. Dionysos mit Panther 


Stehender Jiingling von vorn gesehen (Dionysos) stiitzt sich auf einen Pfeiler 
(Herme ?). Um die Schulter hat er ein Fell geworfen, zu seinen Fiissen sitzt ein 
Panther, zu ihm aufblickend. 


Kerameikos: 1 schlecht erhaltenes Bruchstiick. 
Parallelen: . Athen. Agora. Fragment 3966 —P. 1115. 
. Athen. Nat. Mus. Akropolisvasen. Fragment. Langlotz, Taf. 90, 1255. 
Benndorf, a.a.O., Taf. LXI, 3. Dumont-Chaplain, a.a.0., Taf. XX XIII, 6. 
Courby, a.a.O., Taf. 69, 1. Erwihnt bei R. Lullies, Die Typen der grie- 
chischen Herme, S. 23, 1. 


Die statuarische Haltung dieses Bildtypus lisst auf ein grossplastisches Vorbild 
der friihhellenistischen Zeit schliessen. 


8. Artemis mit Hirsch(?) 


Stehende weibliche Gestalt von vorn, an ein Postament gelehnt. Sie ist mit einem 
Himation bekleidet und streckt die Linke zu einem neben ihr stehenden kleinen 
Tier (Hirsch?) aus, zu dem sie herabblickt. 


Kerameikos: 5 Fragmente, davon eines sehr schlecht erhalten. 

a.) Randstiick eines grossen blauschwarzen Bechers mit tongrundiger Rille 
unter der Lippe, aus 2 Teilen. Volutenband mit Fiederblittern dariiber; 
zwischen umlaufenden Perlreihen Fries von linksschwimmenden Schwinen; 

Plate III A 1. darunter Kopf und Oberkérper der stehenden Frauengestalt, vor ihr links 
fliegender Vogel und Oberkérper eines Tritons. Zugehérig ein 3. Fragment 
mit rechts schreitender Frauengruppe (s.u. Nr. 10, 3). 
Blauschwarzes Wandungsbruchstiick mit der Gruppe. Der ‘Artemis’ 

Plate III A 8. fehlt nur der Kopf. Rechts oben: links fliegender Vogel. 

Plate III A 9. .) Kleines blauschwarzes Bruchstiick mit den mittleren Teilen der Gruppe, 
links Fackeltriigerin links eilend. Vgl. unten D 4, 3d. 


Courby, a.a.O., 344, 26. 
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Plate III A 10. d.) Bruchstiick einer sog. “‘tiefen Schale.” Innen umlaufende vertiefte Rille 
und Bemalungsreste. Aussen schwach die Gruppe zu erkennen. 


Parallelen: 
. Athen. Agora. Fragment 3966—P. 1115. Vgl. Gr. 7, 1 
. Athen. Agora. Fragmentierter Becher 1922—P. 402. Hier zusammen mit 
Apollo am Dreifuss, pnaitin C 18, Fig. 36a und b. 

Die Deutung dieser Gruppe geht auf H. A. Thompson zuriick, der sie angesichts 
der beiden Agorabeispiele in Erwiigung zog. Auf allen erhaltenen Exemplaren ist 
jedoch das rechts stehende kleine Tier so schlecht erkennbar, dass die Benennung 
zunichst fraglich bleiben muss. Das Kerameikosbruchstiick a.) gibt am meisten 
von der liebenswiirdigen Kopfhaltung und Bewegung der offenbar das Tier fiittern- 
den Frauengestalt. 

Apollo am Dreifuss 


Apollo von vorn stehend neben dem Dreifuss, auf dem seine rechte vom Mantel verhiillte 
Hand ruht; die Linke scheint auf den Bogen (?) aufgestiitzt 


Kerametkos: Wandungsfrgt. eines Bechers mit braunschwarzen Uberzug; rechts Teile 
Plate III A 7. einer Pansmaske (?) Oben Rest eines Flechtbandes. 
Parallelen: 
. Athen. Agora. Fragmentierter Becher, P. 402. Thompson, C 18, Fig. 36a 
und b. 
Athen. Agora. Fragment P. 3382. Thompson, E 81, Fig. 97. Schwarzer 
Uberzug. 


Auf dem fragmentierter Becher der Agora (1) erscheint diese Apollogestalt 


zusammen mit der unter 8.) beschriebenen Artemis und beide Gestalten scheinen 
auf grossplastische Vorbilder zuriickzugehen. Hierfiir Parallelen im heute bekannten 
Denkmiilerschatz zu finden, ist indessen nicht gelungen. 


0. Stierreiter und stehende weibliche Gestalt (Jason und Hera?) 


Nackter Reiter mit Chlamys und grossem Helm mit Busch (Jason?), in der 
erhobenen Rechten eine Lanze schwingend, reitet auf langgeschwinztem Stier nach 
rechts. Vor ihm stehende weibliche Gestalt von vorn (Hera?), bekleidet mit Chiton, 
Peplos und Schleier, den sie mit der erhobenen Rechten hit. 


Kerameikos: Bodenfragment eines griinlich-schwarzen Bechers. Erhalten: 2 mal Stier- 

reiter, 1 mal Frauengestalt. Boden: 8 blittrige Rosette mit Hohlkehle, 
Plate I B 9. von der eine Doppelreihe Schuppenblatter aufwichst. 
Parallelen: 


. Athen. Nat.-Mus., Inv. Nr. 2346. Benndorf 8.8.0., Taf. LXI, 5 c; Courby, 
Plate I B 10. a.a.O., Fig. 70, 27 und Fig. 72, 34c. 
. Kopenhagen. Inv. Nr. 3832. CV A. Pl. 180, 2. (Stierreiter jeweils zwischen 
rechts und links blickenden Palladien). Aus Attika. 
. Wien. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe. Aus Sammlung Blum-Blankenegg, 
Athen. Katalog Masner, 1892, S. 74, Nr. 582. (Stierreiter wie bei Nr. 2). 


Bei der Darstellung des Kerameikosfragmentes und des Athener Bechers ist in 
der weiblichen Gestalt vielleicht Hera zu sehen, die in der ilteren Argonautensage 
als besondere Beschiitzerin des Fiihrers gilt, wihrend das Kopenhagener und Wiener 
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Exemplar Athena in gleicher Eigenschaft zeigen (spiitere Fassungen der Sage, vgl. 
Roscher, ii, 1, Sp. 68). Ob allerdings in dem Stierreiter mit Courby a.a.O., 346, 27 
Jason erkannt werden darf, wird immer unsicher bleiben.*** 


11. Gruppe zweter rechts schreitender Frauengestalten 


Zwei dicht hintereinander nach rechts schreitende Frauengestalten in Chiton und 
Himation. Der rechte Arm der Frauen ist in das Himation gewickelt, ihre Haare 
sind im Schopf aufgenommen. 


Kerameikos: 11 Fragmente. 
a.) Schwarzblaues Fragment; links die Frauengruppe, rechts grosse achtblit- 
trige Rosette und Reste einer weiteren nach rechts schreitenden Frauen- 
Plate III A 4. gestalt in Chiton und Himation. Darunter spitz und rund geformte Fieder- 
blitter, iiber den spitz geformten sitzen Schwine nach links. 
Randbruchstiick mit schwarzgrauem abblitterndem Ueberzug. Flaues 
Palmettenband, darunter Eierstab zwischen Relieflinien. Rechts erhalten: 
Plate III A 2. Oberkérper der Frauengruppe und links davon Kopf einer weiteren rechts 
schreitenden Frau. 
c.) Wand- und Randteile eines schwarzblauen Bechers. Vgl. Gr. 8 (“* Artemis 
Plate III A 1. und Hirsch”’), Frgt. a. 
4.) Kleines hellgraues Fragment mit den Unterkérpern der Frauengruppe 
Plate ΠῚ A 3. iiber Fiederblittern. 


Die iibrigen 7 Fragmente zeigen nur kleine oder unbedeutende Teile der Frauen- 
gruppe. 


Diese eigenartige kleine Gruppe ist bisher sonst nirgends nachzuweisen. Ihre 
hiiufige Wiederholung auf Reliefscherben der besten Qualitiit liisst auf ein Vorbild 
des Typus aus friihhellenistischer Zeit schliessen. 


12. Theseus und Shkiron * 


Stehende nackte miinnliche Gestalt von vorn (Theseus) packt mit der Linken 
einen auf Felsen sitzenden nackten birtigen Mann (Skiron) bei den Haaren und 
ergreift mit der Rechten das rechte Bein des Sitzenden, um ihn riicklings hinabzu- 
schleudern. Der Birtige sucht sich des Griffes am Haarschopf mit seiner Rechten 
zu erwehren, scheint jedoch zu unterliegen. Unter der Gruppe undeutlicher Gegen- 
stand (Waschbecken?) 


Kerameikos: Schwarz-blaues Wandungsfragment, aus 3 Teilen ergiinzt. Oben Rest 
eines Griitenornaments iiber Perlreihe. Darunter links die Gruppe (Kopf 

Plate II A 2. und rechter Arm des Theseus fehlen) und rechts, iiber Resten der vom 
Boden aufsteigenden Blattdekoration, tanzender geschwiinzter Satyr mit 
erhobenem rechtem Arm neben Krater (s.u. B ὅδ). 


4s A. Alféldi danke ich einen Hinweis auf den Stierreiter der Basis im Capitolinischen Museum, 
Stanza del Fauno 18. Stuart Jones, Pl. 83, Text S. 310. In ihm ist zweifellos im Ganzen und in vielen 
Einzelziigen der Komposition ein Nachklang unseres Reliefs oder des gemeinsamen Vorbildes zu 
erkennen. Wenn St. Jones in den 3 iibrigen Seiten der von ihm in des 1. Jahrh. n. Chr. datierten Basis 
schon hellenistische Anklinge bemerkte, so ist nun durch die Reliefbecherdarstellung die Schwierigkeit 
des Nachweises hellenistischen Ursprunges auch fiir den Typus des Stierreiters behoben. 

«6 Auf diese Deutung des ganz singuliiren, unvollstiindigen und flau aus der Form gekommenen 
Kerameikos-Fragmentes hat zuerst Ottfried Deubner hingewiesen. 
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Dieses Bruchstiick ist offenbar das einzig erhaltene Beispiel einer Darstellung, 
deren attischen Ursprung niemand bezweifeln wird: ihr Thema und ihr Typus ist 
altes attisches Formgut und lag den Tépfern des athenischen Kerameikos besonders 
nahe: ταύτης ἔπεστι TH κεράμῳ τῆς στοᾶς (βασιλείος) ἀγάλματα ὀπτῆς γῆς ἀφιεὶς 
Θησεὺς ἐς θάλασσαν Σκίρωνα ... beschreibt Pausanias 1, 3 die eine der auf dem 
Dach der K6nigshalle angebrachten, wohl aus archaischer Zeit stammenden 
Terrakottagruppen. Und die Metope vom nahen sog. Theseion kiindet noch heute 
von der Tat des attischen Nationalheros und vom Felsensturz des Riesen.*? Auf die 
lange Reihe der Bildtradition dieser Szene in der attischen Vasenmalerei vom 6.—4. 
Jahrhundert v. Chr. sei nur ganz allgemein hingewiesen. Die stark ineinander 
verschlungene Komposition unserer schlecht erhaltenen Reliefscherbe gibt einen 
Begriff von der Weiterbildung dieser Gruppe in friihhellenistischer Zeit. 


13. Herakles (oder Theseus?) und der Stier 
Kerameikos: 1 Fragment. 
Wandungsfrgt. eines Bechers mit glinzend schwarzem Ueberzug. Nackte 
minnliche Gestalt von vorn, nach rechts ausschreitend, mit erhobener 
Plate III A 13. Rechten (nicht erhalten) packt mit der gesenkten Linken einen hinter ihm 
stehenden Stier am Horn; das linke Knie scheint er in die Seite des Stiers 
zu stemmen. 


Der Typus dieser Darstellung geht in die archaische Zeit zuriick; am dihnlichsten 
kehrt er dann auf den Riickseitenbildern der nach 467 v. Chr. gepriigten Didrach- 
men von Selinus in Sizilien wieder.‘7* Dass der Typus auch in anderer Bedeutung 


in der attischen Grossplastik Verwendung fand, zeigt die Metope des Theseions, 
auf der Theseus den marathonischen Stier bekiimpft (Brunn-Bruckmann, 152 B).. 
Das Kerameikos-Fragment ist ein Beispiel des Nachlebens in hellenistischer Zeit. 
Noch spiitere Verwendung des Motivs zeigt eine unpublizierte Lampe in Korinth 
(L. Shear). 


14. Herakles mit der Hirschkuh 
Nackter unbiirtiger Herakles nach links; iiber die rechte Schulter scheint der vor 
und hinter seiner Gestalt sichtbare Mantel geworfen. Seine Rechte ist mit der 
Keule hoch iiber den Kopf geschwungen, mit der Linken packt er das Geweih der 
vor ihm niedergebrochenen Hirschkuh und zieht ihren Kopf weit zuriick. 
Kerameikos: Wandungsfrgt. eines feinen schwarzblauen Bechers. (Der Ueberzug innen 
ganz erhalten, aussen fast véllig abgeblittert). Oben Rest eines Tieres. 
Plate III A 14. Vor dem Kopf der Hirschkuh kleine Erhéhung. 
Die einzig auf diesem Fragment beobachtete Gruppe kann auf Vorbilder aus dem 
5. Jahrhundert zuriickgefiihrt werden (Olympia- und ‘* Theseion’’metopen). Ein 
Beispiel aus dem Hellenismus ist die schéne Bronzegruppe aus Pompei in Palermo,** 
wenn auch Herakles dort das Geweih mit beiden Hiinden packt und keine Keule 
triigt, iihnlich wie auf dem Marmorrelief in Dresden.*® Auf dem ganz singuliren 


‘7 Brunn-Bruckmann, Tafel 153b. 

478 Vel. etwa Regling, Miinze als Kunstwerk, Taf. X VII, 385; ders. Slg. Warren, Taf. VII, 289, 290; 
Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, Taf. II, 17; Seltman, Greek Coins, Taf. XXIV, 8 etc., ete. 

48 A. Winter, K.i.B. 357, 4. ‘9 44, 1889, 97. 
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reliefgeschmiickten Berliner Kolonnettenkrater aus der Niihe von Korinth® ist 
ein birtiger Herakles in ganz der gleichen Situation dargestellt. Vielleicht war der 
Becher, von dem unser Fragment stammt, mit ihnlichen Heraklestaten geschmiickt, 
wie sie auf diesem — von F. Courby neuerdings mit Recht ins 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
datierten —ausgezeichneten reliefierten Gefiiss erscheinen: die vor dem Kopf der 
Hirschkuh sichtbare Erhéhung auf unserem Fragment kénnte dann als Rest der 
Darstellung des Baumes mit den Aepfeln der Hesperiden aufgefasst werden. 


15. Eros mit grossem Fliigel vor einem rechts schreitenden Liwen oder Leoparden. Die 
Rechte ist erhoben, die Linke hinter den Kopf des Tieres gelegt 

Kerameikos: 2 Wandungsfragmente. 

Blauschwarzes Wandungsbruchstiick mit der ganzen etwas flauen Gruppe; 
Plate II A 3. nur das linke Vorderbein des Liéwen fehlt. 

Kleines blauschwarzes Wandungsfragment mit Oberkiérper und Fliigel 
Plate II A 4. des Eros; links Teile eines Bickchens. 
Parallele: 


Athen. Agora. Fragment P. 4024. Thompson, C 44, Fig. 49. Thompson 


beschreibt den Eros “auf dem Leoparden reitend’’. Angesichts der besseren 


Kerameikos Beispiele lisst sich dies kaum aufrecht erhalten. 
Auch fiir diese Gruppe ist es nicht gelungen, vergleichbare Darstellungen der 
Gross- und Reliefplastik aufzufinden. 


Dass mit den aufgefiihrten 15 Beispielen der Schatz statuarischer Typen in der 
attischen Reliefkeramik erschépft sei, darf heineswegs angenommen werden. Nach 
unserer heutigen Kenntnis des Materiales aus Fundmassen und Sammlungen 
stellen sie einen vorliufigen Ueberblick dar, der durch neue Grabungen und genauere 
Kenntnis der meist noch unpubliziert in den Sammlungen bewahrten Stiicke spiiter 
gewiss noch vermehrt werden wird. 


B. ANTITHETISCHE GRUPPEN 


Den mit statuarischen Gruppenbildern verzierten Reliefbechern steht eine mit 
antithetisch-wappenartig angeordneten Bildtypen in einfacher oder wechselnder 
Reihung geschmiickte grosse Bechergruppe gegeniiber. Der geschlossene Charakter 
solcher symmetrischen Kompositionen kommt der Herstellungstechnik der Re- 
liefkeramik,® ihrem Bestreben nach rhythmischer Motivreihung einzelner Deko- 
rationselemente, mehr entgegen als die Verwendung der in sich unsymmetrischen 
und zur Reihung oft weniger geeigneten Bildtypen statuarischer Gruppen mit 
ihrem so verschiedenartigen mythischen Gehalt. 

Manche dieser antithetisch-symmetrischen Gruppenbilder haben sich daher bei 
den Tépfern und ihrem Abnehmerkreis einer besonders grossen Beliebtheit erfreut. 
Sie sind auf den Reliefgefiissen —z.T. auch schon auf Gefiissen der ersten Gruppe — 


50 Furtwiingler, Kat. d. Vasenslg., Nr. 2882; Slg. Sabouroff, Taf. 74, 3; Courby, a.a.O., 195 und Fig. 31. 

5t K. Kiibler danke ich noch den Hinweis auf das Nachleben der Gruppe in einer Darstellung einer 
im Kerameikos gefundenen Lampe des 2-3. Jahrh. n. Chr. Dort ist die Gruppe im Spiegelsinn dar- 
gestellt, und Herakles packt den Hirsch am Geweih wie bei der Gruppe in Palermo. 

52 Ueber die Technik vgl. Courby, a.a.O., 327 f. 
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in einer sehr grossen Zahl eng verwandter Durchbildungen (“‘ Varianten”’) fast bis 
zum Ueberdruss wiederholt worden und in entsprechend grosser Menge erhalten.® 
Unter ihnen seien hervorgehoben: 
1. Die henkellosen oder mit verschiedenen Henkelformen dargestellten krater- 
oder kantharosartigen Gefiisse, zwischen 2 antithetisch aufgerichteten Béckchen. 


Kerameikos: Fragmente von mehr als 60 verschiedenen Gefiissen. Erwihnt seien: 
a.) Fragmentierter Becher aus Teilen. Schwarzer Ueberzug, unter der Lippe 
und um die Bodenrosette Farbrillen. Ejierstab zwischen Relieflinien, 
Plate III B 15. darunter 4 mal die Gruppe zwischen antithetisch gestellten kleinen flieg- 
enden Eroten mit grossen Weintrauben (vgl. 4M. 1901, 64, d. 4). 
Plate II B 6. b.) Fragmentierter blauschwarzer Becher, braun verfirbt, aus 4 Teilen. Vgl. 
I. Gr. 5, d. 


Einige weitere Fragmente aus dem Kerameikos auf Plate IV A 1-3, 11. Vgl. dazu 
Watzinger, AM. 1901, 63, C. 2; Courby, a.a.O., 341, B. 9 u. 10 und die iltere dort 
genannte Literatur. 


Parallelen: 

1. Athen. Nat.-Mus. 2583. Aus Megara. Nicole, 1303; Benndorf, a.a.O., 
Taf. LX, 1; Dumont-Chaplain, a.a.0., Taf. XL, 2; Courby, a.a.0., Fig. 697 
und 8c. 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus., Inv. Nr. 2126. Nicole 1304; Courby, Fig. 69, 6d, ete. 

. Athen. Agora. Fragmente von mindestens 8 verschiedenen Gefiissen mit 
dieser Gruppe. Thompson, C 23, 26, 36, 45-48, D. 35. 

. Athen. Akropolisvasen. Langlotz, Nr. 1261. Ferner eine Reihe von Frag- 
menten von den neuen amerikanischen Grabungen am Nordabhang (nach 
freundlicher Mitteilung von Miss Pease). Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 293-95. 

. Attika. 2 Fragmente aus Phyle. AM. 1924 (W. Wrede) 226, 17 (Abb. 16). " 

. Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. Cat. Nr. 351. 

. Den Haag. Slg. Scheurleer. CV A. iii, Pl. 2, 2. Katalog, 1909, Nr. 470. 

9. New Haven. Yale University. Stoddard Collection. Catalogue, Baur, Nr. 198. 


In der Grossplastik * und auf attischen Grabstelen ὅδ kommt diese Gruppe 
offenbar seit dem Ausgang des 4. Jahrhunderts hiufig vor. In schéner Ausfiihrung 
zeigt das Motiv auch die Berliner Rankenstele aus Pergamon.* Kein Zweifel, dass 
die urspriinglich sinnvoll verwandte Darstellung ihre dionysische Bedeutung mehr 
und mehr verlor und auf den Bechern schliesslich zur blossen Ornamentform 
erstarrte. Auf den iigyptischen Ursprung des Motivs hat Courby, a.a.O., 5. 351 f. 
hingewiesen. 

Krater- oder kantharosartige Gefiissformen sind iiberhaupt als Mitte antithetisch- 
wappenartiger Schmuckmotive der attischen Reliefbecher beliebt. So kommen 
ferner vor: 

58 Hierfiir gilt A. Conze’s Wort, Altert. v. Perg. i, 2, 274: “Alles ist gleich und alles immer wieder 
verschieden.”’ 

54 Friedrich-Wolters, 1706 (=v. Sybel, 260). 

5 Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs i, 164; iii, 1688-1689. Vgl. Briickner, Ornament und Form d. atti- 
schen Grabstelen, 34. Dort auch bereits der Vergleich mit dem Reliefschmuck der megarischen Becher 


durchgefiihrt.-Zuletzt: H. Mébius, Die Ornamente der griechischen Grabstelen, 43, mit Datierung kurz 
vor 317 v. Chr. 6 Altert. v. Perg. vii, 2, Nr. 407. 
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2. Grossgehenkelter Kantharos zwischen gegenstiindigen Greifen, die eine Vor- 


dertatze erheben. 


Kerameikos: 
Plate III B 16. 
Hierzu: 


Plate IV B 18. 


Fragmente von 3 Gefiissen. 

Fragmentierter Becher (aus 15 Teilen). Matter, vom Violett ins Rotbraun 
spielender Ueberzug. Eierstab, darunter gegenstindige Greifen zwischen 
Kantharoi. Oben 8 blittrige Rosetten und links fliegende Eroten. 
Wandungsfragment aus 2 Teilen mit abblitterndem blauschwarzem 
Ueberzug, Farbrille unter der Lippe. Volutenband mit Palmetten und 8 
blittrigen Rosetten, darunter Perlreihe und Flechtband. Bildzone: 
Gegenstiindige Greifen, dazwischen je eine grossgefliigelte Nike. Unten 
rechts fliegende Vigel iiber Palmettblittern mit Flammenspitzen, da- 
zwischen 8 blittrige Rosetten; oben biirtige Masken. 

Kleines blauschwarzes Fragment mit Vorderteil eines links stehenden 
Greifen, Végeln, Masken, Eroten und Schildrest mit Lanzenspitze eines 
rechts kiimpfenden Kriegers. 


3. Aehnliche Gefiisse zwischen zwei antithetisch gelagerten Pansgestalten. 


Kerameikos: 


Plate IV B 27. 


Plate IV B 28. 


a.) 


1 fragmentierter Becher und 5 Fragmente. 

Fragmentierter, grauschwarzer Becher aus 4 Teilen, innen briiunlich 
verfiirbt, am Boden rétlich. Bodenornament: Gorgonenhaupt, darum 
Hohlkehle mit Perlstab, einem Kranz davon aufsteigender kleiner Fieder- 
blitter und 2 grossen bis zum oben abgrenzenden Eierstab aufwachsenden 
Palmettblittern. Im Felde dazwischen 2 mal antithetische Gruppe von 2 
gelagerten nackten Pansgestalten; der rechts gelagerte biirtige, gehérnte, 
nach links blickende Pan balanciert auf der ausgestreckten linken Fuss- 
spitze einen kleinen geschwinzten Satyr und hilt in der erhobenen Linken 
ein Rhyton mit Greifenkopf, aus dem er in eine mit der aufgestiitzten 
Linken gehaltenen Schale eingiesst. Der links Gelagerte, biirtig, nach vorn 
blickend, giesst offenbar aihnlich mit der Rechten in ein vor die Brust 
gehaltenes Gefiiss, wihrend iiber seinem rechten ausgestreckten Fuss 
ebenfalls ein Satyr zu springen scheint. Ueber der Gruppe 2 gegenstiindige 
Delphine. Links und rechts vom Palmettblatt, je zwei punzengleiche, 
grosse, rhytonartige Gefiisse, ihnlich denen, die die gelagerten Pansgestal- 
ten halten. Oben spitzer Eierstab und Volutenband. 

Wandungsfrgt. eines schwarzgrauen Bechers. Nach rechts gelagerte, links 
blickende Pansgestalt, mit der Linken ein Rhyton hochhaltend; auf der 
linken Fussspitze kleiner geschwinzter Satyr; rechts davon Reste eines 
Rhytons. 


Die anderen 4 Fragmente undeutlichere oder schlecht aus der Form gekommene 
Beispiele dieses Motivs. 


Parallelen: 


. Eleusis. Museum. Schwarzblaues Becherfragment. 
. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv.-Nr. 12621. Nicole 1294. Aehnliche Gruppe zwischen 


kratertragender Satyrgruppe (s.u. Gr. 4). 


. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Akropolisscherben. AM. 1901, 63, B ii, c, 4. Vgl. 


Courby, a.a.O., Fig. 69, 5a. (Nur die beiden Gelagerten). 


. Athen. Agora. P. 2452-A 594. (Pansgestalt mit Vogel auf dem Fuss). 


Thompson, C21, Fig. 39. 


b.) 
c.) 
und 
" 
b.) 
1 
2 
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Der Becher Athen Nat.-Mus. 12621 ist mit einer weiteren, hiufig vorkommenden 
antithetischen Gruppe geschmiickt: 

4. 2 Satyrn tragen in symmetrischer “‘ Knielauf’’stellung krater- oder kantharos- 
artige Gefiisse. 


Kerameikos: 9 Fragmente 

Plate IV B 23. a.) Kleines Wandungsfrgt. eines diinnen schwarzen Bechers mit dem rechten 
Satyr der Gruppe. 

b.) Ziemlich dickes schwarzes Wandungsfrgt. mit innen rotem Ueberzug. Die 

Plate IV B 21. Gruppe in kleiner unsorgfiltiger Ausfiihrung; links: tanzender Satyr mit 
Traube. 

Plate IV B 24. c.) Stark verriebenes Wandungsfrgt. von briiunlicher Farbe; nur die Gruppe 
erhalten. 

Plate IV B 19. d.) Sehr kleines feines Bruchstiick mit dem Oberkiérper des rechten Satyrn. 

Plate IV B 20. e.) Wandungsfrgt. Vgl. A. Gr. 2d. 


Die iibrigen 4 Fragmente unbedeutend. 


Parallelen: 
. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 12621. Nicole 1294. Vgl. Gr. B, unter 3, 2. 
Courby, a.a.O., Fig. 69, 5b. 
. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Akropolisscherben. Watzinger, AM. 1901, 63, II, ¢ 1. 
. Athen. Agora. Frgt. 1924 —P.404. Thompson, C22, Fig. 40. 
. Athen. Agora. Frgt. P.4103. Thompson, C25, Fig. 43. 

5. Athen. Frgt. aus Phyle. AM. 1924 (W. Wrede), 218, Nr. 20 (Abb. 16). Die 
Satyrn weichen hier, iihnlich wie bei Nr. 2 und 4, etwas freier vom antithe- 
tischen Schema ab. 

3. Samos. Heraion. Inv. K. 1072. Blauschwarzes Bodenfrgt. Unten Teile der 
Gruppe iiber Blattschuppen. Scheinbar attischer Import. 


Das Motiv dieser antithetischen Gruppe kehrt wieder auf einer vor kurzem ins 
Athener Nationalmuseum gelangten Reliefplatte neuattischen Stils: Inv. Nr. 3496 
(vielleicht mit den beiden mitgefundenen von einer Altarbasis?) 

Aehnlich im Motiv ist die Gruppe: 

5. Krater- oder kantharosartiges Gefiiss zwischen zwei stehenden oder tanzenden 
Satyrn. 

Kerameikos: 6 Fragmente. 


Plate IT A 2. a.) Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. aus 3 Teilen. Vgl. Gr. A, Statuarische 
Gruppe 12 (Theseus und Skiron). 


Plate IV A 4. .) Kleines schwarzbraunes Wandungsfrgt. mit Teilen der Gruppe, innen 
gelbbraun verfiirbt. 
Plate IV A 5. +.) Feines schwarz gliinzendes Wandungsfrgt. mit den unteren Teilen der 


Gruppe; links Béckchen, unten grosses und kleineres Palmettblatt. 
Plate IV A 6-8. Und 3 weitere unbedeutendere schwarze Fragmente. 
Parallelen: 
. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 12621. Nicole 1294. Vgl. Gr. B, 3, 2 und 4, 1. 
. Athen. Agora. Frgt. P. 1495-A. 435. Am Reliefschmuck dieses zur “‘ West- 
abhang” Gattung gehirigen Kelches. 
3. Athen. Agora. P. 405. Thompson, C23, Fig. 41. 
. Athen. Agora. P. 4102. Thompson, C24, Fig. 42. 
5. Athen. Akropolisscherben. Watzinger, AM. 1901, 63, II, ς, 1. 


6. 


~ 
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Athen. Akropolis. Nordabhang. Fragmente von 2 Gefiissen. (Freundliche 
Mitteilung von Miss Pease, American School of Classical Studies). 
Kopenhagen. Inv. 1037. CV A. Pl. 180, 3. 


6. Kantharosartiges Gefiiss zwischen antithetisch galoppierenden Eroten. 


Kerameikos: 


a.) 


Plate IV A 8. 


1 Fragment. 

Schwarzblaues Wandungsfrgt. Flechtband, darunter Perlkreis und Eier- 
stab. Rechts galoppierender Eros, rechts davon Kantharos auf hohem Fuss 
zwischen zwei 9 blittrigen Rosetten; links iiber dem Pferdeschwanz gris- 
sere 8 bliittrige Rosette, unten Rest eines links fliegenden Vogels. 


7. Kraterartiges Gefiiss zwischen kleinen Kentauren. 


Kerameikos: 


a.) 


Parallelen: 


1 Fragment. 
Hellgraues kleines Wandungsfrgt. mit links stehendem Kentaur; unten 
Blattschuppen. 


. Athen. Agora. Frgt. eines schwarzblauen Bechers. (Ebenfalls nur ein 


Kentaur erhalten). 


. Eleusis Museum. Courby, a.a.O., 344, 22 (Fig. 70). 


8. Antithetisch gestellte miinnliche oder weibliche Tritone, Hippokampe und 


andere Seeuntiere. 
Kerameikos: 


Plate IV B 26. 


Plate IV B 25. 


14 Fragmente. 

Wandungsfrgt. eines schwarzen Bechers. Zwei gegenstindige weibliche 
Tritone mit geschupptem Unterkérper und erhobenen Hiinden (vom linken 
nur Teile erhalten). Rechts oben: links fliegender Vogel; unten 3 Palmett- 
blitter, zwischen deren Spitzen je eine 8 blittrige Rosette. 
Wandungsfrgt. eines stumpf-braunroten Bechers. Oben: nach abwirts 
gekehrte Blittchenreihe; darunter Nike mit grossen Fliigeln und ausgebrei- 
teten Armen im Peplos mit Ueberfall; iiber ihr links fliegender Vogel. Sie 
steht zwischen 2 antithetischen weiblichen Tritonen mit erhobenen Armen; 
unten Teil einer 8 blittrigen Rosette. 


Die iibrigen 12 Fragmente zeigen entweder nur alleinstehende Tritone etc. oder 
sonstige Teile der Gruppe, meist aus iihnlichen Punzenstempeln. Vgl. Plate IV A 


12 und 14-17. 


Parallelen: 


Athen. Akropolisscherben. Langlotz, a.a.0., Taf. 90, 1260; Watzinger, 
AM. 1901, 65, II, 2, 3; Dumont-Chaplain, a.a.0., Taf. XX XIII, 5; Courby 
a.a.O., 344, 240 (Fig. 70). Auf diesem Fragment ist dem Triton ein See- 
drache (Hippokampos oder Ketos) gegeniibergestellt, dariiber je 2 links 
fliegende Vogel und Eroten. 


. Athen. Nat. Mus. Westabhangfunde. Watzinger, 4M. 1901, 65, II, e, 2. 


3. 


Die auf dieser Scherbe dargestellte Skylla entspricht genau dem Medaillon- 
bild der Bronze-Patera im Britischen Museum, Cat., Walters, S. 162, Nr. 
882. 

—Hier ist offenbar eine Skylla mit 3 Hundeképfen dargestellt. Courby, 
a.a.0., 344, 23. (Fig. 70). 

Athen. Aus Phyle. AM. 1924 (W. Wrede), 218, 18 (Abb. 16). 
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4. London. British Museum. Walters, a.a.0., G. 99. Hier ihnliche Darstellung 
wie bei Nr. 3. 


Folgende Variante aus dem Kerameikos sei noch verzeichnet: 


Blauschwarzes Randstiick mit Farbrille dicht unter der Lippe, Voluten- 
band mit Palmetten und 8 blittrigen Rosetten dariiber. Flechtband, 

Plate IV A 13. dariiber Perlreihe. Darunter: Oberkérper eines Tritonen (oder Kentauren.) 
der 2 Zweige iiber den Kopf hilt; links 8 blittrige Rosette; rechts: rechts 
fliegender Vogel. 


9. Zwei grosse unbekleidete antithetisch gestellte Eroten mit kleinen Fliigeln 
halten zwischen sich eine grosse Fackel. 


Kerameikos: 1 Fragment. 
Wandungsbruchstiick eines diinnen Bechers mit abblitterndem blau- 
Plate IV A 9. schwarzem Ueberzug. Oben Rest des Flechtbandes. In der schmalen 
Bildzone links der auf Felsen sitzende Apollo Kitharodos (vgl. A. Gr. 3, ¢), 
rechts die Erotengruppe; unten Schuppenblitter. 


Fiir diese vereinzelte antithetische Gruppe ist sonst kein Parallelbeispiel nach- 
zuweisen. 


10. Krater- oder kantharosartiges Gefiiss zwischen 2 Hihnen. 


Kerameikos: 6 kleinere Bruchstiicke. 
Parallele: 
1. Athen. Kunsthandel (September 1934). Fragmentierter schwarzblauer 
Becher; in der Hauptbildzone 6 mal die Gruppe, dariiber Reihe von links 
und rechts fliegenden Eroten. 
2. Athen. Agora. P. 404. Thompson, C 22, Fig. 40 (Hihne) 


ANHANG: Antithetische Gruppen auf figiirlich verzierten attischen Reliefbechern, 
die nicht unter den im Kerameikos gefundenen vertreten sind. 

1. Zwei antithetisch gestellte, nach links und rechts blickende, archaistisch 
gebildete Athenagestalten im palladionartigen Typus.**» Im Chiton mit archaisieren- 
den Falten, Mintelchen iiber den Armen und mit Schild am linken, Lanze im 
erhobenen rechten Arm, Helm mit Busch auf dem Kopfe. Bei der nach links blicken- 
den ist der Kérper entsprechend vom Riicken gesehen. 

Dieser beliebte antithetische Typus kommt mit verschiedenen Mitteldarstellun- 
gen zwischen den beiden grossen Athenagestalten vor: 


A. Weiblicher Triton nach links, mit der Rechten eine Schale an den Mund 
fiihrend, in der Linken eine Kanne haltend. Auf einer Schwanzwindung 
Plate VI B 26. ihres Fischleibes sitzt ein kleiner nackter Eros, die Doppelflite spielend. 
a.) Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2128. Nicole 1329/1330; Courby, a.a.O., Fig. 
70, 13a und 24; Dumont-Chaplain, a.a.O., I, Pl. XXX; Benndorf, a.a.O., 
Taf. LXI, 2. 
b.) Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2120. Nicole 1329/1330. 


sb Diese Benennung der sonst meist “‘Promachos”’ genannten kiimpfenden archaistischen Athenage- 
stalt (Courby, etc.) erfolgt hier in dem von Ed. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, S. 11, Anm. 1 erérterten 
erweiterten Sinn. 
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Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2125. Nicole 1329/1330. 

Athen. Agora. Schalenboden 4641 —P. 2498 einer tiefen Schale mit der 
Mitteldarstellung (ohne die Athenagestalt). 

Berlin. Aus Theben, 1878. Fiirtwingler, Kat. d. Vasensammlg., Nr. 2890. 
Nach R. Zahn, Priene, 5. 410 ‘‘wahrscheinlich attisch.”’ 

Karlsruhe. Winnefeld, Kat., Nr. 342 (1535). 

Paris. Louvre. M. 379. Courby, a.a.O., Pl. X, b. Photogr. Giraudon, 17606. 
B. Mitteldarstellung: Stierreiter “Jason” (?) (Vgl. A. Statuarische Grup- 
pen 9). 

Kopenhagen. Aus Attika. Inv. Nr. 3832. CV A. Pl. 180, 2 (Vgl. A. Gr. 9, 2). 
Wien. Museum fiir Kunst u. Gewerbe. Kat. Masner, Nr. 582 (Vgl. A. Gr. 
9, 3). 

C. Mitteldarstellung: Grosser mit Taenien behingter Dreifuss. 

Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2099. Aus Megara. Nicole, 1322; AZ. 1861, 232 
(Pervanoglu); Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la Céramique grecque, 339, 
Fig. 128: Dumont-Chaplain, a.a.0., Pl. XL, 1; Benndorf, a.a.0., Taf. 
LVIIII, 3a-e; Courby, a.a.0., Fig. 72, 43. Dieser Becher hat als Boden- 
medaillon den Herakleskopf einer Tetradrachme Alexanders d. Grossen. 


D. Mitteldarstellung: Krater zwischen 2 Bickchen (Vgl. B. Gr. 1). 
1.) Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2126. Nicole 1304; Courby, a.a.O., Fig. 69, θά, 
etc. Vgl. B. Gr. 1, 2. 


Die nach links blickende Athena kommt vereinzelt auch vor auf dem Becher in 
Athen, Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2345. Nicole 1825; Dumont-Chaplain, a.a.O., Pl. XL, 3; 


Benndorf, a.a.O., Taf. LXI, 1. ‘ 

Die palladionartige Darstellung der aufgezihlten Gefiisse erinnert nicht nur an 
das “Siegel”? der panatheniischen Preisamphoren, sondern ruft die allgemeine Ver- 
breitung und Beliebtheit dieses Motivs im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr. und in der Friih- 
zeit des Hellenismus ins Gediichtnis. Zu dieser Zeit erscheint das archaistische Ath- 
enabild z.B. auch auf den Miinzen derjenigen Stiidte, die sich im Besitz des echten 
Palladions glaubten: Argos: 421-322 v. Chr., BMC. (Peloponnesus), Taf. XX VII, 
12, 18, 15; Vgl. Head, Hist. Num., 439. Pergamon: Gold- und Silbermiinzen der 
autonomen Stadt 323-284 v. Chr. (Lvsimachus), BMC. (Mysia), Taf. XXIII, 3, 4. 
Vgl. v. Fritze in Corolla Numismatica in Honour of B. V. Head, Taf. II (s. 51). 
Ferner auch auf dem Gold und Silber der ersten Diadochen (Demetrios Poliorketes, 
Ptolemaios I.) und von da ab noch auf mancher anderen Priigung. 

2. Antithetisch komponierte Gruppe zweier auf Panthern sitzender Maenaden, 
die in der erhobenen Rechten einen Thyrsos tragen und —jeweils von vorn und vom 
Riicken gesehen—sich dem zuriick gewendeten Kopfe des Panthers zuwenden. 

a.) Athen. Nat. Mus. Inv. Nr. 2583 (Aus Megara). N cole, 1303. Vgl. B. Gr. 
1, 1. Benndorf, a.a.O., Taf. LX, 1 a-c. 

b.) Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2345. Nicole 1325 (wo die Gr. in der Beschrei- 
bung fehlt); Benndorf, a.a.0., Taf. LXI, 1; Dumont-Chaplain, Pl. XL 3. 
Vgl. B. Anhang, Schlussbemerkung. 

c.) London. British Museum. Meyrick 1878. Walters, Ca‘alogue, a.a.0., G 102. 
Hier zusammen mit der oben Anhang A beschriebenen Tritonin. 
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3. Bocksbeiniger, ithyphallischer, birtiger Pan mit langen Spitzohren und anlie- 
genden Hérnern. Um die Schultern hat er die Nebris gekniipft. Nach links gewendet 
erscheint er mit erhobener Rechten, in der gesenkten Linken das Pedum: nach 
rechts gewendet mit erhobener Linken und in der gesenkten Rechten das Pedum 
(Lagobolon), in der Haltung des ἀποσκοπεύων. Die Mitteldarstellung ist bei den 
Gefiissen mit diesen antithetischen Pansgestalten regelmiissig die ‘‘Herakles und 
Auge” (?)-Gruppe A. 5. 


Athen. Nat. Mus. Inv. Nr. 2347 (fehlt bei Nicole). Vgl. A. Gr. 5, 1. Courby, 
a.a.O., Fig. 69, 4. 

Athen. Sammlung Empedokles. Vgl. A. Gr. 5, 2. 

Berlin. Aus Kreta. Furtwiingler, Kat. d. Vasenslg., Nr. 2889; Slg. Sabouroff, 
Taf. 73. Vgl. A. Gr. 5, 5. 
London. British Museum. Aus Megara, 1865. Walters, G. 103. Vgl. A. Gr. 
5, 6. 

Wiirzburg. Martin Wagnersammlung d. Universitit. Inv. H. 4332. Lang- 
lotz, 924. Vgl. A. Gr. 5, 9. 


C. JAGDBECHER 
Fiir die Beliebtheit der mit Jagdszenen geschmiickten Reliefbecher und ihre 
massenhafte Herstellung in Athen spricht schon die iiberraschende Fiille der im 
Kerameikos gefundenen Reste von iiber 90 Gefiissen dieser Art. Sie alle im Einzelnen 
bekannt zu machen verbietet der zum Teil sehr fragwiirdige Zustand der Scherben 
und die hiufig sehr ihnlichen—wenn auch nicht gleichen— Motive der Darstel- 


lungen. Die hier gegebene Auswahl begniigt sich daher mit den wichtigsten Frag- 
menten dieser Fundmasse und fiigt ihr eine Anzahl Beispiele aus den Grabungen an 
der Agora und gut erhaltene Exemplare aus der Sammlung des Nationalmuseums 
hinzu. 


I. JAGD ZU PFERDE 
1. Léwenjagd. Kerameikos: 1 Fragment. 

a.) Wandungsfrgt. eines schwarzgliinzenden Bechers. Rechts sprengender 
Reiter, in der erhobenen Rechte den Wurfspiess (τροβόλιον) schwingend, 
in kurzem bis zu den Knieen reichenden, gegiirteten Gewand. Die Linke 

Plate V A 4. hilt die Ziigel. Er bekiimpft einen mit erhobener rechter Vordertatze das 
Pferd anspringenden Liwen, von dem nur Kopf und Vorderkérper erhalten 
sind. Ueber dem Liéwen Kopf und Vorderbeine eines Jagdhundes, der dem 
Léwen von riickwiirts an den Hals springt. 

Parallele: 

1. Athen. Agora. Frgt. 426 —P. 75. Kleines blauschwarzes Bruchstiick mit 
dem gleichen Reiter. 

2. Eberjagd. Kerameikos, 3 Fragmente. 

a.) Wandungsfrgt. eines grossen schwarzgliinzenden Bechers, aus 3 anpassen- 
den Teilen. Rechts sprengender Reiter, tihnlich wie vorher, das Pferd 
biiumt sich mehr auf den Hinterbeinen und hilt den Kopf héher. Vor ihm 
ein von rechts anstiirmender riesiger Eber mit grossen Hauern, der schon 

Plate V A 2. von einem im Riicken steckenden Speer verwundet ist. Unter dem Reiter 
rechts springender grosser Jagdhund; unter dem Eber links springender 
Hase. Am Boden Blumen und Blittchen Oberes Randornament: Flaues 
Flechtband zwischen Relieflinien. 


a.) 
b.) 
c.) 
d.) 
e.) 
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b.) Feines diinnwandiges blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Randornament: 
Volutenband, dariiber abwechse’nd Palmettblittchen und kleine Bliiten- 
kelche von 2 verschiedenartigen Typen; darunter Ringelstreifen und 
sorgfiltiger Eierstab. Von der Jagddarstellung erhalten: Rechts sprengen- 
Plate V A 1. der Reiter mit erhobenem Wurfspiess, ihnlich wie bei a, aber aus weniger 
abgebrauchter Form schiirfer ausgepriigt. Unter dem Pferd rechts spring- 
ender Jagdhund. Vom Eber nur der Kopf mit den grossen Hauern und die 
Vorderliufe erhalten. 
c.) Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. mit flauem rechts stiirmendem Eber. (Ob 
von Jagd zu Pferde?) 
Parallele: 
1. Athen. Nat. Mus. Akropolisvasen. Langlotz, Taf. 90, 1256. Watzinger, 
AM. 1901, 63, b. 5. (Das Tier nicht sichtbar). 

Fiir die Jagdszenen zu Pferde, besonders die Léwenjagd, an die ganze Genealogie 
dieser Darstellungen in der griechischen Kunst zu erinnern, ist hier nicht der Ort. 
Es geniige ein Hinweis auf die Zusammenfassungen bei Th. Kluge 51 und H. Fuhr- 
mann.** Neuerdings hat G. Rodenwaldt die griechischen Umformungen und Nach- 
wirkungen dieser auf dstliche Vorbilder zuriickgehenden Jagdszenen klargestellt.* 
Von Fuhrmann und Rodenwaldt nicht erwiihnt, auch von Courby in seinem Buch 
iiber die griechischen Reliefvasen nicht herangezogen sind die schénen Jagdbilder 
des grossen Silberskyphos aus dem skythischen Fiirstengrab bei Solocha. Es hat 
uns auf dem beriihmten Goldkamm auch noch eine weitere hervorragende Reiter- 
szene eines griechischen Toreuten geschenkt.*® Wichtig fiir unsere 4 Kerameikos- 
bruchstiicke ist dabei vor allem das kostbare Silbergefiiss als einzig erhaltenes Bei- 


spiel einer Jagddarstellung auf Metallgefiissen, die ja als die Vorbilder unserer 
Reliefbecher zu betrachten sind. Das linke Reiterbild der Léwinnenjagdszene kann 
dabei als Vorliiufer jenes Typus der Jiigerdarstellung gelten, der spiiter, nach der 
Eroberung des Perserreichs durch Alexander den Grossen, fiir ihn und seine Dia- 


‘ 


dochen “etwas ebenso Charakteristisches geworden ist, wie er es vorher allein fiir 
die Orientalen gewesen war.” *! Die Funde von Solocha sind neuerdings iiberzeugend 
ins letzte Viertel des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. verwiesen worden.” Schon die meis- 
terliche Qualitiit der Silberreliefs scheidet diese von unseren spiiten keramischen 
Produkten. Aber bis auf die dem Reiter kunstvoll zugewandte Dreiviertelvorderan- 
sicht des Pferdekopfes und die in die Ziigel greifende, vor dem Pferdehals sichtbare 
linke Hand des Jiigers auf dem Solochabecher, ist die Herkunft des Reitertypus 
unserer Tonfragmente aus dieser kiinstlerischen Umwelt unverkennbar. So sicher 
dies der attische Umkreis ist, so bestimmt man in diesen Reiterbildungen des 
skythischen Gefiisses phidiasischen Geist nicht anders wie im Dexileos oder in 
den Reliefs der an der platonischen Akademie neu gefundenen Grabstelenbasis ® 

57 Die Darstellungen der Léwenjagd im Altertum. Diss. Giessen, 1906, 45 ff. 

58 Philoxenos von Eretria, Géttingen, 1931, S. 241 f. 

59 SBA. xxvii, 1933, S. 14. H. Grossmann, Das Reiterbild in Malerei und Plastik, ist mir leider in 
Athen nicht zugiinglich. Auf einen besonderen éstlichen Typus der Léwenjagd, den gegen einen ihn von 
hinten anfallenden Liéwen sich umwendenden Reiter, hat Rodenwaldt nicht hingewiesen: vgl. Miinch- 
ner Jahrbuch 1923, S. 53 ff. (St. Poglayen-Neuwall). 

60 4A, 1914, 263-270, Abb. 87-91 (Pharmakowsky); RA. 1914, Pl. III-VIII (Polovtsoff). 


61 Fuhrmann, a.a.O., 242. 62 RM. 1931, 127, Anm. 1 (K. Schefold). 
63 4A. 1931, 218-221, Abb. 1-3; JOAT. 1933, 66, Abb. 30. 
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spiirt — so gewiss verkniipfen sich unsere bis jetzt alleinstehenden 6 Becherfragmente 
deutlich mit den im beginnenden Hellenismus bald allgemein beliebten Jagddar- 
stellungen mit Reitertypen, deren Urspriinge auf die genannten Gestaltungen des 5. 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr. zuriickgreifen.™ 


1. JAGD ZU FUSS 


1. Léwen- oder Pantherjagd. Aus den Kerameikosbruchstiicken: 

a.) Blauschwarzes, briiunlich verfiirbtes Randfrgt. aus 2 Teilen. Hochrot 
gefiirbte Rille dicht unter der Lippe Flaues Volutenband mit Palmetten, 
darunter Perl- und Eierstab zwischen Relieflinien. Jiiger im Helm mit gros- 
sem Helmbusch greift mit der Lanze nach links einen rechts anspringenden 

Plate V B 11. Léwen (oder Panther?) an, sich mit dem Schild deckend; dariiber rechts 
fliegender Vogel; rechts dariiber rechts fliegender Eros. Rechte Szene: 
Aehnlicher Jiiger verfolgt nach rechtshin ein entfliehendes Tier, von dem 
nur die Hinterbeine erhalten sind, mit der Lanze; dariiber 2 rechts fliegende 


Vogel. 


Schwarzes Wandungsfrgt. eines Jagdbechers. Gepanzerter Jiiger mit Helm 

und Schild am |. Arm und erhobener Rechten verfolgt einen kleinen nach 

rechts springenden Liéwen (oder Panther?). 

Wandungsfrgt. eines braunschwarzen Jagdbechers. Flechtband, darunter 

Griitenmuster zwischen Perllinien. Knieender bogenschiessender Eros ein 
Plate VI A 12. rechts fliehendes grosses Tier mit geringeltem langem Schwanz (Léwe oder 


Panther?) bekiimpfend, von dem nur die Hinterbeine erhalten sind. 
Dickes blauschwarzes rot verfiirbtes Bodenfrgt. Bodenornament unkennt- 
lich; darum Hohlkehle, Perlschnur und eine Reihe kleiner Palmettblitter. 
Bildzone: Rechts springender Panther (?) von gepanzertem Krieger mit 
Chlamys (2 mal aus gleicher Form) bekimpft. 

Parallelen: 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2348. Aus Megara. Nicole, 1321; Benndorf, 
a.a.O., Taf. LX, 5 a-c; Courby, a.a.0., 346, 29, Fig. 71, 29. Zweimal 

Plate V B 10. wiederholte Erotenjagdszene auf grossen links springenden Léwen, der 
auch von nacktem Jiiger mit der Keule verfolgt wird. Attisch. 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. Nr. 2349. Nicole 1306 (dort irrtiimlich Inv. Nr. 
2439!) Darstellung identisch mit Nr. 1. Bodenornament: Herakleskopf 
rechts (nach Abdruck der Vorderseite einer Tetradrachme im Typus 
Alexanders d. Gr.) 

. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Inv. 2119. Aehnlicher Jagdbecher; aber dickwandig, 
schwarz und rot verfirbt. Randfries: rechts fliegende Vigel und 8-blittrige 
Rosetten abwechselnd, darunter Flechtband zwischen Relieflinien. Bild- 
zone: Courby, Fig. 71, 29e, d, h, 4 mal nebeneinander, dariiber Bukranion 
zwischen links und rechts fliegenden Végeln. : 

. Aegina. Museum. Wandungsfrgt. eines Jagdbechers mit schwarzbraunem 
abblitterndem Ueberzug. Jiiger mit grossem Schild bekimpft nach rechts 
einen schon von Lanzen durchbohrten rechts schreitenden Léwen; dariiber 
links fliegende Vigel. Randornament: Volutenband mit Rosetten, darunter 
umgekehrter Eierstab zwischen Perlreihen. 

2. Eberjagd. Aus den Kerameikosbruchstiicken: 

a.) Wandungs- und Bodenfragmente (3 anpassende, 4 freie) eines schwarz- 
blauen Jagdbechers mit einer Erotenjagd und tanzenden Eroten in 2 Zonen 
iibereinander angeordnet. Boden: Rosette in fein profilierter Hohlkehle, 
darum Zone von sehr feinen Schuppenblittern. Dariiber: Links: Fliigel- 


64 Vgl. hiertiber zuletzt z.B. H. Fuhrmann, a.a.O., 272 ff. 
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ende, Bein und Arm mit Jagdspiess eines Eroten, der einen nach links 
Plate V B 9. stiirmenden Eber verfolgt. Unter und hinter dem Eber 3 ihn angreifende 
links springende Hunde, der vorderste zuriickblickend. Vor dem Eros 
kleines zweigartig gebildetes Biumchen und links springender Hund dicht 
iiber der Schuppenblitterzone. — Ueber der Jagddarstellung, durch Relief- 
linie getrennt, Fries von tanzenden Eroten aus Gruppen von je 2 aufein- 
ander zuschwebenden, kleinen, gefliigelten Figiirchen bestehend. 
Wandungsbruchstiicke (4 anpassende, 2 freie) eines Bechers mit Eroten- 
Eberjagd. Blauschwarzer, braun verfiirbter Ueberzug. Vom Boden auf- 
steigend abwechselnd glatte und gerippte Palmettblitter. Dariiber: Eroten 
bei der Eberjagd. Erhalten: Nach links jagender Eros mit grossen Fliigeln, 
Plate V B 8a, b. in der Rechten Lanze, zwischen seinen Fiissen links springender Hund. 
Vor ihm Reste des links fliehenden Ebers, der von unten von einem rechts 
springenden Hund angefallen wird. Auf 2 weiteren Fragmenten links 
springender Hund und links hockender bogenschiessender (?) Eros mit 
grossen Fliigeln. 
c.) Wandungsfragt. eines stumpf-schwarzen Bechers mit links springendem 
Eber (nur Vorderkérper erhalten), davor anspringender Hund. 
Parallele: 
1. Athen. Nat.-Mus. Westabhangfunde. Watzinger, 4M. 1901, 62, b 3. 


Die Bruchstiicke mit klar erkennbaren Resten von Jagddarstellungen zu Fuss 
sind im Kerameikos zu selten, als dass eine weitere Unterteilung in solche Jagd- 
becher, auf denen menschliche Jiiger auftreten und solche, bei denen es sich um die 
beliebte spielerische Form der Erotenjagd handelt, notwendig erschien. Die meisten 
Jagdarten kommen zudem in beiden Formen vor und so wurde bei ihrer Beschrei- 
bung hierauf keine Riicksicht genommen.., 

Bei einer grossen Zahl kleinerer Fragmente war nun wegen der zu wenig aussagen- 


den Fragmente eine solche Aufteilung iiberhaupt unméglich. Die wichtigsten dieser 
Bruchstiicke werden daher hier nur kurz jeweils nach Jagdart oder Jiiger aufgezihlt: 


1. Von Liwenjagden? 
a.) Dickes graubraunes Wandungsfrgt. Randfries: Links schwimmende 
Schwiine zwischen Perlreihen. Darunter: Léwe links, die rechte Vordertatze 
Plate VI A 5. erhebend, dariiber links fliegender Vogel, darunter rechts springender 
kleiner Panther, alles in lockerer Anordnung. 
Wandungsfrgt. eines aussen roten, innen schwarzen Bechers. Randfries: 
Rest eines Volutenbandes und Flechtband zwischen Perlstiben. Darunter 
Liwe rechts mit erhobenen Vordertatzen, Eberkopf links, dazwischen links 
fliegender Eros. Unten: rechts springender Hund. 
Parallele: 


. Athen. Agora. Frgt. 752 —P. 85. Léwe links, dariiber Hund. 


2. Pantherjagd 

Wandungsfrgt. eines schwarzen Bechers. Randfries: Eierstab, dariiber 
Ringel (?). Vigel zwischen birtigen Masken, darunter rechts springende 
Tiere: rechts blickender springender Pai. her (?), davor riickblickender 
gestreifter Panther. 
Blauschwarzes Randfrgt. mit Farbrille unter der Lippe. Randfries: Volu- 
tenband mit Palmetten, darunter Flechtband zwischen 2 Perlreihen. Kopf, 
Hals und Schwanz eines riickblickenden Panthers, iihnlich wie a. 

c.) Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Boden: Rhomben und Lanzettblitter; 
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dariiber Hinterbeine eines rechts springenden Tieres und rechts springender 
Panther (Kopf nicht erhalten). 

Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Links springender Panther, dahinter links 
springender Hund (nur Kopf und Vorderfiisse erhalten). 


3. Hirschjagd 

Randfrgt. eines grossen schwarzen Jagdbechers mit Farbrille dicht unter 

der Lippe. Darunter, ohne Randfries, einfache Relieflinie als oberer 
Plate V A 3. Abschluss der Bildzone. Rumpf, Hals und Kopf eines von 2 Lanzen durch- 

bohrten zuriickblickenden grossen Hirsches, dessen Fell durch Punkte 

angedeutet ist. Auf seinen Riicken ist von hinten ein grosser Jagdhund 

gesprungen. 

Diinnes schwarzes Wandungsfrgt. aus 2 Teilen. Links Hals und Geweih 
Plate V B 7. eines Hirsches, rechts aufwiirts springender Hund und rechts schreitender 

Eros. 


4. Hasenjagd 
Kleines Wandungsfrgt. Ueberzug ganz abgebliittert. Links springender 
Hase. 
Kleines blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Biumchen, dahinter links sprin- 
Plate VI A 4. gender Hase; davor links springender Hund (?), oben und unten Tierbeine. 
Kleines graues Wandungsfrgt. Rechts springender Hase; unten Lanzett- 
blatt. 
Aussen blauschwarzes, innen braunrotes Wandungsfrgt. Zweige, Bliiten 
und rechts springendes Hiischen, 
Plate VI A 3. Sowie eine Reihe weiterer unbedeutender Fragmente. 
5. Fragmente unbestimmter Jagdbecher mit menschlichen Jigern 
a.) Rand- und Wandungsfragmente eines grossen schwarzblauen rotbraun 
verfiirbten Jagdbechers ohne Randfries. Farbrille dicht unter der Lippe. 
Darunter schmale Bildzone mit Jagddarstellung: Links schreitender Jiiger, 
mit Mantel iiber den erhobenen Armen; vor ihm links springender Hund, 
Plate VI A 1. ein nur noch halb erhaltenes Wild verfolgend; rechts Baum und Beine 
einer weiteren nach rechts schreitenden Gestalt. Der vom Boden auf- 
steigende Lanzettblatt-Kelch ist von der Jagdbildzone durch ein schmales 
Reliefband getrennt, auf dem die Spitzen der Lanzettblitter aufliegen 
und auf dem zwischen je 2 Spitzen eine kleine Rosette sitzt; zwischen 
den Palmettblittern Bliitenranken. 
Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Oben Rest eines Volutenbandes, darunter 
Plate VI A 2. Perl- und Eierstab. Darunter: links schreitender nackter Lanzenschwinger; 
rechts Rest eines Fliigels (?) Unten Fiederblatt. 
Matt-rotbraunes Wandungsfrgt. Rechts schreitender nackter Jiger, 
Schild und Mantel in der Linken. Oben 2 biirtige Masken; rechts ein flieh- 
endes unkenntliches Wild; links: Kraterfuss und undeutliche Tierreste. 
d.) Diinnes schwarzblaues Wandungsfrgt. eines grossen Jagdbechers (?). 
Unterkérper eines links schreitenden Jiigers mit wehendem Mantel; 
rechts Hinterbeine eines unbestimmbaren rechts springenden Tieres. 
Ferner eine Anzahl weniger bedeutsamer Bruchstiicke. 
6. Fragmente unbestimmter Jagdbecher mit Eroten als Jigern 
a.) Schwarzblaues Randfrgt. mit Farbrille dicht unter der stark nach aussen 
geschwungenen Lippe. Ohne Randfries. Rechts schreitender nackter Eros 
Plate V B 5. mit grossen Fliigeln, eine grosse Lanze mit beiden Hiinden tief haltend; vor 
ihm grosser rechts springender Jagdhund, ein Tier verfolgend, von dem nur 
der geringelte Schwanz erhalten ist. Unten breite umlaufende Relieflinie, 
auf der die Jagddarstellung aufzusitzen scheint. 
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b.) Grauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Volutenband iiber Ringeln; darunter 
Eierstab. Fliegender Eros mit ausgebreiteten Fliigeln von vorn, eine Lanze 
haltend. 

c.) Bodenfrgt. eines schwarzen Bechers. Gorgo, darum Hohlkehle und auf- 
steigende Palmettblitter; zwischen deren Spitzen links fliegende Eroten; 
dariiber links laufender Eros mit Bogen und Rest eines von ihm verfolgten 
Tieres. 

Kleines blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Eros von vorn mit Lanze. 
Aehnliches kleines Wandungsfrgt. Eros von vorn mit grossen Fliigeln 
rechtsblickend, die Lanze tief haltend. 

Graurotes, sehr flaues Wandungsfrgt. Grosser rechts stehender bogen- 
schiessender Eros. 


Eine Anzahl weiterer mehr oder weniger sicher von Jagdbechern stammende, 
meist sehr kleine Bruchstiicke sind zu unbedeutend, um hier niher erwihnt zu 
werden. 


D. FRAGMENTE MIT FIGURLICHEN EINZELTYPEN 


Den Abschluss der mit figiirlichem Schmuck verzierten Reliefkeramik bildet 
eine Auswahl aus der Masse jener meist kleineren Kerameikosfragmente, die den 
formalen oder inhaltlichen Zusammenhang, dem sie einst angehérten, nicht mehr 
erkennen oder nur unsicher erraten lassen. Nach dem Vorgang C. Watzinger’s ® 
seien diese z.T. ja auch auf den Gefiissen zusammenhanglos verstreuten Einzeltypen 
nach den Darstellungskreisen aufgeziihlt, denen sie inhaltlich entnommen sind, 
soweit sich dies noch im Einzelnen erkennen lisst. Den gréssten Raum nehmen 
hierbei, wie bei Trinkgefiissen nicht verwunderlich, Gestalten aus dem dionysischen 
Kreis ein: 

1. Eroten 


Zu der grossen Menge der bereits in den vorhergehenden Beschreibungen aufge- 
zihlten zahlreichen Erotentypen seien im Einzelnen noch die folgenden hinzugefiigt : 
1. Rand-und Wandungsbruchstiicke (13 Teile, teilweise zusammengesetzt) 
eines blauschwarzen, rétlich verfiirbten Bechers. Farbrille unter der Lippe. 
Plate VI A 13. Flaue Rosetten und Flechtband. Umlaufender Fries von rechts galoppier- 
enden zuriickblickenden Eroten auf Bécken, mit Fackeln in der nach 
riickwiirts gestreckten Rechten. Dazwischen Vigel. Auf den Spitzen der 
vom Boden aufsteigenden Doppelreihe von Palmettbliittern links blick- 
ende Schwiine abwechselnd mit Rosetten. Vgl. hierzu: 

Athen. Nat. Mus. Inv. Nr. 2112. Aus Boeotien. Nicole, 1305. In den 4 
Feldern dieses durch 4 Relieflinien in Kreuzpartimente aufgeteilten Bechers 

4 mal rechts galoppierende gefliigelte Eroten auf Bécken. 


. Zwei braunblaue Randfragmente aus je 2 Teilen vom gleichen Becher. 
Farbrille unter der Lippe. Volutenband, dariiber grosse 8 blittrige Rosetten 
mit kleineren Palmetten abwechselnd. Perlring und Eierstab. Darunter 
Erotenquadrigen und Eros auf Bock. 

. Grosses dickes blauschwarzes Bodenfrgt. Boden briiunlich verfirbt. 
Pallaskopf, darum Hohlkehle, von der 6 Reihen Fiederblittchen auf- 


& AM. 1901, 62 ff. 
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steigen. Dariiber gegenstiindige Delphine mit gefliigelten Eroten als Reiter, 

Plate VI A 11. links reitende Eroten und rechts galoppierende Quadrigen oder Bigen mit 
Eroten als Lenkern. Oben Rest eines Flechtbandes zwischen Relieflinien. 

. Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. aus 2 Teilen. Rechts galoppierende Quad- 

rigen (Bigen) zwischen gehérnten birtigen Pansmasken. 

Plate VI A 10. 5. 8 weitere verschiedenartige Fragmente mit galoppiernden Erotenquad- 
rigen. Hierzu: 
Athen. Agora 1921—P. 401. Blauschwarzer briiunlich verfirbter Becher. 
Oben Volutenband mit Palmetten. Darunter 3 bockreitende Eroten, 2 
rechts galoppierende Erotenbigen, 5 grossgefliigelte Niken und 1 Greif; 
dazwischen verteilt 8 achtblittrige Rosetten und 6 links fliegende Vogel. 
Bodenornament: Gorgo in stark vertiefter Hohlkehle; darum Perlkreis 
und Kranz von 19 aufsteigenden Fiederbliattern. 
Athen. Agora. Inv. Nr. 1923—P. 403. Grosser schwarzblauer ziemlich 
roher Becher aus vielen Fragmenten fast ganz zusammengesetzt. Hochrot 
gefiirbte Rille unter der Lippe und in der Bodenhohlkehle. Randfries: 
Fiederbliitter darunter liegende Rhombenornamente. Bildzone: Del- 
phinreitende Eroten nach rechts, darunter Guirlanden. Vom Boden auf- 
steigend roher Akanthuskranz. 


RECHTS ODER LINKS SCHREITENDER KLEINER Eros mit FACKEL 


Dieser kleine gefliigelte Erosknabe ist eine der beliebtesten Erotengestaltungen 
der attischen Reliefkeramik. Ausser auf den bereits beschriebenen Fragmenten A. 
Gr. 2, b und d, Plate I A 3 und IV B 20 kommt dieser Eros noch auf 7 weiteren 
Kerameikosfragmenten vor, von denen die wichtigsten hier noch erwiihnt seien: 


6. Rand und kleineres Wandungsfrgt. eines grossen blauschwarzen Bechers 
mit breiter Farbrille unter der Lippe. Lockeres Volutenband mit Palmetten 
Plate VI B 15, 16. zwischen Relieflinien. Darunter: grosse gefliigelte Lowen (?) zwischen 
rechts schreitenden Eroten mit grosser Fackel. 
. Kleines Randfrgt. mit Farbrille; darunter flaues Flechtband. Von der 
Bildzone der rechts schreitende Eros mit Fackel erhalten. 
. Kl. Wandungsfrgt. Volutenband und Palmetten, darunter der rechts 
Plate VI A 7. schreitende Eros mit Fackel. 
. Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Henkelloser Krater an dessen Fuss 2 
Plate VI A 10 u. 11. gegenstiindige Schwiine; springende Béckchen und bartlose Maske iiber 
dem Krater; dazwischen jeweils ein rechts schreitender Eros mit Fackel. 
. Dickes schwarzblaues Bodenfrgt. aus 6 anpassenden Teilen. Kleine 
Bodenrosette mit hochrot gefiirbter Hohlkehle; darum doppelter Fieder- 
Plate VIPA‘6. blettkranz; daraus aufsteigend 6 schmale lange Lanzettblitter, dazwischen 
je eine Weinranke mit Trauben und ein abwechselnd links und rechts 
schreitender kleiner Eros mit Fackel. Hierzu: 
Hamburg. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe. Inv. Nr. 250. v. Mercklin, 
Fiihrer, Tafel XXV, 3, vgl. Text, S. 64. Schwarzblauer attischer Becher mit 
Farbrille unter der Lippe und um das Bodenornament. Eroten mit Fackeln 
abwechselnd nach links und rechts zwischen nach rechts fliegenden 
Schwiinen mit Kriinzen in den Fingen. 
AA. 1918, Sp. 29, Abb 29a. Aus Thrakien. Wohl attisches kleines Frag- 
ment. 
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Zu den hiiufigsten Motiven der figiirlichen Reliefkeramik gehéren auch im Ker- 
ameikos die Scharen der kleineren fliegenden Eroten. Sie tragen grosse Trauben 
(Vgl. S. 201, la, Plate III B 15), Kriinze und Zweige; sie bekriinzen im Fluge 
birtige und unbirtige Masken und treiben sich flatternd in grosser Zahl zwischen 
den sonstigen figiirlichen Darstellungen, aber auch manchmal zwischen dem Rank- 
enwerk der nur ornamental verzierten Becher umher. Auf einem silbrig-rétlich 
glinzenden Fragment eines wahrscheinlich nichtattischen Gefiisses mit merk- 
wiirdigem rautenartigen Randornament, auf dem biirtige Masken aufliegen, eilt 
neben einem Henkelkantharos ein weit ausschreitender Eros mit grossem Kranz in 
den beiden ausgestreckten Hiinden nach rechts. Indes alle diese Typen im Einzelnen 
aufzuziihlen, ihre sehr hiiufig wechselnden Ausbildungen eingehend zu beschreiben, 
wiirde die diesem Aufsatz gesetzten Grenzen allzusehr iiberschreiten. Es geniige 
hierfiir der Hinweis auf die bei Courby, a.a.O., Fig. 69, 12 gezeichneten 10 Typen, 
die wenigstens einen Begriff von dem spielerischen Reichtum bei der Darstellung 
dieser kleinen Erosgestalten auch auf den im Kerameikos gefundenen Becher- 
bruchstiicken vermitteln. 

2. Satyrn 


Die geschwiinzten, oft bocksfiissigen Satyrn sind z.T. bereits unter den “ Antithe- 
tischen Gruppen” (B. Gr. 4 und 5, Plate IV A) beschrieben worden. Die dort 
aufgefiihrten Typen kommen jedoch auch als Einzelfiguren auf den Bechern vor 
und miissen daher aus diesem Grunde hier nicht nochmals aufgefiihrt werden. 
Erwihnt sei aber der auf einem fragmentierten Becher mit der Dionysos—und 
Apollo und Letogruppe (A. Gr. 1 u. 3, Plate I B 6) beschriebene linkshin tanzende, 
langgeschwiinzte Satyr: er kommt in identischer Form auf folgendem weiteren 
Fragment vor: 


1. Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Grosser links schreitender oder tanzender 
Plate VI A 9. bocksfiissiger Satyr, seinen langen Schwanz mit der Linken packend; 
rechts Hinterbeine eines Béckchens. Der Kopf des Satyrs fehlt (wie bei 

Frgt. A. Gr. 1, a.). 


Ausser auf diesen beiden Fragmenten konnte dieser charakteristische Typus sonst 
nirgends festgestellt werden. 

Kleinere Satyrgestalten wurden auf dem Becherfragment der “‘Ganymed”’ — 
Gruppe (A. Gr. 6c, Plate II B 9.), in den antithetischen Gruppen (B. Gr. 3-5) 
und in deren “Anhang (Nr. 3) bereits beschrieben. Auf einem schwarzbraunen 
Wandfragment tanzt ein birtiger, geschwiinzter Satyr mitten in Weinranken, 
wihrend auf einem rohen schwarzblauen Becher der Agoragrabung (Nr. 1925- 
P. 405) 3 grosse und ein kleiner links eilender Satyr, aus verschiedenen Formen, 
zugleich mit den antithetischen Béckchen erscheinen (vgl. B. Gr. 1, 4). Schliesslich 
sei ein kleines, hochreliefiertes, schwarzes, schlecht erhaltenes Bruchstiick wenig- 
stens erwiihnt, auf dem ein Satyr eine Maenade auf dem Schoss zu halten scheint. 

3. Niken 

Zahllos wiederholt sind auch die Typen der fliegenden Nikegestalten auf der Re- 
liefkeramik des Kerameikos. Unter den von vorn dargestellten grésseren Fliigel- 
gestalten sind zwei Haupttypen zu unterscheiden: 
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1. Die von vorn dargestellte Nike mit weit ausgebreiteten Fliigeln. 

a.) Graublaues Randfrgt. mit Farbrille. Randfries: 10-blittrige Rosetten und 
Eierstab in spitzigen Formen zwischen Relieflinien. Darunter: Grossge- 
fliigelte Nike von vorn, auf die eine weitere Nikegestalt von links mit 2 
Kriinzen in den erhobenen Armen zufliegt; dazwischen 2 Eroten in langen 
Gewiindern. 

b.) Kleines blauschwarzes Randfrgt. mit Farbrille, darunter umgekehrter 
Eierstab. In der Bildzone gerade noch der Rest der Nike zu erkennen. 

Plate IV B 25. c.) Vgl. das Wandungsfrgt. B., Gr. 8b. 


Ferner 6 weitere kleine Fragmente mit diesem Niketypus, meist zwischen Fieder- 
blittern, Lanzettblittern, links fliegenden Végeln oder Eroten, Plate VI B 23-25. 


2. Aehnlicher Niketypus mit enger zusammengefalteten, nach aufwiirts gerichteten Fliigeln. 

Plate VI B 22. a.) Rotes Wandungsfrgt. Eierstab, darunter Perlstab und nach unten gekehrte 
Blittchenreihe; rechts Vogel auf Schlinge, links die Nike. 

Plate VI B 21. b.) Glainzend braunes Wandungsfrgt. mit flauem Flechtband, hingender 
Blittchenreihe, kleinem Reiter rechts und der Nike. 

Plate VIB 6. c.) Vgl. den unter A. Gr. 5d beschriebenen fragmentierten Becher und ein 
dickes braunes sehr flaues Wandungsfrgt. unter den 10 dort erwiihnten 
schlecht erhaltenen. Hierzu: 

. Athen. Akropolisscherben. Langlotz, Taf. 90, 1258-Dumont-Chaplain, PI. 
XXXIII, 2.; Watzinger, 4M. 1901, 63, II, b 4 und Courby, a.a.O., Fig. 
70, 20. 

2. Argos. Heraion. Waldstein, a.a.O.. Taf. LXII. 36. 
. Eleusis. Museum. 


4. Andere stehende und laufende Frauengestalten 


1. Stehende Frauengestalt von vorn in Chiton und Mantel. 


a.) Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Oben Flechtbandrest; darunter stehende 
Frauengestalt von vorn in Chiton und Mantel, der iiber beide fast hori- 
Plate VI B 13. zontal gehaltene Arme gezogen ist; rechts hochspringendes Béckchen; 
links Unterkérper und linker Arm einer links eilenden Nike; unten Spiral- 
band iiber Blattschuppen. 
Wandungsfrgt. (vielleicht vom gleichen Becher wie a). Die gleiche stehende 
Plate VI B 14. Frauengestalt, links Fliigelrest der Nike, rechts Teile eines Béckchens, 
oben Flechtband zwischen Relieflinien. 
Parallelen: 
. Athen. Nat. Mus. Inv. Nr. 2361. Formschiisselfragment. mit 2 aihnlichen 
Frauengestalten. Nicole, 1312, Vgl. Courby, a.a.0., Fig. 72, 34, e, f. Seiner 
ganzen Schmuckanordnung nach sowie des Tones wegen scheint dieser 
Formbecher nicht-attischer Herkunft. 
AM. 1901, 67, Anm. 1. Walters-Birch i, 500, 1. 
2. Kopenhagen. Inv. 1037. CV A. Pl. 180, Nr. 3. 


Wenn ein Vergleich mit Gestaltungen der Grossplastik bei den fliichtigen kleinen 
Bildern unserer Reliefbecher auch nur andeutungsweise unternommen werden 
kann, so miisste bei diesen in Miintel gehiillten Frauengestalten an die Musenbasis 
von Mantinea und die im Anschluss an sie entstandenen Typen erinnert werden, 


6 Brunn-Bruckmann, 468. Amelung, Musenbasis von Mantinea, 1895; Studniczka, Artemis und 
8 . . 
Iphigenie, 94. 5 R. Horn, Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen, S. 18. 
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von denen hier nur etwa die sog. grosse Herkulanerin genannt sei. Dass die beiden 
Kerameikosbruchstiicke zu einem Gefiiss gehéren, das sich durch seinen vorziig- 
lichen metallisch schimmernden Ueberzug und die sorgfiiltige Ausfiihrung des 
Reliefschmuckes als der friihesten Gruppe dieser Keramik zugehorig erweist, stimmt 
gut mit der zuletzt durch R. Horn erfolgten Spitdatierung der Musenbasis (“um 
325 v. Chr.’’) zusammen.** Die kleine Relieffigur reiht sich in allen Ziigen jener 
Richtung friihhellenistischer Frauengestalten ein, die—wie Horn iiberzeugend aus- 
fiihrt —noch “ganz in den Traditionen des 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr.” lebt. 


2. Mit Chiton und Mantel bekleidete stehende weibliche (?) Gestalt mit Polos 
auf dem Kopfe, in der gesenkten Rechten undeutliches Attribut, die Linke hoch 
erhoben auf ein Zepter gestiitzt. 


a.) Blauschwarzes Wandungsfragment. Links Kore mit 2 Fackeln (vgl. unten 
Plate III A 12. 3c.) rechts Teile der Gestalt im Mantel. 

b.) Hellgraues Wandungsfragment mit Teilen der gleichen Mantelgestalt. 
Hierzu: 
Kassel. Landesmuseum. Vgl. unter A. Gr. 6, 5. ἢ. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 47, 
Abb. 2a, b; Courby, a.a.0., Fig. 70, 17. Auch auf diesem Becher scheint 
die Polosfigur, wie auf den Kerameikosbruchstiicken, schlecht aus der Form 
gekommen. 


R. Zahn nennt diese Gestalt, a.a.O., 48 zweifelnd Demeter und Courby hat sich 
ihm, a.a.O., 344, ebenso zweifelnd angeschlossen. Leider haben auch die schlecht 
erhaltenen Kerameikosbruchstiicke zur sichereren Deutung nichts beitragen kénnen. 


3. Links eilende Kore (oder Artemis-Hekate?) mit 2 Fackeln. 


a.) Wandungsfrgt. eines diinnen blauschwarzen Bechers. Links oben Re- 
Plate III A 11. lieflinienrest, darunter die links eilende Gestalt mit Fackeln in beiden 
Hinden. 
b.) Weiteres kleines Wandungsfrgt., vermutlich vom gleichen Becher wie a. 
Plate III A 12. c.) Wandungsfrgt. Vgl. oben unter 2a. 
d.) Blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Links Unterkérper der Fackeltriigerin, 
Plate III A 9. rechts Unterkiérper der an ein Postament gelehnten Frauengestalt. Vgl. 
A. Gr. 8c. 
Plate I B 7. e.) Kleines blauschwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Vgl. A. Gr. 4c. 


Parallele: London. British Museum. JHS. 22, 1902, S. 3, Fig. 2. 


Ein bestimmtes Vorbild dieser Fackeltriigerin hat sich in dem dafiir in Betracht 
kommenden Denkmiilervorrat nicht auffinden lassen, soweit die Gestalt nicht ganz 
allgemein an die Darstellungen der Kore auf Reliefs, Vasenbildern und anderen 
Monumenten erinnert. 

5. Verschiedene Einzeltypen 
. Schwarzblaues Wandungsfrgt. Rest einer auf einem pantherartigen Tier 
Plate VI B 17. rechts reitenden Maenade (?). Sie hilt die Linke auf die Kruppe des 
langgeschwiinzten Tieres aufgestiitzt. 
. Schwarzes Wandungsfrgt. Rechts springender Widder mit Reiter. 


68 a.a.0. 5. 17. 
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3. Diinnes schwarzbraun verfirbtes Wandungsfrgt. Auf Postament sitzender 
Plate VI B 19. nackter Jiingling mit erhobener Rechten. Rechts Rest einer rechts eilenden, 
bekleideten weiblichen Gestalt. Unten 6 blittrige Rosette. 
. Blauschwarzes im Relief sehr flaues Wandungsfrgt. Schlangenwiirgender 
Herakliskos. 
. Kleines aussen rotes, innen schwarzes Wandungsbruchstiick Rechts 
Plate VI B 18. stehender birtiger Herakles (nur Oberkérper erhalten) wiirgt den an ihm 
hochspringenden Liwen mit der Rechten. 
3. Wandungsfrgt. mit abblitterndem schwarzblauem Ueberzug. Oben Flecht- 
band, das zu einem nur noch aus Kugeln bestehendem Ornament verkiim- 
Plate VIII B 20. mert ist. Darunter: Fein gezeichnete Weinranken und fliegende Eroten mit 
Kriinzen (einer erhalten) zwischen grossen Schilfblattbildungen (sog. 
Nymphaeae Nelumbo) mit schwer erkennbarer figiirlicher Darstellung. 
ja. Ein zweites ganz gleichartiges Wandungsbruchstiick mit fast identischer 
Plate VIII B 21. Darstellung wie 6. 
. 3 anpassende Bruchstiicke eines schwarzen Bechers mit Resten einer 
Inschrift, die in die Formschiissel eingeritzt war, aus der der Becher ausge- 
formt wurde. Zwischen Relieflinien umlaufendes Friesband aus links 
Plate VI B 20. sitzenden Schwiinen, abwechselnd mit 8 blittrigen Rosetten; darunter 
Triton mit erhobenen. Armen abwechselnd mit links eilender Nike mit 
grossen Fliigeln; dazwischen grosse und kleine Rosetten; unten Boden- 
palmetten mit Schwiinen dariiber.—Oben unter dem Schwanenfries: 


=—-O-4-TTA. 
E. ORNAMENTAL VERZIERTE GEFASSE 

Die ornamental verzierten Scherben attischer Herstellung im Kerameikos 
scheiden sich nach der Art ihres Reliefschmuckes in 5 Gruppen: 

Plate VII A. . Mit einfachem sog. “‘Zungen”’ ornament verzierte Ware. 

Plate VII B. . Schuppenartig mit kleinem Blattwerk iiberzogene Gefiisse. 

Plate VIII A. . Becher, deren Wandung mit Buckeln oder Knauppen verschiedener Form 
oder mit tropfenartigen Gebilden unregelmissig oder in Reihenanordnung 
iiberzogen ist. 

Plate VIII A. . Becher, deren Schmuck in sich iiberdeckenden Palmette- oder Lanzettblit- 
tern besteht. 

Plate VIII B. 5. Becher mit symmetrisch angeordneter Verzierung aus Rebzweigen, Ran- 
kenwerk und Lanzettblittern. 

In allen 5 Gruppen sind Stiicke der guten, diinnen, mit metallisch gliinzendem 
Ueberzug und Farbrillen versehenen Ware vertreten. Sie iiberwiegen in den Gruppen 
3-5. Die an Zahl geringe Gruppe 3 enthiilt besonders viel dieser guten Ware. Ihre 
Herstellung scheint daher schon zu einem friiheren Zeitpunkt zum Abschluss gekbm- 
men zu sein als die der iibrigen Gruppen. In der sehr grossen Gruppe 1 und auch in 
Gruppe 2 ist die gute Ware dagegen in der Minderzahl. Die Masse der in Gruppe 1 
vertretenen Becher mit einfachem Zungenmuster ist sehr hart gebrannt und mit 
mattem glanzlosem Ueberzug von hochroter bis gelb- und dunkelbrauner Farbe 
versehen. Auch in der 2. Gruppe iiberwiegt die keramisch weniger gute Ware. 

Die Fragmente der Gruppe 1 ordnen sich in 2 Untergruppen: 

1. Becher mit einfachen, nebeneinander vom Boden aufsteigenden, oft in 

Plate VII A 1-3. leichter Wélbung heraustretenden Zungen, deren stegartig vorspringende 
Rinder die einzelne Zunge nur durch den halbrunden, manchmal auch 
spitzen oberen Abschluss von der folgenden abtrennen. 
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2. Becher, deren gewdélbt, flach oder manchmal hohl gebildete einzelne 
Plate VIIT A 4-9. “Zungen” durch einen leeren Raum, Reihen von kleinen Ringeln oder 
Kugeln, oder durch eine oder mehrere Relieflinien voneinander getrennt 
sind. Vgl. hierzu Langlotz, Akropolisvasen, Taf. 90, Nr. 1254 und Brogniart, 
Musée de Sévres, Pl. XIII, 8. (aus Melos). (Watzinger, AM. 1901, 61 B, I, 
1). 

Von beiden Untergruppen sind im Kerameikos auch Fragmente gefunden, bei 
denen die “Zungen”’ im Wirbel gedreht erscheinen (Vgl. jetzt Thompson, Hesperia 
iii, D 41, Fig. 72 u. E 85, Fig. 97).*** Bei beiden Untergruppen iiberwiegt — gegeniiber 
Fragmenten von 30 bezw. 20 Bechern der guten mit blauschwarzem Ueberzug sowie 
oft mit Farbrillen versehenen Ware—die Masse der Scherben sehr hart gebrannter 
Gefiisse. Die Grabungen an der Agora haben bisher (November 1934) 6 ganz 
zusammengesetzte und Bruchstiicke von 4 weiteren der guten, 1 grauschwarzen der 
schlechten Sorte aus der ersten Untergruppe ergeben.**> Von der 2, Untergruppe 
fanden sich dort bisher je 2 ganz erhaltene der guten und der schlechteren Ware, 
sowie Fragmente je eines Bechers beider Sorten.** 

Von diesen beiden ausserordentlich zahlreich hergestellten Arten von ἡ Zungen’”’- 
bechern haben sich nun auch Formschiisselbruchstiicke gefunden: 


Kerameikos: 
1. Ziemlich diinnes Randfragment einer Formschiissel aus feingeschliammtem 
rétlich-gelbem Ton. Dicht unter dem Rand Relieflinie. Darunter 3 schmale 
Plate VII A 11. Zungen, dazwischen von unten aufsteigende Reihen aus kleinen Ringeln, 
die oben in einer Bliite enden. 
. Boden einer dickeren Formschiissel mit Fuss, aus hellbraunem Ton. Um 
Plate VII A 12. eine aus 3 fachem Blattschuppenkranz gebildete Rosette liiuft eine Hohl- 
kehle, von der Zungen (?) zwischen doppelten Punktreihen aufsteigen. 
Agora: 
. Inv. Nr. 7450 —P. 2138 --Θ. 1563. Randfragment einer Formschiissel aus 
hellbraunem Ton. Verdickter Rand, darunter Relieflinie und Teile eines 
einfachen “‘Zungen’’ornaments (Untergruppe 1). Thompson, S. 451. 


Erwihnt sei an dieser Stelle noch das Fragment eines Bechers mit Reliefschmuck 
aus konzentrischen Halbkreisen (Plate VII A 10.). Nach einem auf der Agora 
gefundenen vollstiindiger erhaltenen Beispiel hat man sie sich vom Rand aus nach 
unten hiingend vorzustellen.*®» Aehnlich verzierte Becher sind an vielen Orten des 
griechischen Festlandes, der Inseln und Kleinasiens gefunden,**: unterscheiden 
sich allerdings in der Art der Durchfiihrung des Halbkreisornamentes von dem 


58. Auch der bisher einzige ganz erhaltene Becher im Kerameikos, aus dem Grabe Al des von ἢ. 
Eilmann ausgegrabenen Kinderfriedhofes (4A. 1932, Sp. 200) —Hihe 55 em., oberer Dm. 9.5 em.— 
zeigt die Zungenverzierung im Wirbel: Plate VII A 9. 

68b Inv. Nr. 2425 —P. 592; 2426 —P. 593; 2427 —P. 594; 2428 —P. 595; P. 3864 —B. 152 und 3381 — 
Γ. 467; alle 6 mit Farbrille unter der Lippe. Ferner Randfragmente: P. 3379 —T. 465; P. 3380 —T. 466 
und 3124a, ἢ --Γ. 45. Schliesslich 3324 —P. 1111-’ 606 der graue Becher aus ziemlich abgebrauchter 
Form. Vgl. jetzt Thompson, E 74-77, Fig. 93 und 94. 

69 Inv. Nr. P. 3361 —T. 498 und P. 3378 —T. 464; P. 3145 —T. 94 und 3919 —A. 432. Fragmente: 2429 
—P. 596 und 2430 —P. 597. 

6% Inv. Nr. P. 3382 --Γ. 468. Thompson, E 78, Fig. 95a, b. 

6%e Museum Volo, Becher mit schwarzem Ueberzug; Samos: Tigani, schwarzer diinnwandiger Becher 
(aus 16 Fragmenten); Delos, Courby, a.a.O., Taf. XIII, 30; R. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, S. 64, Abb. 24u. S. 73, 
Abb. 32 (Olbia); Priene, ὃ. 106, Nr. 34, 35; Stoddard Collection, Catal., Baur, Nr. 202 und 208. 
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Kerameikosfragment und dem auf der Agora gefundenen Becher. Ob dieses 
Schmuckmotiv aber auf Anregungen zuriickgefiihrt werden kann, die den helle- 
nistischen Tépfern des Kerameikos aus protogeometrischen und geometrischen 
Grabfunden ihrer Zeit zuflossen (Thompson, Hesperia iii, S. 441 ff.), kann fiir 
diese Reliefkeramik noch weniger erwiesen werden, als etwa fiir die Schachbrett — 
und sonstigen geometrischen Muster der “* Westabhang’’-Keramik, bei denen dieser 
Gedanke immerhin niherliegt. Die Zuriickfiihrung auf ein einfaches Guirlanden- 
motiv, wie sie Zahn, Priene, S. 406-407 vorgeschlagen hat, scheint hier doch 
yrahrscheinlicher und natiirlicher. 

Diese Funde an Bechern und Fragmenten, vor allem aber die Formschiissel- 
bruchstiicke (zu denen noch eine Anzahl bei den amerikanischen Grabungen an der 
Pnyx gefundene Formen kommen, die hier noch nicht verwertet werden konnten) 
widerlegen die Meinung F. Courby’s,’° Athen habe nichts oder nur in sehr beschei- 
denem Maasse zur Herstellung dieser Zungenbecher beigetragen. Sie waren viel- 
mehr in Athen ebenso wie an den iibrigen Herstellungsorten der Reliefkeramik von 
deren Anfiingen an ein beliebter Ersatz einfach verzierter Metallschalen. Thr 
Zungenmuster bildete vielleicht eine natiirliche Fortfiihrung der am Ende des 4. 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr. bei vielen keramischen Gefiissformen angewandten Rippen- 
technik.7! Die massenhaften Scherbenfunde von Zungenbechern im Kerameikos, 
auf der Agora und an anderen attischen Fundstellen 12 treten daher nun gleichwertig 
neben die iihnlich verzierte Ware, die fast an allen Orten der griechisch-hellenisti- 
schen Welt zutage getreten ist.” Von ihr unterscheiden sich deutlich nur die 
diinnen, blauschwarzen, oft mit Farbrillen versehenen Exemplare und stellen sich 
ohne weiteres neben die gleichartigen figiirlich und ornamental verzierten Relief- 
becher gesichert attischer Herstellung. Eine sichere Entscheidung iiber die Herkunft 
der iibrigen Fragmente zu treffen, ist vorerst noch nicht méglich. 

Fiir die Gruppe 2, die Blattschuppenbecher, gilt im Wesentlichen das fiir die 
Zungenbecher Gesagte, wenn auch bei ihnen die Zahl der durch Ueberzug und son- 
stige Herstellungsmerkmale als sicher attisch erkennbaren Fragmente wohl noch 
geringer ist als bei Gruppe 1. Der obere Abschluss der mit Blattschuppen verzierten 
Becher besteht hier, 6fter wie bei den meist glatt oder mit einfachen Relieflinien 
unter dem Rand endenden Zungenmustern der Gruppe 1, in den gleichen Randorna- 
menten wie bei den figiirlich verzierten Gefiissen: Eierstiiben, Flechtbindern, 
Wellen- und Volutenbindern sowie Zusammensetzungen dieser verschiedenen 
Randverzierungen. Auch diese im Kerameikos sehr hiiufige Dekorationsart ‘der 
Gruppe 2 kann nicht als “exceptionel dans la série des bols ἃ glacure”’ bezeichnet 
werden,” und 1 im Kerameikos, 2 auf der Agora ausgegrabene Formschiisselfrag- 
mente dieser Becher bestiitigen noch die schon aus der technischen Eigenart vieler 
Kerameikosscherben zu schliessende Herstellung in Athen: 

70 a.a.0., S. 333. τι Vgl. Courby, a.a.0., Chapitre XV, 193-219. 

72 Z.B. Phyle, AM. 1924 (W. Wrede), 218, 22, Abb. 16. 

73 Zu den bei Courby aufgefiihrten aus Delos, Pergamon usw. treten noch 2 Exemplare in der Stod- 
dard Collection (New-Haven, Yale University) Cat., Baur, Nr. 199, signiert mit TOAEMQNOZ® und Nr. 
201. Ferner je einer in Baltimore; University of Michigan, CV A. Taf. XX, 7 (Text, S. 37, iii N) und 
in Rhode Island-School, CV A. iii, N.P., 31, 2. 

74 Courby, a.a.0., 5. 334. 
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Kerameikos: 

Plate VII A 14. Kleines Wandungsfragment einer Formschiissel mit Blattschuppenver- 
zierung. Hellgelber Ton. 

Agora: 

. Inv. P. 3157 —147. Aus 2 Teilen zusammengesetztes ziemlich dickes Form- 
schiisselbruchstiick mit Fussstandring, 2 Randrelieflinien mit Eierstab 
dariiber. Im Boden Gorgoneion. Blattschuppenmuster. Auf der Aussenseite 
3 vertiefte Rillen. Ton hellrosa. H. Thompson, a.a.O., S. 453, Fig. 119. 

. Inv. M. 28 —P. 3089. Fuss einer Formschiissel mit Blattschuppenmuster. 
Im Boden flaues Gorgoneion. Ton hellrotgelb. 


Die Formen der Blattschuppen sind sehr mannigfaltig und kénnen nur schwer 
mit Worten verdeutlicht werden. Eine Auswahl wird auf Plate VII B abgebildet. 
Die Agoragrabung hat bisher nur wenige Fragmente von Bechern dieser Gruppe 
2 ergeben, ein Exemplar befindet sich im Museum in Eleusis und das National- 
museum bewahrt einige Fragmente von den Grabungen am Westabhang der Burg. 

Die 3. Gruppe der ornamental verzierten Becher im Kerameikos besteht aus ca. 
70 Fragmenten einer eigenartig mit Buckeln oder Knauppen verzierten Sorte. Sie 
iiberziehen meist den ganzen Gefiisskérper und nehmen oft nach dem Rand hin an 
Grosse zu. Von der Lippe sind sie durch eine oder mehrere Rillen, Relieflinien, sel- 
tener durch einen der bekannten Friesstreifen getrennt. Die oberste Rille ist wie in 
allen andern Gruppen attischer Herstellung oft hochrot gefiirbt. Die weitaus 
grésste Zahl der Becher gehért der guten blauschwarz glasierten keramischen Ware 
an. Auch ihre Herstellung in Athen ist bisher mindestens durch ein im Kerameikos 
bewahrtes Formschiisselfragment erwiesen: 


Ziemlich dickes Bodenfragment eines Formbechers aus graugelbem Ton. 

Plate VII A 13. Um eine unverzierte Bodenplatte kriftige Hohlkehle und feiner Schnur- 
kreis. Davon konzentrisch aufsteigend Reihen von flachen unregelmissigen 
Buckeln.7* 


Auch einige mit tropfenartigen Gebilden in Reihenanordnung verzierte Frag- 
mente im Kerameikos, wie Plate VIII A, Nr. 10, miissen zu dieser Gruppe gestellt 
werden. Ein Fragment hat statt der Buckel kleine Muscheln. 

Die zahlenmiissig kleinste der ornamental verzierten ist die 4., mit dachziegelartig 
sich deckenden Palmett- oder Lanzettblittern meist bis zum Rand geschmiickte 
Bechergruppe. Sie besteht aus ca. 40 Fragmenten, die das Prinzip 
der Gruppe 2 in grésserem Maasstab zur Dekoration verwenden, 
sich aber deutlich von deren kleinteiligeren Blattschuppenverzierungen scheiden. 
Auch bei dieser Gruppe ist die gute, schwarzblau iiberzogene und mit Farbrillen 
geschmiickte Ware die Regel. Nur selten findet sich unter dem Rand noch ein 
Reliefabschlussmotiv: Eierstab, Rosetten zwischen den obersten Blattspitzen oder 
Flecht- und Wellenbiinder zwischen Relieflinien; die obersten Blattspitzen enden 
meist 1-3 cm. unter dem ausser der Farbrille unverziert gelassenen Rand. Die 
einzelnen Bliitter haben Mittelrippe und verdickte Rinder; zwischen Rand und 


Plate VIII A 4-9. 


τὸ Watzinger, AM. 1901, 61, B, 4. 

a Dass diese Verzierungsart auch ausserhalb Athens angewandt wurde, erweisen Fragmente in 
Samos (Heraion, Inv. Nr. K. 1067; Tigani Mus. 26-32); Zahn, Priene, abb. 531, 543 u. 544 und Delos, 
Courby, a.a.O., pl. XIII, 34. Aus Thrakien ist 4A. 1918, Sp. 37, Abb. 3lc ein Fragment abgebildet. 
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Mittelrippe wiélben sich die beiden Blatthiilften mehr oder weniger hoch empor; die 
Blattspitze fallt manchmal etwas verdickt nach vorn iiber. Ein sehr diinner Becher 
dieser Gruppe mit griinlich-blauem Ueberzug und Farbrille dicht unter der leicht 
nach aussen geschwungenen Lippe liess sich aus vielen Bruchstiicken fast zur 
Hilfte zusammensetzen (Plate VIII A 5).— Auf der Agora ist bisher nur ein ziemlich 
rohes Exemplar dieser Gruppe gefunden.” 

Den Schluss der ornamental verzierten Reliefware im Kerameikos bildet deren 
gewiss reizvollste 5. Gruppe, mit der dem Metallgeschirr besonders nahestehenden 
Ausschmiickung aus symmetrisch aufgeteilten Rebzweigen oder 
Rankenwerk zwischen Lanzettbliittern verschiedener Form. Aehnlich 
den in der vorigen Gruppe beschriebenen wachsen diese schilfartigen Blitter, oft 
wie in organischer Kelchform, von der Hohlkehle des Bodenornamentes, oder aus 
dem sie umgebenden ein- oder mehrreihigen Blattkranz, bis zu einem Randornament 
auf, das sich, aus den bereits bekannten Elementen in reichem Wechsel vielfaltig 
zusammengesetzt, abschliessend um den Becherrand legt. Zu den meist schmalen, 
zart gewolbten, glatten Flichen dieser den Rhythmus angebenden Blitter steht das 
bewegte, feingliedrige Reb- und Rankenwerk in stets fiihlbarem Gegensatz: ge- 
wunden aufsteigende Rebzweige mit zackigen Blittern und schweren Trauben, 
hauchdiinne Ranken mit mehr oder minder sich ringelnden Spiralenden, rosetten- 
arazeen- oder kelchartigen Bliiten und manchmal auf ihnen sich wiegenden kleinen 
Végeln.—Fiir die bereits erwihnten Randornamente dieser Gruppe sind fein 
abgestufte Relieflinienbiinder charakteristisch, die sie begrenzen und ihre einzelnen 
Teile trennen. 

Die enge Verwandtschaft gerade dieser Reliefware mit Metallvorbildern ist schon 
immer gesehen und betont worden.” Neu und entscheidend fiir die Heimat der Werk- 
stiitten dieses unseren Fragmenten zugrundeliegenden feinen Metallgeschirres ist 
die grosse Zahl der nun in Athen zutage getretenen Scherben solcher Rankenbecher: 
wenn noch Courby nur von “deux misérables fragments d’Athénes et un bol grossier 
d’Eleusis” spricht,’7 so darf aus der grossen Masse der nun aus dem Kerameikos 
bekannt gewordenen vorziiglichen Fragmente mit Rankenverzierung auf das Vor- 
handensein hervorragender Gold- und Silberschmiedewerkstitten am Herstellungs- 
ort dieser zahlreichen Imitationen geschlossen werden. Die bekannten Merkmale 
auf den meisten dieser Bruchstiicke zeigen an, dass dies Athen selbst war und 3 auf 
der Agora gefundene Formschiisselfragmente bestiitigen diese Vermutung.’* Von 
der ausserordentlichen Feinheit der Reliefverzierung dieser Fragmente, deren 
Formschiisseln oft wie von Metallmodellen abgeformt erscheinen, geben die abge- 
bildeten Proben einen besseren Begriff als es wortreiche Beschreibung vermiéchte. 


Plate VIII B. 


%b Inv. Nr. P. 4105. Thompson, C 29, Fig. 47. 

7% Watzinger, AM. 1901, 61 zu B I, 9; Courby, a.a.O., 336; M. B. Hobling, a.a.O., 280, dort in Anm. 
2 die vollstindigste Liste der erhaltenen Metallvorbilder. Eine herrliche Glasnachbildung hat P. 
Wuilleumier aus der Sammlung Baron von Rothschild, Paris, veréffentlicht: Le Trésor de Tarente, Paris, 
1930, Pls. XI und XII. 77 a.a.0., 337. 

78 Inv. Nr. 405—P. 54 Bodenfrgt. mit aus Blattkranz aufsteigenden Akanthusblittern. —Inv. Nr. 
P. 2996 —I. 681 Randfrgt. mit Blatt- und Bliitenranken unter Flechtband zwischen Relieflinien. 
P. 1523 signiert H®AIC. Vgl. auch den schénen Becher P. 1811, Thompson, S. 328, Fig. lla, Ὁ, A 74 
und die Fragmente P. 4099, 4100, Thompson, C 16 und 17, Fig. 34 und 35. 
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Auch die Mehrzahl des Bodenmedaillons dieser Becher verleugnet nicht den toreut- 
ischen Ursprung. Ihren motivischen Reichtum und die Vielfalt der Varianten in 
Listen aufzuzihlen oder mit Worten zu umschreiben ist nicht méglich. Haupttypen 
der attischen Ware sind: ein Pallaskopf von vorn mit dreifachem Helmbusch (Plate 
X A 1-4) und das Gorgonenhaupt (Plate X A 5-8). Eine Auswahl charakteristischer 
Rosetten- und Blattmotive zeigt Plate X A 10-20. 


RELIEFFRAGMENTE DER ARISTON-WERKSTATT 
(Plate IX A 1-8) 

Zu den ornamentverzierten Fragmenten im Kerameikos ziihlt noch eine kleine 
Gruppe, deren Zugehérigkeit zu Bechern nicht immer sicher feststeht. Zum Teil 
fehlt bei ihnen auf der Innenseite der Ueberzug, den alle zu Bechern gehérige 
Bruchstiicke stets haben. Watzinger hat AM. 1901, 69, 5 zwei Kannen aus Athen 
beschrieben, die in der Dekoration ihrer Schulterteile durchaus mit den auf Plate 
IX A 1-8 abgebildeten Proben der Kerameikosbruchstiicke iibereinstimmen.*® 
Die grossen und kleinen plastischen Bliitter und jene die iibrige Fliiche bedeckenden 
“plastischen Tupfen” beiden wie der delischen Kannen dieser entsprechen der 
Dekoration der Kerameikosscherben, aus denen einzelne durch die Schiirfe dieses 
Reliefschmuckes herausragen. Bei den besten unter ihnen (Plate IX A 5 α΄. 6) 
erkennt man, dass die “Tupfen” nichts anderes als verkiimmerte Blattschuppen 
sind, deren oben erwiihnte verschiedene Formen auch hier auftreten. Manchmal 
sind sie allerdings durch kleine Kugeln oder Ringel ersetzt, die bei einigen besonders 
schénen Exemplaren auch die gefiederte Mittelrippe der grossen Bliitter links und 
rechts begleiten (Plate IX A, Nr. 5, 6).—Auch die von Watzinger, AM. 1901, 
70 erwiihnte Beschriftung dieser Ware fehlt nicht im Kerameikos: ein feines kleines 
Bruchstiick (Plate IX A 7) zeigt die Buchstaben Al plastisch auf den Fliichen 
des Blattes in einer den beiden delischen Exemplaren des Tépfers Ariston durchaus 
analogen Weise.*° Die Vermehrung dieser von allen iibrigen sich klar scheidenden 
keramischen Relieffragmente, zu denen noch ein auf der Agora gefundenes Kan- 
nenfragment (Thompson, E 86, Fig. 97) und 2 Lampen (E 106, 107, Fig. 98) 
kommen, ergibt allerdings noch immer keine Sicherheit iiber die Heimat dieser 
wichtigsten Werkstatt. (Vgl. jetzt auch Thompson, Hesperia 1934, S. 463 f.). 

An sonstigen beschrifteten Fragmenten des Kerameikos ist nur noch ein Boden- 
bruchstiick zu erwiihnen: in den Zwischenriiumen seines eigentiimlichen rosetten- 
artig angeordneten Blattschmuckes triigt es die Buchstaben OT, sowie den Rest 
eines dritten (Plate [IX A, Nr. 9). Der vereinzelten Dekorationsweise dieses Bruch- 
stiickes entspricht im Kerameikos nur noch die eines einzigen weitern Fragmentes 
mit hochrotem Ueberzug (Plate IX A, 10). 


SPATESTE ΑΒΕ (Plate IX B 13-18) 
Von den ornamental verzierten Fragmenten des Kerameikos sondert sich eine 
kleine Zahl von Stiicken ab, die durch besondere Dicke ihrer Machart, unsorg- 


79 Vgl. auch Courby, a.a.O., Pl. [IX e, f und S. 365. Es erscheint sehr wahrscheinlich, dass diese mit 
Filter versehenen Kannen ein und derselben Werkstatt, der des Ariston, entstammen. Ein Form- 
bruchstiick mit dieser Dekoration ist auf der Agora gefunden: Inv. Nr. P. 3249 —B. 352. 

80 Vel. Courby, a.a.O., 365, Pl. IX, e, f. 
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filtigen meist verfiirbten Ueberzug und verhiltnismiissig rohe Durchfiihrung ihres 
Ornamentschmuckes auffallen (Plate [IX B 13-18). Die Mehrzahl dieser Stiicke ist in 
der S. erwiihnten Schicht unter dem Niveau der Stuckmonumente AA. 1982, 
187 gefunden. Einen besonderen Anlass zur Annahme einer spiteren Stérung dieser 
Schicht hat der Grabungsbefund nicht ergeben. So hitte man diese rohen Stiicke 
auf Grund der Mitfunde in die friihe Kaiserzeit zu datieren. An das Ende der ganzen 
Reihe weist diese Fragmente ja auch ihr roher, die einst fein durchgefiihrten Dekora- 
tionsmotive gewissermassen nur noch in Rudimenten andeutender Reliefschmuck. 
Die Méglichkeit, dass es sich bei diesen Bruchstiicken um iltere Gefiissreste handelt, 
deren Herstellung und Gebrauch vielleicht doch einen gewissen Zeitraum zuriick- 
liegt, soll immerhin erwiihnt werden. Solche Ausliiufer der hellenistischen Relief- 
ware kénnen noch lange neben dem inzwischen liingst in Gebrauch gekommenen 
Ersatz an Sigillata und anderer Tépferware verwandt worden sein. Plate IX B 
gibt einen Begriff von diesen Bruchstiicken und eriibrigt ausfiihrlichere Beschreib- 
ung. Die Fragmente 14 und 17 entsprechen in Machart und Dekoration dem Agora- 
Becher P. 3377. H. Thompson, Hesperia S. 408, hilt pergamenische Herkunft fiir 
mdglich. 


Import (Plate X B) 

Die geringe Menge von Reliefscherben im Kerameikos, deren Eigenart gegeniiber 
der grossen Masse der Fundstiicke an fremden Import denken liisst, scheidet sich 
im Grossen gesehen in 2 Gruppen: eine der attischen Reliefware durchaus analoge 
Gruppe, die wir die éstliche nennen wollen und eine Gruppe von Fragmenten ver- 
schiedenartig verzierter Reliefgefiissformen, die unter dem Begriff westlicher Ein- 
fuhr zusammengefasst werden kann. 

Die uns hier am meisten interessierende dstliche Gruppe, deren Scheidung in 
einzelne Herstellungszentren — wie Delos, Pergamon, Priene, Myrina, Krim, usw. — 
solange nicht endgiiltig erfolgen kann, ehe die Eigenart dieser verschiedenen 
Fabriken und ihre Abhingigkeit untereinander sowie von den griechisch-festlindi- 
schen Herstellungsorten durch entsprechende Einzelbearbeitungen noch nicht er- 
forscht ist,*! wird vor allem durch die mehr oder weniger nach innen geneigten 
oder fast senkrechten Randformen der Becher zusammengehalten. Diese Formen 
stehen im Gegensatz zur meist nach aussen sich 6ffnenden Randform der “bols a 
glacure’’.*? Die Fragmente unterscheiden sich ferner eben durch diese “glacure”’ 
von der localen Ware: der Import im Kerameikos ist vielfach an einem glanzloseren 
Ueberzug (“‘vernis mat’’) zu erkennen, der des bliiulichen Schimmers der attischen 
Ware entbehrt und in allen Farbnuancen vom hellsten Rotgelb iiber alle briiunlichen 
Schattierungen bis ins Grau und tiefe Schwarz spielt.*'— Grundsiitzlich verschieden 
ist auch der Aufbau der Dekoration dieser Importbecher: ihr Reliefschmuck ist in 

81: Vgl. Courby, a.a.O., 377/378. Die von C., Chap. X XI (“Les bols ἃ vernis mat”) vorgenommenen 
Scheidungen bediirfen noch der Nachpriifung an anderen Materialmassen ausser den delischen. Die 
Rolle, die Delos selbst in der Herstellung “‘megarischer’’ Ware gespielt hat, scheint von C., a.a.0., 393 
ff. iiberschiitzt worden zu sein. Der Nachweis hierfiir diirfte durch genaue Untersuchung vor allem 
des noch unpublizierten pergamenischen Materials erbracht werden kiénnen. 

8: Vgl. Courby, a.a.0., 279, 1 und 2. 

83 Vgl. Courby, a.a.O., 369 f. 
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den meisten Fillen in mehreren umlaufenden, iibereinandergesetzten und durch 
Relief- oder Perlstreifen geschiedenen Zonen angeordnet, in denen sich jeweils ein 
und dasselbe Motiv wiederholt.* Die unterste Zone bildet fast immer ein vom 
Boden aufsteigender Blattkelch. Die eingezogene Lippe des Bechers ist in der Regel 
ganz glatt. Farbrillen sind nirgends vorhanden. — Eine Reihe von Beispielen dieser 
von der attischen vor allem auch in den Randdekorationsmotiven durchaus ver- 
schiedenen Ware sind auf Plate X B abgebildet. Ihre genauere Untersuchung muss 
einem Zeitpunkt vorbehalten bleiben, in dem die iibrigen griechischen und klein- 
asiatischen Herstellungszentren der Reliefbecher niher bekannt und bearbeitet 
sein werden. 

Die westliche Gruppe der Importware im Kerameikos-Henkeltassen, farbig 
glasierte Henkelbecher, graue barbotineverzierte Ware und andere Fragmente, die 
nicht zu Gefiissen der “‘megarischen”’ Becherform gehéren-sollen im Zusammenhang 
der iibrigen im Kerameikos gefundenen hellenistischen Tépferware spiiterhin 
bearbeitet werden. 

ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Aus der Masse der bisher bekannten “megarischen”’ Reliefkeramik hebt sich die 
Mehrzahl der im athenischen Kerameikos zutage gekommenen reliefverzierten 
Becher und Gefiissfragmente durch besondere technische und formale Merkmale 
als eine geschlossene Einheit heraus: 

Thr Ton zeigt den spezifisch attischen Charakter. Ueberzug und Mache stehen in 
engem Zusammenhang mit attischer Keramik des ausgehenden 4. Jahrhunderts v. 
Chr.* und in einheitlichem Gegensatz zu importierter oder von anderen Fundorten 


bekannter Ware. 

Die Form der Becher ist —soweit sie sich an*den meist unzureichenden Frag- 
menten des Kerameikos iiberpriifen liess—deutlich durch eine gréssere Gefiisstiefe 
von den bisher besser bekannten Fundmassen aus dem griechischen Osten (Delos, 
Pergamon, Priene etc.) unterschieden: wiihrend diese flacheren, kalottenartigen 
Profilen zuneigen (vgl. Courby, a.a.0., Pl. XII und XIII; Altert vr. Pergamon i, 
2 Beibl., 40-43; Priene, S. 402, Abb. 528), denen ein meist glatter und nach innen 
geneigter Rand angedreht ist, nihern sich die attischen Fundstiicke meist der Halb- 


8 Vgl. Courby, a.a.O., 371. Plate X 13, 21 und 22. H. A. Thompson, a.a.O., 356, 387 (D 47). 

8 Vgl. Courby, a.a.O., S. 359. —Im Piraeusmuseum befindet sich ein Becher (Inv. Nr. “384,’’ Hiéhe 
7, 3.cm.; oberer Durchm. 12, 3 cm.) mit schwarzblauem Ueberzug von der Form der “‘megarischen”’ 
mit etwas abgesetztem, nach aussen sich 6ffnenden Rand und glatter abgeplatteter Bodenfliche. 
Er ist vom Boden aufsteigend in “‘ Westabhang”’ technik mit Lanzettblittern im Wechsel mit an den 
Spitzen umgebogenen Akanthusblittern weiss und gelb bemalt; unter dem Rand, zwischen 2 roten 
Farbrillen, mit einem aus dem umgekehrten Eierstab entstandenen fliichtigen Bogenmiuster; der Rand 
selbst zeigt weisse Dreiecksbemalung. Dieses in der Form sorgfiiltige, in der Bemalung weniger acht- 
same Gefiiss stellt ein wichtiges Zwischenglied dar zwischen der mit ihnlichem ornamentalen Relief- 
schmuck verzierten “megarischen” Ware und jenen bemalten Gefiissen der ““Westabhang” gattung, 
die teilweise aussen ebenfalls Reliefschmuck zeigen: Vgl. Watzinger, AM. 1901, S. 71, Nr. 8a und b, 
73, Nr. 16; ferner im Kerameikos Fragmente von Kelchkrateren, Kantharoi und flachen Tellern; auf 
der Agora grosser Kelch in ‘“‘ Westabhang” technik, Inv. Nr. P. 1495—A. 435 mit Reliefschmuck und 
Fragment einer tiefen Schale mit Aussenreliefs, Inv. Nr. P. 2994—I. 668. — Die durchaus “‘ megarische”’ 
Form des bemalten Piraeusbechers, der Reliefschmuck an den verschiedensten keramischen Formen 
der “‘ Westabhang”’ gefiisse zeigen in ihrem Nebeneinander das zeitliche Uebergreifen beider Gattungen 
zu Beginn der Entwicklung der attischen Reliefbecher. 
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kugel und geben dem Miindungsrand durchweg eine elegant nach aussen ge- 
schwungene Form (vgl. jetzt H. A. Thompson, Hesperia 1934, Fig. 11b, 34-37, 
65-73 und 93-95). Eine unter diesem Randprofil und oft auch um das Bodenmedail- 
lon angebrachte, mit zinnoberroter Farbe (μίλτος) gefiillte Rille ist ein weiteres 
aesthetisch reizvolles Charakteristikum der in Athen hergestellten Reliefgefiisse 
““megarischer”’ Art. Im Kerameikos, auf der Agora und an der Pnyx zahlreich 
zutage gekommene Bruchstiicke von Formbechern dieser Ware schliessen jeden 
Zweifel an deren Herstellung in Athen selbst aus. 

Die niihere Betrachtung des Reliefschmuckes dieser Tongefiisse gibt eine Vor- 
stellung vom Wesen gleichzeitiger Toreutik, deren Reflex in der besonderen Art 
dieses Schmuckes stets schon erkannt worden ist. Sein Reichtum an oft wieder- 
holten figiirlichen und ornamentalen Motiven erlaubt eine Gliederung der Fund- 
massen in Gefiissgruppen mit bestimmt umgrenztem Relieftypenschatz. Die 
Heranziehung der Bruchstiicke anderer alter und neuer athenischer Funde, wie die 
von Akropolis und Agora, und das vollere Verstiindnis, das die in Museen, in 
sonstigen Sammlungen bewahrten und in der Literatur veréffentlichten Parallelen 
an ganz erhaltenen Exemplaren vermitteln, ergiinzt diesen Typenschatz zu einem 
geschlossenen Ganzen von spezifisch attischem Charakter. Die figiirlichen Motive 
(Gruppe A-D) scheinen nicht selten auf attische Vorbilder der Skulptur, Re- 
liefplastik oder Malerei zuriickzugehen und wirken vielfach in der nichtattischen 
Reliefkeramik nach, als die κοινή der hellenistischen Epoche die lokale Eigenart 
mehr und mehr verwischte. 

Gerade zu Beginn der Entwicklung dieser attischen Reliefkeramik hat offenbar 
das figiirliche Element —allerdings in einem anderen Sinne als auf den “‘homer- 
ischen”’ Bechern des benachbarten Boeotien (5. unten) —als Bestandteil des Relief-.- 
schmuckes der Becher eine bedeutsame Rolle gespielt. Die “statuarischen Gruppen” 
(A), die eine grosse Zahl der technisch guten friihen Gefiisse zieren, tragen nicht nur 
in sich selbst einen noch lebendigen mythischen Gehalt (Dionysosgruppe, Poseidon 
und Amymone, Apollo und Leto, Zeus und Ganymed, Theseus und Skiron usw.), 
sondern lassen in ihren wie es scheint nicht immer beliebigen Kombinationen 
(Tarentiner Tonaltiirchen und die Anm. 38 genannten Becher) vielleicht einen uns 
verlorenen inneren Zusammenhang erahnen. Fiir die attische Eigenart bezeichnend 
scheint auch die verhiiltnismiissig grosse Menge figiirlich verzierter Becher unter 
der technisch und formal vorziiglichen Ware am Anfang der Entwicklung dieser 
Keramik.* 

Fundumstiinde und keramische Eigenentwicklung von Technik, Form und 
Verzierung der Reliefgefiisse ergeben fiir Ort und Zeit der Entstehung und des 
Gebrauches dieser Tépferware das hellenistische Athen vom letzten Jahrzehnt des 
4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. ab bis in den Anfang des 1. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. ; spiite 
Ausliiufer und Nachklinge scheinen neben anderer Gebrauchsware, bis in die friihe 
Kaiserzeit hergestellt und benutzt worden zu sein (Plate IX 13-18). Die Art 
der Reliefverzierung zeigte von vornherein eine solche Mannigfaltigkeit im System 
der Anordnung wie in den figiirlichen und ornamentalen Einzelformen, dass z.B. 
die Scherbenmasse des Kerameikos zuniichst den Anblick eines kaum zu glied- 

86 Vol. hieriiber jetzt H. U. von Schénebeck in Mnemosynon Theodor Wiegand, 1938, 8. 60 u. Anm. 8. 
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ernden Reichtums an Schmuckmotiven darbot. Die meisten von ihnen scheinen 
bereits in der Entstehungszeit der ganzen Gefiissgattung vertreten: von den figiir- 
lichen besonders die Motive der Bechergruppen A—C, von den ornamentalen die der 
Gruppen 3-5 dieser Klasse. Bei der Gruppe D der Figurenbecher, in den Gruppen 1 
und 2 der Ornamentbecher iiberwiegt mengenmissig die keramisch weniger gute 
Ware, sodass die Beliebtheit besonders der einfachen Ornamentbecher mit Zungen- 
und Blattschuppenmuster etwa vom 2. Jahrhundert v. Chr. an zugenommen zu 
haben scheint. ** 

Eine genauere Datierung einzelner Gefiisse ist jedoch vorerst auf Grund der indi- 
viduellen Qualitiit ihrer Technik und der Ausfiihrung des Reliefschmuckes im 
Vergleich etwa zur besten Sorte des hier bekannt gemachten Materiales, sowie von 
schwer zu beschreibenden Merkmalen her (allgemeine Mache, Flauheit der ver- 
wendeten Reliefformen im einzelnen usw.) mehr abzuschitzen als bestimmt fest- 
zulegen. Der Versuch einer Aufteilung in Gruppen nach Art und Anordnung des 
Reliefschmuckes gab jedoch durch das Verhiiltnis der Mengen keramisch guter zur 
mehr und mehr entarteten Ware Anhaltspunkte fiir Alter und Fortentwicklung die- 
ser einzelnen Schmuckmotive. 

Die anfiinglich noch auf einer hohen Stufe der Qualitit stehende attische Relief- 
keramik sinkt im allgemeinen iiberraschend schnell herab, sowohl in Bezug auf die 
Mannigfaltigkeit in der Erfindung neuer Schmucktypen wie in der Ausfiihrung der 
Gefiisse. Diesem Abstieg kommt die kiinstlerisch unfruchtbare Vervielfiltigungs- 
technik wohl in dem gleichen Grade entgegen, wie die beginnende Verflachung 
kiinstlerischer Ideen und die mehr und mehr abnehmende Kraft ihrer formalen 
Gestaltung oft erst solche mechanischen Arbeitsweisen und Herstellungsmethoden 
hervorruft und begiinstigt. Bedenkt man weiter, dass das Formengut des Relief- 
schmuckes zudem ja dem untépferischen Werkstoff der Metallkunst entlehnt ist, 
dass man es also ganz im allgemeinen mit keramischen Nachkliingen zu tun hat, 
die schon durch ihre Menge Zeugnis einer von héfisch-aristokratischen zu breiten 
biirgerlichen Formen sich wandelnden Kulturepoche ablegen, so wird die sinkende 
Linie der Entwicklung noch leichter verstiindlich. Um so mehr lernt man den 
hohen Reiz der wirklich guten Stiicke aller Gefiissgruppen schiitzen. Die Eigenart 
dieser letzten spezifisch attischen Keramik ist am stiirksten zu spiiren in der 
bei aller elementaren Einfachheit fein organisierten Halbkugelform vieler Becher, 
in der tépferischen Gestaltung der iiusseren Farbwirkung durch den Gegensatz 
metallisch-schimmernder Glasur zum leuchtenden Zinnober der schmalen Far- 
brillen und schliesslich im formalen Aufbau des vielfach aus seinem toreutischen 
Ursprung keramisch umgebildeten Reliefschmuckes: neben rhythmisch wechselnder, 
streng symmetrischer Anordnung bei den figiirlich verzierten Bechern (Gruppe 
A-B) liuft ungebundene Darstellung einheitlicher Szenen in freier Verteilung 
iiber grosse Fliichen einher (Gruppe C—D); neben einfacher Bedeckung der Becher- 

87 Der Annahme H..A. Thompson’s, Courby’s Classe III gehe Classe I, If und IV voraus (Hesperia 
ili, 1934, S. 455-457) kann ich nichtganz beistimmen: Die gréssere Scherbenmasse des Kerameikos 
(1934: ca. 2000 Fragmente) zeigt, dass es in allen Gefiissklassen Exemplare der nach Technik, Mache 
und Qualitiit der Schmuckformen friihesten Gattung attisch-“‘megarischer” Ware gegeben hat, 


besonders auch der Zungenbecher (Gruppe 1), deren Beginn Thompson erst in das 2. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. setzen michte. 
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wand mit schlichten Ornamentformen (Ornamentgruppen 1-4) stellt sich rhyth- 
mische Aufteilung der Wandungsfliiche durch feingliedrige Pflanzenformen und 
reiche Belebung aus der gesamten organischen Welt (Ornamentgruppe 5). 

Hierzu steht Technik, Form und Dekoration nichtattischer Reliefbecher in vieler 
Hinsicht in grundsiitzlichem Gegensatz: schwarzblaue Glasur und Farbrillen treten 
nur vereinzelt dort auf, wo attische Vorbilder nach Importstiicken nachgeahmt 
werden.** Sonst herrscht ein vom Dunkelbraun bis ins Gelbrot, vom tiefen Schwarz 
bis ins helle Grau spielender matter Ueberzug vor (** Les bols a vernis mat,’ Courby, 
a.a.O., Chapitre X XJ); flache, kalottenartige Formen werden meist von einem glat- 
ten, nach innen geneigten Miindungsrand abgeschlossen. Und schliesslich baut sich 
die ueberwiegend ornamentale Dekoration besonders der éstlichen Fabriken “‘me- 
garischer”’ Ware mit Vorliebe in mehreren umlaufenden, iibereinander liegenden 
Horizontalzonen bis zum glatten Rand auf, wiihrend die attischen Ornamentbecher 
in der Regel eine vom Bodenmedaillon bis zum abschliessenden Umlaufornament 
einheitlich durchgebildete Kelchform zeigen, der sich bei den figiirlich verzier- 
ten Gefiissgruppen die Bildzone vielfach organisch eingliedert. 

In durchweg geringerem Masse ist dies auch bei den in Boeotien entstandenen 
“*homerischen”’ Bechern der Fall: 89 Ihre Bildzone nimmt im Aufbau des Relief- 
schmuckes einen selbstiindigen und—wie leicht zu verstehen—betonteren Raum 
ein; der in den Motiven spirlichere Ornamentschmuck dieser Becher ordnet sich 
ihr am Rand und Boden unter und auch die Form der Becher entfernt sich mit 
Riicksicht auf die Bildzone durch steilere Bildung der Wandfliiche oft von den 
tieferen oder flacheren Kelchformen der anderen Fabriken (Vgl. z.B. London, Brit. 
Museum, H. B. Walters, Catalogue iv, G. 104, Pl. XVI; Athen, Nat. Mus. Inv. Nr. 
2108; Robert, S. 21, Ephemeris 1887, S. 74: Nicole 1286 und Courby, a.O., 284, 2;, 
Athen, Nat. Mus. Inv. Nr. 2113; Robert, S. 38-41; Nicole 1287; Kopenhagen, 
Robert, 5S. 25, D. 2. CV A. Pl. 180, Nr. 1). 

Die aufsteigend sich 6ffnende Kelchform der attischen Becher lisst noch am 
deutlichsten — mehr wie die Einzelformen der Blatt- Ranken- und Vogelornamente — 
spiiren, was zuerst R. Zahn von der Entstehung der Reliefbecher in Aegypten und 
ihrer Anlehnung an iigyptische Urformen vermutet und ausgesprochen hat.*° Und 
gleichzeitig gibt dieser Anklang einen klaren Hinweis auf den verhiltnismiissig 
friihen Beginn der Herstellung derartiger Reliefkeramik in Athen. Hier hat sie sich 
dann bald zu reichem Eigenleben entwickelt. 

Von Technik und Form, von der Wesensart und dem Aufbau des Reliefschmuckes 
der auch an anderen Herstellungsorten schnell aufbliihenden “megarischen” 
Becherkeramik, deren Sonderentwicklung unter sich zuniichst noch nicht niher 
geschieden werden kann, bevor die jeweilige Eigenart durch Einzeluntersuchung 
nicht klarer herausgearbeitet ist (vgl. den fremden Import im Kerameikos, Plate 
X B), heben sich aber die hier besprochenen Reliefbecher deutlich ab: In ihrer 


88 Vgl. R. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 45 ff., Nr. 1-3. 

89 Unter der grossen Scherbenmenge hellenistischer Reliefkeramik im Kerameikos ist nicht ein 
einziges Fragment dieser Becher aufgetaucht —ein Beweis mehr fiir ihre ausserattische Heimat. 

99 Priene, S. 413 ff.; Courby, a.a.0., S. 337, 375 f. und Chapitre XXII, insbesondere S. 427. Vgl. 
jetzt H. Thompson, a.a.O., S. 455. 
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traditionsgebundenen Technik, ihrer eigenwilligen Form, im stets organischen 
Aufbau ihres erfindungsreichen figiirlichen und ornamentalen Schmuckes sind sie 
eine spiite Nachbliite, ein letzter Ausklang attischer Tépferkunst. 


Nach Abschluss des Aufsatzes erhielt ich freundlicher Weise Einblick in die Fah- 
nen der von Herrn Homer A. Thompson bereits fertiggestellten Publikation von 5 
Depotfunden hellenistischer Keramik von der athenischen Agora (inzwischen er- 
schienen in Hesperia iii, 1934, S. 311-480, “Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pot- 
tery”). Wie bei der Verwertung der Agorafunde in dieser Arbeit schon an vielen 
Stellen dargelegt, entspricht der Befund der benachbarten Grabung durchaus den 
keramischen Resten hellenistischer Zeit vom Dipylon. In ihrer Beurteilung weiche 
ich nur in einigen wenigen Punkten von den z.T. aus kleineren Materialmengen 
gezogenen Schliissen H. A. Thompson’s ab. Diese Abweichungen, wie auch die Citate 
des vollstiindig—oft zeichnerisch und fotografisch— wiedergegebenen Materials an 
Reliefkeramik der 5 allein publizierten Brunnen- Cisternen- und Pithosfunde, habe 
ich an den entsprechenden Stellen des Aufsatzes noch einfiigen kénnen. 


W. ScHWABACHER 
ATHEN, 1m 1935 


MEGARIAN BOWLS IN THE REBECCA DARLINGTON 
STODDARD COLLECTION OF GREEK AND ITALIAN 
VASES IN YALE UNIVERSITY 
Piates XI-XIII 


Tue Megarian bowls in the Stoddard Collection, purchased in 1913 from Dr. Paul 
Arndt, have been published in my catalogue with such small illustrations that they 
are of little value. Since it is impossible merely by description to give the reader an 
adequate idea of Megarian bowls, it seemed to the writer of this article necessary to 
republish them with photographs and outline drawings, and those which have fig- 
ured decoration with unrolled drawings. The photographs are reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University; the drawings are by Mr. Herbert 
J. Gute of the Yale Art School. The numbers in the Catalogue have been retained, 
but the order has been changed for obvious reasons. 

The conventional term “ Megarian”’ has been retained in this article, although 
bowls of this class rarely have been found in Megara. They have been manufactured 
in the course of time in almost every Hellenistic center where potters were at work. 
Zahn ' and Pagenstecher * have proved without the slightest doubt that they are of 
Alexandrian origin. One type, however, as we shall see below (no. 202), is based on 
the Macedonian system of decoration. Furthermore, it need hardly be mentioned 
that Megarian bowls are mould-made and that they are cheap substitutes for 
bronze or silver bowls. They were also imitated in glass. 


197. Deep bow] with flaring rim rolled at the lip. Pl. XI. H., 0.075, D., 0.12 m. Warm buff clay, light 
brownish red glaze inside and out. Acquired in Saloniki. 

Above the main frieze (fig. 1) is an egg-and-dart moulding between raised lines, then a row of 
double spirals, topped at irregular intervals by small palmettes. On the bottom is a rosette of 
five heart-shaped petals, surrounded by two rings in very low relief from which radiate calyx 
leaves or sepals of the blue lotus flower,’ alternating with fleur-de-lys 4 and a much taller row of 
palmettes similar to those on the fragment of a Megarian bowl from Olympia ἢ" and almost 
identical with the palmettes on a bowl from South Russia,*® with the exception that the palmettes 
of our bowl have centers of pointed leaves. Above this is a low relief line which serves as a ground- 
line for the frieze, on which, however, only one of the groups stands. 

The main frieze consists of the following figures (pl. XII): 

a) A youthful figure rides astride a bridled panther, rearing to right, and brandishes a thyrsus; 
his floating drapery fills the field. He is attacking a fallen warrior, whose right leg is outstretéhed 


! Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, pp. 413 ff., p. 418. 

2 Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, pp. 64 ff. 

3 See Wm. H. Goodyear, The Grammar of the Lotus, London, 1891, pp. 25 ff., figs. 2-4, pl. IIT, 10 and 
12 (Nymphaea caerulea). The rosette, so common on the bottom of Megarian bowls, is based on the 
ovary stigma of the lotus bulb (see Goodyear, p. 28, figs. 5, 6, 8, also pp. 99 ff., pl. XI). 

‘Similar to Watzinger, 4M. 1901, p. 59, 10; Déchelette, Les Vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule ro- 
maine ii, p. 164, nos. 1164-1166. For a similar design at Delos see Courby, Les Vases grecs ἃ reliefs, p. 
382, fig. 77, 3. The fleur-de-lys is a reminiscence of the trefoil blue lotus calyx (see Goodyear, op. cit., 
pp. 36 f., p. 40, pl. III, 4). 

5 Olympia iv, pl. LXX, no. 1312. Goodyear, pp. 109 ff., traces the palmette back to the Egyptian 
lotus. 

‘Zahn, JdI. 1908, p. 70, fig. 31b. 
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Fic. 1.—Borotian Fasric. Toirp CENTURY B.C. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fig. 9. -- ΡΕΒΗΑΡΒ ANTIOCHENE Fasric. Toirp CENTURY B. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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and the left bent at the knee. With his left hand he holds his shield behind him and with his 
right hand over his head he brandishes a sword. That a panther and not a horse is meant is 
made clear by the frontal view of the head and by the claw which tears at the abdomen of the 
fallen warrior; also the tail is not that of a horse. The figure riding a panther and armed with a 
thyrsus is without doubt to be interpreted as Dionysos.? 

b) Represents a helmeted warrior, nude except for a chiton fastened on his chest but falling 
behind him. The crest of the helmet curves downward over his left shoulder. His left leg is out- 
stretched, his right bent at the knee. In his uplifted right hand he is brandishing a dagger or per- 
haps a thunderbolt. In the field at the right and the left is a rosette. These rosettes seem to iso- 
late him so that he can hardly be associated with the following figure. It frequently happens that 
stamps are pressed into moulds in a very haphazard way. Standing all alone, but brandishing a 
dagger, he reminds one of the Pergamene group of a Gaul who commits suicide after stabbing 
his wife. If the object in his right hand is a thunderbolt, then of course the figure represents Zeus. 

c) Here is a single figure of a young man seated to right on the ground, but leaning against a 
cliff. His right leg is outstretched, his left drawn back, and in his left hand he holds a shield be- 
hind him. There is another example of a figure stamped into the mould without the antagonist 
against whom he is shielding himself. 

d) An animated group of Athena attacking a bearded giant whose serpent-shaped legs end in 
snakes’ heads, as so frequently occurs on the frieze of the Pergamene altar. Athena is clad in a 
Doric peplos girdled at the waist and wears a helmet with crest hanging to left. (Recall figure b, 
where the crest falls to right). With shield held in her left hand behind her she leans diagonally 
to her right and grasps her opponent by the hair, or perhaps by the crest of his very peculiarly 
shaped helmet. The head of Athena is almost in profile to left; that of the giant in profile to right. 

e) A group between large rosettes: between two very small female figures is a huge trophy, 
erected on a pile of stones and decorated with helmet, cuirass and shield. The female figures have 
their hair done up in a knot and wear the Doric peplos. The one to the left holds a bowl in her 
uplifted right hand, the one to the right seems to hold a libation saucer in her outstretched left 


hand. I have not been able to find a parallel for this group in the Hellenistic period, but in the 
fifth century on the Nike balustrade we see two nikai decorating a trophy.* Common enough is " 
one female figure to right about to crown a trophy: on Megarian bowls,* on small terracotta 


7 I know of no other Megarian bowl with Dionysos riding a panther and attacking a fallen warrior. 
For the subject in general of Dionysos riding a panther, either astride or sidewise, Stephani has collected 
the material in CR. 1863, pp. 230 f.; 1867, pp. 161 ff.; 180 ff., and 187. I owe this reference to my friend 
Zahn. Furthermore, Berlin, Furtwiingler, Vasensamml. 2648 and 3589; Pagenstecher, Calenische Re- 
liefkeramik, p. 92, No. 170, pl. 19. See also the beautiful mosaics from Delos, one from the House of 
the Masks, Délos xiv, p. 15, fig. 4, pls. II-III, the other from the House of Dionysos, Délos viii, 1, 
p. 182, fig. 59, pl. LIT; see also W. A. Laidlaw, A History of Delos, 1933, p. 245. On both, Dionysos rides 
sidewise; on the latter he is winged and uses his thyrsus as a lance, as on our bowl. 

8 Overbeck, Griechische Plastik, p. 487, fig. 125; Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, 
plan I. Here one of the nikai is placing a helmet on the trophy. See also the relief in the Glypothek, 
Munich: Wolters, Illustrierter Katalog, 1912, pl. 42, 264; BrBr., 382; von Mach, Handbook of Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, p. 138. The motif also occurs as a decoration on breast-plates from Olympia, in 
the Capitoline Museum (M. Aurelius) and in Venice; see Karl Woelcke, ‘ Beitriige zur Geschichte des 
Tropaions” in Bonner Jahrbiicher 120, p. 169, with references. 

9 See the examples cited by Courby, op. cit., p. 343, 30 (fig. 72, 30). Add to these fragments from the 
Ceramicus, Schwabacher, “‘Hellenistische Reliefkeramik,’’ AJA. 1941, p. 192, A 4. Schwabacher in- 
correctly states under A 4, 11 that the Stoddard bowl has “nur Tropaeon.”’ My text makes it clear that 
the Stoddard bow] should not have been cited by him, for the tropaeum is from a different stamp and 
there are two female figures. Our bowl is not Attic; the bowl in the British Museum, G 101, illustrated 
by Deonna, RA. 1907, p. 255, fig. 5. Courby, pp. 348 ff. thinks the figure is a wingless Victory. See also 
Wuilleumier, Mél. d’arch. et d’ hist. 1929, pp. 63 ff. A, a), b), c), n). For the woman alone standing be- 
tween upright scrolls on a Megarian bowl from Pergamon i, now in Berlin, see Conze in APA. 1902, 
“Kleinfunde aus Pergamon,” pl. V, Pergamon i, Beiblatt, 41, 42, 11; Courby, p. 405, fig. 86, and Oswald- 
Pryce, Terra Sigillata, pl. XXIII, 1. 
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altars 1° and on a terracotta situla from Olbia."' On a gold ring of the fourth century B.c. a female 
figure to right is about to crown an idol which stands on a column.” 

f) Herakles to right strangling the Nemean lion to left. Herakles seems to wear a helmet. The 
lion’s head, almost facing, is pressed against the hero's chest. His right claw is tearing at the left 
leg of Herakles, whose left foot is drawn back so that only his toes touch the ground. The right 
arm and right leg of the hero and the left foreleg and hind leg of the lion are not indicated. The 
tail ending in a broad tuft hangs straight down between the hind leg of the lion and the knee of 
Herakles. Probably from the same stamp is the group on a bowl from Tanagra, now in the Nat. 
Mus., Athens." The closest analogy is found on the frieze of the Pergamene altar, where Aether is 
choking Leon." Similar to our group, but with Herakles to left and the lion to right, is a mould from 
Agrigentum,' a pyxis from Alexandria, now in Stuttgart,'* the central medallion of a saucer in 
Alexandria,” the stucco decoration of a wooden sarcophagus in the Museum of Kertch,!* a Roman 
lamp, and a Roman relief from Cologne 19 and Etruscan scarabs of the late fifth or earlier fourth 
century B.c.?° On the kelebe with reliefs depicting the labors of Herakles, the hero bends down in 
a mighty effort to strangle the lion.2* The same motif occurs on coins.” Then a), b), and d) are 
repeated and a fifth rosette is in the field. g) In frontal view, but with head turned slightly to her 
left, stands Athena, with her hands to her head. She seems to be adjusting or removing her hel- 
met, which has a very peculiar crest. Her feet are not indicated. She is clad in a Doric peplos with 
long apoptygma; behind her is a shield. If she is removing her helmet, she may have belonged 
originally to a composition of the judgment of Paris, but not the one on the bowl of Menema- 
chos.?* I have not been able to find an analogy to g), but somewhat similar in pose is a woman 
carrying a basket on her head and supporting it with both hands (a Pergamene bowl, Louvre 
3393).24 Then follows a repetition of f). 

The stamps used for the mould from which our bow] was made do not fill the space given to the 
frieze, but they were doubtless the best the potter had at hand. The Dionysos group, a); the 
standing warrior, b); the seated warrior, c); the Athena and giant group, d), stand above the 
ground line and below the upper boundary line. On the other hand the trophy group, e), and 
Herakles strangling the lion, f), extend not only below the ground line, but also above the upper 
line. Indeed, the head of Herakles extends even into the egg-and-dart, being much too large for 
the field. It is evident, therefore, that the figures of the frieze were stamped into the mould after 
the ornamentation had been arranged. 

Our bowl belongs very probably to the same Boeotian center of manufacture as most of the 
Homeric bowls, and dates from the third century B.c. 


10 Pharmakowsky, AA. 1909, p. 170, fig. 31; p. 173; Deonna, RA. 1907, p. 247, fig. 2, and p. 258, 
where analogous representations on other monuments are cited. Zahn, JdJ. 1908, p. 48, mentions 
another altar from Eretria. All the altars have been listed by Wuilleumier, op. cit., 1929, pp. 44 ff.; 
see his nos. 5, 9, 12, 14, 16, pl. II, 2. He also publishes a coin from Tarentum, op. cit., pl. II, 3, rep- 
resenting nike to left about to crown a trophy; see also p. 69, 5. See also Woelcke, op. cit., p. 150 
and note 90; p. 164 (on coins). 

1 Bobrinsky, RA. 1904, p. 8, fig. 7; Wuilleumier, op. cit., p. 65, C, 5); Woelcke, op. cit., p. 150 and 
note 89. 2 Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. LXIV, 17, vol. II, p. 290. 

13 Nicole, Supplément 1307 (2109); also Courby, p. 345, fig. 70, 21c. 

\§ Beschreibung der Skulpturen aus Pergamon, 1895, p. 19; Altertiimer von Pergamon iii, 2, pl. VI. 

15 Rizzo, RM. xii, 1897, pl. XI. 

16 Pagenstecher, Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, pl. XXIII, pp. 197 f. 

17 Pagenstecher, Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, p. 62, fig. 75; Schreiber, Exp. Sieglin i, pl. LXX, δα. 

18 Watzinger, Griechische Holzsarkophage aus der Zeit Alexanders des Grossen, p. 62. 

19 Bartoli, Antiche lucerne ii, pl. 29. Here the club is depicted behind Herakles. For the relief from 
Cologne, now in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum, on which the club is between the legs of Herakles, see 
AA. 1898, p. 77, fig. 77. 

20 Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. XVII, 56, 57, vol. ii, p. 85, with club behind Herakles, pl. LXI, 
20, vol. ii, p. 274. 2 Furtwingler, Samml. Sabouroff, pl. LX XIV =Courby, p. 197, fig. 31. 

2 Head, Hist. Num.?, p. 236, fig. 148. 23 Pagenstecher, Exp. Sieglin, pl. XX. 

Ὁ Courby, Les Vases grecs ἃ reliefs, Paris 1922, p. 460, fig. 101, no. 14g. 
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196. Deep bowl with scarcely flaring low rim rolled at lip (pl. XIII). H., 0.087, D., 0.125 m. Warm 
buff clay, dull black glaze inside below, turned partly dull red above; mottled black and red out- 
side, because the glaze is very thinly applied. Acquired in Saloniki. 

Beneath a row of double spirals (fig. 2), topped only occasionally with a tiny palmette, is a 
band of pendent and upright half spirals or wave pattern; then a band of very peculiar wedge- 
shaped eggs and tiny darts and a low relief line. On the bottom a winged gorgoneion with snakes 
tied under her chin is surrounded by a heavy and a fine plastic ring. From the latter radiate a row 
of fronds, between which are tiny palmettes below and larger ones above. Fronds of the same 
shape occur on bowls from S. Russia,?° from Samos,?* and from Antioch.?? Very similar are the 
fronds on a glass bowl from Syria,?* also those on Megarian bowls from the Athenian Agora.?* 
To judge from the color of the clay and the glaze, our bowl is not of Athenian fabric. 

The main frieze consists of the following groups: 

a) Dionysos, very unsteady on his feet, supported by a satyr on his left and a maenad (Ari- 
adne?) embracing him lovingly on his right. Dionysos is nude; there are no traces of his nebrys or 
of his high boots, usually seen on clearer stamps. The maenad is clad in a tight-fitting chlamys 
and a mantle wrapped around her waist. Behind her is a nike flying to right and a dancing Eros 
in frontal view. This group of Dionysos between satyr and maenad, which no doubt goes back to a 
sculptured group of the Hellenistic period, is very common on Megarian bowls; from Athens, 
Tanagra, Kalymnos, Alexandria, Pergamon, S. Russia (Athenian fabric) and Capua; also on 
small terracotta altars from Tanagra and Olbia, on a terracotta situla from Olbia; the same 
Dionysiac group occurs on a Calenian omphalos phiale of Kanoleios, on a medallion of a bow] 
from Reggio, and with slight variations on sigillata vases of Gaul.*° 

b) A nude, beardless man seated to front on a cliff, head turned to right, holds a struggling 
small girl on his knees. She is nude and throws her left hand over her head; her hair is dishev- 
eled. On the right, below, occurs again the dancing Eros and above a large dolphin swims to 
right; on the left, above, occurs again the nike flying to right. This group of a man holding a girl 
on his knees is found on Megarian bowls of Attic manufacture, also on a bowl found at Megara.*! 

c) A female figure draped in a tight-fitting chiton advances to right holding a wreath tied with 
a ribbon in her extended right hand. She is about to crown Apollo seated to right on a cliff over 


* Zahn, JdI. 1908, p. 54, fig. 12b. 26 Collignon, MonPiot vi, p. 56, fig. 16. 

31 Waagé, Antioch-on-the-Oronotes i, pl. XIV, i. 35 Wuilleumier, Le Trésor de Tarente, pls. XI—XII. 

39 Thompson, Hesperia iii, p. 381, fig. 68. D. 37. Cf. also Courby, op. cit., p. 353, fig. 73d. 

80 Krater with applied reliefs, found at Athens, but perhaps of Pergamene fabric: Thompson, 
Hesperia iii, pp. 423 ff., E 153 and pl. III; also fig. 111b; Athenian fabric from S. Russia: Zahn, JdJ. 1908, 
pp. 46-48, fig. lb; Tanagra: Nicole, Supplément au catalogue des vases peints, no. 1300 (2103); Kalymnos: 
Walters, Cat. of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the Brit. Mus. iv, ἃ 100; Alexandria: Pagenstecher, Ezp. 
Sieglin ii, 3, p. 67, fig. 79c; Pergamon: Conze, “ Kleinfunde aus Pergamon,” APA. 1902, p. 20; Capua: 
Pagenstecher, AM. 1908, p. 122, note 2; small terracotta altars: Pharmakowsky, AA. 1909, p. 170, fig. 
82 and p. 173 (from Olbia); Zahn, JdJ. 1908, p. 48, note 3 (from Tanagra); cf. altar in Athens, no. 
11151, and in the Louvre, Deonna, RA. 1907, part 2, p. 251, fig. 4. Calenian omphalos phiale of Kano- 
leios: Pagenstecher, Calen. Reliefkeramik, pp. 10, 14, 36, 78, fig. 35, no. 117, where the literature is 
given; medallion of bowls from Reggio Calabria: NS. 1924, p. 97, fig. 7; terra sigillata ware of Gaul: 
Déchelette, Les vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule romaine ii, p. 55, nos. 306, 307; for a fragment from 
Aquileia stamped by Butrio, see Oswald-Pryce, Terra Sigillata, pl. XX, 4. Cf. also Courby, op. cit., 
p. $41, 3, fig. 69, 3; p. 351, note 8; fig. 78, 21; p. 357; and P. Wuilleumier, Mél. d’arch. et d’hist., xlvi, 1929, 
pp. 44 ff., nos. 1, 5, 6, 9, 12, 16, pl. II, 1 (the group on small terracotta altars); p. 64, e), f), g), h), i), j), 
k), 1), 0), (on Megarian bowls); pp. 64 f., p), 4). τ), (on cups); p. 65, 5) (on terracotta situla); p. 68 y. 
The group also occurs on a small terracotta altar in the Boston Museum, MAAR. ii, pl. 22. For the 
Dionysos group from the Ceramicus, see Schwabacher, op. cit., A 1. 

3: From Athens: Schwabacher, AJA. 1941, A 5; Watzinger, AM. 1901, p. 64d 2; Thompson, Hesperia 
iii, p. 364, fig. 49. C 43; from S. Russia, but Athenian fabric, Zahn, JdJ. 1908, p. 46, fig. 1b; Nicole, 
Supplément, 1326 (incorrectly described as a woman holding a young man on her knees); Benndorf, 
Griech. u. Sic. Vasenbilder, pl. LX, 3, 4; Furtwiingler, Sammlung Sabouroff i, pl. 73. On a bowl found at 
Megara: Walters, Cat. of Greek and Etruscan V ases in the Brit. Mus. iv, G 103 (‘‘ Herakles seizing Auge”’). 
See also Courby, op. cit., p. 345, fig. 70, 25c. 
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which he has thrown his mantle. He is playing a large cithara. His long hair hangs down his back. 
The woman with the wreath does not belong to this group; she is taken over from the group of a 
woman about to crown a trophy, a group referred to under no. 197 6), notes 7-9. This cithara- 
playing Apollo does not occur elsewhere, to my knowledge, on Megarian bowls, but a similar 
stamp was used for a group of a cithara-playing Apollo and Artemis or Leto on a Megarian bowl 
in the British Museum, on fragments from the Ceramicus, on small terracotta altars and on a 
terracotta situla from Olbia.*? Then a second time group b), a second time group a) except that 
behind the satyr, high up in the field dives a small dolphin below which swims a duck. Then a 
third time group b), a second time group c) and a fourth time group b). 

Deep bowl with out-turned rim rolled at the lip. Pl. XI. H., 0.083, D., 0.15 m. Buff clay, lustrous 
black glaze inside, but on the outside the glaze is much worn, especially along the rim. Beneath 
the lip on the outside is a line scratched through the glaze (fig. 3). Below the rim, a row of double 
spirals very slovenly rendered by hand in the mould, then a heart-pattern between relief lines. 
This design is incorrectly called a debased or simplified guilloche pattern, but its prototype may 
be the Minoan double spiral ivy,** although Goodyear “ connects it with the lotus leaf. It fre- 
quently occurs on Attic bowls.** On the bottom is a rosette with six petals, surrounded by a circle 
cut through the glaze, but there are no traces of miltos in it; then a raised circle from which radi- 
ates a calyx of pointed, ribbed leaves on volutes, exactly as it occurs on an Attic bowl found in 
S. Russia.** Attic also are the incised circle around a rosette and the ring beneath the lip.*? To 
judge from these common characteristics, our bow! is without doubt of Attic manufacture. The 
main frieze (pl. XIII) consists of four pairs of goats, each pair rampant about a slender amphora. 
Under each amphora is a large Pan mask and in the field a flying nike holding a comic mask; also 
flying Erotes, holding either beardless masks with long hair, or Dionysiac masks with long beard. 
All these types occur most frequently on Megarian bowls found in the Athenian Agora, a still 
further verification of the Attic fabric of our bowl.** Date, third century B.c. 

82 Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus. iv, ἃ 101 from Athens, illustrated RA. 1907, part 2, p. 255, fig. 5; cf. 
also Courby, op. cit., p. 345, fig. 70, 14; RA. 1907, p. 246, fig. 1 (altar in Louvre); 4A. 1909, p. 170, 173 
(altar from Olbia); RA. 1904, p. 8, fig. 7 (situla from Olbia). A similar motif occurs on a Pergamene 
bowl (Courby, op. cit., p. 461, fig. 102, 20b), but there it is a nymph in chiton and himation. For a 
list of the cithara-playing Apollo grouped with Artemis (Leto?) see also Wuilleumier, Mél. d’arch. 
et d’hist., 1929, pp. 44 ff., nos. 1, 16, pl. I, 2 (on altars); p. 63, a), b), (on Megarian bowls); p. 65, no. 5) 
(situla); p. 67, B. For the fragments from the Ceramicus, see Schwabacher, AJA. 1941, p. 190, A 3. 

88 Mobius, JdI. 1933, p. 33, fig. 22; "Ep. 1887, pl. 13, 4; Evans, PM. ii, 2, fig. 288. 

34 The Grammar of the Lotus, pp. 126 f. 

36 Thompson, Hesp. iii, p. 351, figs. 34, 35; p. 353, fig. 36b (variation); p. 354, fig. 37; p. 357, fig. 41; 
p. 378, fig. 65; cf. Courby, op. cit., p. 340, fig. 68, 7. 

36 Zahn, JdI. 1908, p. 47, fig. 2b. 37 Thompson, op. cit., p. 328, figs. lla, 11b; also p. 454. 

38 For the frequent occurrence on Attic bowls of goats rampant about an amphora or krater see 
Thompson, Hesp. iii, p. 357, fig. 41; p. 359, fig. 44; p. 363, fig. 48; p. 379, fig. 66a and b; Graef-Langlotz, 
Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis ii, 3, pl. 90, no. 1261; Pease, Hesperia iv, p. 294, fig. 41, nos. 175-176 
(North Slope of Acropolis); Zahn, JdJ. 1908, p. 47, fig. 2b; Watzinger, AM. 1901, p. 63 c2; Benndorf, 
Gr. u. Sic. Vasenbilder, pl. 61, nos. 1 and 2=Dumont-Chaplain, Céramique de la Gréce propre, pls. 
XXXI, XL. See also Courby, op. cit., p. 351, fig. 70, 26c, with references. The Pan mask occurs also on 
a bowl from the Agora, Thompson, op. cit., p. 358, fig. 36b, where it is less distinct. The Dionysiac mask 
with long beard occurs on bowls from the Agora, Thompson, op. cit., p. 356, fig. 40; p. 357, fig. 41; p. 
359, fig. 44; p. 263, fig. 48 (on bottom medallion) ; p. 364, fig. 49; Pease, op. cit., p. 294, fig. 41, nos. 175- 
176 (North Slope); and Courby, op. cit., fig. 72, 42b with references. See also Zahn, JdI. 1908, p. 46, 
fig. 1b; Dumont-Chaplain, pl. XX XI, 3=Benndorf, pl. LXI, 6; Fitzwilliam Mus., Cat. of Vases, no. 
220; Robinson, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Vases, no. 531 (from Me- 
gara, but Attic fabric because of its close similarity to Thompson, op. cit., p. 379, fig. 66). Rampant 
goats facing an altar occur on a Megarian bowl made in Italy (Siebourg, RM. 1897, p. 48, no. 16; 
Courby, op. cit., p. 417, fig. 91, 22) and on a bowl found at Delphi a pair of goats rampant about Pan 
(Fouilles de Delphes v, p. 175, fig. 738). See also Courby, op. cit., p. 340, fig. 68, 9. Goats rampant about 
a vase occur as early as the sixth century B.c., on a fragment of a silver band from the Bernardini 
tomb, Curtis, MAAR. iii, pl. 31. In the recently published fragments from the Ceramicus by Schwa- 
bacher, AJA. 1941, p. 200 ff., B 1, he gives a good characterization of this antithetic group. 


Fic. 3.—ATHENIAN Fasric. ΤΉΙΕΡ CENTURY B.C. 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fic. 4. -- ΡΕΒΗΑΡΒ DELIAN Fasric. ENp or CENTURY B.C. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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203. Shallow bowl with low inturned rim (fig. 4). H., 0.058, D., 0.132 m. Brown clay, very thin in 
section; dull red glaze inside and out, with a few blotches of black near the rim. Small pieces of 
bottom missing; repaired. 

Beneath the rim, between relief lines, egg-and-bar moulding. On the bottom, a rosette, partly 
broken away, surrounded by two low relief rings from which radiates a calyx of narrow lotus 
petals and lanceolate leaves, alternating with acanthus leaves with tips turned to right or to left. 
The combination of acanthus leaves and lotus petals occurs on Megarian bowls from quite a 
number of centers of manufacture.*? The frieze consists of a row of Erotes running to right, but 
their heads are in frontal view. They alternate with small boys in the same attitude, except that 
both hands are uplifted; each holds a club, or perhaps an urn, in the right hand and a small 
shield (?) in the left. Both the Erotes and the boys seem to wear peculiar flat hats. The latter also 
occur on bowls from Delos.*° Probably still third century B.c. 

. Shallow bowl with low inturned rim (fig. 5). H., 0.052, D., 0.129 m. Reddish brown ciay, inside 
dull black below and dull red above; outside dull red glaze with a few black blotches around the 
rim and the egg-and-bar moulding. 

On the bottom, which is slightly depressed, a double rosette, surrounded by two concentric 
raised rings from which radiates a calyx of four broad, pointed leaves alternating with four 
acanthus leaves with tips turned over to right and to left alternately. Then a band of five rosettes 
with eleven petals, alternating with laterally placed double palmettes back to back with small 
leaves at their juncture, as on a Delian bowl.‘ Below the rim, egg-and-bar moulding; the bars are 
twisted and are close to the right side of each egg, as on Delian bowls.*? The double rosette on the 
bottom occurs also in Priene ** which Courby (p. 396) thinks is very probably Delian. The same 
double rosette occurs in Delos.“ The calyx of our bowl is the same as that on a Delian bowl in 
the Louvre 45 and similar to those cited above, no. 203, note 39. The stamp for making the ro- 
settes on the wall of our bow! is like the one found in the Agora.** Perhaps Delian fabric. Third 
century B.c. 

9. Deep bowl with out-turned rim (fig. 6). H., 0.08, D., 0.133 m. Buff clay with a very thin coating 
of dark brown varnish turned to red in the firing, except for a few blotches of dark brown within 
and without. Acquired at Saloniki. ᾿ 

Between relief lines beneath the rim, a band of pearls. On the indented bottom, a rosette of 
alternating petals and sepals,‘? surrounded by a raised ring on which the bowl stands. From 
this ring radiate long petals, in one of which is the inscription in raised letters of the maker of the 
mould: TOAEMQNOS. For the same inscription on the same type of long-petalled bowl from 
Anthedon, in Berlin, see Zahn (JdJ. 1908, p. 74, note 31). In that same note Zahn cites three 
other bowls of this class in Berlin, one from Megara, another from Thebes, with the name of the 
maker of the mould: Aphroditos; a third bowl from Thebes with the inscription: Dionysios. A 
mould for making long-petalled bowls was found on the Pnyx; it bears on its base the inscription: 
XAPI.*8 Thompson rightly concludes that the origin and development of this type was at Athens, 
because moulds of this class have been found in the Agora and on the Pnyx. Later, however, the 
type became popular in Boeotia, Delos and elsewhere. It is found even in the Italian Megarian 


39 Bowl from Delos: Courby, op. cit., pl. XII, 12; from S. Russia: Zahn, JdJ. 1908, p. 55, no. 8; from 
Pergamon: Thompson, Hesp. iii, p. 408, fig. 96; Conze, Pergamon i, p. 274, fig. 10, Beiblatt 40, 42, 9, 14, 
43, 1; from Alexandria: Pagenstecher, Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, p. 67, fig. 79a, p. 69, fig. 816; from Athens: 
Thompson, op. cit., p. 409, fig. 96b. A very shallow silver bowl from Nihawand, with four lotus leaves 
alternating with four acanthus leaves radiating from a rosette of five petals, is published by Herzfeld, 
Burlington Magazine 1928, p. 21 f., plate, A-B. 

40 Courby, op. cit., p. 382, fig. 77, 16 (third from left). 1 Courby, op. cit., p. 379, fig. 76, 18. 

4 Courby, p. 379, fig. 76, 2. 4 Zahn, Priene, p. 403, fig. 529, no. 26=Courby, p. 400, fig. 8, 26. 

“4 Courby, op. cit., pls. XI, ¢ and XV, ἢ. 45 Courby, op. cit., pl. XI, ο. 

46 Thompson, Hesperia 1934, p. 453, fig. 120. 

47 Cf. Thompson, op. cit., p. 407, fig. 95; Courby, op. cit., p. 353, fig. 74]. 

48 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 451 f. For the common occurrence of this class of bowl in Athens see 
Thompson, p. 383, fig. 70; pp. 385 f., fig. 73 a and b; p. 406, fig. 94; and his general remarks on pp. 451 f., 
454, 456 f., and 459. 
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Fic. ὅ. -- ΡΕΒΗΑΡΒ DELIAN Fasric. Torrp CENTURY B.C. 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fic. 6.— ATHENIAN Fasric. SEcoND HALF or SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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Fic. 7. -- ATHENIAN Fasric. Seconp ΗΑΙΕ or SECOND CENTURY B.C. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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bowls.*® Another example (fragment of bottom) has been found in Priene.*° Date, latter half of 
the second century B.c. Oxé 1 incorrectly assigns the Italian Megarian bowls to the first century 
B.c. They certainly belong to the second century B.c. 

Shallow bow! with inturned rim (fig. 7). H., 0.067, D., 0.131 m. Light brown clay, dark brown 
varnish turned to dull red within and without, except for a few blotches of black near the rim. 

Beneath the rim, between relief lines, are five horizontal zones: a row of dots; a band of astra- 
gal moulding (bead-and-reel), consisting of small horizontally placed leaves alternating with 
two dots; a row of eggs pointed at the bottom, another row of dots and finally another band of 
astragal (bead-and-reel). In the indented bottom is a rosette of nine petals from which radiate 
long petals separated by jeweling (rows of eight dots). For this design of long, club-shaped leaves 
or petals, separated by raised dots, Athens offers the closest analogy; it occurs on a fragment 
found on the Acropolis, *? on a bowl from the Agora,** on ten fragments from the Pnyx; it occurs 
also on a bowl from S. Russia,* which is of the same shape as our bowl, but bears the inscription 
of its maker: ΦΙΛΩΝΟΣ. Probably this example from S. Russia was made from a mould exported 
from Athens. Whether the same is true for the bowl from Delos,** I do not know. Pagenstecher ** 
publishes a fragment with the same design. For a somewhat similar type from Herakleia, Mace- 
donia, see Keramopoullos (ἘΦ. 1932, p. 67, fig. 21). To judge from the shape and decoration, our 
bowl belongs to the latter half of the second century B.c., and because of the frequent occurrence 
of its design at Athens, it may well be of Attic fabric. 

Deep bow] of semi-oval shape with slightly out-turned rim. H., 0.073, D., 0.135 m. Buff clay, dark 
brown dull glaze turned both inside and out to reddish brown in parts. 

Beneath the rim (fig. 8) a band of eggs without darts. On the bottom, a star of six ribbed 
leaves, surrounded by a broken relief line from which radiates a calyx of six long leaves ribbed 
and pointed at the tip, alternating with six broad, heart-shaped lotus leaves with heavy, blunt 
stems which serve as feet. Around the body, between raised rings, in a band about an inch wide, 
is a floral pattern consisting of an undulating stalk starting and ending at three bunches of laurel 
leaves triangularly arranged; from the stalk grow vine leaves alternately upwards and down- 
wards, and bunches of grapes. The heart-shaped type of lotus leaf appears at Delos;*7 on a bowl 


found at Athens, but probably Pergamene ** and at Pergamon,** but it is copied from toreutic 
art. It is found on the silver bowls from Naples;*° on the cast of part of a silver bowl found at 
Memphis, Egypt, now in the Pelizaeus Museum of Hildesheim.*! The heart-shaped leaf also 
occurs on the inside of a silver pyxis from Tarentum.® For the undulating stalk there is no exact 
parallel, but similar is a bowl from S. Russia; a fragment from Athens * and the Italian bowl 
(Courby, p. 417, fig. 91, 15). Pagenstecher ** mentions a Megarian bowl in Naples (467) “mit 


” 


Weintraubenranken in Relief.” The blunt stems serving as feet are unique, unless there is a 
parallel in the Museum of Thebes (LX. XV, 1), described by Miss Hobling * as having “four blobs 
apparently meant for shells”. 
Our bowl was made from a very perfect mould, and dates from the second century B.c. 
195. Small bow] of semi-oval shape, out-turned rim rolled at the lip (fig. 9). H., 0.054, D., 0.075 m. 
Buff clay, dull black glaze turned partly red inside. 


"9 Siebourg, RM. 1897, pp. 40 ff., no. 17. 

50 Zahn, Priene, p. 407, no. 36, fig. 531. For a similar type from Herakleia, Macedonia, see Kera- 
mopoullos, Ἐφ. 1932, p. 66, fig. 20, 1. 5t Bonn. Jahrb. 138, pp. 81 ff. 

82 Graef-Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis ii, 3, pl. 90, no. 1254. 

5 Thompson, op. cit., p. 384, fig. 71. 

‘4 Zahn, JdI. 1908, p. 72, no. 35, illustrated p. 75, fig. 35. 55 Courby, op. cit., pl. XII, 14. 

56 Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, p. 67, fig. 79e; see also Zahn, Priene, p. 404, fig. 530, 32a, and p. 407, fig. 531, 41. 

ὅτ Courby, op. cit., p. 390, fig. 82, 7. 58 Thompson, op. cit., p. 409, fig. 96b. 

59 Pergamon, Beiblatt, 43, 1 and 2; Courby, op. cit., p. 407, figs. 87, 3 and 4, 88, 33. 

60 4A, 1897, p. 129, figs. 16-17 =Courby, p. 373, fig. 75, ¢ and d. 

8t Rubensohn, Hellenist. Silbergerdt, pl. VII, 20=Courby, p. 373, fig. 75, a. 

6 Wuilleumier, Le Trésor de Tarente (Coll. E. de Rothschild), pl. II, 2. 

6s Zahn, JdJ. 1908, p. 54, fig. 11b. 6 Watzinger, 4M. 1901, p. 61, 8 =Courby, p. 335, fig. 64. 

6 Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, p. 21. 66 BSA, xxvi, p. 288, note 2. 
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8.— PeRHAPS PERGAMENE Fapric. SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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Fic. 9.— ATHENIAN Fasric. SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fic. 10.—MacrEponiAN Fasric. PropaBLy Seconp CENTURY B.C. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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On the bottom, a small rosette, surrounded by four shells which serve as feet; over each shell 
is a mask, beneath which seems to be a fillet tied in a bow knot. From the shells rise four straight 
relief lines, instead of the usual leaves, separating the body into as many compartments filled 
with vines, leaves and clusters of grapes, but no two compartments are alike. In the center of 
one compartment is a small rosette, in others bucrania. Similar fruit-laden sprays of grape-vine 
occur on a bowl from the Athenian Agora;*? Watzinger published an Athenian fragment with 
similar decoration.** Shells serving as feet are not rare, but both shells and masks, as on our 
bowl, occur only, so far as I know, on a bow! of exactly the same shape in the Louvre, H 385.** 
For Megarian bowls from Sparta with shells as feet, see Miss Hobling (BSA. xxvi, pp. 277 ff., 
figs. 1, a; 4, k, 1, m, n, 0, p; 5, b, 0; on the bowl signed by Philokles (fig. 4, 0) the shells are set 
around the mask on the bottom; on the fragment (fig. 5, o) four shells (three preserved) are set 
between alternate rays of the star on the bottom). There are two Megarian bowls in Athens, 
Nat. Mus. 12622 (from Athens) and 2112 (from Boeotia) with four shells as feet, on the former 7° 
there are small leaves between the shells; on the latter ™ the shells divide the field into four com- 
partments. According to Pagenstecher 7 there is a Megarian bowl in Naples (467) with three 
shells as feet, and around the body tendrils with clusters of grapes. In Delphi a Megarian bowl 
was found with four shells around a gorgoneion.” Also on other kinds of ware, shells as a stand- 
ing-base occur. On a fragment of red ware from Delos “ there are three shells around two con- 
centric circles, and on two fragments of bowls from Priene, we again find three shells serving as 
feet.75 In that connection Zahn cites a deep bowl from Volterra, now in Berlin, with three 
shells.76 On a fragment of a black bowl found in Alexandria, now in Dresden, one of the three or 
four shells is preserved.7? In that connection Pagenstecher cites other examples of vases with shells 
as feet: a fragment found in Tarentum, now in the Museum of Bari, and a bowl in Reggio Cala- 
bria. Megarian bowls with masks alone (without shells) as feet are rare. Thompson (p. 363, fig. 
48, C 37) illustrates a fragment found in the Agora with three long-bearded masks as feet. In 
other fabrics, however, such masks are common enough. An interesting example is a deep bowl 
from Crete, now in Berlin,’* published by Watzinger,’* with three heads of Dionysos. Zahn 
(Priene, p. 398) cites a fragment from the Esquiline necropolis, now in Berlin, with three comic 
masks as feet. Medusa masks as feet occur’on a Calenian saucer signed by Canoleius, now in 
Bonn.*° In addition to masks and shells, other objeets serve as feet, such as small knucklebones 
(astragaliskoi), leaves and stems. Astragaliskoi serve as feet on Megarian bowls found at Sparta.®! 
Leaves serve as feet on a Hellenistic bowl from Apulia, now in the Stoddard collection, no. 508, 


fig. 47; also on a cup with one handle from the Esquiline necropolis.*? For stems see above, no. 
200. 


Megarian bowls as small as ours are not very common. For other examples, from S. Russia, 
but not with the same pointed bottom, see Zahn (JdJ. 1908, p. 59, no. 12; p. 62, nos. 17 and 18; 
p. 64, no. 21). Date, second century B.c. 

Shallow bowl with inturned rim (fig. 10). H., 0.061, D., 0.128 m. Buff clay, dull black varnish 
inside, mottled dull black and red outside, very thinly applied. 

On the bottom, wheel ornament with curved spokes within three raised concentric circles. 
Then a zone with five horseshoe-shaped triple arches open above; in each arch, a wheel ornament, 


87 Thompson, op. cit., p. 329, fig. 11b. 

68 4M. 1901, p. 61, 8 =Courby, op. cit., p. 335, fig. 64; see also Courby, p. 349, fig. 72, 45a. 
6° Collignon, MonPiot vi, p. 50, fig. 14. 70 Nicole, Supplément, 1317. 

τι Nicole, Supplément, 1305. 7 Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, p. 21. 

18 Perdrizet, in Homolle, Fouzilles de Delphes v, p. 177, no. 435, fig. 742. 

τ Courby, BCH. 1913, p. 424, fig. 6, no. 721. 

τὸ Zahn, in Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 397, nos. 7 and 8, fig. 526. 

76 For a general discussion see also Courby, Vases ἃ reliefs, p. 470, with notes 6 and 7. 
τῇ Pagenstecher, Exp. Sieglin ii, 3, p. 21, fig. 29. 

78 Furtwingler, Vasensamml., 2866. 79 4M. 1921, p. 76, no. 20, p. 88. 
80 Pagenstecher, Calenische Reliefkeramik, pl. 12, 101, pp. 68 f., p. 138 and note 2. 

δι Hobling, BSA. xxvi, pp. 277 ff., fig. 4, g, k; see also Courby, p. 470. 

82 Zahn, Priene, p. 398. 
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as on the bottom, and across the opening, four or five raised globules; the field between the arches 
is filled with raised globules. Beneath the rim, between plastic rings, a row of wheel ornament. 
This so-called wheel ornament seems to be based on rosettes with swirling petals. An almost 
identical bowl from S. Russia has been published by Zahn.* The fragment of a Megarian bowl 
very similar to the Yale example has been found in Priene;* another fragment (35) with the same 
decoration on the body has, however, a rosette on the bottom. Zahn (loc. cit., p. 407) thought 
that the horseshoe ornament originated from the garland, but now, as he tells me, he has given up 
this theory. In addition to S. Russia and Priene, a Megarian bowl with horseshoe ornament on 
the rim, alternating with shields, is in the Louvre, H. 385.*° Other bowls with the same design 
have been found in Boeotia,* in Athens,*? in Pergamon * and in Delos.** Courby (p. 396) thinks 
that the type of bowl under discussion is a product of Delian industry, but he has not proved his 
point. Since the same horseshoe-shaped ornament occurs on Macedonian coins which depict 
Macedonian shields, it is certain that our bowl and those cited above are products of Macedonian 
industry.** Probably second century B.c. 

Part of a pitcher or jug (fig. 11). H., 0.082, D., 0.115 m. Gray clay, dull dark brown glaze. Neck 
and handle missing. Base of neck restored. 

The shoulder of the pitcher or jug was made from a Megarian bow] inverted, almost identical 
with the preceding example (no. 202) except for a band of rosettes instead of the band of wheel 
ornament with curved spokes. The body of our vase is deeply indented underneath; the neck at 
its base is closed by a strainer of five holes. Around the shoulder, between three raised rings above 
and one below, are seven horseshoe-shaped, triple arches; in each arch, wheel ornament but 
with only seven curved spokes. In the field between the arches, raised globules. On the shoulder, 
traces of the lower juncture of a vertical handle. Somewhat similar in form and decoration is a 
pitcher or jug, also with strainer in neck, in the National Museum of Athens (2148), illustrated 
by Watzinger.®° A fragment of a similar vase was found on the west slope of the Acropolis. The 
Yale jug bears no inscription, but the one from Athens, as well as a very similar one from Delos, * 


is inscribed by Ariston, the letters distributed in pendent lotus leaves. Date, second century B.c. 


Bowl with sharply offset inturned rim (fig. 12). Repaired. H., 0.065, D., 0.115 m. Gray clay 
covered with a coating of dull black paint partly worn away. 

The body is much less curved than is usual, though Megarian bowls with even less curved 
body occur. On the flat, unadorned bottom is a base-ring. Beneath the rim, between raised lines, 
a peculiar egg-and-tassel, each tassel attached to the right side of the egg, as is more common in 
sigillata ware, although it occasionally occurs in Delian fabric.% From the base-ring radiate long, 
club-shaped petals, separated by vertical beading. Between every two petals is an upright 
kerykeion with winged handle occurring four times. The kerykeion is rare in Megarian fabric; it 
occurs, however, in Delos * and on Macedonian coins of Antigonos II Gonatas (277—239).*° On 


8 JdI. 1908, p. 67, 24, illustrated p. 64, and the potter of the lagynos, p. 68, 32, illustrated p. 73, 
makes use of the same bowl for the body. 

* Zahn, Priene, p. 406, 34, fig. 530. 85 MonPiot vi, p. 50, fig. 14. 

86 Cited by Watzinger, AM. 1901, p. 95. 87 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 406 f., fig. 95 a and b, E 78. 

88 Pergamon, Beiblatt, 42, 16; Courby, p. 407, fig. 88, 38. 89 Courby, op. cit., pl. XIII, 30, 

896 Studniczka, JdI. 1923-24, pp. 70 ff., 74, fig. 7, illustrates Macedonian coins with Macedonian 
shields, and gives the literature. The oldest are the issue of 314 B.c. by Cassander’s strategos Eupole- 
mos; the youngest are the coins of Philip V (220-179 B.c.), but they also occur on Roman coins (Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 241). The Macedonian shield is also on a fresco from Boscoreale (Studniczka, loc. cit., 
pl. II right). That our bowl and those with similar horse-shoe ornamentation are products of Mace- 
donian industry I owe to my friend Zahn. In Macedonia this ornamentation occurs as early as the geo- 
metric period (see S. Casson, “‘ Excavations in Macedonia—II”’ in BSA. xxvi, p. 10, fig. 3, pp. 19 f. with 
references). In the Hellenistic period it even occurs in Spain (Bosch-Gimpera, “ Die neueste archiolo- 
gische Titigkeit in Spanien,” 44. 1923-24, p. 218, fig. 33). 

9 4M. xxvi, 1901, p. 69. 91 Courby, op. cit., pl. [Xe. 

% E.g. Dumont-Chaplain, Céramique de la Gréce propre, pl. XXX (upper left corner). 

93 Courby, op. cit., p. 379, fig. 76, 2. 

% Courby, op. cit., p. 390, fig. 82, 12, pl. XTIT, 35. % Studniczka, Jd. 1923-24, p. 74, fig. 7e. 
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Fic. 11.—MAcEponiAn Fasric. PRoBABLY SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fic. 12. -- ΡΕΒΗΑΡΒ DELIAN Fasric. END or SECOND CENTURY B.C. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fig. 18.—Syrian Fasric. Tuirp Century B. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale U 
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a Boeotian bowl (Stoddard Coll. no. 191) of the end of the fifth century B.c. the caduceus as orna- 
ment also occurs, but there it is placed horizontally and is painted. 

Bowl (fig. 13). It does not belong to the Stoddard Collection, but was purchased by Yale Uni- 
versity in 1930 through Professor Henry T. Rowell, Yale 1926, from Dr. Ziadé, Beirut, Syria. 
H., 0.074, D., 0.129 m. Hemispherical body with straight rim sloping outwards. Light brown 
clay, red glaze. 


On the bottom, two raised rings around a rosette which is much worn; beneath the rim, two 
raised horizontal rings. On the side wall, nine large bunches of grapes hanging from their thick 
stems. They had been carelessly stamped into the mould, so that some are placed higher than 
others and at irregular intervals. These clusters of grapes are more naturalistically represented 


than is usually the case in Megarian bowls; nor are there any tendrils. Since examples from Syria 
are rare, it is impossible to give an exact date. Tentatively I should assign it to the third century 
B.c. because of its form. 

In the Antiquarium of Berlin there are four unpublished examples of this ware. 

Inv. No. 30248. On the bottom, two raised rings around a large A in relief; beneath the rim, 
a frieze of goats between two raised horizontal rings. On the side wall, above a band of dots, a 
frieze of dogs chasing a hare, then a crown of pomegranates. 

Inv. No. 30540. On the bottom, which is slightly convex, one raised circle; beneath the rim, a 
band of heart-shaped leaves on broken stems which end in a bunch of roots. On the side wall, a 
frieze of bigas with five-spoked wheels; the horses have long necks and look more like griffins. 

Inv. No. 30257. On the bottom, two raised rings; on the side wall, a crown of pomegranates 
and conventionalized leaves. 

Vasen Inv. 5917. On the bottom, a rosette of eight petals surrounded by a raised ring. The 
rosette is like that on our example. Beneath the rim, between two raised rings, upright double 
scroll pattern. Radiating from the base-ring are seventeen long club-shaped petals. 

Furthermore, three fragments of this ware have been found in Palestine. They are illustrated 
by Bliss and Macalister,** and are said to resemble the so-called Samian ware, but there can be 
no doubt that they are Syrian, for they have the Syrian light brown clay, red glaze and system of 
decoration. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Pyxis of cylindrical shape (fig. 14). H., 0.048, D., 0.068 m. Brown clay, black glaze turned almost 
entirely to reddish-brown in the firing. Repaired but complete. From Corinth. 

Ring-shaped standing-base; plain, moulded rim. Around the body outside, above a band of 
vertical raised lines indicating the terrain, are Bacchic scenes: (a) A man to right, with a bowl 
(cornucopia?) in one hand and a pitcher in the other, is about to sacrifice at a burning altar. At 
the right of the altar is a tree with spreading branches; (b) A nude woman bending to left seems 
to be emptying a vase which she holds in both hands over the head of a child. Between her and 
the child grows a bush of very peculiar shape; (c) A shepherd to left with a goat of which only 
the hind parts are seen; he holds a pedum in the left hand. At the left is a tendril, at the right 
a large tree with spreading branches; (d) A man walking to the left holds a staff in his right hand. 
At the left is a large tree with spreading branches, at the right a tendril; (a) repeated; (ey) Her- 
akles to left, represented in back view, seems to carry in both arms a struggling nymph (?); be- 
hind him leans a large club; (f) A man to left with one hand uplifted seems to be plucking fruit 
from a tree with many branches; at the right, a three-legged table on which are fruit and other 
objects; (g) A female figure to left, nude to the waist, faces a cult-statuette which stands on a 
pile of stones; behind her an altar (3). an unidentified object and a tree with gnarled trunk; (h) 
A woman to right approaches a large pillar. 

As a rule the figures are stamped only once, and it is surprising that the stamp with the wagon 
drawn by goats was not used by our potter. Walters "7 publishes a similar pyxis from Melos, but 
it is much larger than our example, and has a row of studs around the lower part of the body. 


% Excavations in Palestine, 1898-1900, pl. 61, 17-19; on p. 128. 
91 Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus. iv, G 96, pl. XV. 
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Fic. 14.—Roman Pyxis. SEconp CENTURY A.D. 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fic. 15.— Bow. THrown On Pottrer’s WHEEL. PerRHApPs Asta Minor Fasric. HELLENISTIC 
PERIOD 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


Fic. 16.—Bowt THrown On Porrer’s WHEEL. Asta Minor Fapric. SECOND 
CENTURY B.C. 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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Similar in size and decoration to the British Museum example is the pyxis from Syracuse pub- 
lished by Orsi.** A third example is in the Glyptotek Ny-Carlsberg, Copenhagen, and a fourth was 
found in Eleusis.*® Two fragments have been found at Delphi.'°° Otto Kern ' illustrates the 
examples from Eleusis and Melos, also a fragment from Magnesia on the Meander, now in 
Halle, and a fragment from Athens in Bonn. Kern mentions an especially fine example in Kassel, 
a complete example from Athens, now in Bonn, half of a vase from Rhodes, now in Berlin, and 
two small fragments in Berlin. Kern 105 insists that this class belongs to the imperial Roman 
period and not to Hellenistic times, as Walters and Courby claim. Zahn, with his usual courtesy 
and great erudition, informs me that the cypress and other trees on these cylindrical pyxides do 
not occur in this stylization before the second century A.p., and he believes that this class was in- 
fluenced by Roman relief bowls in glass which were blown into moulds. I have found the same 
kind of cypress tree on a Mithras relief from Pannonia, published by Abramié.'® It came from 
the second Mithraeum which was built in the first decade of the third century A.p., according to 
Abramié (p. 69). 

Bowl] with flat bottom and offset upper half of rim sloping outwards (fig. 15). H., 0.076, D., 
0.132 m. Red clay, dull black paint so carelessly applied that parts of the vase were not covered. 
The vase was thrown on the potter’s wheel. 

Around the flat bottom three raised rings, the first serving as a standing-base. Beneath the rim 
and above the base are zones with a series of short incised strokes arranged vertically; they are 
separated by an undecorated zone which is bordered above and below by double incised rings. 

The decoration is not mould-made and therefore the vase is not ‘‘ Megarian,”’ though the shape 
is somewhat similar. Perhaps Asia Minor fabric,'®' from which the stippled Roman ware may 
have been derived. Poetovio was made a Roman colony by Trajan. For the rouletting on terra 
sigillata vessels see Oswald-Pryce.'® Although varnished roulette ware occurs as early as the first 
century A.D., it is not prevalent until the second and third centuries. How much earlier our bowl 
is I do not know, but it is without doubt Hellenistic because of its shape. 

. Shallow bowl with flat bottom and low, upright rim curving inwards (fig. 16). H., 0.051, D., 
0.112 m. Brownish red clay, very thin in section, covered by a thin coating of brown paint turned 
to various shades of brown in the firing. Thrown on the potter’s wheel. ‘ 

Flat standing-base with a very fine incised circle near the edge. Except for a plain band above 
the base and around the rim, the entire body is covered with vertical, short incised strokes. Same 
fabric as No. 206. The incised decoration on both is hand-made. Second century B.c. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The Technique of Manufacturing Megarian Bowls 


First a clay mould of more or less hemispherical form, but without rim, was 
thrown on the potter’s wheel. When it was leather tough, lines were incised with a 
sharp instrument to mark off the zones into which clay stamps of human figures, of 
vegetable motifs or other elements of decoration were pressed. In the bottom was 
stamped a medallion, usually consisting of a rosette or mask. Sometimes the potter’s 
signature was stamped in the mould. The potter often incised free-hand in the 
mould the upper zone and even tendrils and grape vines. Then soft clay, well levi- 


* NS. 1913, p. 271, fig. 13. 99 Courby, op. cit., p. 442, fig. 95. 

100 Perdrizet, Fouilles, p. 178, nos. 443, 444. 

101 Fleusinische Beitrége, Halle, 1909, pp. 14 ff., figs. 1-4. 102 Loc. cit., p. 15. 

103 Fijhrer durch Poetovio, Wien, 1925, p. 75, fig. 16. 

10 Cf. Zahn, Priene, p. 398, no. 9, fig. 525. See also Watzinger, AM. 1901, p. 58, 15a for a West 
Slope bowl with small incised strokes. For two zones of incised stroke ornament on a deep bowl of 
Roman times see Abramié, Fiihrer durch Poetovio, p. 109, fig. 60, and for this kind of incised ornamenta- 
tion on other shapes see Abramié, op. cit., pp. 105, fig. 53; 108, fig. 59; 109, fig. 61, 111, fig. 62. 

105 Terra sigillata, pp. 221 ff., pls. LXXV-LXXVI. 
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gated, was pressed into the mould, which was then turned on the wheel so that the 
interior of the bowl and its rim were wheel-run. When the bowl was dry, it would 
shrink enough to remove it from the mould. That the horizontal zones were incised 
in the mould before the designs were added is proved by our bowl no. 197, where the 
stamp of Herakles choking the Nemean lion is so large that the hero’s head extends 
over the relief lines even into the egg-and-dart moulding. The potter of that bow] had 
only a few stamps at his disposal, and it is evident that he did not make his own 
stamps. I do not believe that the stamps used for making moulds were produced in 
every center of manufacture of Megarian bowls. It seems to me that they were 
made only in important centers such as Athens, Pergamon, Antioch and Alexandria, 
and that they were sold to potters throughout the Hellenistic world. A stamp for 
making the rosette on the bottom of a bowl has been found in the excavations of the 
Athenian Agora.'!® It is mere chance that more have not been found. Stamps for 
Arretine moulds, however, are more common and far more artistic, as, for example, 
those in the Metropolitan Museum, New York.!” 

It does not seem probable that moulds were ever made from a complete metallic 
positive, though casts of parts of silver bowls were found at Memphis, Egypt, and 
have been published by Rubensohn.'°* Not only stamps, but also finished moulds 
were exported, as Zahn (Jd/J. 1908, pp. 51 ff.) has proved. 

When the finished bowl was taken from the mould, it was probably dipped into 
rarnish or dull paint and fired. Sometimes bowls were stacked in the kiln, though our 
Yale bowls show no trace of it, for there is no line of demarcation between red and 
black which is always found when bowls have been stacked. The quality of the 
varnish varies considerably. In general it may be said that bowls with a lustrous 
black glaze are earlier than those covered with a matt varnish which is sometimes so 
sparingly applied that the clay of the vase shows through the varnish. This sparing 
use of varnish and the fact that it is often unevenly applied no doubt explains the 
mottled appearance, partly black and partly red, so common on our bowls. When 
the varnish is sparingly applied with the same thickness throughout it takes on a 
reddish tinge in the firing. At first this was accidental, later it was intentional, as for 
example at Pergamon, and the excellent red of Arretine ware is a result of this dis- 
covery. Indeed not only in the lustrous red, but also in the method of technique 
there is close connection between Megarian bowls and Arretine ware. 

The shapes of Megarian bowls vary somewhat. In some centers of manufacture 
the rim is turned out; in others, as for example at Delos, the rim is turned in. In the 
former the diameter of the lip is of course greater than in the latter. I do not believe 
that this difference of rim may be used chronologically. In other words, it is impos- 
sible to claim that bowls with outturned rim are earlier than those with inturned 
rim. But it may be assumed that bowls which are deep and hemispherical, as our 
nos. 197, 196, 198, are earlier in date than those which are shallow and more or less 
pointed at the bottom, as our nos. 201, 199, 204, 195. It would be, however, rash to 
conclude that all the earlier shapes belong to the third century B.c. and the later 


106 Thompson, Hesperia 1934, p. 453, fig. 120. 
107 Published by Miss Richter in the Festschrift fiir James Loeb, Miinchen, 1930, pp. 77-80. 
108 Hellenisiisches Silbergerat, pls. VIL, 20=Courby, p. 373, fig. 75, a, and IX, 18, 19. 
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shapes to the second. Nor is it possible to differentiate between bowls with plain lip 
and those with a roll at the lip. 

The base-rings in relief about the central medallion on the bottom usually vary in 
thickness, so that one of them serves as a standing-base. But the later bowls of semi- 
oval shape do not stand firmly, and for that very reason shells, masks, stems or 
astragaliskoi were added and served as a more stable standing-base. Under our no. 
195, a good example of this, the references are given. Bowls without base-rings, as 
our nos. 201, 200, are as a rule more closely connected with their metallic prototypes. 
So far as I know, there are no silver or bronze bowls with rings around the rosette on 
the bottom, witness, for example, the silver bowls from Civita Castellana, now well- 
illustrated by Wuilleumier,'®® the gilded silver bowl from Nihawand,"® and the 
bronze bowl recently excavated at Ras Shamra.'! 

The decoration of Megarian bowls varies considerably within fixed limits. What 
Carl Robert calls Homeric bowls'” have elaborate figured friezes illustrating epic 
scenes with explanatory inscriptions. Their centers of manufacture are not vet defi- 
nitely fixed, although many of them were made in Boeotia. A few bowls illustrate 
mimes, farces, or the labors of Herakles.'!** More frequent, however, are those with 
figures taken at random without rhyme or reason, and without any narrative inten- 
tion, as our nos. 196, 197, 198, 203. Popular are Bacchic subjects, appropriate to the 
use of these bowls — they are wine bowls, though they are not very practical for any 
use; they have no handles and do not stand very firmly. Frequently the decoration 
is purely vegetable or floral, without human figures, as nos. 204, 200, 195, or with 
long petals so closely spaced that they give the effect of fluting (no. 199). A very 
useful collection of motifs of Megarian bowls has been made by Courby.' There, 
and in our Yale examples, it is noteworthy that most of the floral designs rising’ 
from the bottom of the bowl are based on the Egyptian water-lily, either the 
nymphaea caerulea with narrow lanceolate petals and calyx, or the nelumbrium 
speciosum with broad petals and calyx leaves rounded at the tip. This alone would 
prove the Egyptian origin of Megarian bowls. In Greece, however, this decoration 
often alternates with the acanthus leaf, as above, nos. 203, 204, 200. No. 203 is inter- 
esting because it illustrates a stylized blue lotus petal, with angular sides like a 
spear-point. The blue lotus flower, the only species used architecturally in Egypt,' 
has only three sepal (calyx) spikes, whereas the rose lotus, the nelumbium speci- 
osum " has a circle of calyx leaves and is not well adapted to architectural ornamen- 
tation. It is indigenous to India, but Herodotus (ii, 92) saw it in Egypt, and it has 
been introduced with great success into the United States. How long before the day 
of Herodotus it was grown in Egypt is not known. It does, however, occur on 
Megarian bowls and their metallic prototypes." 

109 Te Trésor de Tarente, pl. X, 3 and 4. 

0 Herzfeld, Burlington Magazine, May 1928, p. 21 f., plate, A-B. 11 Syria 1935, pl. XXX, 4. 

"2 50. Berliner Winckelmannsprogram. 124 Rostovtzeff, AJA. 1937, pp. 86 ff. 

113 Les Vases grecs ἃ reliefs, figs. 69-72, 74, 76-82, 87-89, 91, 100-102. 

114 Goodyear, The Grammar of the Lotus, pp. 25 ff. τὸ Goodyear, p. 30, fig. 10. 

16 For example, Courby, op. cit., fig. 88, 33; Thompson, Hesp. iii, p. 406, E 79, fig. 96 a and b, both 
Pergamene fabric, and the above-mentioned silver bowls from Civita Castellana and Nihawand, the 


inside of a silver pyxis from Tarentum in the Rothschild collection, Wuilleumier, op. cit., pl. IT, 2, and 
the cast of a silver bowl, Rubensohn, Hellenist. Silbergerdt, pl. VII, 20. 
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In the Stoddard Collection there is only one Megarian bowl with an inscription of 
the potter: Polemon (no. 199). Other known signatures on these bowls and related 
ware may be found in works mentioned by Zahn, Courby, Thompson and others."!” 

P. V. C. Baur 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


117 Zahn, JdI. 1908, pp. 72 ff. and note 31; Courby, op. cit., pp. 363-366, 393, 412, 415-416; Hobling, 
BSA. xxvi, p. 291 (Sparta); Thompson, 1165}. iii. p. 451 (Agora and Pnyx), Schwabacher, AJA. 1941, 
pp. 221 ff. (Ceramicus), and Siebourg, RM. xii, 1897, pp. 40 ff. (Italic fabric). 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE CYPRO-MINOAN SCRIPT 


Tue Cypriote syllabary of the Classical period was the last direct descendant of the 
Minoan linear scripts. It appeared in Cyprus about 700 B.c., and remained in use 
until the first century B.c., when it was displaced by the more flexible Greek alpha- 
bet.! The syllabary was deciphered in the second half of the past century, with the 
aid of bilingual texts. Most of the inscriptions are in Greek; a few are in a language 
which is otherwise unknown, but which may have been spoken by part of the popu- 
lace of the island in the Bronze Age.’ 

The Classical Cypriote script was syllabic, consisting of signs for open syllables 
and for the five vowels which we transliterate a, e, 7, 0, and u. There were no signs 
for closed syllables or for consonants alone. There was no means of differentiating 
between the vowel sounds rendered in Greek by ¢, ἡ. or Ἑ (long from contraction or 
compensatory lengthening), or between 0, w, or ὁ. Voiced, voiceless, and aspirated 
stops were not distinguished graphically. Thus the sign which we transliterate te 
did duty for the Greek syllables te, tn, TE, δε, 5n, SE, θε, θη. and θε, only the con- 
text telling which was intended. It is obvious that we are dealing with the clumsy 
adaptation to Greek of a syllabary which was devised for some other language. 

Evans? was the first to call attention to the resemblance of many of the Classical 
Cypriote characters to signs of the Minoan scripts. The chronological gap between 
the two systems of writing was bridged in 1905 by Sayce,* who showed that a script 
similar to that of the Classical period was in use in Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age, 
and that this was the connecting link between the Bronze Age scripts of Crete and- 
the Iron Age syllabary of Cyprus. Evans finally determined the precise relationship 
between the two scripts in 1909.5 The parent was the Minoan linear script proper; a 
provincial offspring of this, which Evans styled the ““Cypro-Minoan” script, was 
used in Cyprus during the Bronze Age. This Cypro-Minoan script was the direct 
ancestor of the Cypriote syllabary of the Classical period. Evans restated the prin- 
ciple, first suggested by him, and carried further by Sayce, that those signs of the 
Minoan script which are identical with characters of the Classical Cypriote syllabary, 
and particularly those which can be traced through the Cypro-Minoan script, 
probably possessed the same sound values as their late descendants. 

Several scholars have drawn up tables in which the Minoan and Classical Cypriote 
signaries are equated, and in which the sound values of the Classical signs are at- 
tributed to their supposed Minoan prototypes. In 1915 Sundwall* equated thirty- 


1 For the initial date see Casson, Ancient Cyprus, pp. 91 f., and compare AJA. xliii, p. 357. The 
inscriptions published by Edith Hall Dohan and R. G. Kent in AJA. xxx, pp. 249-258, especially 255, 
furnish the final date. The Greek alphabet first appeared in Cyprus in the fourth century B.c., and 
became increasingly common from the third century on. 

2 Sittig, Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. lii, pp. 194-202; Friedrich, Kleinas. Sprachdenkmdler 1932, pp. 
49 f. An objective linguistic comparison of these inscriptions from Amathus with those of the Cypro- 
Minoan script is not yet possible. The use in the Amathus inscriptions of Ε, y, and z (?) speaks against 
linguistic identity. 

3 Cretan Pictographs and Prae-Phoenician Script 1895, pp. 79-80, 83-85. 

4 Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 27, p. 254. 5 Scripta Minoa i, pp. 68-77. 6 JdI. xxx, p. 57 f. 
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three of the fifty-six signs of the Classical Cypriote script with possible Minoan 
antecedents; Persson,’ in 1930, claimed Minoan connections for forty-four of the 
Cypriote signs. Most recently Ventris® identified sixteen Classical Cypriote signs 
with supposed prototypes in the Minoan linear script B, and found less objective 
reasons for attributing sound values to seven other Minoan signs. 

The Cypro-Minoan script played little part in these equations. Sundwall left it 
out entirely; Persson listed only six Cypro-Minoan characters, in the same column 
with the Minoan; Ventris omitted it because, if I understand him rightly,® he re- 
gards the Cypro-Minoan script and language as identical with the Minoan. The 
omission of this script was due primarily to the scarcity of easily available material. 
As recently as 1935, Evans’ list of Cypro-Minoan signs in volume iv:ii of PM., p. 
762, fig. 744, contained only sixteen signs.'° 

The risk involved in the chronological and geographical leap fromi the Minoan to 
the Classical Cypriote script did not long go unnoticed. In 1937 Persson" and 
Casson” published new lists of Cypro-Minoan signs, drawing on material from re- 
cent excavations and on an almost unobtainable publication by Markides, which 
had passed unobserved until then."* The collation of these two lists gives ninety 
inscribed objects of the Late Bronze Age in Cyprus, with a total of sixty-one distinct 
signs. To these one may now add two dipinti in the Metropolitan Museum," one 
unpublished inscription in the British Museum, three in the Cyprus Museum, three 
inscribed cylinder seals, and eighty-six new inscriptions which were discovered at 
Kourion by the Cyprus expedition of the University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and which are published below in Appendix I. These give the re- 
spectable total of one hundred and eighty-five inscriptions, and one hundred and 
ten signs. 

There are two main schools of thought concerning the date at which the Cypro- 
Minoan script was introduced in Cyprus, and the source whence it came. Evans, 
and more recently Dikaios, have argued that writing of Minoan type was used in 
Cyprus in the Early Bronze Age. Evans" bases his argument on the belief that the 
Aghia Paraskevi cemetery, where Sayce’s cylinder'® was found, belongs exclusively 
to the “Copper Age.” The necropolis, however, contains many tombs of the Late 
Bronze Age,'’ and the seal belongs stylistically to this period. Dikaios sees evidence 
for the early use of writing in a vase handle of the Early Cypriote III period, which 
he discovered at Vounous and published in Iraq vii, pl. X, fig. 20. The outer face of 
this was encircled before baking with a row of incisions which Dikaios regards as 
script, with later Cypriote parallels. Mr. Dikaios kindly showed me the handle in 

7 Schrift und Sprache in Alt-Kreta. Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1930, Program 8, p. 17, fig. 6. 

8 AJA. xliv, 1940, p. 510. * AJA. xliv, p. 505, n. 32. 

10 Listed as fifteen, with one more which is not numbered. The signs given as variants of nos. 2 and 
11 are separate characters. The Tekke ring is probably not of the Bronze Age, so the signs known only 
on it drop out, leaving a total of sixteen. 

1 More Cypro-Minoan Inscriptions, in The Swedish Cyprus Expedition iii, pp. 601-618, Appendix I. 

2 Ancient Cyprus, pp. 98-107. 

18 Cyprus, Annual Report of the Curator of Antiquities, 1916, pp. 16 ff. I have not seen this rare pub- 
lication, but have studied most of the original inscriptions, in the Cyprus Museum. 

44 Casson, Iraq vi, p. 40, nos. 1-2. 18 ΡΜ. iv: ii, p. 763. 16 $2 in my list, p. 268. 

17 Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 4. 
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the Cyprus Museum, but I must admit my inability to see writing on it. The in- 
cisions form an irregular running zigzag, and seem to be purely decorative. More 
significant is a series of potters’ marks on vases of the Early Cypriote III period, 
found at Lapithos by the University Museum’s expedition, and published by Miss 
Grace.'® These marks, consisting of vertical and horizontal strokes and crescents, 
are identical with numerals of the Minoan hieroglyphic system, and perhaps show 
some knowledge of Minoan writing in Cyprus at the end of the Early Bronze Age. 
They do not, however, prove that the full hieroglyphic script was used on the island. 
Whether or not the incisions on Dikaios’ handle are script, they certainly do not 
contain signs of the Minoan hieroglyphic system. The evidence for the early use of 
writing in Cyprus is thus extremely nebulous. 

Casson and Persson reject the theory of the early introduction of the script, but 
believe that it was brought from the Greek mainland during the third Late Helladie 
period. Casson 13 ascribes the introduction of the script to Achaean colonists who 
settled in Cyprus at the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century B.c. Persson 39 attributes it to a later migration, which he places about 
1225 B.c. 

It is now possible to study the history of the script in terms of the well stratified 
site of Kourion.”" A brief summary of the new evidence is presented in Appendix I. 
The script first appears at Kourion in the L.C. IA:2 period, and remains in use 
through the L.C. IITA period, that is to say, from about 1500 to about 1150 B.c. Its 
appearance anticipates by a century the period of close contact with Mycenae, so it 
-annot have been introduced by Achaean colonists. The evidence of the stratifica- 
tion is corroborated by that of the Cypro-Minoan characters themselves. These 
derive directly from the Minoan linear script A, and show no sign of Helladie in- 
fluence. 


Greek tradition tells of a large-scale migration of Achaeans to Cyprus following 
the Trojan war. This migration, for which the Dorian invasion was probably re- 
sponsible, is reflected in the Submycenaean pottery and other cultural innovations 
of the L.C. IIIB period. It is to these newcomers that Persson appears to attribute 
the introduction of the Cypro-Minoan script. The Kourion excavations, however, 


18 4JA. xliv, pp. 40-43. 19 Ancient Cyprus, pp. 59 f., 89 f. 20 Schrift u. Sprache, p. 13. 

2. The excavations at Kourion are conducted by the Cyprus expedition of the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, under the direction of Dr. B. H. Hill. Work on the Bamboula site, 
the source of the material discussed in this paper, was supervised by the writer. I am deeply obliged to 
Dr. Hill and to my colleagues, Mr. George H. McFadden and Miss Virginia Grace, for assistance at 
many stages of the work. Mr. and Mrs. John Young helped with the cataloguing, and made the 
squeezes from which my drawings are prepared. Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, director of the Department of 
Antiquities in Cyprus, has done much to make my work in Cyprus successful and pleasant. Professor 
Mary H. Swindler helped in the preparation of this paper, and made a number of important sugges- 
tions. Professor H. Lamar Crosby, Dr. Eugene Schweigert, and Professor E. A. Speiser of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania have read the manuscript and helped me on numerous points. I bear a debt 
of gratitude to the directors and staff of several museums. At the risk of slighting others, I wish to 
express special thanks to Mr. P. Dikaios and Miss Joan du Platt Taylor of the Cyprus Museum, 
Sir John Forsdyke and Mr. Martin Robertson of the British Museum, and Miss Gisela Richter of 
the Metropolitan Museum. Mr. Morgan Marshall has granted me permission to publish a cast in the 
Walters Art Gallery. This publication would not have been possible without the generous support of 
the University Museum, in the field and during the preparation of the manuscript in America. 
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show that the script, far from being introduced by this migration, suddenly dropped 
out of use at this very time. Many inscribed vases were found on the last floors of 
the L.C. IIIA period, but not a single written record ” is dateable to the four and a 
half centuries which elapsed between the end of the L.C. IIIA period and the in- 
tensifying of Oriental influence about 700 B.c., when the Cypriote syllabary re- 
emerged, together with the Phoenician alphabet. How the syllabary survived during 
the interim is a major problem of Cypriote archaeology. 

It has been the custom to term “Cypro-Minoan” every inscription found in Cy- 
prus in a Late Bronze Age context, even when the object inscribed was probably 
imported from abroad. Noting that certain signs occur only on objects which were 
perhaps imported, I have classified the inscriptions according to the wares on 
which they occur. This classification is scrupulously observed throughout the dis- 
cussion and in the sign lists in the Appendices. Class I, the Cypro-Minoan script 
proper, comprises only signs found on objects of indubitably Cypriote manufacture. 
Class II contains signs inscribed on Mycenaean 33 vases of the usual fine ware; 
Class III, characters painted on similar vases. The inscriptions of Class IV are 
incised on large false-necked jars of coarse-tempered fabric. The inscriptions of 
Class V were impressed before baking on elongated bottles and pilgrim flasks of a 
red burnished wheel-made ware which was almost certainly imported. Class VI 
comprises a heterogeneous group of inscribed cylinder seals. A complete list of all 
examples of all signs is given in Appendix IT. 


Crass I 


Tue Cypro-MINOoAN ScrRIPT 


One hundred and one inscriptions of the certainly Cypro-Minoan Class I are known. 
These consist of seventy examples from Kourion,** K. 1-70; Markides’ nos. 1-11; 
the five Enkomi balls, PE. a~e = Persson’s 1:18—22; an unpublished ingot and sherd 
in the Cyprus Museum; and, listed by Casson, a bronze plaque in private possession 
in England, the ingot, Evc.Cyp., p. 15, no. 1535, and the following unpublished 
pieces in the Cyprus Museum: 1492, 1493, 1501, 1502, 1505, and 1503. 

These inscriptions contain seventy-three different signs, of which ten are numer- 
als. The inscriptions are all extremely brief. PE. a contains eight characters; PE. e 
contains seven (two signs illegible); PE.c and M. 9 and 11 contain six characters 
each; PE.b, M. 1 (one a numeral), and P.I. 21 contain four; PE. d, M. 2, P.I. 20, 
K. 1, 2, and Casson: plaque, have three characters; M. 10, P.I. 22, K. 3-11, Cyprus 


22 See Appendix I. The three inscribed sherds from the L.C. IIIB level E in Area A are strays of 
earlier date, and do not prove that there was writing in the L.C. IIIB period. K. 22 is on L.C. II ware, 
K. 41 on a sherd transitional from L.C. II to L.C. IITA. K. 6 is an exact counterpart of K. 3-5, which 
come from L.C. IIIA floor deposits. Not a single one of the many complete vases from the L.C. IIIB 
levels was inscribed. 

23 T use the term “Mycenaean” rather than the more specific ““L.H. III”’ so as not to beg the ques- 
tion of origin. I shun Sjéqvist’s “‘Levanto-Helladic” because of its omnibus use. All belong to the 
period of the L.H. III pottery of Greece. Many reasons have been advanced for considering this ware 
Cypriote. None is entirely satisfactory. The most convincing, superficially, begs the question. It is 
discussed below under Class ITI. 3: See Appendix I. 

35 For the abbreviations used and the bibliography of these inscriptions, see Appendix II. 
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Museum ingot and sherd no. 1502 contain two signs each. The remaining inscrip- 
tions consist of single signs, mostly inscribed on the handles of vases. 

Since the study of the script is concerned primarily with characters which pos- 
sessed fixed syllabic values, it is essential to distinguish such signs from those 
which were only potters’ marks or monograms. The surest criterion for identifying 
signs with syllabic values is their occurrence together in polysyllabic inscriptions. 
Failing this, if a Cypro-Minoan sign is identical with a character used syllabically 
in the Minoan or the Classical Cypriote script, or in both, that sign probably had an 
accepted sound value in the Cypro-Minoan script. A secondary criterion is the fre- 
quency with which a sign occurs. The more it was used, the greater the probability 
that it was in general currency. 

All the signs of Class I except I: 1b, 4b, 5, 6b, 7, 12a, 12c, 15, 16, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
28, 36b, 36f, 42, 53, 54, 55, 58, 60, and 03.326 occur in combination with others, and 
presumably belong to the script proper. Of the exceptions, I:1b, 4b, 12a, 12c, 36b, 
and 36f are graphic variants of signs which occur in combination with others. 
Minoan parallels will be shown below for [:15 16, 25, 27, 28, 42, 55, and 58, and 
Classical Cypriote parallels for 1:5, 53, 54, 55, and 58. Only 1:7, 22, 23, 24, 60, and 63 


~ 


remain unaccompanied and unparalleled. Of these, I:7 might be equivalent to 1:8, 
or even a careless version of I:6a, but is probably a separate sign. Sign 1:60 suggests 
the star of the Minoan hieroglyphic script, but the stylization is different and it is 
unlikely that the two are related. These six signs were probably potters’ marks or 
monograms, or perhaps purely decorative. None occurs more than once. They are 
omitted from the following discussion of the script proper. 

Attempts to trace the history of the individual signs must be limited to the shapes, 
since it is not yet possible to check one’s identifications in the light of linguistically’ 
certain texts. It has been the custom in certain quarters to assume that many signs 
underwent a profound change between the Minoan linear scripts and the Cypriote 
syllabary, turning upside down, round about, or inside out, losing many of their 
characteristic features, and acquiring others. Our increased Corpus of Cypro- 
Minoan signs shows that the characters underwent less change than is sometimes 
supposed, and that the changes which took place followed certain set principles. 

The differences between the Minoan and Cypro-Minoan signs are due primarily 
to the materials and techniques used. The Minoan tablets were incised with a sharp 
tool in wet clay, a facile medium which led to a fluent and often florid style. The 
Cypro-Minoan inscriptions fall into two main technical groups. The Enkomi'‘balls 
resemble the Minoan tablets in that they were inscribed in damp clay, but differ 
from them in being impressed with a dull tool rather than incised with a sharp one. 
This technique led to a graphic style which favored short strokes and the elimination 
of curved lines. Most of the other Cypro-Minoan inscriptions were deeply incised 
with a knife, or similar tool, in relatively hard materials, chiefly pottery. These, even 
more than the clay balls, called for a bold style and the avoidance of curves. The 
difference between the Minoan signs and their Cypro-Minoan descendants can 
usually be explained by this tendency to simplify. Thus the Cypro-Minoan script 


3. The numbers are those of the list of signs in Appendix IIT. 
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linearizes the Minoan character for la (fig. 1).27 The sign for fe loses its tail. Groping 
attempts to render complicated Minoan signs are seen in the various Cypro-Minoan 
forms of the sign for a. This sign does not become standardized in Cyprus until the 
Classical period. 

Thirty-six of the known Cypro-Minoan signs (figs. 1-2) derived from the Minoan; 
twenty of these (fig. 1) survived into the later Cypriote syllabary. Of the signs of 
Minoan origin, that for to (fig. 1) and nos. 1:15, 19, 27, 35, and 42 we 2) are paral- 
leled only in Linear A; the signs for ko, le, lo (1b), and sa (fig. 1) and sign 1:12 
(fig. 2) in Linear A and the hieroglyphic script. The signs for ke, na, and su (fig. 1) 
and nos. 1:14, 16, 28, 29, 37, and 61 (fig. 2) occur in both Linear A and B, but the 
Cypro-Minoan examples have characteristics which are paralleled only in Linear A. 
The character for mu (fig. 1) is at present paralleled only in the hieroglyphic script; 
future discoveries may reveal an er nig prototype for the Cypro-Minoan sign 
in Linear A. The signs for ku and mi (fig. 1) are not now known in Linear A. Both 
occur in the hieroglyphic and Helladic — ku also in Linear B. Since both signs 
survived from the hieroglyphic to the Helladic script, they probably passed through 
the usual intermediate stages; future excavations may well reveal Linear A antece- 
dents for these Cypro-Minoan signs. Thus all the Cypro-Minoan characters of 
Minoan derivation are paralleled in Linear A, or in signs which one may assume to 
have existed in Linear A. More than half of them could have come only from that 
script. The Cypro-Minoan script contains not a single sign which is specifically 
Helladic. This complements the stratigraphical evidence that the script was intro- 
duced to Cyprus prior to the period of intimate contact with mainland Greece, and 
leads to the conclusion that the Cypro-Minoan script derived directly from the 
Minoan linear script A. 

In fig. 3 are shown eight Classical Cypriote characters which appear to have a good 
Minoan lineage, but for which a Cypro-Minoan stage is not demonstrable. Future 
excavations may reveal Cypro-Minoan examples of these signs. All but the charac- 
ters for po and ro have antecedents in Linear A, some only there. Sundwall (JdJ/. xxx, 
pp. 49, 54) claims a Linear A prototype for the Linear B sign for po; the identifica- 
tion is not convincing, and the Linear A sign is, in any case, far from ours. See below, 
p. 261, for the signs for me and ru. Close as these Classical Cypriote signs are to the 


indicated Minoan characters, their equation will remain dubious until Cypro- 


Minoan examples are available. Two Classical Cypriote characters with Minoan 
27 An abbreviated bibliography of signs is appended under figs. 1-9. The following abbreviations 
are used: 
Hieroglyphic script: M.: F. Chapouthier, Les Ecritures Minoennes au Palais de Mallia, p. 31, fig. 12. 
‘.: Evans, Scripta Minoa, pp. 181-231, catalogue of hieroglyphic signs. 
Linear A: .: PM. iv: ii, p. 677, fig. 659. 
3.: Sundwall, JdJ. xxx, pp. 42-51. 
Linear B: .: PM. iv: ii, facing p. 684, fig. 666. 
3.: Sundwall, JdJ. xxx, pp. 51-55. 
Helladic: .: PM. iv: ii, p. 745, fig. 728. 
: Blegen and Kourouniotis, AJ A. 1939, pp. 557-576. 
B1-4 are the tablets in figs. 8-11. I have designated the lines in the tablets 
by letters of the alphabet, beginning at the top. Thus B. Ic is fig. 8, third 
line from the top. 
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parallels, those for pu and se (fig. 9, p. 263), appear to enter the late syllabary through 
Class III rather than the Cypro-Minoan script proper. 

The Cypro-Minoan numerals, 1:64-73, are identical with those of the Minoan 
linear scripts. This numerical system continues to be used in the Classical Cypriote 
syllabary.?* 

There is as yet no certain evidence of the direction of the Cypro-Minoan script. 
It probably followed its prototype in running from left to right. The asymmetrical 
signs of the two scripts face in the same direction. The Classical Cypriote syllabary, 
perhaps under Phoenician influence, usually runs from right to left. Paphian in- 
scriptions, however, are an exception to this, and writing from left to right is occa- 
sionally found in other parts of the island. The direction of the writing does not 
affect the orientation of the individual characters of the Classical syllabary. The 
retrograde forms of I1:16b and V:6 may indicate that the scripts to which these 
signs belong run from right to left. 

Ventris (AJA. xliv, 1940, p. 505, n. 32) seems to regard the Cypro-Minoan script 
and language as purely Minoan. The Cypro-Minoan script, however, contains four- 
teen signs (figs. 4-5) which have no Minoan counterparts. The origin of these non- 
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Fig. 5.—Cypro-MInoan CHARACTERS WITH . . 

script, and is not to be regarded as an 

element in the formation of that script. 

The only non-Minoan script which was sufficiently common in Cyprus to be a 
candidate for the non-Minoan elements of the Cypro-Minoan script is cuneiform. 
There is, however, no recognizable cuneiform influence on the non-Minoan signs. 
These are close in style, if not detail, to the Minoan elements of the script. They 
were probably invented for the Cypro-Minoan script, to indicate sounds for which 
characters did not exist in the Minoan script. If this is correct, and the language 


28 Myres, Cat. Cesnola Coll., p. 534 f., no. 1868. 
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of the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions contained sound combinations not used in the 
Minoan language, we are forced to the conclusion that the early Cypriote language 
was not identical with the Minoan. 

Greek was probably spoken in Cyprus by a minority after the establishment of 
Achaean colonies there in the fourteenth century B.c.2* It became the dominant 
language of large parts of the island as a result of the twelfth-century migration. 
Those inscriptions which antedate the Greek colonization, and probably many of 
later date, are in a language which is neither Greek nor Minoan. Both Persson *° 
and I 51: have read certain Cypro-Minoan inscriptions as Greek. Such interpretations, 
even if intrinsically probable, should not be considered final until we know that 
equally good readings are not available in the non-Greek language of the island, or 
until an abundance of inscriptions removes the risk of coincidence. 

The characters in fig. 5 make their first documented appearance in the Cypro- 
Minoan script. None of these can be traced directly to the Minoan or Helladic 
scripts, though a Minoan prototype may perhaps be inferred for [:5. All are retained 
in ithe Cypriote syllabary of the Classical period. These appear to represent com- 
binations of sounds for which the Cypro-Minoan script did not inherit characters.* 
Though these signs were probably devised for the rendition of the native Cypriote 
language, one must not overlook the possibility that they were created for Greek, 
which used them in the Classical period. 

The Classical Cypriote syllabary consists of fifty-six signs. Twenty-one of these 
(fig. 1) came from the Minoan linear script A, by way of the Cypro-Minoan. Eight 
more (fig. 3) have Minoan parallels, and are probably descended through the Cypro- 
Minoan script, though they are not yet known there. The signs for ma, re, and so 
(fig. 5) first appear in the Cypro-Minoan script, and enter the late syllabary from 
it. The signs for 2, yi, pu, and one of those for se (fig. 9, p. 263) apparently derive from 
the script of Class III, found on Mycenaean pottery in Cyprus. This accounts for 
thirty-five of the fifty-six signs of the syllabary, and leaves twenty-one characters 
unexplained. 

Several family groups are discernible among the Classical signs. Some of these can 
be traced to their Minoan origins, and cast interesting light on various problems of 
both script and language. Three such groups consist of pairs of signs for the sylla- 
bles sa and ta, se (the form in fig. 9) and te, and si and ἐΐ (fig. 1). Each pair can be 
traced to variants of a single character in the Minoan hieroglyphic script. Thus the 
characters for sa and ta both derive from the cuttle-fish sign; se and te are both 
represented in the hieroglyphic script by a three-branched plant, the one plain, 
the other with leaves at the base of the stem. The signs for 5ὲ and ἐΐ were originally 
arrows, with or without feathers on the shaft. The common origin of these signs is 
probably to be explained by the phonetic kinship of 5 and ¢. The fact that signs 
which represented phonetically related syllables in the late syllabary derive from 


29 For an unprejudiced discussion of this vexed problem, see Hill, A History of Cyprus i, pp. 83-94, 
especially 83-85. 

30 Symbolae Philologicae O. A. Danielsson Octogenario Dicatae, pp. 269-273. 

3t AJA. xliv, pp. 109-108. 

3 The sign for so is perhaps an exception to this. See p. 259. 
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common hieroglyphic ancestors furnishes the best possible proof that their sound 
values were preserved essentially intact from the Minoan hieroglyphic to the Clas- 
sical Cypriote script. 

One of the Cypro-Minoan signs for so (1:5, fig. 5) is the same as Evans’ B59, but 
upside down. Ventris (AJA. 1940, p. 510) ascribes to Evans’ B59 the value to. The 
Cypro-Minoan and Classical Cypriote character for to derives from a Linear A 
character, Evans’ A63. This sign does not occur in Linear B, nor is B59 found in 
Linear A. The two characters differ from each other only in the position of the verti- 
cal line, which is at the side of the sign in Linear A, but at the center in Linear B. 
B59 is probably a symmetrical development of A63, with its sound value. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that B59 is closely related to the Cypriote sign for 
so; in fact, the similarity of the two signs is in itself an argument for the accuracy of 
Ventris’ identification. The only difficulty is chronological. The Cypro-Minoan 
script derives from Linear A. Evans’ B59, however, is known only in Linear B and 
the Helladic script, of which the Cypro-Minoan is otherwise independent. Future 
discoveries may solve the problem. 

I find no basis for a comparison of the proposed antecedents of the Classical 


Cypriote signs for su and tu. This casts suspicion upon the equations suggested. 
The lineage of the sign for tu (fig. 3) is probably correct, in spite of the lack of 
Cypro-Minoan examples. That of the character for su (fig. 1) is more vulnerable, and 
must therefore be considered uncertain. 

The Greek language is poor in sibilants; it would not be surprising if the Minoan 
and pre-Greek Cypriote languages were more richly endowed. Although certainty 


is not now possible, several signs which perhaps represent a sibilant other than the 
Greek sigma are mentioned here for what they are worth. The Classical Cypriote - 
syllabary possesses two signs for se. One (fig. 9) is rare in the Cypriote syllabary and 
unknown in the Cypro-Minoan script proper. It occurs, however, in Cyprus, painted 
on Mycenaean ware. This sign derives, as shown above, through Linear A, from a 
hieroglyphic character which is closely related to the ancestor of the late sign for fe. 
The second and much the more common of the Classical signs for se (fig. 1) is ap- 
parently found in the Cypro-Minoan script, and occurs incised on L.H. IIT pottery 
in Cyprus. This sign has counterparts in the Helladic and both Minoan linear 
scripts; I am unable to trace it to the hieroglyphic script. It has no recognizable 
relation to the sign for te. The two signs for se are thus distinct in origin, and pre- 
sumably possessed different sound values in Linear A. By the time of the Classical 
syllabary, however, the phonetic distinction appears to have been lost. 

The identity of our sign 1:6 (fig. 2) with the Phoenician samek is probably due to 
coincidence. 

The sign for so cannot be traced, except by inference, beyond the Cypro-Minoan 
script, and then only to Linear B and the Helladic script. The Classical Cypriote 
sign for zo (fig. 3) has close parallels in Linear A and B, but none as yet in the Cypro- 
Minoan or Helladic script. The Classical Cypriote signs for other syllables beginning 
with zeta are creations of the Classical syllabary, and have no counterparts in the 
earlier scripts. Even the sign for zo is missing from the Cypro-Minoan script. This 
suggests the possibility that the Cypriote language did not possess the sound 
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represented by the Greek zeta. The similarity of the late sign for zo to the Minoan 
character may be due to coincidence, or it is just possible that the Classical sign 
was taken directly from the Minoan script with the value zo. It is more probable 
that the sign was used in the Cypro-Minoan script as well, but with a value other 
than that of the Greek zeta. If this contained a non-Greek sibilant, it would have 
been useless for the Greek of the late syllabary. When the script was adapted to the 
Greek language, this sign, no longer needed with its original value, may have been 
pressed into service for the Greek zeta. 

Our sign I:12 (fig. 2) and Evans’ A3 = B9 and B37 are close in shape to the Cypro- 
Minoan sign (fig. 1) to which the value δὲ is attributed. Careless drawings of these 
signs are so similar to each other as to cause some confusion, but there is no doubt 
that they are four distinct characters. Ventris (AJA. 1940, pp. 510, 512) ascribes 
to Evans’ B9 the value #2, on combined Cypriote and Etruscan evidence. Evans’ 
sign, however, is probably not the ancestor of our sign for δὲ, and there is no evidence 
in Cyprus for the $-sound. Ventris’ demonstration by Etruscan analogies begs the 
question. ‘ 

One of the most important family groups of Classical Cypriote characters is that 
which includes the signs for a, e, ku (fig. 1), me, ru (fig. 3), ma (fig. 5), Fa, xa, za, ze 
(fig. 6), ὁ and yi (fig. 9, p. 263). These signs share a basic structure consisting of an X 

or opposed ares, and are differentiated 
from each other by various combina- 
( x ) ( ) ( ) ( tions of short vertical or diagonal lines 

AN " above and below in the central axis. 

Fa Fa χα za ze Two short lines in the same register 
may be replaced by a chevron. Some 
of these signs can be traced to the 
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Cypro-Minoan and Minoan scripts. 

The Minoan signs of this group were apparently distinct in origin, but became 
assimilated in shape to the sign for a at the time of the linear scripts. Here we find 
a basic structure consisting of S-shaped lines, tapering ares, or superimposed con- 
cave and convex ares. The two sides of the sign are always connected by a horizontal 
cross-bar. These curvilinear forms presented difficulties in the recalcitrant media 
of the Cypro-Minoan script, which led to various independent attempts at simplifica- 
tion. The Cypro-Minoan variations on the basic type include opposed ares, opposed 
chevrons, superimposed concave and convex ares, and parallel vertical lines. The 
connecting horizontal bar is missing from sign 1:36g (fig. 1) and from the sign for ma 
(fig. 5). It was entirely abandoned in the Classical Cypriote syllabary.** 

In the Minoan and Cypro-Minoan scripts there are fewer combinations of dis- 
tinguishing marks than in the later syllabary. The use of these distinguishing marks, 
however, is absolutely consistent, which consistency shows that they were con- 
sidered fundamental. Since this is the case, one may assume that these marks of 
differentiation furnish a reliable index to the Classical Cypriote connections of the 
Minoan and Cypro-Minoan signs. Both early scripts possess the types with single 


38 The horizontal bar on the sign for e was a special creation of the late syllabary, not a survival from 
the preceding scripts. 
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vertical lines above and below, and with two lines above and one below (fig. 1). The 
Minoan script has a sign with one line below and none above (fig. 3); the Cypro- 
Minoan, one with two lines above and none below (fig. 5). These markings are char- 
acteristic of the Classical Cypriote characters for a/e, ku, me/ru, and ma. 

The Classical signs for a and e share the distinguishing marks of the Cypro- 
Minoan sign 1:36 (fig. 1) and its Minoan antecedents. The Classical sign for e is 
distinguished from that for a by the addition of a horizontal bar, usually to the right 
of the median line. This has no counterpart in the Cypro-Minoan script, but is a late 
device to make one inherited character do duty for two distinct sounds. Linear B 
possesses a comparable bi-form of the sign for a, with two cross-bars instead of the 
original one. The differentiation is consistent, and indicates two distinct sound 
values.* Linear A and its derivative, the Cypro-Minoan script, have only the one 
original type. 

The sign for ma was apparently invented for the Cypro-Minoan script. The vowel 
element may account for its adherence to the a-group, although a better, if more 
hypothetical, explanation may be found elsewhere. The Classical signs for me and ru 
preserve with slight variations the distinguishing marks of the Linear A sign, E. 25 
(fig. 3).*° If this sign existed in the Cypro-Minoan script with the value me, it might 
easily have attracted to this group the character for the phonetically related ma. 

The sign for ἐ ψὲ (fig. 9, p. 263) first appears on Mycenaean pottery in Cyprus, in 
our Classes IT and III. It is not known in the Cypro-Minoan or Minoan scripts. It 
has been noted that signs of this group 
were rendered in the Classical syllabary 


by either an X or opposed ares. In this \ ) ) / 
case, the two types were separated, the 
Fe FO 


X-form representing 7 exclusively, the 
are type being restricted to use for y?. 

The sign for ku presents no difficul- 
ties, save for the fact that it is at present not known in Linear A, which is probably 
due to chance. 
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The remaining signs of this group, for Fa, xa, za, and ze (fig. 6, p. 260) are with- 
out Cypro-Minoan or Minoan parallels,** and must be regarded as creations of the 
Classical Cypriote syllabary. Their inclusion in this group is probably due to their 
vowel elements. The character for ze presumably depends upon that for za rather 
than the vowel e. 

These creations of the Classical Cypriote syllabary reflect the consonants and semi- 
vowels Ff, 2, and z. In fig. 7, I show the Classical signs for other syllables with these 
sounds and for y. Not one has demonstrable antecedents in the Cypro-Minoan script, 


31 The derived sign perhaps confirms Ventris’ theory (AJA. 1940, p. 506) that Minoan final -a 
weakened to something like -e. The double-barred form may have been developed to consecrate the 
phonetic change. Once established in final position, the new sign would have been available for the 
rendition of the same sound in other positions. 

% T cannot explain how one archetype could give rise to two signs with such divergent values. These 
may derive by the acrophonic process from two semantically similar but phonetically dissimilar words. 

36 Evans’ rendition (Scripta Minoa i, p. 70, fig. 37) of one of the signs on an Enkomi ball as fa is 
inaccurate. Compare the photograph in Persson, Symbolae . . . , no. 6. 
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or any but improbable ones in the Minoan.*? Only one of the Classical signs for 
syllables containing any of these sounds may go back to a Minoan antecedent, that 
for zo (fig. 3, p. 256). We have seen that even this is not known in the Cypro-Minoan 
script, and that its Minoan origin is therefore uncertain. The Classical sign for ye 
is clearly a bi-form of that for ya (fig. 7), itself a Classical invention. 

Even if we accept Sundwall’s dubious Minoan equations, we still have no Cypro- 
Minoan counterparts for any of these signs. The lack of some characters in the 
Cypro-Minoan script might be due to chance, but the lack of all makes it extremely 
improbable that the language of the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions contained the 
sounds involved. 

In fig. 8 I show the Classical Cypriote signs which have not yet been discussed. 
Persson and Sundwall claim Minoan descent for several of these, assuming that they 
underwent considerable alteration during the process of transmission. Since we do 
not possess Cypro-Minoan prototypes for any of these signs, and since the suggested 
Minoan equations are not particularly close, it seems preferable to postpone the 
question of their Minoan affinities. 
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The sign for o occurs in two forms, neither of which resembles anything Minoan. 
Both forms of the character, however, are extremely close to the two forms of the 
Cypro-Minoan and Classical Cypriote sign for.so (fig. 5, p. 257), so close that they 
almost certainly derive from them. That the sign for ὁ derives from that for so rather 
than the reverse, is indicated by the dependence of one of the signs for so on another 
character which almost certainly possessed the value to (see above, p. 259). The 
sign for so makes its appearance at a relatively late date; that for o was probably a 
product of the Classical syllabary. 

The history of the signs for unaccompanied vowels deserves further study. The 
characters for e, 0, and ὁ are not found in the Cypro-Minoan or Minoan script, but 
appear to have been creations of the late syllabary.** The sign for u (fig. 8) resembles 
the Helladic cousin of our 11:90 (fig. 9). A generic connection, however, is unlikely, 
and the Classical sign is probably a Cypriote invention. 

It may be that the sign for a originally represented a syllable containing a con- 
sonant or semi-vowel. I find eighteen examples of the character in the Linear B 
documents published in PW. iv:ii. Three are of the type with single cross-bar, fif- 
teen of that with double cross-bar (see above, p. 261). The type with single cross-bar 

37 Sundwall’s equation (JdJ, xxx, p. 58) of the sign for ze with the Minoan antecedents of our 1:28 
(fig. 2) is highly improbable, as is that of the sign for za with his A54. His correlation of the sign for 
Fe with his A70 is possible, but, in view of the simplicity of the character, its rarity in Linear A (mostly 
in “ligatures” in masons’ marks), and its absence from the Cypro-Minoan script, anything but certain. 

38 The sign for 7/yi first appears in Classes IT and III; it is not known which value it possessed there. 


The Linear B character, for which the value e was suggested is, as explained above, not the ancestor 
of the Classical sign for the same sound. 
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occurs once each in initial, medial, and final positions. That with double cross-bar 
is used twice initially, ten times medially, and three times finally. These sometimes 
follow characters to which I have ascribed sound values. The single-barred type, to 
which the value a was assigned, follows the signs for ke and te. The other character, 
to which the value e was tentatively ascribed, occurs twice after the sign for ke, and 


Ψ])7,) 


T Υ Xx 


KC) 
E43 E130 


S77 E22 
$33 E100 E47 
E52 E47 
19a, 19¢ 23 } 21 
18 10 Η 13 19 
pu se 
Fic. 9.—CHARACTERS OF CLAssEs IT anp ΠῚ Not Founp ΙΝ THE Cypro-MINOAN Script 


once each after the signs for pa and la. The resultant vowel combinations, -ea, -ae, 
and -ee, while not impossible, are certainly striking. If the sign originally designated 
a syllable containing a consonant or semi-vowel, smoother readings would result. 
This assumption would agree with the evidence of the signs for e, i, 0, and u, and 
place the invention of characters for unaccompanied vowels at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Classical syllabary. It may be significant that this process was taking 
place in Greece at this very time. 

The history of the script casts some light on the phonology of the pre-Greek 
language of Cyprus. The failure of the Classical syllabary to distinguish between 
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voiced, voiceless, and aspirated stops has already been mentioned. Ventris (AJA. 
1940, pp. 503-504) notes this fact, and draws from it the conclusion that the proto- 
type of the syllabary possessed only one of the three types of stops. Unfortunately, 
Ventris regards the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions and language as purely Minoan, and 
therefore attributes the single stop to Minoan. He then arbitrarily brands it voice- 
less, and concludes from this that the Minoan and Etruscan languages are closely 
related. The Classical Cypriote syllabary, however, got its signs not directly from 
the Minoan script, but by way of the Cypro-Minoan. We have, therefore, to reckon 
not only with Minoan characteristics, but above all with Cypro-Minoan transforma- 
tions of the parent script to suit its own linguistic requirements. Minoan words 
which survived into Greek should have warned Ventris of his error. Labyrinthos 
contains both voiced and aspirated stops, terebinthos all three. It may be that the 
failure of the Classical syllabary to distinguish between the different types of stops 
has a purely orthographic explanation.** If, however, it reflects an earlier phonetic 
practice, it is that of the pre-Greek Cypriote language, and not the Minoan. Even if 
this shortcoming of the Classical Cypriote script reflects a phonetic peculiarity of 
the language of the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions, it does not mean that the Cypriote 
language had only one type each of labial, dental, and gutteral stop, but simply 
that it had only one of those used in Greek. 

Other characteristics of the Cypriote language are the probable lack of the 
sounds Ff, 2, y, and z (p. 261 f.); the possible sharing with Minoan of a sibilant other 
than that rendered by the Greek sigma (p. 259 f.) ; the use of numerous Minoan sounds 
which did not last over into Greek, represented by the signs in fig. 2; the occurrence 
of certain combinations of sounds found in Greek, but apparently not in Minoan 
(fig. 5); and certain phonetic elements present in neither Greek nor Minoan (fig. 4). 
What this tells us about the Cypriote language is little enough. It may perhaps 
point the way to future work, and it at least clears up certain fundamental misap- 
prehensions as to Minoan. 


Cuass II 

Thirty-one inscriptions are assigned to Class II. All are incised on Mycenaean *° 
ware: seventeen on jars with three vertical handles, six on false-necked jars, three on 
kraters with horizontal handles, two on amphoroid kraters with vertical handles, 
two on jugs, and one on a one-handled cup. These contain twenty-five signs, of 
which 11:94 and 25 are numerals, and 11:28 is probably an indication of measure.*! 
The relation of this class to the surely Cypro-Minoan Class I is determined by the 
following considerations. 

The two scripts have eleven signs and two numerals in common. These are all of 
Minoan origin. This might indicate a close connection between Classes I and IT if it 
were certain that Class II did not have independent contact with the Minoan 
script. Class II, however, contains four Minoan signs, I1:6, 19, 20, and 23 (fig. 9) 
which are not known in the Cypro-Minoan script and have no demonstrable con- 
nection with characters of the Classical Cypriote syllabary. Class II probably got 


39 Professor E. A. Speiser calls my attention to the parallel furnished by Hurrian, which was at one 
time thought, for orthographic reasons, to possess only one series of stops. 
40 See note 23. 41 Sundwall, 7.1. xxx, p. 50. 
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these signs from Crete, independently of the Cypro-Minoan script. The non- 
Minoan signs of the two scripts prove that this is the case. Class I possesses eleven 
non-Minoan signs, and Class II has eight, 11:7, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21, and 22 (see 
App. IT). If one of the two classes of script had acquired its Minoan signs from the 
other, it would doubtless have taken over some of the non-Minoan signs as well. 
There is, however, absolutely no correspondence between the non-Minoan signs of 
the two scripts. We can only conclude that Classes I and II are two totally distinct 
scripts. Both are dependent upon the Minoan, but they have no further connection. 
Obviously, Class II should not be called Cypro-Minoan. 

Signs IT:1, 6, and 10 occur in Crete only in the hieroglyphic and Linear A scripts; 
sign 11:16 only in Linear A. Class II contains no specifically Linear B or Helladic 
signs. This indicates that it was an offshoot of Linear A, and a first cousin of the 
Cypro-Minoan script. 

The relation of Class II to Class III will be discussed in more detail below. Class 
II shares with Class III two signs not found in the Cypro-Minoan Class I, I1:6 
(=II1:15a), of Minoan origin, and 11:91} (=IIT:18). See fig. 9. In I1:21b ( =I111:18) 
the two scripts possess a common element independent of their Minoan heritage; 
this shows that they are more closely related to each other than to the Cypro- 
Minoan Class I. Sign 11:21 (=III:18), as noted above, was adopted by the late 
Cypriote syllabary, where two bi-forms possessed the values i and yi. Sign IT:19a 
occurs in Class VI, on the seal 3.9. together with a sign which resembles III:11. 
This may constitute secondary evidence of the affinity of Class II to Class IIT. 


Crass III 


Twenty-eight inscriptions of Class ΠῚ are known from Cyprus. Eight are on false- 
necked jars, five on kraters with horizontal handles, one on a krater with vertical 
handles, one on an amphoroid krater with vertical handles, three on kraters of 
unspecified types, two on small jars with three horizontal handles, and one each on a 
jar with three vertical handles, a jug with round mouth, an angular jug with trefoil 
mouth, a “vase en forme de gourde plate,” a two-handled bowl, and a bowl with 
unbridged spout. Two are on unspecified shapes. All but K76 are single signs painted 
on the bases of vases. The exception, K76, consists of two signs painted on the side 
of a shallow two-handled bowl (fig. 10). Class III contains nineteen separate signs. 

Schaeffer *? was the first to call special attention to this group of inscriptions. He 
stated that they were applied in red paint before baking, and were therefore certainly 
potters’ marks. He then remarks: “La plupart de ces marques représentent des 
caractéres empruntés ἃ l’écriture égéo-chypriote,”” and concludes that the vases on 
which they are found were made in Cyprus. Schaeffer does not say specifically that 
the red paint of the dipinti is the same as that of the decoration of the vase, but his 
statement has been taken to mean that.“ 

In the cases which I have checked, the paint of the dipinti is definitely not the 
same as that of the decoration. It is a matt red paint which was applied after the 
decoration had dried, possibly after baking. This is clear in fig. 10. The Kourion vase 
is decorated in lustrous lavender-grey paint, but the dipinto is in matt vermilion. 


4 Missions en Chypre, pp. 76-79, 119-121. 4 Casson, Ancient Cyprus, p. 77. 
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The decoration has largely flaked off, carrying away all parts of the dipinto which 
lay over it. Where the dipinto lay on the undecorated clay, its thin firm paint is pre- 
served. The two types of paint did not blend, and the line of demarcation between 
them is clear. There is no doubt that two types of paint were employed, and that the 
dipinto is subsequent to the decoration of the vase. Only a chemical analysis will 
show whether the dipinti were fired. Until this is done, it is unsafe to assert that 
these are potters’ marks; they may be the monograms of dealers. 

The assumption that these dipintt are in the Cypro-Minoan script must now be 
examined. The affinities of the script of Class III are difficult to establish, since 


Fic. 10.—MycENAEAN PLATE witH DriprnTo, K. 76 


most of the signs are monograms, whether of potters or dealers, and do not neces- 
sarily form part of an established system of syllabic writing. In spite of these diffi- 
culties, the signs furnish decisive evidence. 

Thirteen of the nineteen characters of Class III are unknown in the Cypro- 
Minoan Class I. The six signs, IIT:1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, which do occur in Class I are all of 
Minoan origin, and thus do not necessarily indicate direct connection between 
Classes I and III. More significant is the fact that Class III contains five Minoan 
signs, III:9, 10, 13, 15, and 19, which are not found in Class I. The decisive factor 
here, as in the case of Class II, is the utter lack of correspondence between the non- 
Minoan signs of Class III and the Cypro-Minoan Class I. This shows that the 
dipinti are not in the Cypro-Minoan script. What little the two scripts share is due 
to common descent from the Minoan script. 

All the Minoan signs of Class III occur in Linear A, signs IIT:1b. 6. 8. 9, 13, and 15 


! 
| 
A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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only in Linear A and the hieroglyphic script. The Minoan elements of Class ΠῚ thus 
depend on Linear A. 

Three of the signs of Class III appear in the Classical Cypriote syllabary, al- 
though they are not found in the Cypro-Minoan script (fig. 9). Sign IIT:18 ( =IT:21) 
has already been discussed. III:9 is occasionally used in the late syllabary with the 
value se. III:10 is probably the same as the late character for pu. These two signs 
are of Minoan origin, so future discoveries may reveal another source for their entry 
into the late syllabary. 

Eight signs, III:3, 7, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, and 18, are of non-Minoan origin. These 
have some points in common with signs of Class II. Sign IIT:18, as noted above, is 
identical with IT:21b. Sign I1:11 
is so close to VI:14 and 15 that 
the three may belong to one fam- 
ily group. We have already noted 
the fact that VI:14 occurs to- 
gether with VI:11, which is identi- 
cal with IT:19a. Classes Π and ITI 
and the seals S8 and 9 thus pos- 
sess ties which they do not share 
with the truly Cypro-Minoan 
Class I. This suggests that they 
have a common ancestor other 
than the Minoan script. Our evi- 
dence does not warrant the com- 
plete identification of Classes II 
and III. The divergent charac- 
ters for se (II:8 and III:9) mili- 
tate against it. 


Crass IV 


Class IV comprises six inscribed 


vases and six different signs. Fic. 11.—Inscrisep Fause-NEcKED Jar or IV, 
K. 82 


These were incised after baking 
on the handles or disci of large false-necked jars, such as Cat.Br.Mus. 1:2, C501. 
There has been some discussion of the place of origin of these vases, which are 
surely not Cypriote. Forsdyke’s view“ that they are Late Minoan III is perhaps 
confirmed by several pieces at Kourion which have a depressed discus (fig. 11). This 
appears to be a Minoan rather than a Helladic characteristic. On the other hand, as 
Professor Blegen kindly pointed out to me, the Kourion vases are technically re- 
markably close to a group of vases of the same shape, but of somewhat earlier style, 
found in Troy VI,* and may come from the same manufacturing center. The vases 
found in Cyprus appear to be of the fourteenth century. 

Characters IV:1-—5 all occur in Crete. IV:5 is found only in Linear A, which also 
has the closest parallels for IV:4. Signs IV:1-3 occur in all the Minoan scripts and 


“4 JHS. xxxi, pp. 113-115. 4 AJA. 1939, p. 226, fig. 29. 
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the Helladic as well. In contrast to the above, the fragmentary sign IV:6 is identical 
so far as preserved with a sign which is known only on the Greek mainland.“ 1 
know of no other character, Minoan, Helladic, or Eastern, with which it may be 
compared. It is at present impossible to reconcile the conflicting evidence of the 
several signs, and localize the script to which the inscriptions of Class IV belong. 
The absence of signs characteristic of the Cypro-Minoan script or of Classes IT and 
ΠῚ is significant. Present evidence indicates that these vases were inscribed in a re- 
gion where the Greek tradition was remarkably free of foreign influence. 


Crass V 

Class V consists of nine inscriptions and nine characters, of which V:8—9 are 
numerals.*? All except V:7 and perhaps 6 have Minoan antecedents; all but 6 are 
paralleled in the Cypro-Minoan script. Sign V:6 is similar to IT:16b. It appears to be 
a retrograde version of 1:20, etc., of Minoan origin. V:7 may be a carelessly drawn 
numeral, or perhaps it is the same sign as 1:9. It is not clear which end should be 
up. Only two signs, V:5 and 6, occur in Class II, only V:1 in Class III. 

The practical identity of these signs with those of the Cypro-Minoan script is 
strange, in view of the probability that this pottery was not made in Cyprus. The 
ware has been discussed by Sjéqvist.** The signs were incised before the vases were 
fired, so there is no possibility that the inscriptions were made after the vases were 
shipped to Cyprus. The question is complicated by the fact that these are probably 
all potters’ marks, either monograms, or the numbers of batches of pottery. The 
signs are very simple, so it may conceivably be a coincidence that they agree so re- 
markably with the Cypro-Minoan characters. 


Crass VI (fig..12) 

The inaccuracy which characterizes the reproductions of the Bronze Age inscrip- 
tions of Cyprus reaches its climax with the cylinder seals. For the sake of a fresh 
start all known examples are republished here, and the authority for the reproduc- 
tion is mentioned. All but 4, 5, 9, and 10 are from photographs. 

51. Myres, Cat.Cesnola Coll., p. 435, no. 4311. 

$2. Sayce, Proc.Soc.Bibl.Arch. 27, 1905, p. 254, no. 11, with a photograph. 
Accurately drawn in Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 345, no. 
1165. Other publications inaccurate. 

3. Swedish Cyprus Expedition i, pl. LXXVI, Enkomi, Tomb 2, no. 68. The first 

is perhaps not a graphic sign. 

34. Dussaud, Civ.Préh.*, p. 429, fig. 319. Dussaud is probably wrong in interpret- 

ing a number of naturalistic designs as part of the inscription. 
. A.P. di Cesnola, Salaminia, p. 120, fig. 128. 
. C. Gordon, Iraq vi, pl. VIII, 67. Provenience unknown. Included in this list 
because of Cypro-Minoan parallels to some of the signs. 
S7. Murray, etc., Excavations in Cyprus, pl. IV: 744. 
58. Swedish Cyprus Expedition ii, pl. CLXXXVI, 21. 

46 Ἔφ. 1895, pl. 11: 4-5. 

47 Casson’s 31. (CC381) is not an inscription, but a selection from the modern scratches on a red 
slipped vase of Archaic date. 48 Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, pp. 51-54, 211. 
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Dussaud, l.c., p. 431, fig. 320. 
Ward, l.c., p. 353, no. 1212. This seal, from the collection of the Duc de Luynes, 
is generally regarded, without proof, as Cypriote. It is included here only in 
order to explode that theory. 

The inscribed cylinder seals may come from several manufacturing centers, al- 
though all but S6 and 10 were found in Cyprus. Lacking a detailed stylistic study 
which would make it possible to distinguish Cypriote from imported seals, we can 
only treat the inscriptions individually, and try to place each on the basis of the 
script. 

S1 consists of five signs, all of which are known in the Cypro-Minoan Class I. 
VI:5b is the only sign in this inscription which occurs in any of the other scripts 
found in Cyprus. All but VI:10 are of Minoan derivation. The non-Minoan VJI:10 is 


ane Were 


a 2 3 


{ ᾧ 4 
‘ 
Δ 


τ = 


9 10 


Fic. 12.— Inscriptions ON CYLINDER SEALS 


shared only with the Cypro-Minoan Class I, and shows that S1 is in the Cypro- 
Minoan script proper. 

The first three signs of S2 occur in the Cypro-Minoan script and in Class IT, The 
fourth sign, 1:21. is damaged, but is perhaps a variant of 1:28. If so, all the signs 
are of Minoan origin. The final attribution of this inscription must await the exact 
identification of VI:21. The present evidence does not contradict a tentative attri- 
bution to the Cypro-Minoan script. 

S3 consists of four signs. The first, VI:18, is probably an emblem, rather than part 
of the inscription. The other signs occur in Class I; sign VI:4a only there. This in- 
scription, too, appears to be Cypro-Minoan. 

The single sign on S4 occurs in both Classes I and IV and in their Minoan prede- 
cessors. It is also found on $10. The attribution of the seal to the Cypro-Minoan 
script is epigraphically possible, but not certain. 
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Both of the signs in S5 are common in the Cypro-Minoan script; the lower occurs 
only in that one of the Eastern scripts discussed here. These justify the attribution 
of the seal to the Cypro-Minoan script. 

S6 is the inscription on a cast in the Walters Art Gallery. There is no record of the 
provenience or present whereabouts of the seal. The inscription is listed here because 
of the Cypro-Minoan parallels to signs VI:4b, 6, and 17. These are all of Minoan 
origin; their curvilinear forms perhaps indicate direct Minoan influence. The in- 
scription probably belongs to none of the classes of writing identified in this paper, 
but to still another Minoanizing Near Eastern script. 

The attribution of S7 is uncertain. Sign VI:4a is paralleled only in Class I; VI:5a 
in Classes I and II. VI:25 may be the same as 1:42. Sign VI:26, however, has no 
counterpart in any of the scripts discussed. It is not a careless version of the libra, 
for that appears elsewhere on the seal in the usual stylization. It is not yet pos- 
sible to assign this seal to any known script, though it belongs to the Minoanizing 
group. 

S8 and 9 have been mentioned in connection with Classes II and III. Sign VI:11, 
identical with I1:19a, is of Minoan origin. VI:13 perhaps derives from one of the 
Minoan prototypes of the Classical sign for a (fig. 1), though it has no exact counter- 
part in the Cypro-Minoan or Minoan linear scripts. Signs VI:14 and 15 have a fam- 
ily resemblance to III:11, and perhaps reflect the same influences. The exact rela- 
tionship of Classes IT and III and S8 and 9 is not clear. It may be that the seals 
represent the parent script on which Classes II and III drew; it may equally well be 
that one of these is the parent; or all may depend upon a fourth script. Future ex- 
pansion of the material may show that less than three systems of writing are in- 
volved. 

$10 is from the collection of the Duc de Luynes, and is, therefore, usually consid- 
ered Cypriote, although there is no evidence that it was discovered on the island. 
Sign VI:8 has parallels in the Minoan scripts, and in Classes I and IV. The other 
signs, however, have nothing in common with any of the scripts discussed in this 
paper. Ward * suggests that the inscription is perhaps in an early form of Sabaean. 
Whatever it may be, it is certainly not Cypro-Minoan. 


APPENDIX I 
NeEw INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BAMBOULA SITE, KOURION 

A provisional report was published in 1938, following the first season of excava- 
tions of Bamboula.** Accounts of subsequent seasons have appeared in the Bulletin 
of the University Museum.*! Three identical inscriptions were discussed in AJA. 
xliii, 1939, pp. 102-103. 

Five main sections have been cleared in the settlement, and thirty-seven tombs 
have been excavated. Pending the final publication, the following summary must 
suffice to establish the context of the inscriptions. The main strata of the site are 
here listed by periods, followed by a note on the archaeological characteristics of 
each, and a tentative date. The dates are those of Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late 


49 The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 3538. 50 4J A. 1938, pp. 261-275. 
5t Vol. 7, no. 3, pp. 14-21; vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 2-14. 
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Cypriote Bronze Age, except as noted. The catalogue numbers of the inscriptions 
are listed after the levels in which they were found, preceded by a K. for Kourion, 
and followed in parentheses by the exact designation of their position in the level. 
The lower the sub-number, the lower the position. 


L.C. IA:1. White Slip I and Base Ring I wares of primitive types; Wash ware.*? The pottery of this 
level is stylistically earlier than, and is stratified below, the developed types assigned by Sjéqvist 
to the L.C. IA period. The dates 1550-1525 B.c. seem to be indicated. 

Area C, Level A. No inscriptions. 
L.C. IA:2. White Slip I and Base Ring I wares of the usual developed types; Wash ware; imported 
wheel-made red burnished and painted wares. Ca. 1525-1450 B.c. 
Area A, Level A:1. 
Area C, Level B:1-3. 
Area E, House I, Level A:1-4. 
Tomb 12, Burial periods A:1-3, B. Κ΄ 21, 85 (B). 

L.C. IB. White Slip and Base Ring I and IT wares in proportions of two to one; Wash ware; imported 

wheel-made red burnished and painted wares; one L.H. IT sherd in Area C. Ca. 1450-1400 B.c. 
Area C, Level C:1. K. 12, 13, 18, 49, 54. 
Tomb 12, Burial period C. 

L.C. ITA. Small quantities of White Slip I and Base Ring I wares; much White Slip IT and Base Ring 
II wares; Wash ware; imported wheel-made red burnished ware; L.H. ITLA: 1-2. Ca. 1400-1350 
B.C. 

Area A, Level A:2-6. K. 83 (A:3). 
Area C, Levels C:2, D:1. K. 17 (C:2). 
Area E, House I, Level B:1-3. 

Tomb 2, Burial period ἃ. Κα. 45. 
Tomb 12, Burial period D. 

Tomb 26. K. 84. 

L.C. ΠΒ. White Slip IT, Base Ring IT; diminishing quantities of Wash ware; L.H. TITA:3-B:1. Ca.’ 

1350-1275 B.c. 

Area A, Levels B:1-5, C:1-3. K. 19(B:4), K. 33(B:5). 

Area C, Level ἢ :2. K. 34. 

Area E, House IT, Levels 1-3. 

Tomb 8, Burial period A. 

Tomb 6. K. 74, 76. 

Tomb 12, Burial period E. 

Tomb 19, Burial period ἃ. Κι. 11. 

Tomb 28. K. 60. 
L.C. ΠΟ. Late Base Ring II ware; very little White Slip II; L.H. IIIB: 2-3; appearance of Bucchero 
and painted wares characteristic of the following period. Ca. 1275-1225 5.0.5 


Area C, Level E:1. K. 71. * 


82 “Wash ware” is my name for what Sjéqvist (Problems, pp. 61 f.) calls Red and Black Slip Wheel- 
made wares. The two wares are admittedly one, with color variations due to varying firing conditions; 
the ware is not slipped, but covered with a wash of paint applied with a brush; it is not always made 
on the wheel. The Swedish expedition has a confusing number of “Black Slip” wares. 

53 Sjéqvist (Problems, p. 195) dates the latest L.C. IIC finds at Enkomi about 1230 B.c., but allows 
for a gap in the evidence, and closes the period at 1200 B.c. Many of the so-called Levanto-Helladic 
vases from the Enkomi tombs 6, 10, 18, and 19 belong with the Cypriote painted wares of the fol- 
lowing L.C. IIIA period, rather than with the Helladic pottery of the preceding stage. These vases 
show that the tombs in question are truly transitional between the L.C. II and L.C. III periods. There 
is no evidence of a chronological gap between these and the earliest deposits of the succeeding period. 
It seems advisable to place these tombs at the end of the L.C. IIC period, and term later deposits 
L.C. IIIA. The question is one of terminology rather than of the dating of specific pieces. 
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Area E, House II, Levels 4—5. 
House ITI, Level 1:a-c. 

Tomb 19, Burial period B. 

L.C. IIIA. Painted wares of band, panel, and crude figure styles; hand- and wheel-made Bucchero 
ware; wheel-made imitations of Base Ring and Shaved wares; local and imported pilgrim flasks; 
milk bottles. Plain ware made on fast wheel. Beginnings of iron. Ca. 1225-1150 B.c.5* 

Area A, Level D:1-3. K. 3, 4, 5, 16, 26, 42, 51, 63, 65, 67, 70 (D:2). 

K. 27, 53 (D:3). 

Area C, Level E:2. K. 35. 

Area D, Levels B:1-2, C. K. 10 (C). 

Area E, House ΠῚ, Levels 2-4. 

Houses IV—VII, all levels dug. K. 48, 61. 

Tomb 8, Burial period B. K. 29. 

Tomb 19, Burial periods C-E. 

Trench 6, L.C. ΠῚ level. K. 44. 

L.C. IIB. Band style and plain wares as above; Submycenaean ware; wheel-made Bucchero ware; 
black hand-made incised ware. Ca. 1150-1050 B.c.% 

Area A, Levels E-G. Κι. 6, 22, 41 (E). 

Tomb 19, Burial period F. 

The following disturbed deposits cover a wider range of time, and offer no basis for a strati- 
graphical subdivision. They do not contain intrusive elements, and thus possess a limited chrono- 
logical value. 

Area D, Cellar. L.C. ITA-C, some perhaps early L.C. IITA. 

K. 1, 2, 8, 9, 24, 28, 40, 58, 62, 72, 73, 75, 81, 82. 

Tomb 5, disturbed section. L.C. ITA-L.C. IITA. Κ΄. 50. 

Tomb 13. L.C. I-ITB. K. 86. 

Tomb 17. L.C. ITA-L.C. TTA. K. 20, 57, 77, 78. 

The other inscriptions were surface finds, or came from sections so disturbed as to be stratigra- 
phically useless. Many of these, however, can be dated by the known chronological range of the 


54 My differentiation of L.C. IIIA and B does not correspond to that of Sjéqvist, whose A and B are 
both phases of my A. There was, for the most part, only one L.C. IIIA building level at Kourion, 
though repairs to the houses show that the period was a long one. Our tomb 19 contained one burial, 
B, at the threshold between the L.C. ΠΟ and L.C. IITA periods; three burial periods, C, D, and E, 
of the L.C. IIIA period, and one of the L.C. IIIB period. The material from Idalion and Kourion 
makes it possible in many cases to distinguish between early and late in the L.C. IIIA period. There 
is, however, no cultural or historical break, and the subdivision suggested by Sjéqvist is artificial and 
likely to be misleading. 

I have indicated (AJA. xliv, p. 556, n. 3), and hope soon to state more fully, my reasons for being 
unable to agree with Sjéqvist’s contention that my L.C. IIIB is the same as his Cypro-Geometric I, 
and that it should be dated after 1075 B.c. Sjéqvist is mistaken in thinking (Problems, p. 132, n. 4) 
that I have changed other than details of my former view. Not only is the L.C. IIIB material from 
Kourion stylistically earlier than Sjéqvist’s earliest Cypro-Geometric I from Lapithos, but it precedes 
that same ware at Kourion. The earliest of the Swedish expedition’s tombs at Lapithos, nos, 406, 417, 
and 420, are transitional from the L.C. IIIB to the geometric period. On the Bamboula site, L.C. IIIB 
pottery is stratified directly over that of L.C. IIIA, and is found in several typical tombs of the Late 
Bronze Age (Univ. Mus. Bulletin, vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 11 f.). The Kourion evidence is confirmed by the 
excavations at Apliki, where Miss Joan du Platt Taylor found L.C. IIIB ware at a purely Bronze Age 
site (ILN. Feb. 24, 1940, p. 251. Miss Taylor uses the term L.C. IIIB as I do). In order to accept 
Sjéqvist’s date of 1075 B.c., one would be forced to assume that poor L.C. IITA houses of mud brick 
stood intact for one hundred and fifty years, which is most unlikely. It is a severe strain on the aging 
heirloom theory to assume that the “Granary Class” of Helladic pottery neither appeared nor was 
reflected in Cyprus until at least a century after its appearance in Greece. A careful study of the early 
Geometric pottery of Cyprus is badly needed. 

55 The black hand-made incised ware is of the type discussed in AJA. xli, pp..72-75. For the date of 
the L.C. ITIB period, see n. 54. 
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wares on which they are inscribed. In the following catalogue, dates so ascertained are placed in 
parentheses. Dates not in parentheses are stratigraphically fixed. 
CaTALOGUE OF INSCRIPTIONS 
Found on the Bamboula site, Kourion, by the Cyprus Expedition of the University Museum 56 


Cuiass I 


Inscribed on objects of indubitably Cypriote manufacture (figs. 13-14) 


\ 


1. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. II plain ware. Area D, Cellar. L.C. IT. 
2. After baking. Pithos rim. L.C. IT plain ware. Area D, Cellar. L.C. 11. 


δ 


ἦρα 10d 11 
Fic. 13.— Inscriptions or Cuass I rrom Kourton. ScALE 1:2 


3. Leather hard. On rim of amphora with vertical handles on shoulder; complete; h. 0.59 m. L.C. III 
plain ware. Area A, Level D:2. L.C. IITA. (Daniel, AJA. xlii, 1938, pp. 272-4, fig. 13:b; ibid., xliii, 
1939, p. 103 f., figs. 1, 2:b; Casson, Iraq vi, pp. 40, 44, no. 3). 


56 The illustrations are from tracings of squeezes made by Mr. and Mrs. John Young. All breaks 
which affect the signs are indicated. The inscriptions are of five technical types: incised on stone; 
painted (Class III); impressed while the clay was soft; incised with a knife or similar tool, while 
leather hard, prior to firing; similarly incised after firing. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween incisions made while leather hard and those made after firing. Inscriptions made after firing 
often have many successive strokes of the knife within the incision, and scratches where the knife 
slipped around the incision. Inscriptions cut while leather hard are cleaner, and the surface coloration 
of the vase often continues into the incision. K. 14 was painted after incising, but before firing. In the 
following catalogue I list (1) the manner of inscribing, (2) the object inscribed, (3) the ware, (4) the 
place of discovery, (5) the date (see paragraph above), and (6) bibliography. The inscriptions are on 
sherds unless otherwise noted. 


ΜΙ 
καὶ "ΙΗ 

Ὑ 


JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL 


Fig. 14.—Inscriptions oF Ciass I rrom Kourton. ScALE 1:2 


+4 xxx 
t 
ΜΕ: AANA) He A 
«.ΦὉ LIX 
-- τ 
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. As above. ἢ. 0.62 m. Area A, Level D:2. L.C. ΠΙᾺ. (Daniel, l.c., 1938, pp. 272-4, fig. 13:a; L.c., 
1939, pp. 102 f., fig. 2:a; Casson, l.c.) 
5. As above; neck and shoulder only. Area A, Level D:2. L.C. IITA. (Daniel, /.c., 1938, pp. 272-4, 
fig. 13:c; l.c., 1939, pp. 102 f., fig. 2:c; Casson, l.c.) 
. As above; broken; only last sign preserved. Area A, Level E. Stray in L.C. ITTB level. 
. Leather hard. Jug handle. L.C. I-IT plain ware. Stray find (L.C. I-II). 
. Leather hard. On body of jug; incomplete; diam. 0.12 m. Late Base Ring II ware. Area D, Cellar 
(L.C. IIC.) 
. After baking. Base of bowl. L.C. IITA painted ware. Area D, Cellar (L.C. ILC-L.C. IITA). 
. After baking. On either side of flat circular loom-weight. Area D, Level C. L.C. IITA. 
. Impressed while damp. Jug handle. L.C. ΠῚ plain ware. Tomb 19, Burial period A. L.C. IIB. 
. Leather hard. Jug handle. Wash ware. Area C, Level C:1. L.C. IB. 
. After baking. Near bottom of lifted horizontal handle. Plain wheel-made ware. Area C, Level C:1. 
L.C. IB. 
. Leather hard; painted over after incising. Jug handle. Wash ware. Broken off. Area E, not strati- 
fied (L.C. I-ITB). 
5. Leather hard. Handle. L.C. II plain ware. Area A, not stratified (L.C. IT). 
. Leather hard. On handle of jug; incomplete; diam. 0.181 τὰ. L.C. III plain ware. Area A, Level 
D:2. L.C. IIIA (Daniel, AJA. 1938, p. 272 f., fig. 18:4.) 
. Leather hard. Jug handle. Shaved ware. Area C, Level C:2. L.C. ITA. 
. Leather hard (?). Near bottom of lifted horizontal handle. Plain ware. Area C, Level C:1. L.C. IB. 
9. After baking. At base of krater handle. L.C. II plain ware. Area A, Level B:4. L.C. ITB. 
. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. II-III plain ware. Tomb 17. L.C. II-III. 
. After baking. Handle of trefoil jug; complete; h. 0.19 m. Wash ware. Tomb 12, Burial period B. 
L.C. IA:2. 
. After baking. Body of vase. L.C. ΠῚ hand-made plain ware. Area A, Level E. Stray in L.C. IIIB 
level. 
3. Impressed before baking. Interior of bowl. Red wash ware. Area A, not stratified. Date uncertain. 
(Daniel, AJA. 1938, p. 272 f., fig. 13:h). 
. Leather hard. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Area ἢ), Cellar. L.C. II. 
5. Leather hard. Jug handle. L.C. III plain ware. Area A, not stratified (L.C. III). (Daniel, AJA. 
1938, p. 272 f., fig. 13:m.) 
. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. IIT plain ware. Area A, Level D:2. L.C. IITA. 
. Leather hard. Jug handle. Wash ware. Broken off. Area A, Level D:3. L.C. IITA. 
. Inscribed while clay was slightly damp. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Broken off. Area D, Cellar. 
L.C. II. 
29. After baking. Exterior of bowl; complete; diam. 0.155 τὰ. L.C. III painted ware. Tomb 3, Burial 
period B. 1,6. IITA. 
. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. II plain ware. Area C, not stratified (L.C. ΠῚ. 
. After baking. Jug handle. Wash ware. Area A, not stratified (Daniel, AJA. 1938, pp. 272 f., fig. 
13:j; Casson, Iraq vi, p. 40 f., no. 4). 
. After baking. Pithos rim. L.C. II-III plain ware. Broken off. Area C, not stratified (L.C. {{-1Π). 
3. After baking. Handle of small jug. L.C. IT plain ware. Area A, Level B:5. L.C. ITB. 
. After baking. Jug handle. Wash ware. Area C, Level D:2. L.C. ITB. 
. After baking. Near bottom of jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Area C, Level E:2. L.C. ΠΙᾺ. 
. Leather hard. Near bottom of jug handle. L.C. IIT plain ware. Area A, not stratified (L.C. ITT). 
(Daniel AJA. 1938, pp. 272 f., fig. 13:f.) 
. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. II-III plain ware. Area A, not stratified (L.C. IT-IID). (Daniel, 
AJA. 1938, pp. 272 f., fig. 13:e.) 
38. After baking. Handle of amphoroid krater. L.C. IIT plain ware. Area A, not stratified (L.C. IIT). 
(Daniel, AJA. 1938, pp. 272 f., fig. 13:k). 
9. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. IIT plain ware. Area A, not stratified (L.C. IIT). 
. After baking. Shoulder of pithos. Hand-made plain ware. Area D, Cellar. L.C. IT. 


Ε 
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. Leather hard. Jug handle. L.C. II-III plain ware. Area A, Level Εἰ. Stray in L.C. IIIB level. 
. Leather hard. On handle of jug; incomplete; diam. 0.229 m. L.C. IIT plain ware. Area A, Level D:2. 
L.C. ΠΑ. 
. Inscribed while damp. Near bottom of handle. L.C. II-III plain ware. Area A, not stratified. 
(L.C. 11{-ῖ1Π}. 
. After baking. Pithos rim. L.C. III plain ware. Trench 6, L.C. III level. L.C. IITA. 
5. Leather hard. Pithos rim. L.C. IT plain ware. Tomb 2, Burial period A. L.C. ITA. 
. Leather hard (?). Jug handle. L.C. IIT plain ware. Area E, not stratified (L.C. III). 
. Leather hard. Bowl handle. L.C. ITI plain ware. Stray find (L.C. II). 
. Leather hard. Jug handle. Base Ring II ware. Area E, House V. L.C. IITA. 
. After baking. Jug handle. Wash ware. Broken off. Area C, Level C:1. L.C. IB. 
. Leather hard. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Broken off. Tomb 5 (L.C. ΠῚ. 
. Leather hard. Handle of small jug. L.C. IIT plain ware. Area A, Level D:2. 1,06. IITA. 
. Inscribed while slightly damp. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Area E, House VII. Not stratified. 
(L.C. IT). 
. Leather hard. Pithos handle. L.C. ΠῚ plain ware. Area A, Level D:3. L.C. IITA. 
. After baking. Broad handle. Wash ware. Broken off. Area C, Level C:1. L.C. IB. 
δῦ. Leather hard. Jug handle. Wash ware. Stray find (L.C. I-ITB). 
. Drilled, probably after baking. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Stray find (L.C. ID). 
. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Broken off. Tomb 17 (L.C. II). 
58. After baking. Pithos rim. L.C. IT plain ware. Broken off. Area D, Cellar. L.C. IT. 
59. Incised while slightly damp. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Broken off. Stray find (L.C. ID). 
30. Leather hard. Jug handle. L.C. IT plain ware. Broken off. Tomb 28. L.C. ITB. 
. Incised while slightly damp. Jug handle. L.C. ITI ware. Broken above incision. Area E, House IV, 
level 2. L.C. IITA. 
32. After baking. Jug handle. L.C. ΠῚ plain ware. Area D, Cellar. L.C. II. 
33. Leather hard. Jug handle. L.C. I-III plain ware. Area A, Level D:2. L.C. IITA. 
34. Leather hard. Handle of small jug. L.C. IIT painted ware (?). Area A, not stratified (L.C. IIT?). 
35. Leather hard. Handle of small jug. L.C. III plain ware. Area A, Level D:2. L.C. IITA. 
36. Drilled, probably after firing. Jug handle. L.C. I-II plain ware. Stray find (L.C. [-II). 
37. On either side of a rectangular piece of steatite. 0.022 x 0.012 x 0.005 m. Area A, Level D:2. 1,06. 
IITA. 
38. Deeply cut on roughly oval pendant of light green steatite. Stray find. Date not certain.*** 
39. Inscribed after baking on belly of female figurine. H. as preserved, 0.065 m. Area C, not stratified. 
. Cut across patterns of cylinder seal of grey steatite. L. 0.022 m. Area A, Level D:2. L.C. ITIA. The 
inscription was made after the engraving of the seal. For this reason it is not included in the list 
of seals possessing inscriptions which are an integral part of the design. 


Cuass IT 
Inscribed on Mycenaean pottery: δ Fine ware (fig. 15) 


71. After baking. Handle of three-handled jar. Area C, Level E:1. L.C. ΠΟ. 
2. As above. Area D, Cellar. L.C. II. 
73. As above. Area D, Cellar. L.C. II. 
. After baking. On base of krater; nearly complete; h. 0.293 τὰ. L.H. ITIB:2. Tomb 6. L.C.ITB. 
(Daniel, University Museum Bulletin, vol. 8, no. 1, pl. IV:b.) 
5. After baking. Handle of three-handled jar. Area D, Cellar. L.C. II. 


Crass ΠῚ 
Dipinii in matt red paint on Mycenaean ** pottery: Fine ware (fig. 15) 


3. On side of bowl; complete; diam. 0.205 m. Bands int. and ext.; on lower middle band int., a running 
zigzag in matt cream paint. Tomb 6. L.C.IIB (fig. 10). 


ὅθ. Owing to an error in tracing, this sign is shown as if seen in a mirror. *7Seen. 23. °* Ibid. 
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Fig. 15.—Inscriptions or II anp IIT rrom Kourtion. Scaue: 71-75, 1:1 


77. On base of large krater. Diam. of base 0.113 τὰ. Broken off. Tomb 17 (L.C. ITA-B). 
78. On wide flat base of closed vase. Broken off. Tomb 17 (L.C. IT). 


IV 


Inscribed after baking on false-necked jars of coarse tempered ware (fig. 16) 


79. On discus. Area B, well. Stray in Iron Age deposit (L.C. II). 
80. On handle. Stray find (L.C. IT). 
81. On handle. Badly worn. Area D, cellar. L.C. II. 


«ἃ, 


81 83 


84 85 86 


Fic. 16.— Inscriptions ΟΕ Cuiasses [V anp V rrom Kourton. SCALE 1:1 


A 
Φ 
— 
>= 
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. On handle. Vase nearly complete; has depressed discus; ἢ. 0.338 m. Area 1), Cellar. L.C. IL. (fig. 11, 
p. 267). 
. On handle. Broken off. Area A, Level A:3. L.C. ITA. 


Cuass V 
Impressed before baking on imported wheel-made red burnished ware (fig. 16) 
. At base of handle. Tomb 26. L.C. ITA. 


5. On bottom of elongated bottle; complete; h. 0.314 m. Tomb 12, Burial period B. L.C. IA:2. 
. On bottom of elongated bottle; complete; ἢ. 0.246 m. Tomb 18. L.C. I-II. 


APPENDIX IT 


A complete and accurate tabulation of all graphic signs known from Bronze Age 
contexts in Cyprus is attempted in the following table. For the bibliography, 
Casson’s, Persson’s, and Schaeffer’s lists are collated, and reference is made to the 
original or most authoritative publication of each inscription. Only the most glaring 
inaccuracies of my predecessors are noted. Several unpublished inscriptions are 
listed here for the first time. An asterisk in the note column indicates that my draw- 
ing was made from the original inscription; a dagger shows that it is based upon an 
apparently reliable publication. In the latter case, I have drawn wherever possible 
on photographs. 

The signs are arranged in sequence according to the number of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines they contain. Signs with one vertical line are treated before those with 
two, and so on. Priority within each group is based on the number of horizontal 
lines. Characters with diagonal lines follow those with rectangular, according to the 
same principle. Characters which have no vertical or horizontal lines follow those 


which do. Numerals come last of all. The sequence is occasionally disregarded, in 
order to group together related signs which would otherwise be separated. 
The following abbreviations are used in this appendix: 


BM., H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan V ases in the British Museum, i, part ii, Cypriote, 
Italian, and Etruscan Pottery, London, 1912. 

C., Stanley Casson, Ancient Cyprus, London, 1937. Table of signs, pp. 98-107. In referring to this list 
I give first the abbreviation, C., then Casson’s number for the sign, and then a letter, a, b, ς, etc., 
to indicate the first, second, or third example, respectively, of that sign in Casson’s list. Thus C.1c 
is Casson, sign 1, example 3. 

CC., John L. Myres, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities 
from Cyprus. New York, 1914. 

C.Ir., Stanley Casson, The Cypriote Script of the Bronze Age, Iraq vi, 1939, pp. 39-44. 

K., Catalogue of inscriptions found at Kourion. Appendix I, figs. 13-16, above. 

M., M. Markides, Cyprus, Annual Report of the Curator of Antiquities, 1916, Nicosia, 1917, pp. 16 ff. I 
have not seen this rare publication, and have been forced to rely on Casson’s and Persson’s often 
conflicting reports. I have, however, studied most of the original inscriptions in the Cyprus Mu- 
seum. Persson, P.IT.1—11, lists the inscriptions in the order which Casson attributes to the original 
publication, save that P.II.1 is the inscription listed by Casson as M.3, P.IT.2 is that called M.1, 
and P.II.3 is M.2. I follow Casson’s numeration. 

Myres, John L. Myres, “ἃ Cypro-Mycenaean Inscription from Enkomi, near Salamis in Cyprus,” 
Man xxxix, 1934, no. 26. 

P., Axel W. Persson, “More Cypro-Minoan Inscriptions,” in The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, iii, Stock- 
holm, 1937, pp. 601-618, Appendix I. P.I. refers to the list of inscriptions, pp. 602-603; P.IT. refers 
to the list of inscriptions, pp. 606-607. I keep Persson’s numbering, using the letters of the alpha- 


: 
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bet to indicate the position of individual signs within the inscriptions. Thus P.I.20c is Persson, 
list I, inscription 20, third sign from left. In the few cases in which Persson lists inscriptions 
as a and b, I use numbers to indicate the individual characters. Thus P.II.2b3 is Persson, list II, 
inscription 2b, sign 3. 

PE. Axel W. Persson, “‘Some Inscribed Terracotta Balls from Enkomi,”’ in Symbolae Philologicae O. A. 
Danielsson Octogenario Dicaiae, Uppsala, 1932, pp. 269-273. Here, again, I employ numbers to 
indicate the position of signs within the inscriptions. 

S. Inscriptions on cylinder seals, fig. 12, above. 

SM., Claude F. A. Schaeffer, Missions en Chypre, 1932-1935, Paris, 1936, pp. 119-121, Appendice I. 


Cuass I ΡΕ 
Inscribed on objects of Cypriote manufacture »-17b= ΡῈ ΑἹ 


Examples Total Notes ‘17d = Exe.Cyp., 


+ K.11-17, 69-70 -- ΠΙ:16, ΓΝ, V:1. 
C.26a = PE.a8 For K.70 see appendix I. 
C.26d 

P.1I:18, 22a 
Myres, fig. 2:4 


p. 15, no. 1535 

P.I.21d 
PE.a7 
Cyp. Mus., unpub. 
C.11=P.IL.9f=M.9 1  P.II.9f inaccurate. * 
K.18-20 = 11:1, ΝΠ. 49 (?). 
PE.c2 =I:1b (?). 1 
C.27a=PE.d2 =I1:2, III:2, IV:2, VI2. 

C.27d PE.d2 not noticed by nage 
P.I.19b Persson. Κ δ, 108 (ἢ 
PE. " ΠΥ K.3-4, 6 For right-hand dash, see 

4 “ 

K.9, 21-23 =I1:3, IV:3, VI:97. AJA. xiii, p. 74. 
C.la=P.II.2a=M.1 For C.1f, see IIT:12. 
C.1b=P 3a=M2 Ἂ Museum, unpub. 


* 


C.le=P.IL.9b=M.9 ξ P.1.20c in chart; 
Myres:2 =IT:16, [V:5, VI:16. 
C.1h=PE.a4 PE.c6 
C.1i=PE.b3 P.I.21b (?) 


| 


K.11 
C.14 
K.53 
K.68 
K.52 


C.ij 
K.27 = V.2. 
C.23a=P.IT.9e C.23b not Bronze Age. 
K.28 = VI:12 (ἢ). * 
K.29 =IT:4a. * 2 
K.24-25 =II:5, ΠΙ:4, VI:3. * ΚΙ 
C.2a=P.1L.1=M3 Κ 80 
P.1.22b 
K.26 5 gE K.2, 32 
K.54 * K.7, 40 
C.18 * C.3la=P.II.2b3 = C.3lc is V:7. * 
K.8 =V:7 (?).* ΜΙ 
K.1, 42-44 = 1:48. * C.31b=P.I1.10a= 
C.20 M.10 2 
P.1.29e C.41=P.11.2b2=M.1 1 
C.6=P.II:11d= Π:9, ΠΙ:ὅ. * 8: K.58 =I1:8, VI:7. * 

Myres :6 PE.c6 (?) 1-2 

» K.45 =IT:10a, VI:5a. * C.3=P.1L4=M.4 
C.9=P.IL3b =IT:10b, VI:5b. C.5=P.IT.9a=M.9 

K.46 . C.4a=P.II.2b=M.1 My drawing is a com- 
K.47 C.10a inaccurate. promise between C. and 
C.10a = P.IT.11¢e = P.I.21d clearer in fig. P. I have not seen the 

Myres:3 315. original. 


* 


* 


~ 


Date uncertain.* 565 
* 

=V3s. * 

= VI:21 (ὃ). * 

K.2 retrograde. * 


Or 


ξ 


-} 


la 
lb x 
le K 
2 
3 + 
48 
40 + 
5 
θὰ 
6b Ἧ 
8 
9 
10 ( 
12a 
12¢ 
13 


ὃς ΞΕ 


@ = = 


-Ξ 


<<< 
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K.1, 88 

P.I.2la (?) 

K.39 

C.29a=PE.b1 

PE.cl, el 

Ingot in Cyprus 
Mus., unpub. 

K.10b 

C.29b = PE.d3 

K.9, 34-37 

P.II.2b4=M.1(?) 5-6 

K.3-5 

C.34b = PE.e5 

P.I.20b 


1 
C.34a = PE.c3 1 
C.24b=P.11.9e=M.9 1 
K.33, 67 Φ 
C.28= PE.a5 
C.33a=PE.al 


C.33b= PE.a6 

K.2, 7 

K.10a 

P.I.20a 

P.I.21e 

PE.c5 

K.2 

C.30= P.IT.10b= 
M.10 

K.8 

K.48 

C.19 

= M.2. 

C.35 = P.IT.9d = M.9 

C.21 

K.51 

C.12b = P.IT.6b = M.6 


C.25=PE.b4 
C.24a = PE.a3 
PE.c4 

PE.e4 

K.50 

K.60 


C.7=P.IL1le= 


Myres:7 
K.55 
C.36b=P.IL.1la= 
Myres:1 
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P.I.21a is incomplete; 
cf. fig. 315. * 


* 


T 


=IV:4, VI:8. 

For P.II2b4, cf. 1:35. * 
=VI:9 

C.34a is 1:40. * 

If the last vertical bar 
is punctuation, this may 
be the same as I:40. 7 

t 

P. and C. inaccurate. * 
* 


C. fails to distinguish 
between [:44 and [:45. 
Cf. 1:44, note. tf 

= 1.5, VI-17. * 

=V4. * 


=[1:11, V:5. 


P.II.10b inaccurate. * 


* 

C.19 does not have the 
dot at the top. * 
Perhaps =[.50. 

P. inaccurate; C. worse. * 


=1T:12. 
P.IT.6 sign b 
alongside 1:65. Actually 


1:65 is horizontal, under 
* 


shows 


1:55. 


= 1:10. 
C.24b is 1:41. 


Ξ- ΠΙ:6. * 


* 


* 


C. inaccurate. * 


%oC.32=PE.a2 
K.17, 61 
K.62 


C., num. c= P.II.6a= 


M.6. 
K.65 
K.63 
P.I.19a 


C.,num.e = P.II.8 = 
M.8 

K.64 

C.1l6a 


C., num. c= 
P.IT.2b1 = M.1 
= C., num. c-d= 
P.II.7 = M.7 
K.66 


Cuass IT 


1 


1 
1 


T 


= 17-24. * 
See I:55, note. * 


ΕἸ 

--Ὗ 8. 

For C., num. ¢, see 
T:72, note. * 


* 

=V:9. Cyprus Mus. 
1503. * 

-- 11:25. 


C. separates into 
component parts. * 
* 


Signs incised on Mycenaean pottery: fine ware 


X P.1.13b 
C27¢=P.1I= 
BM.C523 
P.I.3-7, 12d2 


+ C.le=P.II= 
BM. C430 
+ ΡΙΒ.10, 1204 


λ P.I.11b 


P.1.2-12 
C.1g=CC.438 


K.71 
C.38a = CC.434 
K.72 

K.73 

P.1.12a3 (?) 


Δ C.10b=P.1I= 
BM.C523 
4 ῬΙ17ὰ 
ΡΙ1.18ὲ 
P.I.14a-b 
Y C.12c=P.1I= 
BM.C434 


1 


=]J:1b, VI:1. 
=[:2, ITI:2, IV:2, VI:2. 
P.I.3b, (4, 5, 62), 12 
drawn backwards: cf. 
figs. 318, 319. + 

IV:38, VI-27.f 


-- [:ὅ. 

Drawn upside down; cf. 
fig. 316, and the verbal 
descriptions of P.I.8-9.f 
Upside down in drawing; 
cf. fig. 320. t 

=I:6a, ITI:4, VI:3. 
CC.438 wrongly pub- 
lished with two cross- 
bars. * 

-- ΠΙ:1δα. * 

* 

=[:33, V1:7. * 

=[:11, ΠΙ:δ. 

For P.1.12a3 cf. fig. 318; 
the lower horiz. line of 
the drawing does not 
show in the photograph. * 
=T:12a, VI:5a. 


=I[:12b, VI:5b. 
=1:48, V:5. 


ΝΗ 
36a 62 | 
63 1 "5 
36c 65 
36d 
36e + ῷ 
66 > 1 
36f * = 
36g 
37 τη 2 
6:8 = 
38 Ξ 1 
69 = 
" | ΗΝ 
71 
40 "0 
is ἢ 
4. ἢ 
45 1 
46 ῷ 1 Ι 
47 2 
μΆ 8 
48 /\ 3 
1 
Q 4a 
49 /\ 1 
50 
2 4 
ἃ Ι 4b 
δ. OK 1 1 
1 * 
55 on 13 
6 | 
7 #8 1 
2 8. 1 
1 
δ᾽ ἢ 
8 1-2 
ὅδ 4 
59 
1 
10b 1 
_ 11 
60 1 5 8 
6l εκ 12 =1:55. f 
1 1 


C.42 

C.36a = CC.438 

C.22=P.11= 
BM.C379 

P.I.17b 


Δ Cyprus Museum, 


unpublished 
C.51=BM.C11092 

- P.L.14e 

P.1.15 

C.48a = P.IT= 
BM.C434 

C.49=BM.C11091 

C.50=BM.C11094 

C.39 = CC.438 


P.I.12b 


BM.C11003 
P.IT=BM.C430 
K.74 

..75 


BM.C11093 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE 


* 


C. and CC. backwards. * 


=[:20, IV: 5, VI:16. 
= V:6(?). * 


Vertical bar of CC. a 
fault in the vase, not 
part of inscription. The 
horizontal bar may be a 
numeral. Printed in CC. 
and C. as if seen in a 
mirror. * 

Upside down; cf. fig. 
318. + 

= 17:18. * 


* 
=1:64. * 
- -71.* 


CYPRO-MINOAN SCRIPT 


>.56 =SM.XIT 
=SM.XI 
lf =SM.XVI= 
> IT=BM.C391 
K.76:b 
C.54=SM.VII 
C.4c =SM.XXI = 
BM.C583 
C.4b =SM.IX 
C.53=SM.VI 
C.8 
C.46c =SM.VIII 
C.46d=SM.XIV 


SM.XX = BM.C575 


Cuass IV 


K.81 

C.27b=P 
BM.C501 

K.79 

K.82 

K.80 

K.83 


Cuiass V 


=[T:21b. 


Wrong side up in SM. ? 


Inscribed on false-necked jars of coarse-tempered ware 


I:la, II:la, V:1. * 
1:2, I1:2, ITI:2, 1:9." 


=I:3, I1:3, VI:27. * 
=]:37, VIS. * 
=[:20, I[:16a, VI:16. * 


Ciass ΠῚ 

Dipinti in matt red paint on Mycenaean pottery: fine ware 

la + K.77 (?) =J:la, [V:1, V:1. 
C.26e =SM.V 
C.26f =SM.X 
Ib X C.%6c=P.11= 
SM.XXII= Ι 
BM.C412 K.85 
C.27e =1:2, 11:2, IV:2, 
1 


Impressed before firing on imported red burnished wheel- 
made pottery 


C.26b = CC.378 1 =I:la, 1:16, IV:1. * 
C.23ce = CC.377 1 =I-:4a. 
=I:1b, VI:1. Sjéqvist, Problems, p. =1:26. 


53, type 2a 


~ 
» 


- (ἢ). " 
=1:67. * 


-- 1.70. ¢ 


ΟΓΙΌΒ8- C.Ir.2=CC.417 K.84 
=I:6a, 1:5, V1:3. K.86 
C.16b =BM.C191 
SM.XVIII = 


Crass VI 
‘ ol Ξε [11], 11:10. 
r, $18; =I:58. 
line of - SM.XV 8.3 1 =I:1b, 
5. not M. S.2 1 =I:2, 11:2, 1:2, IV:2. 
raph. * ..76 =]:46, 1:17. * S.3 1 =I:6a, IT:5, ΠΙ:4.7 
C.15b=SM.XV S.1=C.45a =1:10. f 
C.léc=P.II= 5.8 
SM.XTX = 8.5 
BM.C555 S.7=C.45b 


Signs engraved on cylinder seals 


ΦΦἅΨΡῦ ὋὁῬΘὌ 51 281 
13 Ay . * 10b ῳ 1 
4 A Ι 
1 
16a Χ' is ἢ 1 * 
14 Ι 
Ι 4A =IT:6. 
7 5 l 
e is Ι 
2 1 16 H Ι 
19a ἢ =VI:11. 17 ἃ 1 
18 
19» 9 
Ἃ 
v = 
1 
2a X 2 
1 = 
ab l 4 ἢ Ι 
1. a 1 5 Ι 
VI32. 93 A 1 6 “pr * 
: οἱ. Η Ι — 
vn; cf. 
verbal 
.8-9.4 
aWing; “1.47.9 
= 1:48, IT:11. * 
ΕΝ =IT:16b (ἢ). * 
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» 
Z 
-- 


S.6 T 

5.7 =[:12a, IT:10a. Ὁ 
5.1 =I[:12b, IT:10b. { 
5.0 = 1:15. T 

S.2 =]:83, I1:8. f 
S.4=C.46a =]:87, IV:4. f 
$.10=C.46b 
$.1=C.34e 
S.1=C.24c 
$.9=C.48b 
S.1=C.28d 
S.8=P.I.23b 
$.9=C.59 
5.8- "1.288 


-- [:90, 11:16, 10:5. + 
ΠῚ:8. 


Perhaps not script. + 


1:28 (9). 


T 


5.6 
S.10=C.61 C. from Dussaud: both 
inaccurate. + 


=1:38. f 

= 
=IT:19a. 
=[:4b (ὃ). T 
T 


$.10 =C.60 

S.7=C.38b Ὁ. inaccurate. 
S.7=C.47 Ἷ 

S.5 1.8, 11:3, IV:3. + 


- 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


STEPHEN B. Luce, Editor-in-Charge 


Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Egypt—Dows Dunuam, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Orient. Western Asia— F. AuBricut, Johns Hopkins University 
Far East— BENJAMIN Row.anp, Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University 

Greece. Prehistoric—G. E. Mytonas, University of Illinois 
Greek and Roman Breser, Columbia University 
Painting and Vases—Grorce H. Cuase, Harvard University 
Epigraphy —Brnsamin D. Meritt, Institute for Advanced Study 
Architecture — RicHarbD STILLWELL, Princeton University 

Rome. Architecture and Painting—Cuark Hopkins, University of Michigan 

Slavic Archaeology—CLaRENCE A. Mannine, Columbia University 

American Archaeology —HeErsert Εἰ. Sprnpen, Brooklyn Museum 

Mediaeval Art—Cuar.Es ἢ. Morey, Princeton University 

Bibliography, General—Daviv M. Rosinson, Johns Hopkins University 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


Classical Archaeology — Crpric Boutrer, University of Cincinnati (Vases) 
AGNEs ΒΑ Brett, American Numismatic Society (Numismatics) 
Joun L. Caskey, University of Cincinnati (General) 
ΘΙΌΝΕΥ N. DeEang, Smith College (Sculpture) 
Rosert E. ΕΗ, Pennsylvania State College (General) 
SterLInNG Dow, Harvard University (Epigraphy) 
Haroip N. ΕΗ, Washington, D. C. (General) 
SaraH E. Freeman, Johns Hopkins University (Vases) 
Haze. Hansen, Stanford University (Prehistoric Greece) 
J. PeEnrosE Harwanp, University of North Carolina (Prehistoric Greece) 
P. L. MacKenprick, Phillips Andover Academy (Epigraphy) 
Mary Ze.ia Pease, Bryn Mawr College (Vases) 
Lucy T. ὅηοξ, Mount Holyoke College (Architecture) 
H. R. W. ὅμιτη, University of California (Vases) 
WILHELMINA VAN INGEN, Wheaton College (Vases) 
Francis ἢ. Watton, Williams College (Epigraphy) 
SuirLey H. Weser, Gennadius Library, Athens (Numismatics) 
Oriental Archaeology — Joun W. Fiicut, Haverford College 
Henry S. GEuMAN, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Cyrus H. Gorpon, Smith College 
Frep V. Winnett, University of Toronto 
Roman Archaeology — Exuizasetu C. Evans, Wheaton College 
GerorcE M. A. Hanrmann, Harvard University (Etruscan) 
W. C. McDernort, University of Pennsylvania 
Rosert ὃ. Rogers, Duke University 
KENNETH Scott, Western Reserve University 
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Roman Archaeology — 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


MERIWETHER Stuart, Hunter College 


Louts Ὁ. West, Princeton, N. J. 


American Archaeology — 


WENDELL BENNETT, American Museum of Natural History 


Viapmir J. Fewxes, University Museum, Philadelphia 
H. U. Haut, Ambler, Pa. (Prehistoric) 
GrorcE C. Vaittant, American Museum of Natural History 


U.S.S.R.— 


Henry Fiexp, Field Museum of Natural History 


EvuceEne Prostov, Iowa State College 


Christian — 


FRANKLIN B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State College 


Mediaeval and Renaissance— Emerson H. Swirt, Columbia University 
Francis J. TscHan, Pennsylvania State University 


NECROLOGY 


Edward Theodore Newell.—Epwarp T. New- 
ELL, America’s greatest numismatist, and prob- 
ably the most distinguished scholar of Numis- 
matics in the world, died suddenly in New York 
City on February 18, 1941. He was born in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, on January 15, 1886, and 
received the degrees of A.B. in 1907 and of A.M. 
in 1909, both from Yale University. After his 
graduation he devoted his life to research in 
Numismatics and related subjects, such as gems, 
seal cylinders, and scarabs. For the last twenty- 
five years he was president of the American 
Numismatic Society, to which he bequeathed 
most of his books, and his unique collection of 
coins, together with $25,000 for publication, and 
$50,000 for the purchase of coins. During these 
years, he received many honors, and won endur- 
ing fame. He was a Fellow of the Royal Numis- 
matic Society, which awarded him its gold medal 
for distinguished services in Numismatics, and of 
the British Numismatic Society; a member of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and 
President of its New York Society; a member of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
and an honorary member of the Société Royale 
de Numismatique de Belgique. In 1929 he was 
awarded the Prix Allier de Hauteroche, of the 
Académie Frangaise, and in 1936 the medal of the 
Société Francaise de Numismatique. He was a 
Trustee of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, to which he bequeathed $5000 for 
publication and excavation. He had an excellent 
collection of Babylonian and Assyrian cuneiform 
tablets and seals, which, along with many books, 
he left to Yale University. In 1934, von der 
Osten published Ancient Oriental Seals in the 
Collection of Edward T. Newell. He was, during 
the World War, a first lieutenant in the Military 


Intelligence Service of the United States Army. 
In all relations, nobody could have been kinder 
or more willing to help; he went out of his way 
to supply information, and was always eager 
to do something for someone else—a most un- 
selfish person, benefactor, and a generous re- 
search scholar. Not only numismatic students 
will miss his encyclopaedic knowledge and 
world-wide acquaintance with coins of all periods 
and with museums and private collections, but 
all archaeologists will feel a great loss, and not the 
least, the American Journal of Archaeology, of 
which he was an associate editor. To his widow, 
who survives him, and who is herself a scholar 
and collector of gems and coins, is extended the 


“sympathy of all who knew him, and were in- 


debted to him for his cordial friendship and 
help. 

His publications include many articles and the 
following books or monographs: Reattribution of 
Certain Tetradrachms of Alexander the Great, 1912; 
The Dated Alexander Coinage of Sidon and Ake, 
1916; The Seleucid Mint of Antioch, 1918; Tarsos 
Under Alexander, 1919; Myriandros, 1920; The 
Octobols of Histiaea, 1921; The Kyparissia Hoard, 
1921; The First Seleucid Coinage of Tyre, 1921; 
The Demanhur Hoard, 1923; A Parthian Hoard, 
1925; Mithradates of Parthia and Hyspaosines of 
Characene, 1925; Some Unpublished Coins. of 
Eastern Dynasts, 1926; Two Recent Egyptian 
Hoards, 1927; The Coinages of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, 1927; Alexander Hoards, Olympia, 1929; 
Miscellanea Numismatica, 1931; The Kiichiik 
Kéhne Hoard, 1931; The Fifth Dura Hoard, 1933; 
Two Hoards from Minturno, 1933; A Hoard from 
Siphnos, 1934; Four Greek Bronze Coin Hoards, 
1935; The Pergamene Mint under Philetairos, 
1936; The Seleucid Coinages of Tyre, A Supple- 
ment, 1936; Royal Greek Portrait Coins, 1937; 
The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints, 1938; 
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Late-Seleucid Mints in Ake Ptolemais and Damas- 
cus, 19389 (Ὁ. M. R.). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Alps in History.—W. W. Hype (in Proc. 
of the Amer. Philos. Soc. lxxv, 1935, No. 6), dis- 
cusses the Alps in History. The role of the Alps 
in history is largely an account of the passes and 
roads by which men have traveled south or north, 
into or out of Italy, since Neolithic times. The 
first literary notice is in Herodotus, who thinks 
Alpis is a river; Aristotle calls them the Arcynian 
mountains. It was Lycophron, in the third cen- 
tury B.c., who calls them Salpeis, the etymology 
of which remains obscure. The Brenner was the 
way of the Celts into the Po valley in the fifth 
century B.c. Two centuries later, in 218, the 
spectacular passage of Hannibal was made by a 
pass the exact identification of which will remain 
unsolved, since “the data available are insuffi- 
cient to render a decision agreeable to all.” 
Augustus’ victory over the peripheral Celts was 
marked by a three-storeyed tower—restored in 
1934—at La Turbie (cf. Tropaeum), back of 
Monaco in the hills. Augustus finally controlled 
the whole chain. a feat later equalled only by 
Charlemagne, for even Napoleon never gained 
the eastern section. Today the most important 
towns as far north as the Rhine and the Danube 
are on Roman sites. No new routes were built by 
the Romans after Augustus, who appears to have 
built eight along ancient trails. Many relics of 
these may still be seen—broad pavements, wheel 
ruts, etc., in the high Alps, with occasionally the 
ruins of a mansio. Coins have been found in 
quantities: the Great St. Bernard museum has 
more than 1600, from 150 B.c. to the barbarian 
invasion of the fifth century. The Romans felt 
an aversion to the crossing of the Alps and never 
developed any appreciation of the scenery. Julius 
Caesar, while crossing Mt. Genévre on the way 
to his army in Gaul, composed an essay on 
Analogy behind the closely drawn curtains of his 
litter. (The remainder of Dr. Hyde’s paper brings 
the history of passes, railways and tunnels to 
modern times). 

Origin of the Bow.—In Short Communications 
of the Institute of Material Culture, U.S.S.R. v, 
pp. 17-22, A. P. Oxtapnrikov discusses the 
origin of the bow and its social significance. He 
finds traces of it in the Upper Palaeolithic Period, 
along with the change in houses and the growth 
of forests. There were probably various devices 
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employed analogous to the hurling arrow de- 
scribed by A. A. Popov in Siberia, where the 
arrow was hurled by means of a rope, perhaps 
rather in the nature of a sling. 

Upper Brecklandian Acheul (Elveden).—The 


Elveden Acheulian bifaces are apparently sepa- 


rated in time from the Barnham by a whole glacial 
period. Any discussion of development must take 
into consideration the necessity for the passage 
of great periods of time to produce easily recogniz- 
able changes, especially in earlier Palaeolithic 
times. It is suggested that the flood gravel at 
Elveden lies within the Hoxne cold period, and 
that the temperate brickearth at the latter site 
was deposited at the same time as the uppermost 
part of the brickearth at Elveden, which lies a 
few miles from the famous sites of High Lodge 
and Warren Hill, in the same region of East 
Anglia. The most striking feature of the brick- 
earth “Clactonian III” of High Lodge is the fine 
scaling retouch and step-trimming of the flakes 
struck from three main core types, a characteris- 
tic which forms with the general contours of the 
implements a complex more akin to typical 
Mousterian than anything at Hoxne. This indus- 
try lies between a boulder clay and the outwash 
of another ice-sheet. In the gravels succeeding 
the brickearth an Upper Clactonian Acheul in- 
dustry of a more developed type than that at | 
Elveden has been found. Both industries are well 
represented in the derived artefacts of the Warren 
Hill outwash gravels. It is probable that the High 
Lodge brickearth is of the same age as the 
Elveden brickearth, phase U, of the Upper 
Pleistocene (I. I. Paterson and B. E. B. Faae, 
Proc. Prehistoric Soc. 1940, part 1, pp. 12-29, 
19 figs.). 

The Rodmarton and Avening Portholes.—In 
Proc. Prehistoric Soc., 1940, part 1, pp. 133-165, 
pls. 10-17, figs. 1-7, E. M. Cutrrorp and G. E. 
Danteu describe the “portholes” at Avening 
and Rodmarton, in the Cotswold area. They are 
of the type formed by juxtaposing two megaliths 
having semicircular indentations cut in their ad- 
jacent edges. Portholes were also formed by 
cutting a hole in a megalith or in the wall of a 
rock-cut tomb, the purpose in both cases being 
to restrict or demarcate the entrance to a tomb. 
The long barrows in which the Rodmarton and 
Avening portholes occur were excavated in 1863 
and 1806 respectively, by the Rectors of the two 
parishes. The Rector of Avening cleared, removed 
and rebuilt in his garden the three chambers of 
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the Avening barrow; the precise original situation 
of the barrow and the original relative position of 
the chambers in it is now uncertain. In 1939, a 
re-examination of the chambers of both barrows 
was undertaken. In the British Isles only seven 
chambered barrows possess undoubtedly authen- 
tic portholes: four in England, one in the Isle 
of Man, and two in Ireland. Lanhill is not here 
admitted to the list (see Proceedings, 1938, I, pp. 
125, 128, 131). The distribution map of portholes 
in continental Europe shows three main areas of 
concentration: Iberia, Northern France, and 
Southern Sweden. Probably the folk which spread 
from the South to the Paris Basin, and via West- 
ern France to the British Isles had the tradition of 
collective burial in megalithic gallery graves and 
of the need for narrowing or demarcating by vari- 
ous devices the entrance to the tomb. In the Isle 
of Man and Cheshire, in the Cotswolds, and in the 
Paris Basin they gave expression to this need, in 
some cases, by the device of portholes, which 
probably marks a parallel development in these 
three regions. 

Palaeolithic Site in Urals.—In Short Commun. 
Inst. of Mater. Culture, U.S.S.R. iv, pp. 41-42, 
M. V. Tatirsky discusses a Palaeolithic site 
found at the village of Ostrov in the Urals. This 
is the most northern site known, being at 58° and 


contains such materials as we might expect. In a ἢ 


conglomerate mass of material there are some 
pieces which may be Mousterian, but this is per- 
haps doubtful. At all events this mass is consid- 
erably older than is the rest of the site. 

A New Neolithic Culture.—P. Retnecke dis- 
cusses the excavations in the cave of Grabceva on 
the Dalmatian island of Hvar. Pottery of two 
kinds was found in this cave. The plain incised 
ware shows connections with Butmir, Vinca, 
Matera, and Remedello. The painted ware ex- 
hibits white and red spirals over a polished 
black background and may be compared with 
spiral-banded wares of the lower Danube and 
Thessaly. Chronologically, the new ware may 
correspond to the Miinchshofen-Cucuteni II 
phase. Together with Grotta d’Orso and other 
sites of the Trieste region, the cave of Hvar 
constitutes a new Neolithic culture of the Medi- 
terranean (Germania xxiii, 1939, pp. 213-220). 

Crimea: Neolithic Remains.—In Short Com- 
mun. Inst. Mater. Culture, U.S.S.R. iv, pp. 26-31, 
S. N. Brstxov studies the Neolithic remains of 
the Crimea and decides that many of those usu- 
ally ascribed to the Tardenoisian period are far 
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later, especially where they are found in definite 
association with pottery and microlithic remains. 
Apparently the original population lived by 
hunting and gathering in food and for this reason 
we have a relative shortage of their remains in 
the Crimea. 

The Chalcolithic Ossarn Culture. — In Germania 
xxiii, 1939, pp. 220-224, F. Hoste attempts to 
define the extension and date of the Slovaco- 
Hungarian Ossarn culture. He argues that it is 
contemporary with the Hungarian Bodrogkeresz- 
tar culture and with the later phases of Vinca. 

Trepanned Skull of Beaker Period.—One of a 
group of round barrows recently excavated on 
Crichel Down, Dorset, was found to cover a 
crouched human burial with which was associated 
a beaker of Type Β,. The skull showed a large 
opening in the left parietal; the roundel of bone 
which had been removed by careful grooving and 
ultimate excision had been replaced before inter- 
ment. There was no evidence of healing on the 
edge of the opening; the individual evidently had 
not survived the operation. This practice in its 
European distribution involved two surgical 
techniques: that indicated above and the re- 
moval of an area of the skull by scraping. The 
two techniques are inextricably mixed and there- 
fore without cultural significance. The practice 
had a wide range in prehistoric Europe, both 
regional—from Portugal to Sweden—and chron- 
ological—from Neolithic (Danubian I) times to 
the Scandinavian Iron Age—that is, from about 
3000 B.c. to about 200 B.c. The earlier instances 
probably had a purely therapeutic significance; 
a later period of intensification, for which the 
evidence exists mainly in France (Lozére and the 
Cavennes, and the Paris Basin) seems to imply 
the existence of an accompanying cult. This de- 
velopment appears to have reached its climax 
during the period comprising the late Neolithic 
and the Early (Beaker, Aunjetitz) Bronze Age. 
The few English examples probably belong to 
the later phase (Stuart Piecort, in Proc. Pre- 
historic Soc. 1940, part 1, pp. 112-132; 2 pls., 2 
figs.). 

Casting Moulds of the Bronze Age. — Moulds 
for axes, swords, knobs, and needles were found 
at Heldsdorf, Rumania, in 1938. Although these 
moulds came to light amidst the ruins of an early 
Bronze Age settlement of Tei Culture, it is ar- 
gued that they belong to a subsequent settlement 
of late Bronze Age or early Hallstatt character. 
(A. Prox, Germania xxiii, 1939, pp. 224-227). 
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Excavations at Little Woodbury, Wiltshire. — 
Air photographs and test excavations revealed 
the site as one which promised to fulfil the purpose 
of the undertaking — determination of the nature, 
as a social and economic organism, of a complete 
settlement, not too dense, and occupied for a 
single period. The whole surface has not yet been 
uncovered. A narrow ditch surrounds the settle- 
ment, but shows no traces of a palisade; it prob- 
ably represents an unfinished fortification. A 
large number of pits within the enclosure appear 
to have been used for the storage of grain; some 
shallower ones may have been dug to receive the 
bottoms of water casks. Shallow hollow areas in 
the old surface of the settlement recall similar 
hollows in the outskirts of modern villages in 
Upper Egypt, which contain, as at Woodbury, 
deeper depressions and bench-like cuttings, where 
the women sit and prepare crops for storage. The 
disposition of numerous post-holes implies a 
circular plan for the two houses of which the 
settlement was composed. One of these, the more 
elaborate, had two concentric walls; there were 
four middle posts on a square plan, presumably 
supporting the central part of the roof; here in 
the ground are traces of a hearth. An entrance- 
hall apparently projected as a vestibule towards 
the outer of the two walls. Post-holes elsewhere, 
in pairs of groups of four, suggest drying racks and 
granaries. It seems evident that the place was an 
individual farm, with the auxiliary structures 
necessary for farm work. The pottery shows that 
the settlement belongs to a period extending from 
the beginning of the third century B.c. into the 
first century a.p. (Iron Age A,-AB). A trench 
driven across the ditch of Woodbury proper, a 
larger site near by, provided evidence for a forti- 
fied settlement which may have continued to 
exist until the fourth century a.p. (ἃ. Brrsu, 
in Proc. Prehistoric Soc. 1940, part 1, pp. 30-111; 
8 pls., 32 figs.). 

South Wales.—In Antiquity xiv, 1940, pp. 
377-394, F. J. Nortu illustrates the importance 
of geological examination of sites in process of 
excavation by examples of his work on two Bronze 
Age sites in South Wales and Monmouthshire. Of 
interest is the method used to determine the 
presence of charcoal and coke from burnt coal. 

Iron-Works of the La Téne Period. — Valuable 
observations about the construction of prehistoric 
made at Minnerbach, 
Westfalia. These melting furnaces, active from 
ca. 400 to 200 B.c., are described, illustrated, and 


iron-works have been 
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restored by H. BrexHaGHeEL in Germania xxiii, 
1939, pp. 228-237. 

Hermunduri.—The evidence for the location 
of the tribe of Hermunduri is re-examined by 
L. Scumiprt in Germania xxiii, 1939, pp. 262-269. 
He refutes recent theories of Steche and Kahrs- 
tedt and maintains that the Northern branch of 
the tribe resided in present-day Saxony and 
Thuringia, and the Southern in the region be- 
tween the Upper Danube and the Main, with the 
center of their domain approximately in the re- 
gion of Nuremberg. 

Stalin Canal.—In the Short Commun. Inst. of 
Mater. Culture iv, pp. 52-54, M. E. Masson re- 
ports on the archaeological work accomplished 
during the excavation of the Stalin Canal in 
Ferghana (Uzbekistan). Rock illustrations were 
found of the celebrated Davan’ horses; Graeco- 
Bactrian coins were collected; information was 
secured on the old irrigation ditches. Most of the 
finds date before the Arab conquest. 


EGYPT 


Sesostris III.—A portrait-statue of Sesostris 
III in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, is dis- 
cussed by GrorGE STernporrF in The Journal of 
the Walters Art Gallery iii, 1940, pp. 43-53. The 
reign of Sesostris III, Pharaoh of the twelfth 
dynasty, was the high point in the cultural and 
economic life of the Middle Kingdom. He was ᾿ 


looked upon in later years as a hero and superman, 
and many tales and myths were woven about 
him. The Middle Kingdom aiso brought a new 
realistic style in portrait sculpture. The artist 
attempted with considerable success to depict the 


inner as well as the outer character of his model. 
It has been thought that this new sculptural 
style was developed at Tanis, since many pieces 
have been found there. It has been proved that 
Tanis was not in existence, however, when the 
style originated, and its beginning was undoubt- 
edly in the royal palaces at Memphis and Thebes. 
The masterpieces of the realistic style were pro- 
duced during the second half of the twelfth dy- 
nasty and include portraits of Sesostris III and 
Amenemmes III. An outstanding portrait of Sesos- 
tris, in the form of a diorite sphinx, is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. The statue 
of this Pharaoh in the Walters Art Gallery is not 
quite so good artistically, but it is important, 
since it can also be accurately identified by an in- 
scription as Sesostris III. It is made of grey 
granite, and represents the Pharaoh as seated, 
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in the usual stiff frontal position, on a rectangular 
plinth. The total height of plinth and figure is 
0.61 m. 

Osirid Figure of Merenptah.—_In BMFA. 
xxxvii, 1939, pp. 6-9 (6 figs.) Dows DunHam 
publishes a fine statue presented to the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston by the Mond expedition 
of the Egyptian Exploration Society. While the 
Museum is extremely rich in tomb statues and 
reliefs of the Old and Middle Kingdom, and of 
the Ethiopian and Meroitic Kingdoms, it has 
little temple sculpture. This example is from a 
temple discovered underneath one of the Graeco- 
Roman period at Armant, not far south of Thebes, 
on the west bank of the Nile, and is one of many 
such statues found having the attributes of Osiris, 
but inscribed with the name of Merenptah, a king 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty. When found, the 
head and neck were broken from the torso, but 
join perfectly. The fact that the king is identified 
with Osiris, god of the dead, proves that the 
statue was made after his death. Parallelisms are 
given from earlier dynasties, and from Deir-el- 
Bahari and Karnak. The statue is over life size, 
being seven feet in height, and is complete barring 
the broken nose and the loss of the beard, which 
was separately attached, and probably of bronze. 
The suggestion is made that attributes may 
have originally been held in the hands. Merenptah 
was the son and successor of Ramses II, and 
reigned from ca. 1225 B.c., for about ten years, 
which fixes the date of the statue. A brief account 
of his career is given. 

Texts and Language.—E. v. Komorzynski 
calls attention to a small collection of Egyptian 
antiquities in the M. v. Wagner-Museum, Wiirz- 
burg, Germany. Some broken stelae and a frag- 
ment of a fine Book of the Dead are described and 
reproduced, the rest is mentioned more or less 
summarily (Archiv f. Aeg. Archaeologie i, 1938, 
pp. 252-262).—The same author publishes a 
fragment of a Book of the Dead in Vienna, with 
parts of the “Negative Confession,” and shows, 
by means of comparative tables, how much the 
sequence of the confessions varied in the texts of 
the Theban Recension. (Zbid., pp. 141-151).— 
W. Vycicut finds an Old-Libyan equivalent, 
T-k-l-th, to the name of three Libyan kings of 
Egypt (22-23 rd Dyn.), Takelothis; he compares 
the contemporary Egyptian name N-m-r (1)-th 
(Ibid., p. 152). 

Memphis.—D. H. Gorpvon (Iraq, Spring, 
1939) has an article on “The Buddhist Origin of 
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the ‘Sumerian’ Heads from Memphis.” These 
terracotta heads were discovered by Sir Flinders 
Petrie and are now at the University of London. 
Sir Flinders regarded the heads as evidence of the 
Sumerian type some 1500 years after it had been 
presumed to have disappeared. Gordon regards 
them, however, as a portrayal of Buddhist priests 
who ministered to an Indian community at 
Memphis. The earliest appearance of Indians in 
Egypt occurred during the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus; Asoka is said to have sent him an 
embassy and Buddhist missionaries. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that 250 B.c. is the earliest 
reasonable date that Indians were in Egypt. 

The Axum monolith of the first century A.p. is 
considered to show definite Buddhist influence. 
These terracotta heads, at the earliest, may be 
dated in the middle of the second century B.c., 
but they display far greater similarity to those 
of the first and second centuries a.p. Gordon 
favors the first century A.D. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Nuzu.—The province of Arrapkha lies on the 
East bank of the middle Tigris. The cuneiform 
material found at Nuzu (ca. 10 mi. S.W. of the 
ancient city of Arrapkha) has shed much light on 
its early antiquity. In the days of Sargon of Agade 


* the population of the province was overwhelm- 


ingly Semitic, and they used the cuneiform 
script and the old Akkadian language; this condi- 
tion obtained down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The old name applied to 
Nuzu by the Semites is Gasur. By the time of the 
fifteenth century the scene had completely 
changed. The dominant population was of 
Subarean origin, and the Semites were kept in a 
subordinate position. The Akkadian was now 
influenced by Hurrian in vocabulary and gram- 
mar, but cuneiform was still used. 

In PEFQ. Oct., 1940, R. H. Prevrrer and E. A. 
ΞΡΕΙΒΕΝ have published one hundred selected 
texts from this second period of Nuzu. It appears 
that the community of Arrapkha had two social 
sections, free-born and slave, and it seems that 
there was a tribal custom among the Hurrians 
which forbade the enslavement of a man of their 
own nationality. It may be that the institution 
of ditennitu was used, whereby free-born Hurrians 
could be handed over for work to their fellow citi- 
zens. A similar evasion was the adoption as a 
son of a man to whom one wished to sell real 
estate, which technically was inalienable. The 
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man under ditenniitu was released at the end of a 
certain period. A free-born woman could be 
adopted on a martitu u kallatitu (daughter and 
daughter-in-law) contract, with the possibility of 
being married to the adopter himself, or his son; 
in reality, this was not a genuine adoption, and 
the woman was given over to a slave. Her children 
were slaves. 

Thus the two institutions of ditennitu and 
martitu u kallatitu combined to counterbalance 
the lack of internal labor supply caused by the 
inalienability of free-born citizens. 

There are a number of resemblances between 
Mosaic law and Hurrian customs. In this con- 
nection should be noted the inalienability of the 
land (Lev. 25:23 ff.) and those of free-born Israel- 
ites (Lev. 25:39 ff.). The Hurrian sale-adoption is 
replaced by permission to sell the usufruct of the 
field and the ditenniitu by the possibility of hiring 
a free-born person for six years. 

Babylonia.—G. R. Driver and Joun C. Mites 
(Iraq, Spring, 1939) have an article on SAL- 
ZIKRUM “Woman-Man” in Old-Babylonian 
texts. They conclude that the SAL-ZIKRUM is 
a man regarded as a woman, that he is a eunuch 
dressed and otherwise treated as a woman. Thus 
Aquila renders Hebrew gqddes (sodomite) as 
“disguised.” This explanation of SAL-ZIKRUM 
may explain why wearing (Deut. 22:5) the clothes 
of the opposite sex is forbidden in the Old Testa- 
ment as an abomination unto the Lord. The 
eunuch-priests of Cybele were dressed as women, 
and the bearded Venus of Amathus in Cyprus was 
clothed in women’s garments. Archaeology makes 
its contribution to the solution of the problem. 
There is reproduced a relief found by Delougaz at 
Tell Khafaje in Iraq; here a seated figure, which 
is undoubtedly male, is attired in female fashion. 

Assyria.— PEFQ. Jan., 1941, reports the explo- 
ration of ὅπ AUREL Stern in March—May, 1938. 
He proves that a chain of fortified posts, extend- 
ing on both sides of the Sinjar Range, protected 
what since Trajan’s time (A.p. 98-117) had be- 
come Roman territory between the Khabur and 
the Tigris, against Parthian and later on, Sasan- 
ian inroads. They guarded the main route for 
both trade and invasion between northern Syria 
and Mesopotamia. The Sinjar Range stretches in 
a westerly direction from a point some 40 or 50 
miles to the west of Mosul on the Tigris. 

Fauna of Mesopotamia. —In PEFQ. Jan., 1941, 
E. Doueias VAN Buren, in her “ Fauna of Ancient 


Mesopotamia as Represented in Art” has studied 
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the natural fauna of that region and has not dealt 
with the monsters and creatures of fantasy, but 
the various animals, birds, reptiles, and even in- 
sects feared, hated, or worshipped by the early 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia. The fox, the weasel, 
the martin and the jerboa are found on Meso- 
potamian monuments, and it is probable that 
Ezekiel (8:7-13) reflects knowledge of this type 
of art. 

Seals in Baltimore.—Cyrus H. Gorpon in 
Traq, Spring, 1939, gives a careful discussion of 
Western Asiatic seals in the Walters Art Gallery 
of Baltimore. Fourteen plates illustrate these 
seals, which are 127 in number. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Bethel. — Beitin is one of the Bethels of the Old 
Testament. The ending -in instead of -el consti- 
tutes no difficulty; cf. Jezreel = Zer‘in, Wadi 
Isma‘il = Wadi Isma’in, Beit Jibrin = Beit Jib- 
ril. Beitin is undoubtedly the Bethel of Judges 
21:19, as well as that of Jacob’s dream. Another 
Bethel, known also as Bethul and Bethuel, is men- 
tioned in Joshua 19:4; I Sam. 30:27; I Chron. 
4:30. 

In PEFQ. Jan., 1941, W. Ross maintains that 
Beitin is not the Bethel of Jeroboam I, and in his 
opinion he follows Conder, who equates Bethel 
with Shechem (cf. 1 Kings 12:1, 25; 13:1). Ac- 
cording to Amos (7:13), the Bethel of the North- 
ern Kingdom was the seat of the king’s court and 
the royal sanctuary. Beitin lies on the borderland 
between the two kingdoms, within easy walk of 
Ross thinks it unbelievable that 
Jeroboam should have chosen a town on the 
southern border of his kingdom for a place of 
worship when he wished to keep his people from 
going to Jerusalem. It appears strange that in the 
capture of Bethel by Abijah (2 Chron. 13:19) no 
mention is made of a sanctuary, or of a golden 
calf. Shechem’s right to the title of sanctuary,was 
indeed hereditary since Joshua’s time. Economi- 
cally Beitin was connected more closely with 
Judah than Israel, if-we may judge from the 
potsherds which have been excavated; for this 


Jerusalem. 


reason Ross again decides against Beitin. Yet it 
should be borne in mind that Albright and Kelso 
excavated Beitin in the belief that it is the site of 
ancient Bethel, and geographers agree with their 
identification. 

Megiddo.—In PEFQ. Oct., 1940, in an article 
on “‘Megiddo—A Review,” J. W. Crowroot sug- 
gests a revised interpretation of strata. Stratum V 
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was a refoundation by Solomon some time after 
960; the town flourished for the better part of a 
century, and to this stratum belongs the stele of 
Sheshonk. Between 870 and 850 B.c. Ahab made a 
clean sweep of the Solomonic town; he relevelled 
the whole hill-top, re-opened the water-shaft, 
and stationed large detachments of chariotry and 
cavalry in the town. The chariot city (Stratum 
IV) had a short life; it was destroyed in the reign 
of Jehu, or his successor, between 840 and 800 
B.c. (ef. 11 Kings 13:7). After lying desolate for a 
few years, it was reoccupied either in the time of 
Jehoash or his son, Jeroboam II, when the forti- 
fications were rebuilt and the town had a new 
era of prosperity. The following revised chro- 
nology is presented: Stratum V—ca. 960 B.c. 
to ca. 870 B.c.; Stratum IV—ca. 870 B.c. to ca. 
840 B.c.; Stratum III—from ca. 800 B.c. 
Censers.—In PEFQ. Oct., 1940, Grace M. 
Crowroot discusses some censer types from 
Palestine of the Israelite period, which have rows 
of holes in the upper part of the cup or bowl. 
Megiddo is especially rich in these types, but they 
are also found at Gezer, Beth Shan, and Samaria. 
The pierced chalices at Megiddo go back to ca. 
1000-600 B.c., but the type must be older. The 
Beth Shan example, probably the oldest from 


Palestine, dates from the twelfth or thirteenth - 


century B.c.; in the Museum at Rhodes are small 
pierced pots with one handle and knob feet from 
the Mycenaean period. The suggestion that these 
vessels are censers is based on their resemblance 
to modern pottery censers used in the Greek 
Islands, Rhodes, and Cyprus; often these modern 
censers have holes in the upper part of the cup or 
bowl. 

Vase from Cyprus.—In PEFQ. July, 1939, 
J. R. Stewart published an imported pot found 
in an Early Bronze Age tomb at Vounous, Cyprus. 
G. Ernest Wriacut, in ibid. Oct., 1940, states 
that it is a Syro-Palestinian jar, and can with 
confidence be dated between ca. 2700 and 2500 
B.c., in the third of the four phases of the Early 
Bronze Age, approximately contemporary with 
the early part of the Egyptian Old Kingdom. 

*Atshanah (Alalakh).—In PEFQ. Jan., 1941, 
Smiru discusses Timber and Brick or 
Masonry Construction. The walls of a palace of 
the fifteenth century B.C. at ’Atshanah (Alalakh) 
show an unusual form of mixed timber and brick 
construction. The foundations are of stone; above 
the floor level is coursed rubble, which is some- 
times replaced in internal walls by basalt blocks. 
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The rubble or blocks raise the height of the wall to 
about 2 ft. 6 in., or 2 ft. 9 in. Above the stone or 
rubble was laid a horizontal beam, 1 ft. square or 
less, the side flush with the wall face. Above this 
were short battens, about 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. by 
9 in., at right angles to the wall face, at intervals 
of 2 ft. to 4 ft. The intervals between were filled 
with mud bricks. Resting on the short battens 
came another beam, then more battens and so on. 

This type of building was also found in Crete, 
at Beisan, and at Ras Shamra. The importance of 
this architecture lies in its aid in interpreting 
Ezra 5:8; 6:3 f. It seems to establish the meaning 
of kutlaiya as the core of a wall, a core of mud or 
mud brick, and confirms the authenticity of the 
words of the Aramaic document. 

Iraq and Transjordan.—PEFQ. Jan., 1941, 
reports on Str AUREL STErN’s explorations of the 
Roman frontiers along an arc some 600 miles in 
length from Hit on the Euphrates, through Qasr 
Helqum, Qasr Azraq and Ma’an to Aqaba. This 
line, which for the greater part faces the Syrian 
Desert, was a Roman frontier for more than 200 
years. Hit was the starting point for an impor- 
tant ancient trade route through the Syrian 
Desert; it linked for many centuries down to the 
present time Babylon, Ctesiphon, and Baghdad 
with Palmyra and Damascus. About forty miles 
west of Hit, at Qasr Khubbaz, is a comparatively 
well ‘preserved ruin of a Roman castellum and 
hard by a stone dam of Roman construction, 
across the head of a wadi, forming a reservoir 
capable of holding two million gallons of water. 

The ancient trade route from Hit to Palmyra 
can still be recognized both from the air and on 
the ground; it led across the sandy depression of 
Qa’ara. The remains of a Roman castellum can 
be seen in that basin, though the post appears to 
have been moved subsequently to the wells at 
Qasr Helqum, which had a fort about the time of 
Diocletian (ca. a.p. 300). 

At Wadi as-Swab was an important half-way 
station, with a castellum and remains of a settle- 
ment. Two decayed Roman posts were found at 
Mlosi and Ar Ra. At Burqu was discovered a 
Roman dam which formed a reservoir in the Wadi 
Mingat and was defended by a tower. 

A number of ruined castella show that the 
settled country in Hauran was protected against 
nomadic raiders. One of the old Roman roads is 
still used by camel caravans in carrying salt to 
Bosra and Damascus; it leads north from the 
well known castle at Qasr Azraq. Here the plan 
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of a typical Roman castellum can still be made out; 
an altar stone with inscriptions in Latin and Greek 
proves Roman occupation in the third century 
A.D. Near Qasr Azraq is Qasr Usaikhin, a small cas- 
tellum in an excellent state of preservation. On the 
opposite side of the depression (the Wadi Sirhan) 
is a massive Roman watch tower, constructed by 
a detachment of the III Legio Cyrenaica in a.p. 
201. 

Trajan’s great highway, the Via Nova, con- 
nected the Aqaba with Petra and Bosra. On the 
road from Aqaba to Petra at Al Khalidi are 
found ancient cisterns and a ruined castellum 
on a hill. Along this ancient highway are many 
milestones, all of friable sandstone, repeatedly 
replaced in the course of centuries. Midway be- 
tween Aqaba and Petra is Homeima, probably 
the site of a Roman cantonment. A map of Sir 
Aurel’s explorations is given, as well as pictures 
of a Roman bridge over Wadi al-Murr, Eski Mosul 
and of a Roman milestone beyond al-Khalidi. 

Asia Minor.—Recent Discoveries.—Joun ἴ,. 
Myres has, in Jrag, Spring, 1939, an article on 
Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Asia Minor. 
Maps show the location of West Anatolian sites 
(Hissarlik-Yortan culture), East Anatolian sites 
(Alisar I, II, and IV Cultures), Cappadocian 
painted ware culture, and the sites of sculptured 
and inscribed monuments. He traces excavations 
from Schliemann’s work at Troy to those of 1937. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Volcanoes in Greek mythology.—R. HENNIc in 
JdI. 54, 1939, pp. 230-246, maintains that the 
harmless: or beneficent spirits of fire in Greek 
mythology had not, at first, any connection with 


voleanic phenomena, but originated in personifi- 


cation of fires of natural gas: even Hephaistos, 
who primarily represents the gas fire of Mount 
Moschylos (now long extinct) in Lemnos. As 
for Prometheus, was he not associated with the 
region which is especially productive of such 
fires, the Caucasus? One sinister fire spirit, the 
Lycian Chimaera, has to do with non-voleanic 
natural fire: for it is absurd to derive its name as 
standing for the agricultural depredations of 
goats, when the origin is so obviously indicated 
by the former (Semitic) name of the gas-fire of 
Yanartash—Chmar (‘‘burning”)—in Lycia, still 
alight to this day. But most of the destructive 
daemons of fire were volcanic: Typhon (his 
original home perhaps Mount Argaios in Cap- 


padocia); the Cyclopes (not weather gods: even 
in Homer their volcanic character, though not 
self-evident, is discernible: they are of the earth, 
not of the sky; they are great tossers of rocks; 
Polyphemos is the son of Poseidon); Talos: 
Schoo’s argument that Talos, Minos’ giant senti- 
nel, son or creature of Hephaistos, represents the 
formidable volcano of Thera, distant only a hun- 
dred kilometers from Crete, is altogether con- 
vincing. What the volcanic activity of Thera 
meant to prehistoric Crete, Archaeology has 
strikingly shown; the most catastrophic of the 
earthquakes suffered by Knossos was caused by 
the great eruption on Thera, the vestiges of which 
prove it to have been more violent than that of 
Krakatoa in modern times. Hennig adds that 
even the material of Talos, bronze, suits no less 
than his other attributes a voleanic character: the 
rims of volcanic craters have commonly a red or 
yellow color. 

Athenian Agora, 1940.—In Hesperia x, 1941, 
pp. 1-8, T. Lesiiz SHEAR reports on the campaign 
of 1940 in the Athenian Agora. Although the ex- 
cavations were cut short by the imminence of 
war, an attempt was made to clear a site for the 
projected museum. Objects discovered included 
three graves of the sixth century B.c., containing 
vases; ostraca of Perikles and his father; a poros 
disk, Hellenistic, representing Demeter offering 
a fig-tree to a Hellenistic 
statuette of a woman, preserving considerable 


Poseidon; marble 
traces of vivid color; curse tablets; a terracotta 
mould of a spirited male head; and a hoard of 113 
Hellenistic coins (350-250 B.c.). Vanderpool, ex- 
cavating on the north slope of the Acropolis, dis- 
Hellenistic 
wells and cisterns, and the remains of a luxurious 


covered several Geometric tombs, 
Roman house, the courtyard paved with marble. 
A. W. Parsons continued his investigations of the 
Klepsydra, which he will make the basis of a 
separate study. The entire site has been prepared 
for any eventuality, and duplicate records and 
photographs have been brought to America. 

Crete.— According to Rent Dussaup (/raq, 
Spring, 1939) Mesopotamian influence came into 
Crete by way of Lydia, but Troy also had a con- 
siderable part to play. Commerce carried this in- 
fluence to the Cyclades, and thence it found its 
way into Crete. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Odeum of Pericles and Periclean Theater. — 
In University of California Public. in Class. Arch. 
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i, No. 7, pp. 173-178, J. T. ALLEN reviews briefly 
the dating of the Odeum of Pericles, rejects the 
suggestion that it was built about 456/5, bars 
also the late date 435-30 suggested by Wilamo- 
witz, and accepts with reservation the year 
446/5 suggested by Meier as the date of Phrynis’ 
victory and possibly the building of the Odeum 
as well. Vitruvius’ statement that the roof was 
built of masts and spars, captured from the 
Persians, seems to need explanation regarding 
where the timber could have been preserved for a 
third of a century. The author suggests that it 
had been used for the supports of the seats in 
the auditorium of the theater, and that Pericles’ 
stone reconstruction of the same released the 
spars for use in the roof of the new Music Hall. 
This suggestion is amplified as follows: whether 
the collapse of the ikria occurred in the seventieth 
or the eightieth Olympiad is immaterial, it merely 
proves the existence of wooden seats somewhere, 
quite possibly in the theater. The sack of Athens 
in 480/79 would probably have seen the destruc- 
tion of such wooden seats in the theater, and their 
reparation later by Themistocles out of timbers 
salvaged from the Persian ships. This repair 
might be the occasion of Vitruvius’ error in assign- 
ing the Odeum to Themistocles. When the theater 
was rebuilt in stone, the timbers were transferred 
to the Odeum. The inauguration of the Periclean 
building program in the precinct of Dionysus was 
begun with the auditorium, and the date of the 
completion of the Odeum, which Allen places 
about 446/5, furnishes the clue for the rebuilding 
of the theater. The use of breccia in the audito- 
rium is no obstacle to so early a date, since 
Dorpfeld’s original doctrine regarding the first 
use of this stone has been considerably revised. 
The author thinks, in conclusion, that the Temple 
of Dionysus and the colonnade were built after 
Pericles’ death and that the scene building dates 
from the end of the fifth or the early fourth cen- 
tury. He believes, further, that Fiechter’s con- 
jectural restoration of a skenotheke is a figment 
of the imagination. 

Temple of Argive Hera at Paestum.—The 
Messagero of March 30, 1940, reports that thirty 
sculptured metopes were found in the Paestum 
area. Their style is archaic, and they portray 
exploits of Herakles. Near the place where these 
metopes were discovered, the foundations of a 
fourth-century temple were laid bare. This tem- 
ple, a short distance from Paestum, seems to be 
that of the Argive Hera, mentioned by Strabo and 
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Pliny. The metopes have been removed to the 
museum at Paestum. A fuller account by CaRLo 
TRIDENTI, with an illustration of one of the 
metopes and a map, appears in the Giornale 
d'Italia of the same date; this article mentions 
also the discovery of many thousands of votive 
terracottas. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Epigraphical Studies.—In Hesperia x, 1941, 
several scholars discuss 37 Attic inscriptions, 
ranging in date from the late fifth century B.c. 
to the early third century of our era. MARGARET 
Crossy (pp. 14-30) reports on a poletai record of 
367/6, which ratifies the sale of a house (and inci- 
dentally proves that the Medontidai were a 
phratry, not a genos), and records 29 lessees of 
17 mines at Laurium, of whom 16 are known, and 
eleven are wealthy. Besides making this welcome 
contribution to prosopography, the stone pro- 
vides, as JoHN YouNG shows in an addendum, 
help in locating demes, and in discovering the 
purpose and scope of the Kleisthenian land re- 
organization. STERLING Dow (pp. 31-37) applies 
the technique of “architectural epigraphy” with 
success to the Athenian law-code of 411-401, and 
promises a future commentary. B. D. Meritt 
(pp. 38-64) publishes several boundary stones; 
an honorary decree of the genos of Kerykes; a 
dedicatory base of 324/3, which solves some 
problems of the secretary cycle; a decree of 
orgeones, ca. 300; and several dedications. 

J. H. Oxtver (pp. 65-89) presents the first in- 
stalment of a study of late Attic inscriptions, be- 
ginning with a fragmentary law on the mystic 
procession to Eleusis, of the first century B.c. 
Another stone honors the priest Trebellius Rufus 
of Toulouse, archon between 85/6 and 94/5. 
There are two letters, one perhaps of Hadrian, 
the other from a Roman magistrate of the second 
century of our era to the synhedrion of Pan- 
hellenes. There is also a record of Sardian affairs, 
dated after 132; a record of divine honors voted 
to Julia Domna, consort of Septimius Severus; 
and a decree, handsomely carved, to accompany 
a colossal statue in honor of C. Fulvius Plautianus 
(a.D. 203), the praetorian prefect and favorite of 
Septimius who was murdered by Caracalla. 


SCULPTURE 


Archaic Greek Torso.—In BMFA. xxxviii, 
1940, pp. 75-78 (8 figs.), L. D. Caskry publishes a 
male torso recently acquired by the Museum of 
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Fine Arts in Boston. Its provenance is unknown, 
but may well have been Athens, as the technique 
seems to be Athenian, and derived from the school 
of the Moschophoros. The body is preserved from 
the top of the neck to the waist, together with 
most of the left, and part of the right, upper arms. 
The elaborately carved locks of hair on the back 
retain much of their original red color. The shoul- 
ders are very broad, the waist narrow, and the 
whole seems influenced not only by the Mos- 
chophoros, but by very early tradition. A date 
of 550-540 B.c. is suggested. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Lucida Veste.—In TAPA. xix, 1938, pp. 
423-438, Litu1an B. LAWLER shows that the al- 
most universally accepted theory that Poly- 
gnotus introduced the custom of rendering the 
female form in transparent drapery, is based on 
a single passage (tralucida veste) in Pliny (NH. 
xxxv, 58). This reading is found in only one of the 
many manuscripts extant—all the others give 
the word lucida. This word would mean, not 
transparent, but brightly colored raiment. The 
one manuscript to use the word tralucida is in 
Bamberg and its importance and excellence was 
stressed by Sillig in his edition of Pliny of 1858; 
editors since then have followed him. That this 
manuscript, however, is not devoid of corruptions 
is admitted by Sillig, who cites sixteen examples, 
of which no less than seven are from Book xxxv, 
the one under discussion. It is suggested that the 
reading tralucida veste should be added to this list. 
The meanings which can be given to the two 
words are listed; then the writer takes up what is 
known of the life and work of Polygnotus, show- 
ing his lack of knowledge of true perspective and 
chiaroscuro. His principal contribution to the 
advancement of painting seems to be the greater 
understanding of the female form and of drapery, 
to explain which comparison is made with con- 
temporary vase paintings. The free use of shading 
and understanding of chiaroscuro, essential for 
the convincing portrayal of body contours under 
a dress did not appear in Greece till after the time 
of Polygnotus. The fact that body forms appear 
under drapery in vase-paintings means nothing, 
for it existed there early in the black-figured 
technique and was employed merely to show the 
vase painter’s anatomical knowledge. What is 
meant appears to be that Polygnotus was the first 
to render draperies as soft, and in natural folds, 
by means of grace of line and rudimentary shading. 
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Pausanias is our best authority for description 
of the actual paintings of Polygnotus and in no 
case speaks of transparent draperies. 

The writer then takes up the actual custom in 
the dress of women in the period of Polygnotus, 
and shows that probably women did have trans- 
parent garments, but that they were never worn 
out of doors—this was not the fashion till 


Hellenistic times; so that it is doubtful if Poly- 
gnotus would paint transparent drapery. 

That Polygnotus and Micon were the first to 
use yellow ochre to its full possibilities as a pig- 
ment is shown in another passage in Pliny (NH. 
xxxiii, 160), who in another place (xxxiii, 158) 
calls it lucidum. Aristophanes in many places 


speaks of the fondness of Athenian women for 
yellow chitons. Lucida veste should be read, and 
interpreted as soft in texture, natural in folds and 
of a shining yellow color produced by ochre. 

Pan in Fifth-Century Art.—F. Brommer in 
AA. 1938, cols. 376-381, figures four unpublished 
representations of Pan, notable as belonging to 
the fifth century B.c., in the art of which Pan is 
not often seen: (1) fragment of a red-figured cup, 
Vatican, the figure crouching on one leg and 
kicking with the other: the dance-loving god him- 
self, rather than a human actor; (2) fragment of a 
red-figured kotyle, Leipzig University: Pan danc- 
ing; (3) black-figured lekythos, Vatican (Satyroi | 
no. 24); two Pans (with silens’ heads however), by 
a krater: not necessarily choreutai; (4) bronze 
statuette, Athens 13063, with short horns, other- 
wise human in form. By way of postscript to the 
list of Pans in Brommer’s Satyroi, it is noted that 
no. 21, the “lost” krater, Des Vergers pl. 10, is to 
be identified with Dresden ZV 926, while the 
bronze, Athens 7545, proves not to be a figure of 
Pan. 

Vase with Phlyax Scene.— There are a num- 
ber of vases in the National Museum of Reggio 
Calabria which were found in Castronuovo S. 
Andrea, a village in Lucania near Armento. Ῥ. S. 
SEstTIEeRI publishes one of these in Dioniso xvii, 
1939, pp. 191-195. It is a patera in the form of a 
deep plate on a small foot. It is 0.23 m. in di- 
ameter and 0.05 m. in height. This is the first vase 
of this shape known with a Phlyax scene. The 
decoration consists of a band of irregularly 
drawn parallel lines on the upper surface of the 
rim; and a sort of double-meander with cross- 
squares around a central tondo. The figure of the 
phlyax is reserved against a black background. 
He wears the usual costume and mask. He is 
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depicted as walking to the right with a large 
patera held in his outstretched left hand. On the 
patera were five eggs, originally in white paint, 
which has now almost entirely flaked off. In his 
raised right hand he holds a circular object, not 
identified. The portrayal of the type is excellent, 
the work of an artist who was a master of the 
genre. The drawing is quick, precise in details 
and very effective. Undoubtedly the vase was 
manufactured at Armento. Macchioro, in his 
study of the pottery from this center (JdI. xxvii, 
1912, pp. 265 ff.) noted Apulian influence in the 
**second period,” 350-300 B.c. The vase under 
consideration combines a common Lucanian rep- 
resentation with a typical Apulian vase-form and 
can thus be assigned to this period. Sestieri be- 
lieves that Phlyax scenes do not necessarily repre- 
sent actors. He believes rather that they are 
mortals, wearing costumes as initiates to myster- 
ies connected with the cult of Dionysus. The eggs, 
symbolizing re-birth, would be appropriate at- 
tributes. Sestieri suggests that this vase is im- 
portant not only as a new form and an excellent 
detailed representation of Phlyax costumes, but 
it is also a contribution to the study of Orphic 
religion and the connection of Phlyax scenes with 
the mysteries. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Etruscan Archaeology and History.—In Rev. 
Belge Philol. Hist. xviii, 1939, pp. 235-252, 
Marce. REenarD summarizes the work produced 
by scholars in Etruscology during the years 1937 
and 1938. The article is divided into the following 
sections: origins and general history of the 
Etruscans (pp. 235-239); excavations (pp. 239- 
240); studies of the Etruscan cities (pp. 240-242); 
architecture (pp. 242-243); sculpture (pp. 243- 
246); painting (p. 246); minor and decorative 
arts (pp. 247-252). 

Inscribed Etruscan Vase.—In Ann. de I'Inst. 
Phil. et αἰ Hist. Orientales et Slaves (Brussels) vi, 
1938, pp. 211-217 (3 figs.), Marcet RENARD 
publishes a bucchero vase in the 
Cinquantenaire at Brussels, formerly in the 
Ravestein collection, where it was given the 


Musées 


number 135. It was found at Caere. In shape it 
resembles the Attic “‘little-master” cups with 
offset lip, but the bowl is deeper and there are 


four handles. It has previously been published 
in CVA. Brussels iv B, pl. iii, fig. 12a, no. 126. 
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The interior is divided by a lieavy wall into two 
equal parts, held in place by buttress tubes on 
either side. Barring some minor repairs the vase is 
in excellent condition and can safely be dated in 
the sixth century. No other vase of exactly the 
same type is known to the writer. On the rim is 
incised an inscription which has long been known 
and studied by many scholars. An examination 
of the work of previous scholars and a grammatical 
commentary are given and the translation “‘ Kaisie 
Annat has dedicated me to (the god) Thaur”’ is 
suggested. 

Northern Origin of Etruscans.—In Latomus 
iii, 1939, pp. 81-94, Marcet Renarp discusses 
the theory which sees in the Etruscans a race 
that came into Italy across the Alps. This theory 
is erroneously attributed to Niebuhr, but really 
originated with an eighteenth-century French 
scholar, Nicolas Fréret, whose work has been vir- 
tually ignored by all his successors, with the 
exception of Ducati. He was born in Paris in 1688 
and died there in 1749 at the age of sixty-one; 
early in life he gave proof of remarkable gifts, 
and abandoned the study of law to devote him- 
self to scholarship. In 1714, at the age of twenty- 
six, he was made a member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, of which he later 
became perpetual secretary. He was not the first 
to challenge the statement of Herodotos that the 
Etruscans came from Lydia, but he was the first 
to set up a counter theory. His reasons, twelve in 
all, for discrediting Herodotos, are interesting, 
but do not carry any weight today. Important 
is that he seeks to identify the Etruscans with 
the Alpine tribe of the Rhaeti, and to suggest 
that they came to Italy through the Trentino 
and the valley of the Adige, and, as a confirma- 
tion, cites a passage of Livy (v, 33) which he 
would have us believe identifies the Etruscans 
with the Rhaeti. The name Tyrrhenians is denied 
to the Etruscans, and he believes that they were 
Pelasgians. This theory and the way it is devel- 
oped by Fréret are now proven to be obviously 
incorrect, but the importance of it lies in the fact 
that it was taken over root and branch by Nie- 
buhr—who may, to be sure, have arrived at it 
independently — but in no case is any credit given 
to Fréret by him, or by his followers, a list of 
whom is given at the end of the article. Even if 
we must reject Fréret’s contentions as to the 
origin of the Etruscans, he must be credited with 
many which 
acumen and sound learning. 


observations show considerable 
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Etruscan Tombs at Tarquinia.—Under the 
title, “A Method of Painting in Classical Times,” 
PreNntIceE Duet and RutuHerrorD J. GETTENS 
discuss the technique employed by the Etruscans 
in the mural decoration of their chamber tombs, 
using as examples the Tomba del Letto Funebre 
and the Tomba del Triclinio at Tarquinia, which 
the authors believe to be by the same hand, with 
the latter tomb slightly earlier. Careful descrip- 
tions are given of the subjects of these wall 
paintings and the colors used. The technique is 
as follows: before the painting was begun, the 
walls and ceiling of the tomb to be decorated were 
given a coat of plaster from an eighth to a quarter 
of an inch thick. Preliminary lines for the draw- 
ings were incised on the plaster. Then a thin coat 
of fine whitewash was applied to the entire 
surface, to serve as the ground upon which the 
paintings were made: the incisions were treated 
with a fine brush in light red pigment, after which 
the body colors of figures and objects were ap- 
plied en bloc, without shading or contours, while 
the background was painted a warm ochre yellow. 
Finally, the major elements of decoration were 
outlined in black with a fine brush. The palette 
consisted of yellow, light and dark red, blue, 
green, and black; of these, the most conspicuous 
color is the dark red; the weakest, green. The 


blue employed is the Egyptian type; the green 


was made from malachite and Egyptian blue; the 
two shades of red are iron oxide; the yellow is 
also made with a very thin wash of the same 
material; and the black is soot or lamp-black. The 
plaster foundation is made from a limestone in 
which there are many fossil remains—half this 
and half sand. The fossils remained intact after 
subjection to intense heat. The whitewash which 
covered the plaster consisted of calcium carbonite 
and water, creating a milky liquid, easily applied. 
The results of the investigation suggest that the 
pigments were applied in distemper, and that 
these paintings are not true frescoes, but what is 
sometimes called fresco a secco. The authors claim 
that “this is probably the first scientific investi- 
gation of the paintings in an Etruscan tomb” and 
it is suggested that this was also the technique 
employed in fifth-century Greece (Technical 
Studies in the Field of the Fine Arts, ix, 1940, pp. 
74-104: 11 figs.). 

Castel Campanile.— Thirteen vases in the col- 
lection of the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore 
bear labels with the inscription “Castel Campa- 
nile, 1837." The vases were acquired by Mr. 


Walters from the Massarenti Collection in Rome. 
Their earlier history was a mystery, since there 
were no modern archaeological references to a site 
of that name. A study of topographers, explorers 
and archaeological reports of the period around 
1837 finally located the district in ancient Etruria, 
a few miles from Rome. Two more pots with the 
Castel Campanile label are known, one in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and one at Bryn 
Mawr College. These vases are discussed by 
Dorotuy Kent Hitt in The Journal of the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery iii, 1940, pp. 111-140. 

The site of Castel Campanile lies between 
Rome and Cervetri (ancient Caere), on land 
which once belonged to the Borghese family. The 
site was first mentioned in archaeological circles 
in 1931. At this time the discovery of Greek vases 
there was noted. Excavations were conducted at 
the site in 1832 by Canina. A visitor to these ex- 
cavations, Nibby by name, identified the site as 
that of the Caeretan Artena, mentioned in Livy; 
the identification was later disputed by Gesell. 
There is no evidence for the excavations which 
were apparently conducted there in 1837. In 
1939 Miss Hill, with the assistance of the archaeo- 
logical department of the Italian government, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Carlo Felice, investigated 
and conducted some excavations on the Castellac- 
cio. The hilltop was undoubtedly the site of an 
Etruscan city. Traces of mediaeval fortifications 
were also disclosed. Some ancient chamber tombs, 
cut in the rock along the edges of the hill, were 
cleared. Unfortunately no undisturbed fill was 
found. The tombs cannot be dated, but might 
have belonged to any or all periods from the 
sixth to the fourth centuries B.c. A number of 
pits, probably used for storing grain, were also 
excavated. 

The fifteen known vases from the site include 
three non-Attic black-figured (one ‘‘Chalcidian,”’ 
one Spartan, or Laconian kylix, one Etruscan), 
eight Attic black-figured 
540-480 B.c., 
three Etruscan red-figured stamnoi. Individual 


dating from 
an Attic red-figured hydria, and 


vases, 


descriptions of these vases are given in an Appen- 
dix. A few of the Attic black-figured pieces are 
above the average. 

Refusal of Divine Honors.—M. P. Cuar_es- 
worTH in BSR. xv (N. S. ii), 1939, pp. 1-10, 
discusses Augustus’ formula for the refusal of 
divine honors. What Augustus did about the 
problem we know from Suetonius (Div. Aug. 52); 


he allowed worship of himself only if it were in 
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conjunction with that of Rome. Though we have 
no direct record of what he said, we may be able 
to reconstruct the formula that he devised from 
an examination of some documents that have 
survived. In answering Greek communities he 
appears to have given a courteous expression of 
pleasure at the offer, as showing evidence of the 
depth of their loyalty, coupled with deprecation 
of such honors as excessive and suitable to gods 
only; he was a mortal, content with such honors 
as are fitting for mortals. If this may be assumed 
to be the correct Augustan formula, it explains 
the remarkable resemblance between the answers 
made to similar requests by Labeo, Tiberius, 
Germanicus, and Claudius, which can hardly 
have been due to chance. The formula was typical 
of Augustus; it was considerate of the Greeks and 
it was true to Roman tradition. As such it was a 
formula that worked well, and Augustus’ attitude 
was followed carefully by the more thoughtful of 
his successors. 

Procurator Augusti.—A. N. SHerwin-WHITE 
in BSR. xv (N.S. ii), 1939, pp. 11-26, undertakes 
a study of the Roman civil service to explain the 
gradual growth of the procuratorial cursus and 
the way in which it worked during the early 
Principate. He analyzes the history of the im- 
perial civil service, the origin of which is generally 


attributed to Augustus, and the development to ἡ 


Claudius. Augustus employed for certain tasks, 
for which he could not or would not employ 
senators, persons drawn from the equestrian 
order, so that an equestrian administration grew 
up at least piecemeal under Augustus and _ Ti- 
berius. Officers differing widely in the duties they 
performed and the authority they wielded came 
into being as the need arose. There were three 
main divisions of the equestrian service before 
the Principate of Claudius. These included the 
praefecti Aegypti, vigilum, annonae, praetorii, and 
civitatum, the procuratores who administered the 
public revenues and private property of the 
Princeps, such officers as the iuridici, idiologi, 
concerned with jurisdiction and finance respec- 
tively, and the epistrategi in Egypt. In the forma- 
tive period from 41 A.p. to 69 a.p. the three 
branches were unified and welded into one system. 
Claudius contributed more to the highly de- 
veloped bureaucracy of the second century by the 
establishment of a cursus and of the principles 
of recruitment and preferment than any other 
individual Princeps between Augustus and 
Hadrian. 
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An Early Roman Tomb with Celtic Animal 
Figurines.—The tomb of a woman discovered 
at Kreuznach, Germany, contained several 
bronze fibulae, a bronze sieve, a glass flask, two 
signed pieces of sigillata pottery (V. L and 
CRESTI), one Italian amphora, much Belgic 
ware, and the figurines of a stag and a bull. The 
tomb dates in the late Augustan period. E. 
KrtcGeEr interprets the stag and the bull as 
sacred animals of the Celtic “god with the stag 
horns” who may be Cernunnos. This god is often 
equated with Dispiter-Silvanus, who, in his turn, 
may sometimes be identified with Mars-Teutates 
(L. Hussone and E. Kricrer, Germania xxiii, 
1939, pp. 238-262). 

PAINTING 

Pompeian Frescoes.—In BMFA. xxxvii, 1939, 
pp. 9-16 (11 figs.) L. D. C.(askry) publishes 
a group of Pompeian wall-paintings recently 
acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
They belong to the latest Pompeian style, show- 
ing fantastic architectural patterns. There are 
fifteen pieces on view, all of which come from a 
house privately excavated between 1899 and 
1902, about half a mile south of Pompeii. Before 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.p., this house 
seems to have been close to the shore of the Bay 
of Naples, now far distant, and, with a row of 
shops adjoining it, faced the harbor of Pompeii. 
The shops dealt in ship-chandlery, as is proved by 
the objects found in them. This excavation was 
very meagerly published in NS. 1901, pp. 423- 
440, and 1902, pp. 568-578. The movable objects 
are in the Museum at Naples. Seven of the fres- 
coes are carefully described and published. Four 
others, acquired in 1925, are published in BM FA. 
xxiii, 1925, p. 34 f. 

ROMAN BRITAIN 

Poundbury Camp.—In AJ. xx, 1940, pp. 429- 
448, KaTHERINE M. RicHarpson reports on exca- 
vations at Poundbury Camp, Dorset, in 1939. The 
site yielded remains of the Neolithic period, Iron 
Age A, Iron Age C, as well as New Forest wares 
and a coin of Claudius II. Much of the article is 
devoted to a discussion of the Roman aqueduct 
which carried water to Dorcester and which 
crossed this camp. As usual, the objects found are 
well described and illustrated. 

Rams Hill, Berks.—In AJ. xx, 1940, pp. 
465-480, Stuart and C. M. Piacort report on 
excavations at Rams Hill, Berks. The site in- 
cludes a Middle Bronze Age enclosure, an Early 
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Iron Age fort and a Roman enclosure; the first 
encloses an area about 400 x 270 feet and, as it 
stands, has no parallel. Although one burial in 
the Roman enclosure was accompanied by nine 
fourth-century silver and copper coins, the silver 
was all chipped (described pp. 481-485 by C. H. V. 
SUTHERLAND). The pottery found is entirely of 
the first century. 

Disc-Brooches.—In AJ. xxi, 1941, pp. 1-8. 
R. G. Goopcuixp discusses certain Romano-Brit- 
ish brooches derived from Hadrianic coin of the 
“‘Adlocutio” and “‘Mauretania” types. These 
brooches place in the second century the begin- 
nings of a series that with changes lasted until 
the end of the Roman period. 

Iron-Age Horseshoes.—In AJ. xxi, 1941, pp. 
9-27, Gorpon Warp discusses the results of his 
study of some 2000 early horseshoes. He concludes 
that there was a distinctive type of shoe in use 
when the Romans came and that this type can be 
traced without interruption to the time of the 
Norman Conquest. Only one short-lived type sug- 
gests the importation of any new technique dur- 
ing this period. There is no type of shoe that can 
be called Roman or Greek. Even the hippo-sandal 
had no relation to any Roman culture. It was not 
a substitute for a nailed-on shoe, but may have 
been used as a sort of hobble. 

Needham, Norfolk.—In AJ. xxi, 1941, pp. 
40-55, SHEPPARD FRERE describes Claudian re- 
mains on this site. The pottery remains consist of 
Gallic wares, Gallo-Belgic from the continent, 
Belgic perhaps from Colchester, and locally made 
Icenian and Romano-British wares. 


FAR EAST 


Yin Inscriptions.— According to PEFQ. Jan., 
1941, a study of the inscribed oracle-bones known 
as the yin inscriptions shows that this very early 
stage in the history of Chinese script goes back at 
least to the middle of the second millennium B.c. 
or possibly even earlier. Many of the pictographs 
bear interesting resemblances to various signs 
having the same value on the early tablets from 
Uruk. There are resemblances between some of 
the signs on the gypsum tablet from Kish and 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, but the early stages of 
Chinese picture writing should also be studied in 
connection with the early history of writing. 


BYZANTINE 


Byzantine Plaque.—In Hesperia x, 1941, pp. 
9-13, M. Atison Frantz discusses a Byzantine 


plaque of the twelfth or thirteenth century of 
our era. It depicts a hero slaying a dragon with 
five arrows. Miss Frantz with ingenuity and 
humor identifies the hero with Akritas, the sub- 
ject of many contemporary popular ballads. 

Byzantine Gold Hoard.—A clipping from the 
Roumanian newspaper Curentul of Sept. 1, 1939, 
received in this office, reports the discovery of 
a hoard of no less than 106 Byzantine gold coins 
at Dinogetia in the Dobrudja. In date they range 
from Basil II (976-1025) to Constantine IX 
(1042-1055). Roman and Byzantine pottery was 
also found, together with fibulae and other ob- 
jects of bronze, and stamped tiles of the third and 
fourth centuries a.p. A later clipping from the 
same paper (Sept. 5, 1939) reports that all these 
objects have been brought to the National Mu- 
seum of Antiquities in Bucharest. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Sculpture from St. Denis.— Among the objects 
in the Walters Art Gallery, in Baltimore, when 
the collection was presented to the public in 1934, 
were two limestone heads which were said to 
come from the “Royal Cathedral of St. Denis.” 
The heads were obviously considerably restored, 
and their authenticity was questioned so often 
that they were removed from exhibition. It was 
decided that no more harm could be done by 
removing the restoration and seeing what, if any- 
thing, remained. A discussion of this work and the 
final results by Marvin Cuauncey Ross appears 
in The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery iii, 1940, 
pp. 91-107. The restoration was very thorough. 
Innumerable and quite unnecessary holes had 
been drilled in the stone to hold the plaster. These 
disfiguring pockmarks were carefully filled up and 
the sculpture as now preserved still exhibits the 
monumental beauty characteristic of early 
Gothic sculpture. 

A comparison of the heads with drawings of 
the sculpture on the west portal of the Cathedral 
of St. Denis as published by Montfaucon in Les 
Monumens de la monarchie frangoise (Paris, 1729) 
proves without doubt that the two heads now in 
the Walters are from two of these portal figures, 
which Montfaucon identified as kings and queens 
of France, but which were probably originally in- 
tended to represent Old Testament kings and 
queens. The Walters heads are from the so-called 
Clothair III and Childebert figures. An early 
Gothic head in the Fogg Art Museum, at Cam- 
bridge, which is strikingly similar to the Walters 
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heads and which has been proved to be of similar 
material, is probably from the same series. It has 
been identified as the so-called Clothair I. 

The sculptures are very important, since the re- 
building of St. Denis came at the very beginning 
of the early Gothic period. The heads clearly show 
the transition from Romanesque to Gothic, 
mingling the monumental severity of the Roman- 
esque with the new Gothic style in which the 
sculpture was freed from its setting. It is hoped 
that more of the original pieces from this cathe- 
dral will be located and identified. 

Mediaeval Verre Eglomisé.—A discussion of 
the art of verre eglomisé (gold-leaf drawing or en- 
graving behind glass) during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in Italy and the probable 
centers of its manufacture is published by GrorG 
SwARZENSKI in The Journal of the Walters Art 
(allery iii, 1940, pp. 55-68. One of the pieces con- 
sidered is the reliquary tabernacle in the Walters 
Collection, which also bears paintings in tempera 
attributed to Tomaso da Modena (discussed in the 
same volume of the JouRNAL by Mme. Sandberg- 
Vavala). This work indicates a center for the 
technique in Northern Italy. Another piece in 
Berlin carries the signature of a Sienese painter. 
In the Berlin example the tempera and eglomisé 
sections are by the same hand. The Walters 
reliquary, on the other hand, was decorated by 
two artists. It is not necessary to assume that the 
maker of the eglomisé panels was closely associ- 
ated with the tempera artist. The eglomisé work 
might have been imported, though it seems cer- 
tain that it was made in north Italy. Some other 
pieces of eglomisé work, clearly associated with the 
Walters example, though not by the same hand (no 
two pieces in this technique are known which are 
by the same hand) are also discussed. This group 
certainly originated in Northern Italy. Most of 
the preserved work in this technique, however, 
was made in the district south of the Apennines — 
in Umbria and adjoining localities, especially the 
Marches. A group from this latter region is dis- 
cussed, including a reliquary diptych in the 
Walters. 

Tomaso da Modena.— The painted decoration 
on a reliquary tabernacle in the Walters Art Gal- 
lery in Baltimore is discussed by EVELYN SAND- 
BERG-VAVALA in The Journal of the Walters Art 
Gallery iii, 1940, pp. 69-74. It consists of ten 
small paintings in tempera, representing a set of 
four apocalyptic symbols of the evangelists, and 
six saints, two full-length figures and four half- 
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length. The painting is attributed to Tomaso da 
Modena, one of the leading north Italian painters 
of the Trecento. 

Petrus Pictor and Alberto Sotio.—In The 
Journal of the Walters Art Gallery iii, 1940, pp. 
85-89, GrorcE M. RicurTer argues against the 
attribution by Mrs. Sandberg-Vavala (in Volume 
II of the same journal) of a fragment of a Crucifix 
in the Walters Collection to Alberto Sotio. Mr. 
Richter agrees that the work is ἡ 
examples of Italian Ducento painting in Amer- 
ica,’ but he would assign it to the artist Pietro da 
Spoleto. 

A Bronze Aquamanile.—In BMF A. xxxviii, 
1940, pp. 67-74, (9 figs.) GzorGE SWARZENSKI 
publishes a mediaeval bronze group of Samson 
slaying the lion (see Judges xiv, 5, 6), formerly in 
the Figdor collection in Vienna, but recently ac- 
quired by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
It is made as an aquamanile to use in washing the 


‘one of the finest 


hands, but is too large and heavy for practical use, 
so that it is really a pure work of art. The subject 
was one of the most popular in the art of the 
Middle Ages, and was considered symbolical of 
Christ’s Descent into Hell and triumph over sin. 
Before passing into the Figdor collection, this 
group was in the parish church at Oberachern, 
and seems to have been there since the fifteenth 
century. Its place of manufacture may well have 
been Hildesheim in Northern Germany, as it 


bears many resemblances to other aquamaniles 


known to have been made there, but for various 
reasons the writer prefers a region not in, but 
related to, Lorraine—perhaps Strasbourg. The 
portrayal of the subject is influenced by the 
treatment of Herakles and the lion in Byzantine 
art, and even by Mithras and the Bull—a relief 
in Boston (Caskey, Cat. Sc., 106) is republished to 
show the point. In nearly every representation 
Samson is astride the lion’s back and tears the 
lion’s jaws apart with his hands. To show the 
parallelism in representation, another aquamanile 
showing the subject, now in the Philip Lehman 
collection, a pair of candlesticks in a collection in 
Paris and a detail from a shrine in Cologne Ca- 
thedral are published. The portrayal of Samson 
in the Boston group is unique and shows Byzan- 
tine influence. A date in the neighborhood of 1440 
is suggested. 

Portrait by Piero della Francesca.—The 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston acquired in 1940 
a profile portrait of a lady, very small in size and 
unsigned. G. H. EpGeui in BMF A, xxxviii, 1940, 
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pp. 63-66 (5 figs.), attributes it to Piero della 
Francesca (1416-1492), whom he calls “‘ perhaps 
the greatest of the Umbrian painters of the fif- 
teenth century.”” He may more accurately, how- 
ever, be called Umbro-Florentine, and the name 
under which he is known today is a corruption by 
Vasari of his real name Piero dei Franceschi. 
Since its acquisition, it has been cleaned and 
photographed with infra-red and x-rays. In date 
it appears to belong between 1458 and 1463. 
Very little of the history of this portrait is known, 
and the subject (barring the fact that she appears 
in the painting of the Queen of Sheba at Solo- 
mon’s Court in Arezzo) is absolutely unknown. 


U.S.S.R. 


Archaeological Survey.—In Antiquity xiv, 
1940, pp. 404-426, Henry and 
Prostov give a comprehensive summary of 
archaeological activity in the Soviet Union during 
1939-1940. 

Georgia.—An expedition from the Museum 
of Georgia in Tbilisi (formerly Tiflis) worked in 
western Georgia under the direction of ὃ. Maka- 
LATIIA, who describes the results obtained in 
Sovetskaia arkheologiia 5, 1940, pp. 264-271. 

1. Near Dablagomi in the Samtredi region 
stands Natsikhvara Mountain, on the slopes of 
which pottery, bones, bronze ornaments and a few 
silver coins have been found. The base of a “‘ Fen- 
sterurne,” 6 cm. in diameter, with an obsidian 
insert was the first of its kind to be found in 
western Georgia. A large wheel-made urn with a 
conical bottom and a narrow neck, known as a 
kvevri, was found at a depth of 10-44 cm. This 
vessel was decorated with rope impressions and 
with a cruciform imprint near the neck. The ma- 
terial was well-fired clay, brick-colored on the 
inside and black on the outside. The urn was set 
upside down in the ground; the bottom had been 
removed to facilitate the introduction of the 
human remains. The bones were not preserved, 
the result of the extremely moist climate in this 
part of Georgia. The inventory inside the urn in- 
cluded a black clay jug, some glass beads, a Col- 
chian silver coin, a bracelet and a pendant, each 
of bronze. Many fragments of large vessels were 
collected nearby; some ornamented, including a 
few with animal motifs. 

The orientation of the skeleton could not be 
discovered because of the complete destruction 
of the remains. This may have been a secondary 
burial, enclosing bones of a corpse which had been 
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first hung on a tree or left lying outdoors until 
the bones could be collected. According to Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes this type of burial was com- 
monly practiced by the Colchians. 

There were two types of urn burials: seated and 
flexed, generally on the left side. A coin found in 
the Dablagomi urn bore on one side the image 
of a woman in profile with long tresses and on the 
other a bull’s head in profile. Previously in a silver 
bowl a hoard of about one hundred coins, prob- 
ably associated with a burial, had been found by 
peasants. One of these preserved a scrap of linen, 
possibly from a bag in which the coins were 
placed before being put into the bowl. According 
to Makalatiia (“Die Kolchische Didrachme,” 
Bull. Mus. Georgie vii, pp. 193-202), these small 
coins were minted and current in Colchis from the 
fourth to the first centuries B.c. While this coin 
was the first found actually inside a burial urn, 
these Colchian coins have been found frequently 
in western Georgia. 

Among other objects associated with the urn 
burial at Dablagomi were beads and a bracelet 
attributed to the period from the fourth to the 
third centuries of our era. Makalatiia dates the 
burial between the third and the second century 
B.C. 

According to Makalatiia many superficial finds 
from Dablagomi, preserved in the Museum of 
that Natsikhvara 
was one of the necropoleis of ancient Colchis. 


Georgia, suggest Mountain 


2. Makalatiia describes a clay sarcophagus, 
now in the Museum of Georgia, attributed to the 
fourth or fifth century A.p., excavated at Agaiani 


in the Gori Oblast of western Georgia. Although 
similar pottery sarcophagi have been unearthed 
from sites in Georgia, this is the first time a valid 
date can be assigned. The oval sarcophagus was 
made of well-baked, reddish clay, 2.5 em. thick, 
and with a baked clay lid. The grave inventory 
included some gold ornaments and two gold coins: 
(a) gold coin of Constantine the Great. Obverse: 
profile of Constantine facing right surrounded by 
CONSTANTINVS PF VVC _ P(ius) F(elix) 
AVG (ustus); reverse: standing warrior holding a 
labarum with two kneeling figures below and the 
words VICTOR OMNIUM CENIVM and below 
the lion SMNTF. Coins of this type were struck be- 
tween 312-337 a.p., after Constantine’s victory 
over Maxentius. (b) gold coin of barbarian mint- 
ing. Obverse: profile of the emperor facing left, 
head crowned with wreath; surrounded by dis- 
torted ITVSCN. 


legend Reverse: 


800 


Nike facing left, surrounded by VI. TORIVC 
VVC (Victoria Augustorum); C.H.C. below the 
line. The profile of the emperor can not be identi- 
fied. The coin is a barbarian imitation of a Roman 
Byzantine solidus probably minted in Iberia (east- 
ern Georgia). In workmanship it resembles closely 
Italo-Byzantine trémisses (= 14 solidus), known 
mainly from finds in northern Italy and issued by 
Franks, Goths, Langobards, and Gauls. 

The golden ornaments found in the sarcophagus 
included a ring inset with a large sardonyx, and 
ten hollow beads. 

Armenia.—B. B. Piorrovskii published the 
results obtained by the excavations at Karmir 
Blur in Soobshcheniia Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha 
i, pp. 23-26, Leningrad, 1940. 

Karmir Blur hill, which stands on the left bank 
of the Zanga River near Charbakh in Yerevan 
Raion, is located to the west of an ancient settle- 
ment, the greater part of which has been de- 
stroyed by natives who have been using stone 
from the foundations of the ancient buildings. At 
various times finds of ancient pottery have been 
reported from this site. A stone mold, used in cast- 
ing a bronze axe, of the type attributed to the be- 
ginning of the first millennium B.c., was unearthed. 

The hill is covered with the remains of an old 
fortification, built of large blocks of stone. In 1936 


a fragment of a stone inscription, in Urartian ἡ 


cuneiform, presumably coming from the fortress 
walls, was found to contain the name of the Urar- 
tian King, Rusa, son of Argishti, who ruled during 
the first half of the seventh century s.c. Another 
fragment of this inscription was excavated during 
1939. The expedition, under the leadership of 
B. B. Piotrovskii assisted by I. M. D’iakonov, 
was sponsored by the Hermitage Museum, in col- 
laboration with the Armenian Branch of the 
Academy of Sciences, and the Armenian Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Monuments of 
Material Culture. 

The excavations were concentrated upon a hill 
adjoining the main Karmir Blur prominence to 
the northwest. This hill was found to enclose the 
remains of one large building, occupying approxi- 
mately 2,000 square meters. The west wall and 
two inside rooms were excavated. 

The entire structure was built of unbaked 
bricks, each 51 x 35 x 14 cm. and containing 
chopped straw. The outer walls were 3.50 m. 
thick (ten courses of brick); the inner walls were 
2.10 m. thick (six courses). The height of the stone 
foundation ranged from 1.0-1.5 m. The outer 
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wall also has a stone foundation, 2.0 m. high, 
built of large, smoothed blocks of stone, cemented 
with clay. The facade was not rectilinear; it in- 
cluded several buttresses, characteristic of Urartu 
buildings. 

Near the outside of the wall was discovered a 
detached dwelling, destroyed by fire. Inside stood 
two storage pits, containing the charred remains 
of wheat, barley, and millet. Here were also found 
the fragments of two wooden scoops and part of 
an iron sickle. Beside the hearth several stone 
querns, and a stone pestle and mortar were un- 
earthed. Nearby stood a large, round vessel filled 
with grain. A still larger vessel, also filled with 
grain, was found in an outhouse. Many pottery 
vessels and sherds were excavated in this build- 
ing. Of particular interest were numerous minia- 
ture pots, some of them double. In addition, there 
were found a bronze bracelet, a wooden spoon, a 
wooden spindle, and an ornamented bone handle 
of an iron knife. 

Inside the large building was a room (6.25 x 
4.15 m.), located near the outer wall. The room 
walls, which were preserved to the height of 5.14 
m. consisted of unbaked brick. The excavations 
disclosed the remains of the fire which had de- 
stroyed the building. The apartment was filled 
with the charred remains of the roof made with 
round logs and reeds. A few sherds and a bronze 
bracelet came to light. 

Heretofore, materials of this period were known 
only from grave inventories, so that these finds 
from buildings are important. 

In the north wall of the apartment was found a 
badly-preserved door. On the floor, on a founda- 
tion built of small stones, stood a flat vat, 0.79 
m. in diameter, from which emerged a stone 
conduit (5.79 x 0.20 x 0.15 m.), formed of several 
sections, leading across the apartment and 
through the thickness of the wall, to the outside 
where it terminated in an open shallow conduit 
leading down the wall and into a canal excavated 
in the rock and covered with stone slab. The con- 
duit was inclined at 6° so that liquid could not 
collect in the vat, but was forced outside. Near the 
vat was found a large funnel (0.92 m. x 0.15 m.) 
made of basalt. Piotrovskif, who reconstructed 
the funnel from fragments, thinks that the struc- 
ture may have been used in brewing. 

A bronze fibula, found in the conduit, was of 
the type characteristic of the seventh to sixth cen- 
turies B.c. The sherds, found in the “brewing” 
room, were of the same period. 
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The second apartment was an elongated room, 
6.15 x 3.15 m., with two doors, each 1.50 m. wide, 
in the two short walls. On the floor was found 
part of the neck and handle of a red polished 
pitcher with an Urartian stamp below the handle. 
The walls of the room were preserved to a height 
of 7.15 m. The unbaked bricks were plastered with 
clay, with the seams of the brickwork traced upon 
the outside of the plaster. 

The excavations during 1939 revealed that one 
of the hills forming the Karmir Blur eminence 
contained the ruins of a very large building at- 
tributed to the seventh or the sixth century B.c. 
Further excavations are expected to uncover the 
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facade of this building complex as well as other 
inner apartments, the walls of which have been 
preserved to a height of 7.0 meters. 

Karmir Blur is considered an exceptional monu- 
ment in Trans-Caucasia during the period of its 
relations with the Urartu state. The fortress at 
Karmir Blur served apparently as the residence 
of the Urartian viceroy, at which were collected 
the tribute and taxes from Trans-Caucasia. Fu- 
ture excavations are expected to shed light upon 
the nature of the interrelations between the Van- 
nic kingdom and Trans-Caucasia—a relationship 
which played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the ancient culture of Trans-Caucasia. 
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THE PREHISTORY OF THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE, 
by T P. O’Brien. Pp. xii+319, pls. xxvi, figs. 
in text 56, tables ii, map. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1940. $7.50. 

The exhaustive studies of the geology and stone 
industries of Uganda, carried on since 1919 by 
E. J. Wayland, Director of the Geological Survey 
of Uganda, are appreciatively recognized by the 
author. O’Brien, however, following his collabora- 
tor, the geologist, J. D. Solomon, rejects Way- 
land’s hypothesis of pluvial periods in East Africa 
corresponding to the glacial periods of Europe, 
and places these industries in a physiography de- 
termined mainly by regional earth movements. 
This is a bold and interesting departure from 
trodden paths, the results of which seem to be 
logically developed by Solomon from observed 
phenomena in a country of which he has had con- 
siderable experience. In a discussion, for which he 
might well have been allotted more space, the 
latter says: ““The present writer, while fully in 
sympathy with the idea that a well-established 
climatic sequence in tropical Africa might provide 
a valuable link with the European ice-ages, has, 
on examination of the evidence in the field, felt 
obliged to discard the pluvial hypothesis more 
or less completely and has, in consequence, at- 
tempted a reconstruction [οὗ the sequence of events 
in the Pleistocene of Uganda], interpreting the 
field evidence in terms of regional earth move- 
ments rather than of changes of climate. It is not 
the writer’s intention to disparage the very in- 
genious scheme devised by Wayland, but he has 
long felt that an alternative one was possible and 
he has endeavoured to provide it, in order that 
future workers may be able to select either one 
in which to fit any fresh evidence that may be 
found. . . .”” Later, he explains his abandonment 
of the pluvial hypothesis he once accepted in 
common with Wayland and Leakey, with the lat- 
ter of whom he worked in Kenya and Tanganyika. 
His work in Uganda, he says, led him to conclude 
“that many of the phenomena ascribed by Way- 
land to climatic agencies are far more logically and 
easily explained by earth movements and that in 
some cases, indeed, there are definite indications 


of non-pluvial conditions in terrace deposits whose 
formation isascribed by Wayland toarainy epoch.” 
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Solomon provides a summary of his findings on 
“‘the sequence of events in Uganda.” The chief 
points are as follows: Lower Pleistocene. Deposition 
of the Kaiso Beds in the valleys of Lakes Albert 
and Edward. The upper part of the beds overlying 
the Kaiso deposits (Epi-Kaiso Beds) contains 
implements which indicate a correlation with the 
lower beds at Oldoway in Tanganyika, which are 
of the Middle Pleistocene, but possibly the indus- 
tries concerned, Kafuan (Kafu River, S.E. of 
L. Albert) and Oldowan (scil. Oldoway-an), were 
already in existence during the Lower Pleistocene. 
O’Brien prefers to regard the earliest phases of 
these industries as no older than the beginning 
of the Middle Pleistocene. There is little evidence 
as to climate at this period. Middle Pleistocene. 
The 100-foot terrace of the Kagera River valley 
in southwest Uganda: its lowest portion may be 
Lower Pleistocene. The M-Horizon (of Wayland) 
here seems to correspond to part of Bed IV at 
Oldoway, to judge from the implement types. The 
drowning of this region (Ankole) must have begun 
at this time and is indicative of a regional south- 
westerly tilt. No evidence of pluvial conditions at 
this time. Upper Pleistocene. The part of the 100- 
foot terrace of the Kagera above the M-Horizon 
is taken to be of this period from the fact that 
Levalloisian implements occur throughout and 
these have not been recorded anywhere in East 
Africa in deposits of earlier date. In the earlier 
part of this period, the valleys of Ankola were 
“‘swamp-filled and more or less inlets of Lake 
Victoria” to the east, but climatic conditions 
were not, apparently, notably wet. This indicates 
completion of the southwesterly tilt, which was 
there followed by a regional northeasterly tilt 
reversing the courses of many of the rivers, drown- 
ing the northeastern shore of Lake Victoria and 
rejuvenating the eastward-flowing streams which 
now cut through their swamp deposits of preced- 
ing periods, a process which is still continui 
The period of rejuvenation appears to have been 
accompanied by a period of abnormal rainfall, 
giving rise to the torrential 30-foot terrace of the 
Kagera. This is one of the “only two pieces of the 
Uganda evidence” which “indicate a precipita- 
tion greater than that at the present day; the 
other is the coarse nature of the Epi-Kaiso pene- 
plain gravel.” 
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Into this framework O’Brien fits his detailed 
study of the Uganda stone industries, which to- 
gether with A. T. Hopwood’s description of the 
mammalian fossils, occupies the remainder of 
the volume. No animal remains were found in the 
implement-bearing deposits. On the basis of 
the fauna recovered from the Kaiso Beds, which 
are considered to be of Pre-Pleistocene age, and 
the vertical between remains 
and the implements first appearing in the upper 
part of the Epi-Kaiso deposits, these Kafuan and 
Oldowan tools are judged to be the earliest evi- 
dences of human occupation of Uganda and to 
be probably of Lower Pleistocene (Solomon) or 
Early Middle Pleistocene age (O’Brien). Since 
the other industries are not datable from any ac- 
companying faunal evidence and there is no serial 
deposition of implements comparable to that at 
Oldoway, O’Brien’s scheme of the succession of 
industries depends chiefly on typology, analogies 
being drawn principally from the Kenya-Tan- 
ganyika evidence of Leakey and the examination 
of a type series from Oldoway in the Coryndon 
Museum at Nairobi. 

Commenting on such use of typological evi- 
dence, he says that he has “followed established 
terminology wherever it seemed applicable, with 
due regard to typology and, particularly, tech- 
nique. Recently, the use of European typology for 
foreign cultures has come in for some criticism,” 
which may be justifiable if only typological like- 
nesses are considered, but typology is frequently a 


distance these 


secondary characteristic, imposed by the use of 
some special technique, so that typological simi- 
larities need not be held valueless for tracing cul- 
tural relationships unless it is found that necessary 
technical causes have alone been responsible for 
such similarity. “‘A simple core and flake industry 
of Clactonian type,”’ for example, unspecialized in 
its technique, cannot safely be referred to the 
“classical European Clactonian” because it shows 
retroussé platforms and prominent bulbs. On the 
other hand, in industries as complex as the hand- 
axe groups, ‘“‘technique played an important part 
in producing form—that is, typology,”’ and here, 
therefore, technique and typology are almost 
synonymous and we must regard close similarities 
between certain industries as due to the diffusion 
of technical methods, unless we believe in the 
independent invention and development in widely 
separated areas of such complex techniques. The 


industries in question may thus be logically regarded 


‘ 


“as members of single expanded cultural entities.” 
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O’Brien’s work in Uganda, however, convinced 
him that African archaeologists must no longer 
“turn their eyes northwards to Europe for guid- 
ance in their many problems.” Africa, south 
of the Mediterranean area, is not to be considered 
as having been continuously influenced from the 
north and east. “‘ Apart from an occasional foreign 
impetus,” Stone Age Man in Africa built up his 
own culture from “ African materials in an African 
environment to which that culture is especially 
and purposely suited.” Read in the light of the 
convictions expressed above, this seems rather 
uncompromising, especially on examination of 
O’Brien’s presentation of the succession of Stone 
Age cultures in Uganda, in which nine stages of 
the Middle and Upper Pleistocene cultures bear 
the names, typologically ascertained for Africa, of 
“single expanded cultural entities’ — expanded 
through the wide area between France and 
Uganda—and these (Chellean, Acheulian, Leval- 
loisian, in various phases of development) are 
represented as ancestral to industries considered 
sufficiently distinctive to have received special 
African designations. 

In fact, only the Kafuan, persisting from the 
lowest implement-bearing level to the middle of 
the Upper Pleistocene, and the Kageran, a crude 
unspecialized industry, apparently of Neolithic 
age, occurring at or near the surface of the 30-foot’ 
terrace of the Kagera, are classed as independent 
entities, together with the earlier stages of the 
Oldowan—and the (African) Chellean. 

The Upper Oldowan appears, in Uganda, with 
an “‘Early Middle Acheulian”’ with which it be- 
comes fused about halfway through the Middle 
Pleistocene. The author’s criteria seem hardly 
sufficient to establish the earlier Kafuan and the 
Oldowan as distinct industries. Both are crudely 
made on quartz or quartzite pebbles, of which the 
natural surface and shape usually remain appar- 
ent, being modified only by the coarse flaking 
necessary to form the rude chopping edge. Now 
Kafuan tools “are broad and long in comparison 
with their thickness, whereas the Oldowan type 
tool is essentially a spherical or cuboid form.” 
But this depends on the natural shape of the 
pebble, and it appears further that in one group 
of Kafuan 
number had “‘Oldowan shapes;” 


tools more than one-fourth of the 
also that “in 
the Oldowan of the type station, ‘Kafuan’ types 
occur . . . because of the chance selection of 
flattish pebbles.’ Such occurrences, in the case of 


one type or the other, are due to the “fortuitous” 
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use of “‘flattish’’ or “‘spheroidal’’ pebbles, as the 
case might be. 

If, on the whole, this argument for a typological 
division seems to lean too heavily on chance and 
a superficial difference, the decision thus reached 
hardly affects the main theme of the author’s re- 
construction of Uganda’s prehistory, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

In the Lower Pleistocene, a (conjectural?) 
Lower Kafuan contemporary with a (conjectur- 
al?) Lower Oldowan. 

In the Middle Pleistocene, a Lower Kafuan and 
Lower Oldowan, followed by a Middle Kafuan 
and Upper Oldowan, contemporary successively 
with Chellean, Early Acheulian, and Early Middle 
Acheulian. The Upper Oldowan is absorbed by 
the Early Middle Acheulian; this becomes Middle 
Acheulian proper, and finally Upper Acheulian at 
the close of the Middle Pleistocene. 

In the Upper Pleistocene, the Upper Kafuan ap- 
parently becomes extinct by the middle of the 
period. There is a gap in the succession early in 
this period, during which, it is suggested, the 
Tumbian, of West African origin (type-station, 
Tumba, Lower Congo), derived from alate Acheu- 
lian industry, entered Uganda and western Kenya 
as the Proto-Tumbian, then retreated and re- 
turned in a highly developed stage, the Middle 
Tumbian. It persists, through an Upper Tumbian 
stage, into a Late Tumbian (Mesolithic). In the 
meantime, as Upper Tumbian, it has merged with 
the Upper Levalloisian to produce a local form of 
Still Bay, herecalled the Walasi Variation (type-sta- 
tions, respectively the south coast of Cape Province 
and Walasi Hill, west of Mt. Elgon, Uganda). The 
Upper Levalloisian is also ancestral to a more typ- 
ical Uganda Still Bay industry, and the lattertothe 
Magosian (Mesolithic; Magosi, eastern Uganda). 

Two Neolithic industries are distinguished: 
Kageran (Kagera River valley), and two varieties 
or stages of a Wilton (South African) industry. 
Neither of these includes polished tools. Connec- 
tion of the Wilton with the Magosian is problem- 
atic; both are microlithic industries. 

Such, in broad outline, is the new construction 
of the succession of the stone age industries of 
Uganda. About one-fifth of the book is devoted to 
a very interesting discussion of the Tumbian by 
the principal author. This is based partly on the 
work of Menghin, but the treatment is original 
and leads to important and enlightening conclu- 
sions and suggestions. The probable eastward 
direction of its spread marks out a “peripheral 
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zone [serving] to divide Upper Palaeolithic Afri- 
ca, south of the Sahara and north of the Kalahari, 
into two distinct cultural regions: the Central 
and West African Tumbian and the East African 
blade-and-burin areas. . . . It is not improbable 
that the Tumbian was responsible . . . for the 
diverse biface industries of the Sahara and North 

A judicious decision on the assignment of 
purely “‘geo-morphological” causes to the stratig- 
raphy of the region and the rejection of Wayland’s 
pluvial hypothesis and of his placing of Aurigna- 
cian (Capsian) and Sangoan cultures in the 
Uganda succession must probably wait on the 
publication of Wayland’s final conclusions and on 
more extensive and intensive exploration of the 
East African region. As to the last consideration, 
Solomon characterizes the available evidence for 
deciphering the sequence of Pleistocene events in 
Uganda as “very scrappy;”’ the task of synthesis, 
he says, “15 largely interpretational’’ and he can- 
not claim “ἴο have discovered the major part of 
the evidence which he has used in his reconstruc- 
tion of the sequence of events.” And O’Brien re- 
flects that ‘Leakey was fortunate, in the almost 
superb simplicity of the Rift Valley lake-beds, 
laid, for the most part, in enclosed basins”’ while 


. ‘in Uganda, the picture had to be reconstructed 


out of a jig-saw of gravel patches, terrace rem- 
nants; tilts, pot-holes, rubbles, and other, fre- 
quently unrelated, phenomena.” He believes that 
“many of the difficulties encountered in [Way- 
land’s] investigations were due to the tendency of 
keeping the pluvial hypothesis constantly in mind 
and in attempting to relate all phenomena to it,” 
and that their (the present authors’) simplification 
of a complex and confused set of problems was 
made possible only by taking the relevant de- 
posits ‘primarily as geological and not as meteor- 
ological phenomena.” 

H. U. Haun 
AMBLER, Pa. 


EXPLORATIONS IN EasTERN PALEstTINE, ΠῚ (An- 
nual of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, XVITI-XIX, 1937-1939), by Nelson 
Glueck. Pp. xxiv+ 288, 22 pls, 68 figs. in text, 
8 maps. New Haven, American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1939. $2.50. 

With the publication of this volume ! Glueck’s 
archaeological survey of Transjordan is completed 


1 Results of earlier surveys have appeared in the 


AASOR. XIV and XV. 
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for the time being. The disturbances in Palestine, 
which have re-echoed in Transjordan also in the 
last two or three years, have greatly hindered the 
work, and now the war has put an end to archaeo- 
logical activity for an indefinite time to come. 

The area covered in this volume extends from 
Jazirat Fir‘awn, a Byzantine-Arabic settlement 
on an island on the west shore of the head of the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah, to the Byzantine-Arabic site 
of Hazar just north of the Wadi al-Zarqa’, the 
Biblical Yabbéq. Translated into the geographical 
nomenclature of the Bible, this includes Edom 
and Moab, the southern part of Gilead proper 
and the western border of the kingdom of the 
Ammonites. 

The Bronze Age sites enumerated are predomi- 
nantly EB IV-MB I, ranging from ‘Ayn al-Najl, 
a short distance SW of al-Sawbak, to the Wadi 
al-Zarqa’ in the North. It should not be imagined, 
however, that the distribution is equal in all sec- 
tions of this territory. The greatest number of 
Bronze Age sites by far are clustered in that bend 
of the Wadi al-Zarqa’ where it changes direction 
from S-N to E-W; in other words, the boundary 
between Ammon and the Amorite kingdom of 
Sihoén in Gilead. In the Moabite plateau this 
occupation was appreciably sparser and peters out 
toward southern Edom. No traces of sites of this 
period were discovered in the extreme south 
around the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, though 
Glueck is inclined to think that such may exist, 
owing to the strategic situation of the locality. 

The picture given of the Bronze Age culture 
south of the Wadi al-Zarqa’ is that of a well- 
organized agricultural people, differing but little 
from their contemporaries in Palestine. That the 
cultivated areas were largely walled in, however, 
gives eloquent testimony to the danger from 
Bedouin raids under which the settled population 
lived. The fatal political shortcoming of the period 
seems to have been a lack of unity of purpose 
among these weak and scattered settlements, as 
evidenced by the lack of lines of strong border 
fortresses such as were erected by the Iron Age 
Moabites and Edomites for mutual defense 
against the desert nomads. Accordingly, when the 
attack of the Eastern Kings under Chedorlaomer 
(Gen. 14: 5-7) fell upon them, there could be but 
little resistance; so ended the first chapter in the 
history of Transjordan. 

With the exception of the Wadi al-Zarqa’, where 
there is a break only between the eighteenth and 
the thirteenth centuries B.c., the history of Trans- 
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jordan is a blank between the end of the Bronze 
Age (twentieth century B.c.) and the beginning 
of the Iron Age (thirteenth century B.c.). Glueck 
has elsewhere 2 suggested that the Eastern Kings 
may have been the Hyksos, so that the political 
disruption and insecurity which followed in their 
wake may well have caused this break in civiliza- 
tion. It is equally interesting to note that the re- 
appearance of culture coincides with the period 
of decay of the classical Canaanite civilization; 
perhaps the dispersal of these Canaanite-speaking 
peoples to the unoccupied lands across the Jordan 
constituted a migration similar to that which took 
place from Crete at the end of Mycenaean times. 

During the Iron Age (thirteenth-eighth centu- 
ries B.c.) the territory in question was occupied 
by the Amorites and the Ammonites in the North, 
Moab in the region immediately east of the Dead 
Sea, and Edom in the South. The boundaries of 
these kingdoms, as fixed by Glueck, are as 
follows: the western boundary of the three 
kingdoms of Edom, Moab and Amorite Gilead 
was formed by the line of the Wadi al-‘Arabah, 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley. During the 
whole period the southern boundary of Edom 
remained fixed at the Wadi al-Hasah (Wadi 
Hesa). Moab originally extended N to the Wadi 
Hasban and a line continuing thence to the E, 
but after the conquest by the Amorite Sih6n it 
was pushed S to the Wadi al-Mawjib (Arnon), 
thereby reducing the area of Moab by about two- 
fifths. The E border of both Edom and Moab is 
formed by a line coinciding roughly with that of 
the Hijaz Railway. In the N, the kingdom of 
Sihén had its eastern boundary with the Ammon- 
ites along the S-N stretch of the Wadi al-Zarqa’; 
the northern border followed the E-W portion 
of the wadi, but it included as well a corridor 
extending up the E side of the Jordan to the Sea 
of Galilee. Ammon extended southward for a 
short distance from modern ‘Amman; the border 


. 
here was guarded by a line of forts strong enough 


to turn the Israelites back after their defeat of 
Sihén (Numb. 21:24; Deut. 2:19). The eastern 
limits of Ammon must have been determined by 
the decreasing productivity of the land toward 
the desert, but how far northward Ammon ex- 
tended is not yet clear. 

Both from pottery and other evidence Glueck 
concluded that the culture of Iron Age Trans- 
jordan must have been very similar to that of 

2 The Other Side of the Jordan, New Haven, 
1940, pp. 16, 124. 
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contemporaneous Palestine, although it begins 
somewhat earlier. The center of its strength was 
not along the Wadi al-Zarqa’, as in the Bronze 
Age, but in the region of Edom and Moab. These 
two states, moreover, possessed a much more co- 
hesive political and military organization than 
their predecessors; their eastern borders were 
guarded by an interlocking system of outposts 
against nomad raids, a line of sufficient strength 
to force the Israelites to keep to the desert before 
they were able to break through the weaker 
defenses of Sihén. 

Following the disintegration of Edom and 
Moab as political entities in the early part of the 
sixth century B.c., the sites which they had oc- 
cupied appear to have been taken over by 
Nabataeans and Nabataeanized Edomites and 
Moabites. The Nabataean kingdom consisted of 
two distinct parts: in the south it extended from 
Mada’ in Salih in the Hijaz to a line running 
E-W through Ma’daba in the North (no Naba- 
taean pottery was found N of that point), but 
encroached considerably further into the desert 
than any of the Iron Age cultures. The northern 
Nabataean kingdom in the Hawran and the 
Jabal al-Duriz was, Glueck believes, united with 
its southern half by the great route through the 
Wadi al-Sirhan. This gap in the Nabataean do- 


main is explained by the Herodian control of * 


Peraea and the strength of the Decapolis confed- 
eracy farther north. Glueck stresses the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the Nabataean economy 
as revealed by the nature of the deities found at 
Hirbat al-Tannir and the widespread use of 
highly developed methods of water conservation, 
in order to combat the prevalent notion that the 
Nabataeans were little more than a nation of 
caravaneers who made a good living through the 
exorbitant duties they levied on the commerce 
passing through their hands. 

On the matter of the distinction between Na- 
bataean and Roman sites, Glueck vigorously 
protests against Alt’s tendency to enlarge on the 
extent of the Roman occupation of Transjordan 
at the expense of the Nabataean. He makes it 
appear quite convincing that many of these sites 
were occupied by the Nabataeans before the 
Romans took over. This naturally led to a certain 
amount of Nabataean-Roman cultural synthesis, 
one of the results of which, the reviewer would 
like to point out, was the production of the direct 
ancestor of the early Islamic bayt type of fortified 
palace construction. Glueck has noted samples of 
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this type of building which range from the Bronze 
Age through the Iron Age to Nabataean-Roman 
and Byzantine times. This material the reviewer 
will deal with at length in a forthcoming article. 

The prosperity and density of population which 
were attained in Transjordan in Nabataean times 
have, as Glueck makes clear, never been surpassed 
either in earlier or in later times. It is significant, 
however, that while the Roman occupation is 
nearly everywhere of the same extent as the 
Nabataean, the Byzantine area S of the Wadi 
al-Mawjib has already shrunk back from the 
eastern borders to the greater security of the more 
thickly populated areas in central Moab and 
Edom. This situation is reflected by what the 
Byzantine and Arab historians have to say about 
the troubled condition of the southern borders 
of Byzantine Syria as a result of the wars between 
Byzantium and Sassanian Persia and their vas- 


sals the Gassanids and the Lahmids. Even fewer 


sites show an occurrence of Islamic pottery, and 
this disappears almost entirely after the end of 
the Crusading period, when the decay of the 
country becomes almost complete. 

While the philological aspect of this book is of 
less importance than the archaeological and topo- 
graphical side, a little more care on the part of 
the author in that direction would have rendered 
the Arabic names a little less confusing to pros- 
pective readers and increased the ease with which 
the topographical nomenclature could be utilized 
by other students. As those who are familiar with 
Glueck’s other works know, he transliterates Ara- 
bic place-names according to their local pronun- 
ciation, which is, of course, perfectly legitimate, 
but there are numerous instances of inconsistencies 
and some errors in the rendition of these. Some 
of these cases may be careless slips (such as 
butm for butm, both of which occur), but such 
forms as el-Kuweireh for el-Quweireh, el-Kithara 
for el-Qitharah and WAdi el-Hismeh for WAdi el- 
Hisma, etc., are due either to auditory errors or 
to repetition from other writers. Glueck’s inclina- 
tion to see in the name Rujm Nebi Hadad a re- 
flection of the name of the Syrian storm-god 
Hadad is, 


since the initial consonants are incompatible. ὃ 


of course, philologically impossible, 


3Tt is true that the forms Haddim, Hadda, 
Hadi, Hada and Had occur in theophorous 
names of West-Semitic kings in cuneiform sources 
from Tall al-‘Amarnah, Mari etc. (G. Dossin, 
““MQMD et Niqme-Had,” Syria xx, 1939, pp. 
172 ff.). In these cases, however, the h is merely 
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The divine name Hadad is from a root hdd, the 
meaning of which is clearly seen in the Arabic 
verb hadda, “‘to crash” (cf. the nouns hadad, 
“roar” and hdddah, “‘thunder’’). Probably the 
name of this site is really Rujm Nebi Haddad, 
the last element being the common Arabic word 
for “smith.” 

The value of this survey is greatly increased by 
the inclusion of a set of maps giving the distribu- 
tion of all the sites mentioned in the text, thus 
enabling the reader to grasp at a glance the area 
covered by the cultures of the various periods. 
There are some discrepancies between the forms 
of the names as given in the text and on the maps 
and only one of the maps is provided with a scale. 
When criticisms are made, however, it should be 
kept in mind that this volume was turned out 
under the most distracting conditions imaginable; 
it was written in Jerusalem at a time when the 
entire city was in a state of civil war, and a less 
determined and persevering person might have 
given up the task as impossible under the condi- 
tions. 

The archaeological method, and particularly 
the handling of the pottery, is excellent. For 
the painstaking care with which Glueck has in- 
terpreted the material and reconstructed the 
main lines of the cultures of Transjordan, ar- 
chaeologists will remain eternally in his debt. 
All who are interested in this corner of the Near 
East, heretofore neglected by archaeologists, must 
fervently hope that the time will soon come when 
this great survey can be completed and its results 
amplified by actual excavation. 

W. GuippENn 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tue Fisu-Tartep Monster IN GREEK AND 
Etruscan Art, by Katharine Shepard. Pp. 
xii+125, pls. 16. (Doctoral dissertation, Bryn 
Mawr College). Published by the author, 
520 West 114th Street, New York City, 1941. 
$2.00. 

This dissertation is a model of careful collection 
and arrangement of material. The author traces 
the evolution of the sea monster in the art of 
Greece and Etruria. A terse summary is followed 


used to render the West-Semitie h, for which the 
ciineiform had no sign. In Canaanite, Old Ara- 
maic and South Arabic dialects the initial con- 
sonant is always h. 
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by an appendix listing the representations of the 
merman, the hippocamp, the ketos and Scylla. 
These are illustrated in a well selected series of 
figures. Oriental art furnished not only the fish- 
tailed monster but also apparently the motif of 
its contest with a hero. The hippocamp is likewise 
derived from the East, although the monuments 
to establish such derivation are wanting. The 
name is, however, completely Greek and one may 
suspect that the hybrid is a predecessor of Poseidon 
Hippios. 

The frequent occurrence of the fish-tailed mon- 
ster in Etruscan sepulchral painting and relief 
deserves especial attention. The author finds in 
it evidence of Etruscan belief in a voyage by sea 
to the other world, and justly so. The same belief 
would account for the frieze of diving dolphins 
in the Tomba delle Leonesse, where they appear 
immediately below a scene of dancing about a 
crater. The combination is as significant as it is 
on an archaic Corinthian tripod, where one of the 
dancers about a wine-jar turns toward an ap- 
proaching dolphin (Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische 
Mysteriengedanken, p. 106). But the journey of the 
dead over the sea may have had something to do 
with Aphrodite as a mystic goddess who was born 
of the sea. Coins of Carian Aphrodite represent 
her riding over the sea on the back of a sea-goat 
(Imhoof-Bliimer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen pl. IV, 
no. 14) which is probably a theriomorphic Aegeus, 
a congener of Poseidon. The Aphroditic element 
in the mystic voyage seems to reappear in scenes 
on Roman sarcophagi, where Tritons bearing a 
portrait of the deceased in a shell (of Aphrodite?) 
are flanked by Europa, the Zeus bull and Eros 
(Cf. Cook, Zeus iii, 1940, p. 133 for the various 
interpretations). In the group of Aphrodite and 
Triton in Dresden the latter is not a mere index of 
place. The connection of the merman with the 
dead must have been well established in the sixth 


century, because Etruria shared it with Boeotia, 


as is shown by Dr. Shepard’s fig. 12, which we 
may call a Boeotian Aphrodite. This is one of sev- 
eral significant contacts between the two countries. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the Blue- 
beard of the Acropolis should not be described 
as a monster “with a snaky tail” (p. 22). It has 
three tails, one for each of the human bodies. The 
sculptor combined the three into one in order to 
get the monster into the restricted space. Since 
Athenian religion could not end abruptly all 
devotion to such a triad, one may believe that 
their worship was continued in the triad of 
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Cecrops who had a snaky tail, Erysichthon his 
son and Erichthonius, who was represented as a 
snake even within the shield of the Pheidian 
Parthenos. The third member of the triad of the 
Acropolis is said to hold a bird as a symbol of air 
(p. 22), but is it not rather the dove of Aphrodite, 
which one of the Maidens of the Acropolis also 
holds? 

G. W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


InscripTIONS GRECQUES ET LATINES DE LA 
Syriz. Tome II: Chalcidique et Antiochéne, 
Nos. 257-698, by Louis Jalabert and René 
Mouterde. Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
Paris, 1939. 250 fr. 

In this volume Jalabert and Mouterde con- 
tinue on the same plan and on the same scale 
their useful collection of the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions of Northern Syria. Changes in form 
from the previous volume are slight and are 
merely intended to bring the series into accord 
with the conventions for the publication of in- 
scriptions adopted at Leyden in 1934. The first 
volume dealt with the inscriptions of Commagene 
and Cyrrhestice; in this the editors proceed to 
the contiguous territories of Chalcis and Antioch, 
without, however, encroaching on the site of the 


city of Antioch itself. For the most part, the 


harvest consists of inscriptions previously pub- 
lished. The texts of many of these have been 
checked or corrected from the stones. A convenient 
and often independent textual and interpretative 
commentary summarizes a large amount of scat- 
tered discussion, and brings it up to date. There 
are seventy-six new inscriptions, but these are, 
for the most part, fragmentary and bring little 
new information. A monastery (272), a leader of 
the Arabs (297), who builds a sanctuary to the 
martyrs, some tracteutai (316), a numerarius 
(582), some members of the professions, mostly 
architects, and a shipbuilder (665) are the chief 
additions to our knowledge. The whole reveals 
clearly how late and ineffective was the Helleni- 
zation of these territories. The overwhelming 
majority of the inscriptions contain Semitic 
names and have a Semitic setting. Most of them 
date from the fourth to the seventh centuries of 
the Christian era. Much incidental and valuable 
information appears, regarding Christian and 
pagan antiquities (particularly noteworthy are 
the ‘“‘ancestral gods” in nos. 376, 383, 465-474), 
regarding the administrative officers and practices 
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of the early Byzantine period (288, 297, 348, 
528, 530), some estates and some names of vil- 
lages. The volume is a useful collection, valuable 
because it brings earlier collections up to date 
and summarizes the intervening advances in 
scholarship. A provisional index is added, but a 
sketch map would also be a convenience. 

T. ἢ. 5. Broucuton 
Bryn Mawr 


Le TERRAMARE DELLE PROVINCIE DI MopEna, 
Receio Emiuia, Parma, Pracenza (Skrifter 
Utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, Vol. 
VII), by Gésta Sdflund. Pp. 265, pls. 98. 
Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1939. 

The Terramare people have suffered consider- 
able degradation at the hands of recent investi- 
gators. For some five decades they had been 
variously regarded as the first Indo-European 
speaking race to enter Italy, as a nation which 
had achieved a unification of Italy in the Bronze 
Age, or at least as ancestors of the Romans (for 
a recent survey of the Terramare problem, cf. 
F. Matz, Neue Jahrbiicher f. Antike und deutsche 
Bildung 1938, pp. 368 ff.). According to the de- 
scription of Terramare popularized by Pigorini, 
the Terramare people exhibited in their culture a 
remarkable degree of mathematical ability, demo- 
cratic equality, and religious punctiliousness. 
They laid out their villages in accordance with a 
preconceived trapezoidal plan; they oriented the 
two main streets precisely North-South (cardo) 
and East-West (decumanus); and they added a 
system of subsidiary streets intersecting at right 
angles. In the center of the settlement they erect- 
ed under religious ceremonies a sacred enclosure 
of rectangular form, raised above ground and 
separated by a ditch from the rest of the village 
(arx, templum). In the center of the enclosure 
they dug a sacrificial pit (mundus). All this was 
presumably carried out under ceremonies analo- 
gous to those followed in the foundation of a 
Roman city. They fortified the settlement with a 
wall, a wooden rampart, and a moat, which was 
filled with water drawn from nearby streams. 
They cremated their dead and carried the funerary 
urns across a vast bridge to a cemetery, where the 
urns were laid out with great regularity so that 
the plan of the cemetery resembled the plan of 
the city. Almost every feature in this reconstruc- 
tion of the Terramare could be paralleled in 
Roman planning of camps and cities. The Terra- 
mare people were also credited with popularizing 
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the use of bronze. Their pottery, as yet imperfectly 
studied, was thought to be easily distinguishable 
by the crescent-shaped and horn-shaped handles 
of the vases. It was suggested that they had in 
the late Bronze Age overrun the whole Italian 
peninsula, an invasion for which the urn cemetery 
at Pianello on the East coast, at Timmari near 
Matera, and a supposed “‘Terramara’”’ at Punta 
del Tonno near Tarentum were cited as proof. To 
speak of the Italian Bronze Age was tantamount 
to speaking of the Terramare and of the Lake 
Dwellers of the Sub-alpine regions, who were of- 
ten regarded as the forebears of the Terramare. 

Within the last twenty years that picture has 
changed. The first result of the recent excavating 
activity has been a reduction of the geographical 
area assigned to the Terramare culture. For 
U. Rellini has shown beyond doubt that another 
important Bronze Age culture, the “Apennine,” 
had existed in Italy. The distinctive traits of this 
culture are unfortified hut villages, often built on 
level ground, settlements and deposits in or near 
caves, and polished pottery, adorned with spirals 
and meanders. Traces of “ Apennine’’ culture have 
been observed in more than sixty sites along the 
East coast of Italy, extending from the latitude 
of Bologna to Tarentum and then up the West 
coast through Lucania to Ischia (G. Buchner, 
BP., N.S. i, 1936-7, pp. 65 ff.). Corchiano in the 
Faliscan region, Orvieto, and Monte Cetona near 
Chiusi attest a northward extension along the 
Western slopes of the Apennines (U. Calzoni, 
StEtr. xii, 1938, pp. 225 ff.; S. Puglesi, BP., 
N.S. iii, 1939, pp. 127 ff., 204). The Terramare 


culture, deprived of its territorial conquests, was 
thus reduced to a fairly limited geographical range 
—a triangle formed by Bologna, Piacenza, and 
the Po, and a few groups of settlements in the 


Mantua, Brescia, and Cremona. 
Many sites previously regarded as Terramare are 
now definitely established as “‘ Apennine,” notably 
Punta del Tonno,' Coppa Nevigata, Filottrano, 
and Latronico. 

The prominence of the Terramare in the dis- 
cussions of the Italian Bronze Age was to a great 
extent caused by the presumed resemblance of 


regions of 


their settlements to Roman camps. The analogy 


1It is a pity the antiquated description of 
Punta del Tonno as a Terramara site has been 
followed in several recent authoritative surveys 
(cf. N. Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und friiheisenzeitliche 
Chronologie i, 1930, p. 22; G. V. Childe, The Dawn 
of European Civilization?, N. Y., 1939, pp. 230 f. 
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seemed well founded until it was discovered that 
no Terramara had ever been excavated with any- 
thing approaching completeness. A more skeptical 
attitude toward the results of the excavations of 
Pigorini and Scotti began to prevail, but was 
voiced only in general terms. It remained for 
Siflund to provide detailed proof that the tradi- 
tional ideas of the Terramare are based on de- 
ficient evidence and faulty interpretation. Most 
of the Terramare were dug by farmers and ama- 
teurs, but Siflund points out the flaws even in 
were, in a 
supervised by archaeologists. He goes with a 


those excavations, which measure, 
fine-toothed comb through the reports on the 
excavations at Castellazzo, the site on which 
the traditional reconstruction of a Terramara is 
based, and shows how Pigorini’s speculative mind 
brought out of a site thoroughly disturbed by 
Romans, barbarians, and mediaeval builders his 
famous standard plan of a Terramara—a plan 
which so admirably illustrated Chierici’s hy- 
pothesis that the Terramare bore some relation 
to the planning of Roman camps. Neither before 
nor after, neither nor under 
scientific supervision did any excavated Terra- 


under amateur 


mara correspond to this imaginative plan. Saflund 
flatly denies that the excavations yielded any 
facts on which to base such famous features of 
Pigorini’s Terramare as the religious orientation, 
the crossing streets corresponding to cardo and 
decumanus, the rectangular arz, and the sacral pit. 
As nearly as the reviewer can ascertain, Siflund 
is right: the only well attested feature of the 
Terramare settlements is an irregularly shaped 
open space in the center of the village (U. Rellini, 
Enciclopedia Italiana 1937, pp. 629 f., s.v. Terra- 
mare), and that may occur in almost any kind of 
village. Mortillet’s suggestion that this space was 
used for herding in the cattle seems preferable to 
the idea that it was a sacral precinct and a fore- 
runner of the Roman arz or templum. The, pre- 
sumed similarities of the Terramare and early 
Rome, much discussed by historians of religion 
(L. Taubler, SB Heidelberg, 1931; H. J. Rose, 
StMat Storia Rel. vii, 1931, pp. 115 ff.; S. Wein- 
stock, JRS. xxx, 1940, pp. 84 ff.), may be safely 
regarded as non-existent. 

A Terramara, according to Siflund, is a “site 
showing the typical features of Bronze Age culture 
of Central and Western Aemilia.” These settle- 
ments are in the early period located on high 
ground and consist of post-built huts, which are 
sometimes said to be round, sometimes rectangu- 


f 
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lar. Hearths of grey terracotta appear only in late 
settlements. Late, and caused by a deterioration 
of climate, are the villages (mostly in the plain) 
which are surrounded by a wall and, less fre- 
quently, by a moat. In some of these villages the 
huts may have been raised on piles and some 
wooden platforms may have existed. Neither the 
moat nor the wall appear to have been regular 
features. Unique is the wooden framework for the 
wall, found at Castione dei Marchesi. Even if a 
regular plan was evolved in Castellazzo, it repre- 
sents only an isolated development (Rellini, 
StEtr. xii, 1938, pp. 9 ff.). The Terramare, defined 
in this fashion, have structurally very little to 
distinguish them from other hut villages of the 
Italian Bronze Age. Frequent use of bronze 
and the characteristic black-polished pottery are, 
according to Siiflund, the only safe constituent 
features of the Terramare. 

The Terramare people have long been regarded 
as a cremating nation; cremation was, in fact, one 
of the reasons to claim them as ancestors of the 
Romans, or of the Iron Age Villanovans. This 
theory was shaken when Leopold diagnosed Pigo- 
rini’s ““Cemetery”’ at Castellazzo as part of a 
settlement. Siiflund seeks to show that at Cop- 
pezzato and Bismantova the urns of the cremating 


folk were superimposed upon a Terramare village, . 


just as in Pianello they were planted upon the 
ruins of an “Apennine”’ village. He assumes that 
these cremating cemeteries have no connection 
with the Terramare settlements, but belong to 
some new invaders, and suggests that the Terra- 
mare may have inhumed their dead. The sugges- 
tion is interesting, but so far hardly substantiated 
by fact. The inhumation burials of Toscanella 
Imolese come, as Siiflund admits, from a border- 
line settlement which is usually regarded as 
“Apennine”’ (δέν. xii, 1938, p. 22). At Casi- 
nalbo, the Terramare settlement is but two hun- 
dred metres distant from the urn cemetery. Mate- 
rial from both is scarce, but sufficient to show that 
the latest phase of the settlement might be con- 
temporary with the cemetery (pls. 25, 1; 75, 4; 
7,3; 76, 3 and p. 210). Normally, one would con- 
sider the cemetery as belonging to the latest phase 
of the village. The cemetery at Monte Lonato 
near Solferino is assigned by Siflund to the first 
wave of invading urnfield people arriving in Italy 
about 1000 B.c. But by Siflund’s own criteria, the 
pottery of the cemetery (NS. 1878, p. 75, pl. 8: 
Ebert, REV. vi, p. 112, pl. 30, k; ef. Saflund, pls. 
8, 7; 9, 2; 15, 5) should date in his Terramare I 
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phase (1800-1450 B.c.). Furthermore, this urn 
cemetery is again placed at the foot of a hill oc- 
cupied by a hut settlement, to which the urns 
may well belong. The settlement itself belongs in 
the borderline category and is classified by some 
scholars as a Terramara, by others as a “Lake 
Dwelling,”’ and by others yet as a site of the sur- 
viving Chalcolithic people. Rellini, in fact, uses 
the village and the cemetery as a proof that cre- 
mation was known in Northern Italy before the 
arrival of the Terramare. In view of such con- 
flicting evidence on the connection of urn ceme- 
teries and settlements, we must await further 
material before reaching any conclusions about 
the funerary rites of the Terramare. 

The new definition of the early Terramare as 
essentially simple hut villages, leaves a number 
of sites in an ill-defined status, and makes pottery 
and implements the only criteria for the different 
cultures found in the Po valley. Thus we have in 
the Bronze Age of this region the hut villages of 
the surviving Remedello culture; we have, south 
of Lake Garda, hut villages of the “Lake Dwell- 
ers” 2 on dry land, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Terramare; and we have finally, in the vicinity 
of Bologna, hut villages of “Apennine” culture 
which at times were even provided with a wall. It 
would be most valuable if Siiflund could amplify 
his brief statement on the differences of these cul- 
tures, which is based entirely on the broad dis- 
tinctions of pottery, for the picture which one 
gets from his obiter dicta on this topic is far from 
clear. He admits, for instance, that the Chalco- 
lithic “‘stazioni”’ are the Terramare 
region and may, in part, be contemporary with 
the Terramare, but the only distinction he pro- 


found in 


vides is the abundance of stone implements in 
the post-Remedello sites. With regard to “Lake 
Dwellers,” we find a statement that the site of 
Lagazzi “is in no way different from the type pre- 
sented by the Terramare of the first phase.’’ The 
difference between the Terramare and the “‘ Apen- 
nine” settlements is not made clear; some of 
Siflund’s Terramare could be given to the 
*‘Apennine” culture on the strength of the mate- 
rial found. The diffusion of Terramare pottery, 


as the diffusion of almost any pottery, leads into 
difficulties when it comes to defining a cultural 
area, especially in zones which represent the 


2 P.Laviosa-Zambotti denies the name of “‘ Lake 
Dwellers” to the cultures of Alto Adige and sub- 
stitutes instead an earlier “‘Lagozza”’ and a later 
“Polada”’ Culture (Mon Ant. xxxvii, 1938). 
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‘culture”’ to an- 
other. The omission of the Transpadane region, 
in which this problem is particularly acute, has 
resulted in a rather blurred description of the 
extension of the Terramare: “The region of the 
Terramare comprises the regions of Parma, Reg- 
gio, Modena, Piacenza, and the eastern part of 
the region of Bologna; in senso pit vasto, also the 
adjoining parts of the regions of Cremona, Man- 
tua and Verona, particularly the sites around 
Lake Garda.” Yet the last mentioned are usually 
considered “‘Lake Dwellings,” while the sites 
near Bologna and Imola partake of an “ Apen- 
nine”’ character. 

We have attempted in the preceding paragraphs 
to indicate our present state of knowledge with 
regard to the Terramare and to outline some of 
the problems which remain to be solved after the 
appearance of Siflund’s work. 

It would be a rank injustice to emphasize the 
disputed points at the expense of the achieve- 
ments. Siflund has given us an admirably illus- 
trated and thorough account of the material of 
the Terramare culture. The first part contains a 
list of more than fifty Terramare, which have 
been discovered in the provinces of Modena, 
Reggio, Parma, and Piacenza. A brief description 
of each excavation and a list of objects from each 


transition from one Prehistoric 


site identified by Siflund in the various Museums 
are provided under each entry. The museological 
research must have been a Herculean task and is 
one which all students of Italian prehistory are 
grateful to see performed. The second part con- 
tains a typological treatment of the Terramare 
material: pottery, bronzes, and implements of 
bone, horn, and stone are classified and illus- 
trated. Parallels from other cultures are carefully 


ApRIATIC = APENNINE” 
Chalecolithic ? to 1450 B.c. 


Adriatic I 
Adriatic II 


1450 B.c.—800 B.c. 
800 B.c.-650 B.c. 


This system is based on three assumptions. 
First, that two strata can be distinguished in the 
Terramara at Gorzano. Second, that the strati- 
fication at Gorzano and elsewhere indicates a 
progressive decadence of ceramic craftsmanship. 
Third, that absolute dates for the Terramare can 
be gained from comparisons of their material with 
that of other Bronze Age cultures. The first and 
the second arguments are open to grave doubt 
(Rellini, BP., N.S. iii, 1939, pp. 113 ff.). It is pos- 
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noted and evaluated for a study of the typological 
development and of the cultural relations of the 
Terramare. A certain weakness of this detailed 
treatment lies in the fact that nowhere are the 
characteristic types of the different phases con- 
trasted very clearly, but the author himself has 
supplied the missing summary in a very lucid 
article (StEtr. xii, 1938, pp. 17 ff. pls. 1 f.). The 
third part offers a description of the cremation 
cemeteries in the Terramare region. In the last 
part the author summarizes his conclusions and 
presents his theories on the ethnic problems of 
the Italian Bronze Age. 

Siflund believes that the Terramare appeared 
in Italy as a fully formed Bronze Age culture suc- 
ceeding, and partly displacing, the Chalcolithic 
Remedello Culture of the Po valley. He denies 
any close connection of the Terramare with the 
Lake Dwellers. In the development of the Terra- 
mare, Siiflund distinguishes four phases and ob- 
serves a progressive deterioration. In the last two 
phases, the Terramare came under the influence 
of the “Apennine” culture (called “Adriatic” 
by Siiflund) and were subject to invasions of cre- 
mating people, who laid away their dead in the 
cemeteries of Castellazzo, Copezzato, Casinalbo, 
Bismantova, Pianello, and Timmari. The latest 
phase of the Terramare falls in the beginning of 
the Iron Age and shows contacts with the Villa- 
novan culture of Bologna. But the Terramare, 
says the author, died of natural decay, aggravated 
by climatic changes. 

The chronology of the Italian Bronze Age has 
been elaborated by Siflund in this book and in 
some articles (StEtr. xii, 1938, pp. 52 f.; Dragma 
Nilsson, Lund, 1939, p. 490). His conclusions are 
presented in the following table: 


TERRAMARE 
2000-1600 B.c. 
1600-1450 B.c. 
1450-1250 B.c, 
1250— 700 B.c. 


TM. IA 
TM. IB 
TM. ILA 
TM. II B 


sible that the number of careless vases increases 
in the later periods, but the fact remains that 
fine polished, knobbed and corded vases still 
occur in the late phase (F. Matz, op. cit., pp. 
390 f.). We are left, then, with results attained 
by comparative typology. They are not of equal 
value for all phases of the Terramare. This re- 
viewer considers that Siflund has successfully 
demonstrated a survival of the Terramare villages 
into the Iron Age. An axe (pl. 54, 8), paralleled in 
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the Villanovan hoard found near San Francesco 
in Bologna, shapes and handles of vases approach- 
ing those of the Iron Age (pp. 136, 143, 145), and 
the knobbed and corded decoration reminiscent 
of early Villanovan wares (pls. 7, 8; 14, 8; 15, 7: 
30, 6, 13; 31, 3, 6) are strong arguments favoring 
a downward extension of the Terramare culture. 
Whether there is any need to bring down the latest 
Terramare as far as 700 B.c., is a different ques- 
tion. The excavation at Sanpolo did yield objects 
of Certosa type, together with TM material, but 
they came from five “bothroi’’ and from the 
disturbed upper layer. It will take something 
more than a general remark to prove that this 
layer represents a Terramare continuing down 
into the Certosa period. 

Let us consider the earlier part of Saflund’s 
chronology in the light of the few certain data 
available for Italian chronology of the Bronze 
Age. At Punta del Tonno near Tarentum (Dragma 
Nilsson, pp. 548 ff., figs. 1-3) the upper layer 
of an “Apennine”’ settlement contained some 
Greek imported pottery of the early seventh cen- 
tury which is certainly parallel with early Proto- 
corinthian (Aeginetan? Cf. S. Weinberg, AJA. 
xlv, 1941, pp. 42 ff.) and some that may be earlier 
(fig. 4. Prototype: Frédin and A. Persson, Asine, 


Stockholm, 1938, pp. 302, 366, fig. 288, 1; decora- , 


tion: Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, Cambridge, 
1939, p. 222, no. 441, pl. 19; Délos xv, pl. 31, 1; 
W. Technau, AM. liv, 1929, p. 30). The appear- 
ance of this pottery corresponds with the founda- 
tion of Tarentum in 706 B.c., which is supposed 
to have resulted in the destruction of the native 
Iron Age culture of the Tarentine region. On the 
other hand, the same site yielded Mycenaean 
sherds, dated by Furumark between 1230 and 
1200 B.c., violin fibulae with two knobs, violin 
fibulae with leaf, and daggers, pins, and knives 
of late Bronze Age types. A late Mycenaean or 
Submycenaean figurine was also found (1400 to 
1000 B.c., NS. 1900, p. 419, fig. 3. Cf. V. Miiller, 
Friihe Plastik in Griechenland, pp. 55, 65, figs. 
250, 255 f.). The material from Punta del Tonno 
is therefore representative of the late Bronze and 
the early Iron Ages and may be dated between 
1250 —680 B.c. Siflund has attempted to differen- 
tiate the native pottery in four phases, ranging 
from 1450 to 650 B.c., and to assign (counting the 
upper layer as first) the violin fibulae to the third 
of these periods, thus making them earlier than 
the Mycenaean vases. This is quite improbable; 
for a violin fibula of similar form appears in the 
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late Submycenaean tomb 108 of the Ceramicus, 
dated in the eleventh century (Kiibler and 
Kraiker, Kerameikos i, 1938, p. 84). There is 
nothing among the bronzes or the imported pot- 
tery that requires a date earlier than the thir- 
teenth century; the best we can do with native 
pottery is to keep the Bronze and the Iron Ages 
apart. Further differentiation is hardly feasible. 
Evidence of Mycenaean commerce with south- 
eastern Italy is also afforded by a stirrup-vase from 
San Cosimo in Terrad’Otranto (thirteenth century 
B.c. A. Blakeway, BSA. xxxiii, 1931-2, p. 197, n. 2; 
Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, 1897, pl. 29,D 1). 

At Coppa Nevigata, an “ Apennine”’ settlement 
on the East coast, Greek pottery has also been 
found (A. Mosso, MonAnt. xix, 1906, pp. 309 ff., 
pl. 4, 1-7, 10; Cf. A. Blakeway, BSA. xxxiii, 1932- 
3, pp. 174 f.). The reviewer agrees with Blakeway 
that one of the sherds is Submycenaean, or, at the 
very latest, Protogeometric. The other fragments 
belong to some widely spread types which are 
derived in form and decoration from Submyce- 
naean, but remained in use until the late eighth 
century (Blakeway thought of Crete. Also found 
in the Cyclades and Samos. Cf. JRS. xxv, 1925, 
pp. 129 ff.; R. Young, Hesperia, Suppl. IT, 1939, 
p. 222, advocates lower dates). Dr. Saul Weinberg 
assures the reviewer that none of the vases from 
Coppa Nevigata seems to be Corinthian Geomet- 
ric of Protocorinthian. Again the period covered 
by the late Bronze and early Iron Ages is placed 
within the limits 1200 or 1100 B.c. and 700 B.c. 
The excavation of the ‘“‘Apennine” settlement of 
Castiglione in Ischia yielded much the same 
sequence of native material; its Mycenaean sherd 
found with Bronze Age pottery is dated in the 
fourteenth century B.c. (G. Buchner, BP., N.S. 
i, 1936-7, pp. 78 f., fig. 3); its Iron Age level be- 
trays influence of the Villanovan culture of the 
ninth or eighth century B.c. 

Collateral evidence for the dating of the 
“Apennine”’ Bronze Age culture is supplied by 
violin fibulae found in other settlements (La- 
tronico: MonAnt. xxiv, 1918, pl. 1; Monte Cetona: 
BP., N.S. iii, 1939, p. 141, fig. 2; Toscanella 
Imolese); these fibulae were in use between 1200 
and 900 or 800 B.c. Shapes of swords, daggers, and 
other bronze implements also point to the same 
period (Cf. Childe, Dawn?, pp. 235 f.). We may 
safely maintain that the ‘“Apennine” Bronze 
Age culture was in existence between 1400 and 
900 B.c. Locally, it may have survived into the 
seventh century, if we accept the theory that it 
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transformed itself into an Iron Age culture, a 
theory which is not unchallenged; Matz is inclined 
to assign the Iron Age objects from Punta del 
Tonno to Iron Age invaders. 

The Terramare culture has so many types of 
bronze implements and pottery in common with 
the ““Apennine” culture that the same dating 
applies to at least a considerable period of the 
Terramare. Some comparisons with Aegean ma- 
terial drawn by Siflund reinforce this conclusion. 
In dating the later phase of the Terramare be- 
tween 1400 and 900 B.c. we are still on safe 
ground. It is in the preceding Terramare I phase 
that Siflund’s chronology becomes extremely 
doubtful. He extends this period over six cen- 
turies, on the strength of some quite arbitrary 
assumptions. He gives, for instance, a date of 2000 
B.c. for the end of the Chalcolithic Remedello 
culture of the Po valley; yet the recent lowering 
of the dates for the bell-beakers makes it quite 
probable that the Remedello culture lasted two or 
three hundred years longer. Hawkes and Stiassny 
have also called attention to the triangular dag- 
gers of pre-Terramare date and Italian origin 
which occur in hoards of the early Bronze Age 
(JRS. xxx, 1940, pp. 98-97). The (hut village?) 
culture of the Po region to which they belong 
must find its place before the Terramare and 
causes us to lower the initial date of the Terra- 
mare. Siflund’s Aegean comparisons with Troy 
I and II, with Thermi ITI and IV, and the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt, are acceptable only to stu- 
dents who disregard the zoning theory of culture, 
argued so forcefully by Childe (AJA. xliii, 1939, 
p. 24). Eliminating these far-fetched resemblances, 
we are left with the Central European parallels as 
a basis for the dating of the early Terramare. Here 
Siaflund invariably selects the highest possible, and 
sometimes impossibly high, dates. Fortunately, 


Hawkes and Stiassny have already performed the 


necessary chronological reduction in their discus- 
sion of Siflund’s book. This reviewer concurs in 
their conclusion that “there is nothing in the rele- 
vant comparative material to date any Terramare 
bronze before 1600 B.c. at the very earliest.” 

To sum up: the two Bronze Age cultures of con- 
tinental Italy, the Terramare and the “ Apennine,” 
cannot be safely assumed to have started much 
earlier than the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. As Hawkes remarks, neither had introduced 
the knowledge of bronze-working to Italy, where 
it had been known in the early Bronze Age in the 
Po valley. If the Middle Minoan II-III sherd 
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found in a cave near Drago can be associated 
with the Bronze Age culture of Istria (R. Battag- 
lia, BP. xli, 1915, p. 27 f., fig. 5; Messerschmidt- 
Duhn, Italische Gréaberkunde ii, 1939, pp. 346, 
353), the Istrian Castellieri would also precede the 
Terramare and the “‘Apennine”’ people in the use 
of bronze. Still, both cultures retain their signifi- 
cance as testimony of early infiltration of Central 
and Eastern European stock into the Italian pen- 
insula. This reviewer, with Saflund and Hawkes, 
accepts the theory of their foreign origin against 
Rellini’s assertion of their essentially native 
character, and against the theory of Matz that the 
Terramare were fused with Indo-European ele- 
ments at a late stage. The Terramare pottery is 
related to the European “ Buckelkeramik,”’ con- 
ceivably, as Hawkes suggests, to Toszeg B and 
Sziéreg; the “‘Apennine”’ pottery is allied by its 
decoration to the banded pottery of Vuéedol and 
Vinéa IT (Siflund, Dragma Nilsson, pp. 487 f.). If 
we can make up our minds not to confuse pre- 
historic infiltration modern 
Blitzkrieg type, nothing prevents us from ad- 
mitting for the later phase of the Terramare an 


with invasions of 


influx of urnfield elements. The striking similarity 
of a pot from Crestaulta to a jar from the Terra- 
mare of Castione (G. von Merhart, Germania xxii, 
1938, pp. 221 ff.), and the possibility that the Pe- 
schiera daggers were spread by the urnfield people 
(E. Sprockhoff, op. cit. xx, 1936, pp. 166 ff.) point 
in this direction. The Terramare, as well as the 
*“* Apennine”’ culture, met their decline during the 
invasions of the Iron Age; this decline was not 
uniform nor violent, but assumed different forms 
of fusion with the invaders, and occurred at dif- 
ferent times in different sites. Important for the 
chronology of the Transitional Age and the be- 
ginning of the Iron Age is the fragment of a 
Cypriote tripod, encountered in the hoard of 
Piediluco in Umbria. Leopold dates it about 900 
B.c. (H. M. R. Leopold, B.P., N.S. iii, 1939, p. 
155, fig. 2, 2. Cf. Benton, BSA. xxxv, 1934-5, 
pp. 95, 125). The hoard contains high-arched 
fibulae (arco semplice). These fibulae occur with 
violin fibulae in a tomb from the Kerameikos 
(no. 108. Kiibler— Kraiker, op. cit., p. 84), dated 
in the eleventh century B.c. and also in the other 
famous Italian “Transitional” hoard of La Tolfa 
(Aberg, op. cit. i, fig. 53 ff.). It would seem rea- 
sonable to place the beginnings of the Italian Iron 
Age in the ninth and the tenth centuries B.c. Our 
chronological findings are summarized in the 
following table: 
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APENNINE”’ = ADRIATIC 
I. Phase 1500 B.c. to 1200 B.c. 
II. Phase 1200 B.c. to 900 B.c. 
Iron Age 900 8B.c. to 600 B.c. 


Siflund’s investigations have helped to clarify 
the archaeological evidence, but the answer to the 
historical questions about the origin and arrival 
of the nations of Italy has not been thereby made 
easier. We know that, excepting the Etruscans 
and perhaps some of the Picenes (E. Norden, 
Altgermanien, Berlin, 1934, pp. 214 ff.; J. What- 
mough, The Foundations of Roman Italy, London, 
1927, pp. 113 ff., 202 f.), Italic and Illyrian tribes 
inhabited the peninsula during the fully developed 
Iron Age. But none of the inscriptions on which 
their linguistic differentiation must be based, can 
be dated earlier than the seventh and the sixth 
centuries B.c., a time in which the infiltration of 
new tribes into Italy had essentially come to an 
end. Anthropologists, on the other hand, place the 
formation of Indo-European groups, as such, in 
the Bronze Age (Ὁ. S. Coon, The Races of Europe 
1938, pp. 179 ff., 193). It is, then, the Bronze Age 
and the early Iron Age in which the arrival of 
Indo-European speaking peoples in Italy may 
have occurred. Many theories have been advanced 
in the attempt to correlate the archaeological 
cultures of this period with the linguistic evidence, 
but all involve some hypothetical elements (Matz, 
op. cit.; G. Devoto, Gli antichi Italici, 1932; 
Saflund, StHtr. xii, 1938; J. Whatmough, The 
Foundations of Prehistoric Italy, London, 1937, 
pp. 101 ff. 400 f. passim; Norden, op. cit. pp. 249, 
253). We should do well to heed Whatmough’s 
warning: “it is misleading . . . to force the 
classification of the dialects to match the classifi- 
cation of earlier cultures.””’ Among the archaeolo- 
gists it has been traditional to regard the Lake 
Dwellers and the Terramare as the first Indo- 
Europeans, who were followed in the early Iron 
Age by the cremating Umbrian Villanovans and 
other inhuming Italic tribes. Rellini and his 
school insist, however, that the cultural develop- 
ment of Italy has been continuously carried on by 
the Mediterranean race, from the Neolithic to the 
Iron Ages. Some Indo-European elements may 
have taken part in the Chalcolithic Remedello 
culture (δέ Εἶν. xii, 1938, pp. 14 ff.); only small 
nuclei of Indo-European urnfield people entered 
Northern Italy in the Bronze Age, but they 
managed to bring about a change of language 
(Enciclopedia Italiana 1937, p. 631). Siflund 


‘TERRAMARE 
TM. I 1500 B.c. to 1300 B.c. 
TM. II 1300 B.c. to 1000 B.c. 
TM. II Ὁ 1000 B.c. to 900 B.c. 


identifies the “‘Apennine’’ Culture of the Bronze 
Age with invading Illyrians, and the inhuming 
people of the Iron Age with Italic tribes. Matz 
regards as Indo-Europeans the Siculans, who 
reached Sicily from Southern Italy in the early 
Bronze Age. Neither the Terramare nor the 
““Apennine” people are, according to him, 
originally Indo-European, but a migration wave 
of the late Bronze Age causes the Terramare 
to fuse with the invaders and to migrate 
southwest into Latium and southeast to Ta- 
rentum. 

Indo-European origin is, so far, most probable 
for the carriers of the Siculan culture. The in- 
scriptions are, of course, late, but archaeologically 
the culture seems to develop without interruption 
from the early Bronze Age to the time when these 
inscriptions were written. If Siculan is Indo- 
European, as most linguists maintain it is, Indo- 
European speaking people arrived in Sicily in the 
early second millennium. The Illyrian character 
of the “Apennine” culture could be regarded as 


probable, if we could be certain that the historic 


cultures of the Messapians and Iapygians were 
a continuation of the “Apennine”’ Bronze Age 
culture, but, as we saw, a second Balkanic inva- 
sion into Apulia in the early Iron Age is a distinct 
possibility. 

The situation is very obscure with regard to the 
Latins. Devoto (Gli antichi Italici) had argued 
that Latin, together with Siculan, belonged to 
an early stratum of Italic languages, and he had 
maintained on linguistic grounds that the original 
burial rite of this stratum was inhumation. If this 
hypothesis is accepted, we should, indeed, asso- 
ciate the Latini with the Chalcolithic Remedello 
culture and its extensions into Tuscany and 
Latium—where this culture includes a Siculan 
element in the “oven tombs” of Sgurgola and 
Mandela. To this reviewer it is more probable 
that the continuous infiltration of Indo-Europeans 
from Central and Eastern Europe had started 
later. It must have been a long process, which 
might have begun in the Middle Bronze Age with 
the early Terramare, then continued in the late 
Bronze Age with infiltrations of the urnfield type, 
and reached its height in the early Iron Age with 
people using both types of burials such as the 
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Villanovans.* Since some of the earliest Iron Age 
settlements are found in Latium, the Latins, ac- 
cordingly, must have arrived in Italy at some 
date during the tenth century B.c. Other tribes 
continued to arrive, working their way past 
those already settled in the unoccupied and less 
attractive regions, such as the Apennines. A 
glance at the number of tribes known to the 
Romans is illuminating for the character of this 
movement. These “invaders” came in fairly small 
groups and, when settled, formed pagi, small 
agricultural communities with restricted terri- 
tory. In contrast to later raids of the Gauls, their 
objective was land, not booty. Umbrian Iguvium, 
as well as early Rome, had a very limited terri- 
tory. The Italic peoples in their beginnings showed 
little of their ability for political organization and 
military conquest. It remained for the Etruscans 
to set the first examples of organized city states 
and of territorial power intent upon conquest. 
While the last Terramare were decaying in their 
provincial isolation, the Romans began to learn 
their lesson in the conquest of the world. 

GrorcE M. A. HanrMann 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


MonuMEnNtTA Minoris Antiqua, Volume 


VI. Monuments and Documents from Phrygia 


and Caria, by W. H. Buckler and W. M. 

Calder (Publications of the American Society 

for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor). 

Pp. xxii+166, pls. 73. The Manchester Uni- 

versity Press, 1939. 40 s. 

This volume is in many respects the most 
distinguished of the MAMA., the general excel- 
lence of which, both in plan and in execution, is 
familiar to all. Unlike some editors, those of the 
volumes in this series have shown themselves 
keenly responsive to the suggestions of colleagues 
and reviewers, and the technical aspect of the 
editions has constantly improved until it is 
worthy of their scientific accuracy and complete- 
ness. In such expert hands as those of Mr. Buckler 
and Professor Calder, this epigraphic and ar- 
chaeological harvest from the region of Mt. Sal- 
bacus, north and west to the Tembris and Lycus 
valleys, is presented in a manner at once masterly 


3 Cremation may have been a racial trait when 
it first began to spread, but it was definitely a 
transferable rite or practice in the years 1100 to 
700 B.c. in the Mediterranean area. Or should we 
assign the tombs of the Athenian Kerameikos to 
two different races? 
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and convenient. The scope and plan of the series 
impose a certain restraint. Commentary is brief, 
and difficulties are not ordinarily discussed at 
length. Nevertheless, scholars interested in the 
field are supplied with every facility for further 
investigation, including an impeccable text, 
adequate, if not always completely satisfactory, 
photographic reproduction of stone or squeeze, 
and the basic references to related material and 
modern discussion. Especially valuable are the 
analyses of a prosopographical or institutional 
nature. The indices are, if not complete, relatively 
full and usable, although one might prefer to see 
their numerous categories simplified into one list 
of all except proper names. While the editors 
modestly disclaim any intention of offering a 
local corpus of the cities covered and publish 
only texts to which they themselves or their 
collaborators have had access, nevertheless they 
append a separate list of other known texts from 
these places, making it possible for the remaining 
materia! to be readily assembled. 

The actual harvest is both large and varied. 
The volume presents almost three hundred and 
seventy inscriptions, in addition to forty-eight 
carved stones or monuments of which almost 
two-thirds are new. All were inspected and re- 
corded by the editors or their collaborators — 
English, Turkish, French, and Austrian—in the 
years 1933 or 1934, in the course of several ex- 
peditions based on Afyon Karahisar. Their na- 
ture and subject are highly diverse. As usual the 
funerary texts are in the majority, and account 
for almost two hundred of the total, but they are 
of many sorts, from mere names (wherein the 
Φύβου payipou of 158a from Apollonia is of in- 
terest) up to elaborate legal or religious formulae. 
Local usage is strong. Only at Heraclea, for exam- 
ple, do the texts refer to the purchase of the tomb: 
ἡ θήκη (or 6 copds) ἠγοράσθη (126, 130, etc.), and 
the Apamean ἔσται αὐτῷ πρὸς τὸν Θεόν (Chris- 
tian; cf. now Calder in the Anatolian Studies 
Buckler; 224 has ΙΧΘῪΣ for the first time in Asia 
Minor) is countered by the Acmonian τὸν Θεόν 
σοι * μὴ ἀδικήσεις. Popular philosophy is poorly 
represented, but the pessimism of 58 (Tripolis): 
ὡς φτῇϊς δ᾽ εὐφραίνου εἰϊδὼς ὅτι μωρὰ τὰ πάντα, 
is offset by the calm satisfaction of 124 (Heraclea): 
[τερπνὰ τῷ βίῳ τὰ TrAcliota ἐμοί: τέκνα 
τέκνων ἐασάμην (so also at Apamea; = κατέλιπον) 
εὐξάμενος τοῖς θεοῖς. Practically all of the met- 
rical texts occur within this group. I note 
twelve more or less hexameter or elegiac texts 
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(14, 15, 20, 55, 58, 61, 138, 190, 201, 306, 368, and 
383) and one in iambics (137), none of which we 
should be much poorer without. Agreeable, how- 
ever, are 383, in honor of a herald, from Prymnes- 
sus, and 138 from Heraclea, already known from 
Sterrett, because of its fine feminine logic: Θάψε 
με τὴν Νείκην Χιένιος" ξένε, χαῖρε, πορεύου 
μηδὲν μεμψάμενος τὴν ἰδίαν ἄλοχον. One, how- 
ever, is a testimonial to the goddess Agdistis of 
variously spelled name from the ‘‘ Midas City”’, 
celebrating her for having on a foreign trip pre- 
served, presumably, the dedicant’s son, and it is 
remarkable for the reasonably correct and co- 
herent prosody, even in the proper names. 
Πασικράτης κλυτὸν Epyolv] (i.e., the stele on the 
building which housed it) ἔτευξεν ἑζς παλάμῃσ [1], 
Βευδουσοικεινοῦ Παπύλί[ου] γόνος, ἔνθαδε νήων, 
εὐξάμενος γλυκερῶς ᾿Ανδίξεος ἄγλαον αὖχος 
ἥτις ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοδαπῇ διέσωσε νέον Πυθόϊδωρον]. 
The second largest group is that of the honorific 
texts, whether they consist simply of a name in 
the accusative, which may come from a statue 
base, or of an elaborate honorary decree enumerat- 
ing the services of the recipient. These acquaint 
us with notable families of the cities, many of 
which were high in the Imperial civil service, such 
as that of Carminia Ammia of Attuda (cf. on 75), 
and, in Hellenistic times, of Solon, son of Attalus, 
of the same city, a connection of the Pergamene 
royal family (68, 164). The services performed 
might be the usual civic ones. Damas at Syn- 
nada (371) was agoranomos, chreophylax, archon 
of the gerusia, strategos of the city, commissioner 
of public works, and a financial benefactor who 
ended by paving two thousand feet in the agora. 
Terentius Longinus at Laodicea (3) dedicates a 
statue of Hestia with its installations as a summa 
honoraria for attaining the office of ἐπὶ τῶν 
προσόδων, and mentions that he has twice gone on 
embassy to Lucius Caesar in Pannonia without 
cost to his city, and once, in return for the office 
of strategos, to the Emperor Hadrian at Rome. 
Tantalizing is 173 from Apamea, dating between 
the Peace of 188 B.c. and the end of Eumenes’ 
reign, previously published by the editors in the 
JHS. of 1935. The previous services of Cephis- 
odorus, son of Ariston, are first enumerated: ἐπεὶ 
. [ἐστὶν καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθός, ἄξια πράσσων 
κτλ., πρότερόν τε ποιησάμενος κτλ., ἔτ[υΪϊχεν 
τῶν προσηκόντων τιμῶν (τιμζίγων, editors) 
. ἀπ᾽ ékeilvou τε τοῦ χρόνου] ... οὐ δια- 
λείπει κτλ., προσ[φερόμενος καὶ πράσσ]ων . .. 


γυμνασιαρχήσαϊς te.] . . καὶ τιμηθεὶς... ἀνέ- 
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θηκεν. . . Then follows, with νῦν te, the specific 
occasion of the decree, restored as follows: ém- 
χωρήϊσαντος kai τοῦ δήμου, d&pylupiou Spay- 
μὰς τρισχιλίας ἀνατίθησιν ὑπὲρ αὐτοίῦ (better 
αὑτοίῦ 3) ἀτόκους τῶι ταμίαι (9) τῶι ἐν τ]ῶι 
πολέμωι σῖτον χορηγζή)σαντι τοῖς στρατιώ- 
ταις, καὶ ἐν ἄΐλλαις πολλαῖς χρείαις τοῦ 
δήϊμου καλὰς ἀποδείξεις τῆς εἰς τὰ πράγματα 
εὐνοίας [παρασχόϊμενος δίδωσιν (3) χιλί]ας δρα- 
χμὰς ἐφ᾽ ὧι ἔσται Kad’ ἕκαστον ἔτος σύνοδίος. 
The restoration of the second present tense δί- 
δωσιν is awkward because it presents chronolog- 
ical difficulties. The first element is clear in this 
respect, at least: ἀνατίθησιν is the present act of 
Cephisodorus, χορηγήσαντι the earlier, occasion- 
ing act of someone else. Both are specific. They 
cannot well be followed by a general situation 
(ἀποδείξεις παρασχόμενος: this would repeat 
what was said at the beginning of the decree) fol- 
lowed by another present act, δίδωσιν. While the 
language of the test is not in the best Hellenistic 
diplomatic style, nevertheless with a fragmentary 
text it is politer for us not to introduce awkward- 
nesses. Not all is clear, but the antithesis év te (?) 
τῶι πολέμωι --καὶ ἐν ἄΐλλαις χρείαις makes it 
reasonable to refer both participles, χορηγὴσαντι 
and παρασχομένωι, to the same person. By τὰ 


_ πράγματα, unless my memory fails me, would 


be meant only the royal πράγματα, especially in 
view of the immediately previous mention of the 
statues of Eumenes and his brother Attalus which 
Cephisodorus had set up. The occasion would 
then be a war in which grain had been furnished 
and other unspecified demonstrations of loyalty 
given by someone, in celebration of which Cephis- 
odorus “dedicated” two sums of money, 


one as 
reimbursement, one as a foundation establishing 
a synodos of the epheboi and paides celebrating the 
Hermaea and Heraclea festival, that is to say, the 
costs of war and of the victory celebration. The 
use of ἀνατίθησιν might suggest that the recipient 
was a god whose temple had contributed to the 
war, but this hardly fits the second participial 
clause; it makes unlikely, in any case, the restora- 
tion ἀτόκους. I do not venture a reconstruction of 
the text, but I suspect the sense to have been this. 

Hellenistic texts are more than usually common 
in a collection not based on excavations. In addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, of interest is the 
dedication at Laodicea of an aleipterion by the 
dynast Olympichus (4) of the early second century 
B.c., the decree heading from Apollonia (154) 
dated by the 69th year of the Seleucid Era, and 
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no. 65 from Attuda, an addition to the slowly 
growing list of letters of the kings of Pergamum, 
lamentably fragmentary for yielding sense, but 
apparently dealing with the internal affairs of the 
city in the arbitrary fashion which those kings 
assumed. Beside this, as representatives of the 
diplomatic type, may be noted a fragment of an 
Imperial edict from Laodicea (6), two proconsular 
letters from Apamea (174/5), the Tabae version of 
the Senatus Consultum confirming the awards of 
Sulla, all several times published before, and a 
new fragment of the Latin heading of Diocletian’s 
edict De Pretiis from Heraclea (102). 

Christian inscriptions are not uncommon. One 
considerable quotation from the Psalms, obvi- 
ously from a church, comes from the cemetery of 
Afyon Karahisar (385). A text from Tabae is an 
appeal to “the God of SS. Aquilinus and Maxi- 
mus” (171), and from Apamea comes the tomb 
monument of the “Orthodox Intoning-Lectors”’ 
(237). Most of the others were known before, or 
are without special interest. The Jewish com- 
munity at Acmonia is well represented with texts, 
but largely old ones, as notably the record of the 
repair and painting of the synagogue itself (264). 

Of the sculpture and architectural fragments, 
others are more competent to speak than I. Some 
are good, as the Heracles (?) from Laodicea (31), 
the Tyche of Apollonia (159), complete except for 
head and wrists, the female statue (412) and the 
Heracles relief (413) from Afyon Karahisar, and 
especially the archaic Agdistis from the “‘ Midas 
αἰὲν." Others are interesting, the fine Phrygian 
Attis and Cybele relief from the upper Tembris 
valley (369), representations of the Horseman God 
from Laodicea (34) and Heraclea (148), and the 
drinking stag from Trapezopolis, thought to be 
Christian (64). Considerable gladiatorial material 
is presented, especially no. 343 from Acmonia; 
this is incorporated in Louis Robert’s book Les 
Gladiateurs dans l’Orient Gréco-Romain (1940). 
The wonderful, if enigmatic, collection of carved 
blocks near Heraclea was visited and photo- 
graphed by Robert in 1934, but still is badly in 
need of systematic excavation and study. 

I have by no means exhausted the contents or 
interest of the volume. There is much which 
illuminates the social and political activities of 
this prosperous and populous part of Asia Minor 
from the Roman down into the Byzantine times. 
On the other hand, except for the Christian and 
Jewish records, there is little to tell of their re- 
ligion. In contrast with the Tembris peasants who 


figure so largely in the fifth volume of the same 
series, these city dwellers seem not to have been 
very religiously-minded, and their gods, beyond 
any religious feeling they may have had for the 
Imperial family (cf. Livia, 66; Britannicus, 250), 
were the Greek pantheon, Hestia, Zeus, Apollo, 
Hermes (cf. the ler sacra in 1, from Laodicea), 
Herakles, Dionysos, not infrequently with a local 
epithet. Acmonia, however, shows a considerable 
array of gods, local in type if not in name, and in 
the texts found at Afyon Karahisar, Anatolian 
deities, Hosios and especially Agdistis, with ten 
monuments, were really popular. The field of 
magic may be represented by two texts (249, 361), 
which are at the least obscure. Games are mentioned 
at Laodicea (11: Dia Caesarea), at Attuda (81: 
Olympia Heraclea Adrestea; 76, 82: the New 
Adrastea Pythia Andriantea), at Heraclea (116: 
Augusta Cornelianea Artemaea), and at Colossae 
(40: the New Olympia Apolloneia). 

In the matter of tomb monuments with a re- 
ligious coloring, their distribution corresponds 
with that of the religious texts. The characteristic 
central Phrygian grave monument is the “‘door- 
stone,” a slab cut to represent a closed pair of 
doors, usually surmounted by an arch and pedi- 
ment. These occur in this volume in Acmonia, 
Dioclea, and the Afyon Karahisar area. Upon the 
panels of the doors and on the surfaces above oc-, 
cur in low relief, with no regular system, various 
objects, primarily those connected with the do- 
mestic or agricultural activities of men and wo- 
men: spindles and distaffs, wool baskets, combs 
(for wool?), mirrors and pitchers, on the one 
hand; and hammers and chisels, whips, pruning 
hooks, knives and mattocks, oil flasks and strigils, 
on the other. The same objects occur on funeral 
monuments of other types also, and on Jewish and 
Christian monuments, and it might be unob- 
jectionable to regard them simply as attributes of 
the persons of both sexes buried within. Other 
objects, however, are harder to understand in this 
way, and suggest a different interpretation. These 
are the very common representations of writing 
materials, tablets, open and closed, rolls, strigils 
and strigil cases and ink wells, which occur on 
tombs of women as well as of men. In view of the 
suggestion implied in the doors themselves, which 
are complete with knockers, keyholes, and keys, it 
seems better to interpret all of these properties as 
symbols related to the life after death, in the tomb 
with doors which may open as well as shut. 

In a world no longer quite normal, it is with a 
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strange feeling of remoteness that one looks back 
on a product of international scholarship pub- 
lished only two years ago. As a product of that 
good era, this altogether admirable publication 
comes to us now as monumentum sanitatis. 
C. Braprorp WELLES 
350TH Fretp ARTILLERY 
Camp Livineston, La. 


Birka, Vol. III, Dre TrextitrunDE AUS DEN 
GRABERN, by Agnes Geijer. Pp. 191, pls. 40, 
text-figures 50. Uppsala, Almquist and Wiksuls 
Boktryckeri-aktiebolag, 1938. 

In his excavations of 1871-1879 Hjalmar Stolpe 
revealed the site of the ancient Birka. This town, 
situated on the Island of Bjérké in Lake Malar 
just west of the modern Stockholm, was the 
commercial center of Sweden between about 800 
and 975 a.p. The publication of the material 
from Birka, which is now in the Statens His- 
toriska Museum in Stockholm, was entrusted in 
1931 by the Kgl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvi- 
tets Akademien to the brilliant young Swedish 
archaeologist Holger Arbman. Arbman first set 
the stage by his recent book, Schweden und das 
Karolingische Reich. The present volume is the 
third of the series about Birka, but appeared in 


advance of Volumes I and II. It is by Arbman’s | 


colleague, Agnes Geijer, and deals with the re- 
markable series of textiles preserved in the 
extensive cemetery, largely by contact with ox- 
idizing bronze brooches. 

The book consists mainly of careful technical 
descriptions of the textiles themselves, and when 
the reader has surmounted this rather difficult 
material, he can best be impressed with the splen- 
dor with which the pagan Swedes of the Viking 
Age were apparelled. With their furs, a variety 
of gaily colored fabrics, silk, rich embroideries 
and diadems of interlacing gold thread, the 
merchants of Birka and their families must have 
been a magnificent throng to behold. At the same 
time it should not be forgotten that an Arab gen- 
tleman in the entourage of one of the Caliph’s 
ambassadors reported that the Swedes whom he 
met in Russia were as filthy as wild asses! 

But the real importance of this book lies in the 
many hints of the commercial connections of the 
Birka merchants which may be discovered in the 
clothes they wore. Some of these connections were 
with the west. It should, of course, be borne in 
mind that Viking activity in the Atlantic was not 
confined to spectacular piratical :aids, but was 
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also concerned with settlement and trade. From 
England, for instance, may have come the dye 
for their red cloth, for Bede describes such a dye 
made there from a kind of snail. Some of the finer 
woolen fabric may be “Frisian cloth,’ brought 
from the west by Frisian merchants. Perhaps it 
was connected with the pallia Fresonica that 
Charlemagne considered a fit gift for the Caliph 
Haroun al-Rashid. Certainly there is no doubt 
about the inspiration behind the 
Carolingian lions and acanthus leaves in some of 
the embroideries. 

As one would expect in Sweden the signs of 
connections with the East are more obvious. One 
remembers in this connection that while the 
Danish and Norwegian Vikings moved toward 
Atlantic Europe, the Swedes turned toward the 
Baltic and the continent that lay beyond. There 
some of them founded the Kingdom of Kiev, and 
thus planted the first seed of imperial Russia. 
Others of these adventurers formed the Varangian 
Guard of the Byzantine Emperors. Still others 
turned pirates in the Black Sea and even attacked 
Byzantium itself. Far away on the banks of the 
Volga the Arab author, Ibn Fadlan, witnessed 
the horrible ceremonies that attended the crema- 
tion of a Swedish Viking chief in his ship. 

But the Swedes were responsible for more than 
mere adventures, for they took over the old trade 
routes from the Baltic to the Black Sea, the 
Caspian and beyond. Arab coins mark their trail 
and are found in huge numbers in Sweden. The 
contents of a Viking grave in the Statens His- 
Museum in Stockholm 
Chinese pottery. 

The textiles from Birka supplement this pic- 
ture. Some of the silk is of Mediterranean type, 
but some of it is perhaps Chinese. The greater 
part of the gold thread seems to be an import 
from the Byzantine Empire. One individual was 
buried with something like a nightcap on his head 
which had, instead of a tassel, a trumpet-shaped 
silver ornament, 


source of 


toriska even includes 


evidently oriental. Another 
with a 


splendid Khazar belt may well have been an 


person buried in an unusual costume 
eastern merchant who had made his way to the 
cold North. 
H. ΟΝ HENCKEN 
MusEuM 
CAMBRIDGE 


ForRSCHUNGEN IN SALONA, verdffentlicht vom 
Archiologischen Institut des Deutschen Reiches, 
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ΠῚ -- ογ΄ altchristliche Friedhof Marusianac, 

by Ejnar Dyggve and Rudolf Egger. Pp. vit-157, 

9 pls., 152 text illustrations, including many 

drawings. Vienna, Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1939. 

RM. 66. 

It was the good fortune of this reviewer to be 
shown over the site by Mr. Dyggve and later to 
see him at his home in Copenhagen while his 
methodical studies of data were under way. From 
both these meetings comes the impression of the 
author as an active and capable investigator; and 
certainly the encyclopaedic account which he and 
Rudolf Egger have published bears out this 
impression. The volume, which is beautifully 
printed, is chiefly illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs and fine architectural drawings by Dyggve. 
Egger began the work with soundings in 1929 and 
1930, the idea being to extend and interpret data 
assembled in the excavations of 1892 and 1908- 
09, and already studied by the well-known Yugo- 
βίαν archaeologist Fr. F. Bulié. Eventually a 
considerable job of excavating and a complete 
new study resulted. 

Egger describes the site, which consists of 
martyr and other early Christian graves about 
which a cemetery basilica with a roofless nave 
was built shortly after 395; over the nearby grave 
of St. Anastasius a very interesting two-storied 
mausoleum had already been built, and it was 
included in the atrium of a fifth-century basilican 
church of the usual type. Its small lateral court 
was bounded on the north by the cemetery basil- 
ica. Other chapters by Egger deal with the 
chronology, the texts regarding St. Anastasius’ 
passion, and the inscriptions. 

It seems to be established that this martyr 
gave his witness in the desolating persecution of 
Diocletian. The years 304 and 313 are suggested 
as possible dates for the mausoleum, in spite of 


its regular orientation and very mediaeval ap- 


pearance. In Dyggve’s section of the book it is 
restored on the basis of the extant crypt and later 
radiated monuments. It resembled Diocletian’s 
palace temple (now the baptistry of Split Cathe- 
dral) in section, but it had eighteen bold spur 
buttresses. This recalling the 
mittedly distant and immensely larger Basilica 
of Trier, would suggest that they may have been 
joined by arches at the top, though it is true that 
several walls of the contiguous basilicas obviously 
had simple spur buttresses. In the mausoleum 
the buttresses made possible a_barrel-vaulted 


reviewer, ad- 


chamber of over five metres’ span, carried to a 


crown nearly eight metres up, on walls only 65 
centimetres thick. The building was perhaps what 
is colloquially called a fluke, but it may ulti- 
mately be found to have had an Anatolian origin, 
and connections (however remote) with the ninth- 
century Asturian churches. Dyggve shows the 
projection of the scheme into the Croatian pre- 
Romanesque and Romanesque with excellent 
diagrams. 

His restoration of the cemetery basilica with 
unroofed nave is hardly open to question, and 
here we have the first certainly identified example 
of this special Early Christian type. Possibly 
an apse stood alone at first, near a complex of 
vaulted graves; the fifth-century scheme had 
apse, transept-like recesses, and a portico in the 
form of a returned aisle. 

The of the 
basilica, to which St. Anastasius’ remains are 


restoration more conventional 
believed to have been transferred well before 450, 
presented fewer difficulties. Both basilicas have 
characteristic mosaics, which are beautifully pre- 
sented (line drawings, colors listed). Several in- 
teresting plates are devoted to small finds, in- 
cluding altar and transenna fragments, other 
liturgical furniture, and inscriptions. They show 
that the site was in use for some three centuries. 
KENNETH JOHN CONANT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


LE QUARTIER DES MANGANES ET LA PREMIERE 
R&£GION DE CONSTANTINOPLE, by R. Demangel 
and E. Mamboury (Recherches francaises en 
Turquie, publiées sous la direction de M. R. 
Demangel—2° fascicule). Pp. ii + 172; 14 
plate pages; 212 text illustrations, of which 87 
are drawings. Paris, Boccard, 1939. 

The excavations reported here were carried out 
with the aid of the French Corps of Occupation in 
1921-1923, and some details were further investi- 
gated in 1933. They were a part of the fascinating 
archaeological work done in the Near East under 
military auspices after the late war, and were 
published in various articles before being brought 
together in this more definitive form. 

Visitors to the site of the Sacred Palace and its 
environs have long been familiar with the big 
stocky figure of M. Mamboury, with his beret. 
He is a Swiss, who as teacher in one of the local 
colleges has for years made an avocation of topo- 
graphical studies in Istanbul, and has made a 
large number of valuable measured drawings, to 
which he adds continually. More interested in 
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architectural work than in publication, he has 
aided many workers in the field, and he has pub- 
lished a much-used guide of the city. His full 
knowledge of the bewildering mass of Byzantine 
remains gives him a notable advantage over more 
casual investigators, as we may see from constant 
reference to the work of K. Wulzinger, much of 
which has been superseded by the investigations 
here published. M. Demangel is responsible for 
the text, and he calls to mind the fact that there 
is much for future investigators to do, since the 
excavations could not be as complete as was 
desired, and the tangle of walls which was un- 
covered offered many difficulties. 

MM. Demangel and Mamboury have done an 
admirable work of exposition and illustration. 
The monuments of the area in question are con- 
veniently taken up in topographical order, from 
north to south. They extend along shore to either 
side of the railway line, beginning about one kilo- 
metre out of the Sirkedji station, below the col- 
umn of Claudius Gothicus. The first 350 metres, 
going south, mark off the site of the Arsenal 
(Mé&yyava) of Constantine the Great, from which 
the region takes its name. The next section of 
some 200 metres, below the many-chimneyed 
kitchens of the Serail, has remains of the monas- 


tery of St. George and the Palace of the Mangana, — 


the Monastery of the Panachrantos, and the 
Church of the Saviour. The remaining stretch 
of about 350 metres, extending to the Hospital of 
Gul hané, has remains believed to be portions 
of St. Mary Hodigetria and the Monastery of St. 
Lazarus of Galatia. The sea front of these sec- 
tions was fortified in Roman times; the present 
maritime wall, largely built under Theodosius IT 
(408-50), was strengthened under Theophilus 
(829-42), especially by a handsome row of towers 
with inscriptions. The authors suggest that the 
southernmost tower of the Mangana series, which 
was not built by Theophilus, had the famous pro- 
tective harbor chain attached to it. Eventually 
the exposed position of the Mangana, which of 
course motivated the fortification by Theophilus, 
led to the abandonment of the district by the 
court, in favor of the more sheltered Blachernae. 

The imposing substructures of St. George and 
its convent, built by Constantine Monomachus 
(1042-54), present a front of about 100 metres 
toward the sea; of this the church takes up a 
northerly third. It is clearly marked as a five- 
domed structure with the corner domes ingeni- 
ously enlarged at the expense of the middle one 
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by rounding off the corners of the central area. 
The church had a lateral portico and probably an 
exterior chapel on the north, resembling the one 
on the ruined Pheneré Issa Mesjedi (the Theoto- 
kos of Lips). To the west there was a fine court- 
yard with an imposing baptistry. Constantine 
Monomachus is said to have built and twice re- 
built the church, ostensibly to enhance the de- 
sign, but really in order to have the occasion to 
visit a quarter of the town where his mistress 
dwelt —so went the malicious court gossip. There 
is no evident sign of the rebuilding in the parts 
which are still extant. Some quite innocent de- 
velopment or adjustment of the building scheme 
may account for the fantastic story of recon- 
structions. 

There is much of interest on the structural side. 
The domes and barrel vaults of the terrace have 
functional curves of the sort noted in St. Sophia 
and the Theotokos of Lips—namely vaults of 
several zones of curvature, approaching the scien- 
tific catenary profile, a form which had been 
used for millennia in utilitarian works of Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. It became established and 
was far more widely used than is generally realized 
in the polite architecture of Byzantium and the 
Saracen lands. It appears in an interesting episode 
of Romanesque architectural history, and has a 
part in the creation of Gothic. The Byzantine 
background of the functional curvature may be 
suspected in the third church (1088-1130) of the 
Burgundian monastery of Cluny, which through 
la Charité-sur-Loire had at this time a dependency 
in suburban Constantinople (“‘Civetot,” given by 
Alexius Comnenus, 1081-1118). The Palace of 
the Mangana, occupied by this emperor, was 
built for Basil I (867-86), and is reported as 
having a five-story superstructure. The terrace 
vaults, still extant, show functional profiles. 

Adjoining the palace and monastery was the 
famous Church of the Saviour (ca. 1100), perched 
on a barrel vault with half-barrel vaults corbelled 
out from each side, so that there were in effect 
two spreading masonry masses, each corbelled 
out from and balanced on a line of piers. A some- 
what similar statical idea turns up in the nave of 
the Cluny Monastery church (ca. 1100-1115). 

The wonderful relief called the Virgin of Gul 
hané was found near the Church of the Saviour, in 
a vaulted substructure which would seem to have 
belonged to the church of the Virgin Panachran- 
tos. In its subtlety of linear design, and its sur- 
face, worked like an ivory carving, this relief has 
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definite connections with certain Ottonian and 
other Romanesque sculptures. 

In the southerly division of the general area 
considered in the book were found, besides slight 
traces ascribed to the Monastery of St. Lazarus 
of Galatia, the remains of a hemicyclical court 
and a large six-apsed and domed siructure be- 
lieved to be the Hagiasma of the Virgin Hodi- 
getria. The reasons for this identification are 
developed in some detail, and seem to carry con- 
viction. Beneath the sexfoil basin, built of large 
marble blocks, an earlier one of octagonal shape 
survives. This was the centre of a Christianized 
cult of healing water, like the one which still con- 
tinues at the Blachernae. 

The excavations brought many small finds to 
light. They are well handled in a catalogue rai- 
sonné which precedes the plate pages; the lovely 
Virgin of Gul hané has a chapter to herself. In 
these latter parts of the book, as in the others, 
one feels the fine qualities of orderly presenta- 
tion and the good sense of organization which 
academic works in the French tradition so often 
possess. 

KENNETH JoHN CONANT 
Harvarp UNIvErRsITY 


Gui Oacerti Dr Avorio Ε D1 Osso DEL Museo 
Sacro Vaticano, Catalogo del Museo Sacro 
della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, by C. R. 
Morey. Pp. 113, pls. xlii. Citta del Vaticano, 
1936. $15.00. 

We are indebted to Professor Morey for having 
inaugurated one more of those source publications 
which are the foundation of all research work, 
regardless of material and time, and are particu- 
larly important in the field of Mediaeval studies. 
The present volume is the first of a series of cata- 
logues in which the collections of the Museo 
Sacro will be published by Morey and his Prince- 
ton colleagues.' A brilliant example of patient, 
assiduous labor and broad erudition, the volume 
on the ivories is at the same time a document illus- 
trating the organization of research work in what 
is commonly and briefly called the ‘Princeton 
School,’ because several of Morey’s pupils have 
made valuable contributions to the critical study 
of the objects. 

One hundred and fifty-six ivories have been 

1 The second volume, a catalogue of the enamels 
by E. Stohlman, published in 1939, has been 
reviewed by Marvin Chauncey Ross in AJA. 
1940, p. 280. 


carefully described and classified. Almost half of 
the material, sixty-two items, belongs to the 
transitional period between Classic Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages and consists of ivories, 
dating from the third to the sixth centuries, 
which have been found in the Roman Catacombs. 
Next in size is the group of forty-five Gothic 
ivories (37 Italian, 5 German, 3 French); then 
follow thirty-nine Baroque items (from almost all 
European countries) and ten Pre-Gothic objects 
(3 Italian, 2 German, 5 Byzantine). 

The catalogue proper is preceded by an intro- 
duction of fifty pages in which a number of con- 
troversial groups and especially important single 
ivories are discussed. Morey explains here why 
he has not accepted in some instances the dates 
or classifications suggested by other scholars and 
points out the evidence supporting his own views. 
He defends in concise and condensed form his 
attribution to Alexandria of a well-known group 
of ivories dating from the fifth century, which 
Weigand has attempted to localize in Constanti- 
nople or Asia Minor. A second section is devoted 
to the discussion of an important Carolingian 
group; in the third, which Gold- 
schmidt had dated earlier and had not definitely 
located are assigned to the School of St. Gall and 
to the eleventh century. The chapter on Byzan- 


two ivories 


tine ivories sums up a chronological controversy 
between Goldschmidt and Morey with which the’ 
specialist is familiar. In the following two sec- 
tions Morey makes an important contribution 
to the critical study of Gothic ivories. From 
the material which Koechlin has gathered in his 


Corpus of French ivories he cuts out two groups, 
both imitating French models. The one he local- 
izes in Italy, the other in Germany.? The last of 
these discussions deals with fifteen replicas of 
Daniele da Volterra’s composition of the deposi- 


tion from the cross, a remarkable example of 
which, cut in ivory and dating from the middle of 
the sixteenth century, belongs to the Vatican 
collection. 

As the brief summary indicates, too many 
important and manifold problems have been 
taken up in the introduction to allow a detailed 
critical discussion. Whether one accepts all the 
statements and conclusions or not, everybody 


The study on Italian ivories is now more 
accessible to English readers in Morey’s con- 
tribution to the Medieval Studies in Memory of 
Arthur Kingsley Porter, Cambridge, 1939, i, pp. 
181-203. 
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must admire the masterly way in which in each 
instance the controversial case has been stated 
and the final judgment advocated. In almost all 
instances, the fundamental evidence upon which 
the conclusions are based is of iconographical 
nature. Other considerations have only additional 
and secondary weight. It may be questioned 
whether this method is as objective and conclu- 
sive as it might appear at first sight. But a review 
is hardly the place to discuss the general prin- 
ciples underlying a method and to examine both 
its merits and limitations as thoroughly and ex- 
tensively as the importance of the topic requires. 
That must be left for another occasion. 

One of the problems, however, which has been 
dealt with in the introduction has nothing to do 
with iconography and for this reason may be 
singled out for a brief discussion. The famous 
ivories which originally formed the covers of the 
Lorsch Gospels have been considered by most 
scholars as contemporary with the manuscript 
which dates from the first quarter of the ninth cen- 
tury. Morey has dismounted both covers, each of 
which consists of five pieces, and concludes from 
technical particularities of the cover preserved in 
the Vatican collection that its top-piece is not 
Carolingian but Early Byzantine work. According 
to him it is the only surviving part of the original 


covers, all the other parts having been replaced 


by copies since the originals were damaged. Con- 
necting this conclusion with a mediaeval section 
to the effect that under Abbot Salmann of Lorsch 
(972-998) gospel books of the monastery were 
rebound and decorated with ivories, he infers 
that the present ivories, with the exception of the 
one top-piece in Rome which was retained from 
the original, are not Carolingian, but date from 
the end of the tenth century. 

In answer to these arguments it must be said 
that the ingenious technical inquiry is not con- 
elusive and that the attempt to show a stylistic 
difference between the Vatican top-piece and the 
nine other parts of the cover has failed. It is im- 
possible to believe that the top-piece is four to 
five hundred years earlier than the rest. Any 
effort, on the other hand, to relate the covers, in 
spite of their homogeneous character, to Abbot 
Salmann’s active interest in the library must mis- 
carry in the face of an overwhelming contrary 
evidence. The general style, the treatment of the 
human figure, as well as of the garments, the 
ornamental motifs of the framing architecture as 
shown in the ivories have their closest parallels in 
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the decoration of the Lorsch Gospels and of the 
related Early Carolingian manuscripts. It would 
be vain to search for analogies in Ottonian manu- 
scripts. Even in cases where painters of the tenth 
century imitate a definite preserved Carolingian 
model, the Carolingian style, the handling of 
figures and garments, is translated into the 
Ottonian style and the Ottonian ornamental vo- 
cabulary always has been radically substituted 
for that of the Carolingian model. A compara- 
tive study of the ornaments alone is sufficient to 
prove that the Lorsch covers are Early Caro- 
lingian and not Ottonian. 

WILHELM ἢ. W. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


? 


A Hau rrom Mapura, by W. Norman 
Brown. Pp. xii+88, figs. 62, plan and dia- 
grams. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1940. $2.00. 

Professor Brown describes the thirty columns 
and other parts of an Indian temple hall of 
middle sixteenth-century date. The personal in- 
vestigation of which he gives an account shows 
almost beyond doubt that most of the pillars 
came from a part of the Perumal (Vishnu) temple 
in Madura. As now set up in the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art in Philadelphia, they give the 
only integrated representation of an Indian archi- 
tectural unit to be seen in America. 

Professor Brown’s handbook is an admirable 
piece of work. He describes the historical develop- 
ment of South Indian architecture, thus enabling 
the visitor to place this rather late example in 
proper perspective. More than this, he describes 
and explains the rather obscure 
iconography of all the sculptures, among which 
there is an interesting series of slabs illustrating 
the Ramayana, and many others illustrating 
various aspects of the Vaishnava theology. The 
photographs are good in themselves and well 
reproduced. 


sometimes 


A. K. CooMARASWAMY 
Museum oF Fine Arts 
Boston 


Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium, by Richard 
Bernheimer, Rhys Carpenter, K. Koffka, Milton 
C. Nahm. Pp. xii+350. Bryn Mawr College, 
1940. $5.00. 

The lectures published in this volume should, 

I think, be evaluated at two different levels and 

by reference to two distinguishable objectives. 
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They were, in the first place, addressed to a gen- 
eral cultured audience, that is, to people who were 
either laymen in all of the four fields represented, 
or specialists in only one of these fields. These 
specialists were attempting the difficult task of 
saying something illuminating about art and the 
aesthetic experience which would be intelligible 
not merely to fellow specialists, but to non-special- 
ists. The first three lecturers were unusually suc- 
cessful in this respect. Professor Nahm’s thought- 
ful contribution was, I suspect, much more 
difficult to follow and demands, even in print, con- 
centrated reading and at least some aptitude for 
abstract philosophical analysis. 

The second level of appraisal is that of the 
specialist. At this level I must confess my own 
incompetence—I am a professional philosopher 
and not an art-critic, art-historian, archaeologist, 
or psychologist. My estimate of the validity and 
importance of the contributions of Professors 
Bernheimer, Carpenter, and Koffka is necessarily 
that of a philosopher, not of an expert in their 
respective fields. 

In his two lectures, “In Defense of Representa- 
tion” 
Bernheimer has, to quote from Professor Carpen- 


and “Concerning Symbols,” Professor 
ter’s Preface (p. xi), “sat in the philosopher’s 
chair” and sat there with good effect. His analysis 
and defense of representation in art, i.e., in the 
“‘representational”’ arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing, are very timely and illuminating. They con- 
stitute a fresh and felicitous reaffirmation of an 
ancient thesis, the truth of which should require 
no demonstration, but does require it today, since 
it has been forgotten or rejected by many con- 
temporary artists and critics. 


“‘Formalistic critics have seen fit to disregard subject 
matter because, as the word implies, subject matter is 
often the matter extraneously presented to the artist, 
which he is supposed to stamp into form. To these critics 
the answer must be made that we have no right to ab- 
stract from the total situation presented to the artist, or 
from the total situation which he presents to us, one 
element, however significant, and to concern ourselves 
with it to the exclusion of other factors” (pp. 8-9). 


Creative artists who make a fetish of abstrac- 
tionism, in turn, are reminded that 


. “abstract art will remain abstract art only if it 
limits itself to a narrowly circumscribed circle of two- 
dimensional forms. The incomparably greater wealth of 
artistic possibilities is to be found in the forms derived 
from sensuous experience” (p. 25). “‘ Representation in 
art is ultimately inevitable. It is inevitable because, 


whatever its other functions may be, art is a total 
human response to reality in its entirety; since this 
reality is offered to us in sensible shapes and forms, we 
deprive ourselves of the principal source of artistic 
illumination by excluding these from our experience” 
(p. 27). 


Artists are also reminded that 


“there should be a deep ethical purpose in all art, of 
which the classical esthetic was fully aware, and which 
can be most immediately realized in the representation 
of man. To have forgotten this purpose before the 
mirage of absolute patterns and designs is perhaps the 
fundamental fallacy of the abstract movement in art. 
The task of the painter and sculptor, then, is more 
responsible and more complex than some modern critics 
assume. It does not suffice for him to combine forms and 
colors in such a way that, as the esthetic commonplace 
suggests, there should be unity in diversity. While 
always keeping that purpose in mind, he must use the 
pattern of color and design as an agent for the content 
which he wishes to convey, be it a mood, an experience, 
or a metaphysical truth” (pp. 28-29). 
Professor Bernheimer’s persuasive defense of this 
thesis in a period of critical and creative con- 
fusions will be welcomed by all who are able to 
see art in true historical and philosophical per- 
spective. 

In his analysis of symbolism, Professor Bern- 
heimer distinguishes between the conventional 
sign, the symbol, and the work of art as a distine-- 


tive kind of symbol, and then proceeds todiscuss 
the function of symbolism in art and the criteria of 
symbolic validity. He rightly concludes that 


. “‘we would find them less different from the criteria 
of scientific thinking than we are all inclined to assume, 
if only we recognized that the relation between a mean- 
ing and its receiver can be legitimately more intimate 
than that in strict logical thought. Symbolical realiza- 
tion, like discursive cognition, has a rule for the relation 
of a symbol to what it denotes; it has a rule for the rela- 
tion of that meaning toward the person to whom it is 
conveyed; last, it also has rules for relationships on the 
symbolical level, although it must be admitted that 
these rules, which correspond to logic, hardly become 
explicit except on the level of art’’ (p. 67). 

His discussion of these criteria demonstrates the 
reasonableness of the thesis that a work of art is 
essentially a vehicle of intelligible and significant 
communication—a thesis which has also been 
much challenged of late, with disastrous results 
for both art and criticism. Professor Bernheimer 
has not been able, for lack of space, to deal with 
this intricate problem as precisely and exhaus- 
tively as one might wish, but his analysis is, I 
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believe, sound as far as it goes and it is of the 
utmost importance for contemporary aesthetic 
theory. 

Professor Carpenter confesses, in the Preface, 
that he has approached his subject as an art-his- 
torian, rather than as a scientific archaeologist. 
This approach is, he points out, amply justified 
by the fact that the archaeologist must, in his 
task of labelling and classifying his material, take 
into account such factors as “ 
technical maturity, esthetic appeal.” That is, he 
must also be a critic and an art-historian. 


style, execution, 


“The archaeologist has to understand the historical 
sequences in which sculpture, painting, and the other 
arts were produced; and experience has demonstrated 
that he himself and his colleagues are usually the only 
ones who possess the necessary information to establish 
those sequences and that they will have to do so largely 
in terms of the material analysis of technical style. They 
must themselves construct the history of Art before they 
can appeal to it or make use of it” (pp. 78-79). 


And, in this task of constructing a history of art, 
archaeologists have also had to function as 


. . . “philosophers, hoping to find out why Art evolved 
to produce the sequences which they were striving so 
hard to establish” (p. 80), 


even though their primary task has been 


. . . “to recognize and identify the pertinent phenom- 
ena before starting to analyze them or argue about 
them” (p. 80). 


Having thus briefly indicated the more immedi- 
ate and the larger orientation of archaeological 
research, Professor Carpenter proceeds to trace 
with characteristic skill and insight the evolution 
first of sculpture and then of painting from primi- 
tive times to the present. In both accounts his 
attention is focused upon formal characteristics 
and stylistic developments—upon line, surface, 
three-dimensional mass, and the gradual emer- 
gence of plasticity in sculpture, and, in the 
case of painting, on contour, representational 
space, light and shade, and color. This concern 
with the technique of formal organization is ac- 
companied by a genuine concern for the artistic 
handling of representational subject matter. 
Form is recognized to be of vital artistic impor- 
tance; “ignorance of formal methods and _ re- 
sources must lead to misapprehension of the 
artistic intention” (p. 115). But subject matter is 
important too. “‘The ultimate goal of representa- 
tional art is representation” (p. 89). 
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“Art begins in mimicry; and in every age and every 
period the only sure thing about the art of painting has 
been this, that it is fundamentally mimetic”’ (p. 165). 
“The trend toward truer and truer imitation of the 
external world maintained itself and dominated all 
others, even though the great artists have always shown 
in the clearest terms that they understood and valued 
(perhaps above all else) the non-mimetic” (p. 166). 


Only recently have sculptors and painters come 
to favor abstract form and to distrust representa- 
tion in principle. ““A growing conviction that 
realistic imitation of the outside world was not 
worth achieving . . . was enormously strength- 
ened by photography. . . . What glory in a los- 
ing struggle against an infallibly perfect ma- 
chine?” (pp. 158-59). Hence the modern credo: 
“The 


mimetic forms” (p. 165). 


emotional sources of art are its non- 


“ΤΠ modern world for the first time . . . has rebelled 
against the tyranny of mimesis. With all the exaggera- 
tion and crudity of a new regime, it has championed the 
cause of the non-mimetic, the abstract in art, and 
dragged an age-old secret forward into the open as the 


despot of the day”’ (p. 166). 


This is a fair and illuminating account of art 
in its historical development and its modern 
dress. But Professor Carpenter leaves the prob- 
lem hanging in the air. What is his own considered 
opinion of the essential nature and function of the 
representational arts? Are literal reproduction and 
pure abstraction the only alternatives? Has his 
own interpretation of these arts not shown that 
the painter and the sculptor can achieve more 
precise and significant artistic expression through 
wise, i.e., selective and interpretative, representa- 
tion than through pure abstractions? I, for one, 
wish that Professor Carpenter had been more 
explicit in this question. Yet he has posed the 
problem with considerable dramatic effect. 

Professor Koffka is aware that “artists and 
philosophers seem agreed that the psychologists 
fail to see the essentials involved in problems of 
art” (p. 184), and admits that “psychology has 
to some extent failed to understand the problems 
involved” (p. 185). He 
analysis what some of us have long suspected, 
that the Gestalt approach to art and the aesthetic 
experience is one of the most profitable, if not the 


demonstrates in his 


most profitable, of contemporary psychological 
approaches. 

One of the chief merits of this approach is its 
recognition of the central importance of the work 
of art itself. 
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“ΤῈ is my contention that if we divide the psychology of 
art in the traditional manner into a psychology of the 
artist and a psychology of the spectator, we have left 
out the central part of our field of study, viz. the work 
of art. There must, then, be a psychology of the work of 
art, and this third task of the psychologist would be the 
fundamental one, since it would determine the course 
which the psychology of the artist and the spectator 
would have to take” (pp. 186-87). 

This orientation is justified on psychological 
grounds by the fact that the work of art is both 
“functionally subjective’ and ‘“‘phenomenally 
objective” (p. 194)—the reader must be referred 
to the text for an explanation of these terms. This 
fact, in turn, makes it clear that beauty is 
phenomenally objective, i.e., as an object of 
potentially public awareness, and that aesthetic 
appraisal is therefore not wholly relative. 
‘Relativity there is, in the sense that the phenomenal 
object depends upon the individual organism. But that 
is a very different relativity from the one so frequently 
asserted, a relativity of valuations in the sense that 
the value found in, or attributed to, one and the same 
object depends upon the person” (p. 197). 


Professor Koffka’s insistence that “in a work 
of art the artist speaks to the spectator” (p. 200) 
and that the spectator’s response to it can be 
understood only if the characteristics of the work 
of art as a phenomenal object are taken fully 
into account is one which art-critics and art-his- 
torians should welcome. It enables him to indicate 
the inadequacy of alternative psychological ap- 
proaches, those, for example, which regard as 
crucial the concepts of stimulus-response, of the 
satisfaction of desire, of the cathartic effect of art, 
of empathic response, etc. It also enables him to 
describe the “tertiary qualities” and “‘physiog- 
nomic characters” of works of art and to relate 
these in organic fashion to the artist’s creative 
activity, on the one hand, and to the spectator’s 
response, on the other. In short, the psychologist 
is not driven, in Gestalt psychology, to divorce 
himself from the actual artistic situation; on the 
contrary, he is enabled to face it realistically 
and to throw genuine light upon it. Witness Pro- 
fessor Koffka’s own description, in the second 
part of his essay, of the general characteristics of a 
work of art, and, more specifically, his account of 
the character of “‘requiredness,” that is, the ob- 
jective compulsions of the work of art itself, 
regarded as an organic unity, and his account of 
artistic perfection, greatness, and truth. I cannot 
here comment on this analysis in detail; I can 
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merely recommend it to all students of art as an 
excellent example of the most illuminating psy- 
chological approach to art with which I am 
familiar. It is sincerely to be hoped that Professor 
Koffka will develop these extraordinarily fruitful 
ideas in a full-length volume. 

Professor Nahm has chosen to discuss two 
general problems, form in art and the function of 
art, which are both relevant to all artistic inquiry, 
whether historical, archaeological, psychological 
or philosophical. By “‘form” he does not here 
mean an “abstract idea of beauty” but form “‘as 
applicable to the work of art” (p. 279). And by 


‘ 


a “work of art”’ he means 

“‘simply the product of a maker's or an artisan’s 
technique and, in various limited instances, some natural 
objects. In general, I mean that a material—canvas, 
stone, bronze, sounds, even the human body —has been 
painted, carved, poured, arranged or decorated so that 
certain of its potentialities have been actualized to 
produce a painting, a statue, a poem, a symphony, a 
dance, or a tragedy which is a datum for an observer” 
(pp. 279-80). 


Having defined artistic form in this way, he then 
proceeds to investigate “‘(a) the general signifi- 
cance of the word form as used in aesthetic; (b) 
its usage by individual theorists and artists; (c) 
and finally, its implications, if any, for the de- 
termination of the function or purpose of art” 
(p. 280). This investigation is largely focused 
upon the formalistic theories of Plato and Kant 
and the canons of Polyclitus, Vitruvius, and other 
artists. It makes clear the tendency of these phi- 
losophers to identify form and beauty, and to 
conceive of beauty as absolute, i.e., “‘neither rela- 
tive to nor dependent upon time, place, use, or 
personal taste~ (p. 281); as ateleological, i.e., 
without reference to purpose, and as abstract, 
i.e., NnON-sensuous, non-representational, and (in 
the case of Plato) mathematical. Their tendency, 


in short, is to identify form or formal beauty 
with sheer unity. Professor Nahm criticizes this 
formalistic theory, as well as the artist’s repeated 


search for an absolute canon or norm of beauty, 
with several valid arguments and concludes: 
“There are no absolutely beautiful objects. Form is the 
name for a problem. It tells us what the necessary con- 
dition for aesthetic experience is, i.e., unity. It asks us to 
find, in addition to that necessary condition, the suffi- 
cient condition as well. It demands that we designate 
the unique function of art” (p. 308). 


This conclusion will hardly be questioned by 
any reader of genuine artistic knowledge and dis- 
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cernment. But he may perhaps query the need 
today for such a demonstration. The problem, as 
here discussed, is indeed largely a philosopher’s 
problem and it is a pity that, in this symposium, 
form was not discussed in a manner more directly 
germane to the interests of the art-critic and the 
art-historian. This could have been done if the 
work of art had been defined at the outset not as a 
mere artifact (cf. p. 319), but as an expressive 
organization of a medium, and if more attention 
had been given to the artist’s expressive use of 
representational subject matter. 

Having discredited the thesis that pure form is 
the sufficient condition or criterion of art, Pro- 
fessor Nahm attempts to find this criterion in 
art’s unique function. He examines three sugges- 
tions—that this function is non-aesthetic, that it 
is aesthetic, and that it is a combination of both — 
and concludes that “‘not all art as making has 
aesthetic function” but that “‘all art which is 
said to have an aesthetic function has also a 
non-aesthetic one” (pp. 323-24). Man-made 
objects may be mere “artifacts,” but the “fine 
arts” are “bi-functional,” since their aesthetic 
end is not reducible to their non-aesthetic end. 


“In applying the term fine to art we really mean free 
or freeing art, i.e., the capacity of this object to free us 
from the non-aesthetic interests” (p. 324). 


How, then, are these two functions of art re- 
lated to one another? They are related in that 
art’s non-aesthetic ends are achieved through 
aesthetic means. The artist expresses and com- 
municates his thought in and through this me- 
dium; “‘the medium and the significance are one 
and inseparable” (p. 331). The synoptic end of 
art, in turn, is “the establishment of a mood or 
Stimmung”’ (p. 333), where “‘mood”’ is taken to 
include both feeling and contemplation and is 
defined as one extreme of a biological continuum 
whose opposite pole is mere instinct and whose 
end-point is emotion. So conceived, art can be 
differentiated from practical utility, allied to play, 
and recognized for what it is, “the greatest 
energizer of man” (p. 345). 

The symposium as a whole has more unity and 
coherence than one might have expected, less than 
might perhaps have been achieved. It certainly 
falls short of that “totalitarian reintegration of 
the arts and sciences” which may “mark the 
college education of the future”’ (p. viii). Yet it 
exceeds the apparent expectation of the partici- 
pants, as reported by Professor Carpenter: “‘The 
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higher strategy controlling our sympotic lectures 
on Art is merely the expectation that if a sufficient 
number of guns is fired from a sufficient number 
of convergent angles, the target must be hit, if 
only by accident” (p. 76). The target has not only 
been hit repeatedly; the four lecturers have suc- 
ceeded, among them, in raising many crucial 
problems relating to art, in clarifying these prob- 
lems, and in demonstrating the organic relation- 
ship of their several approaches. So much was 
accomplished with, apparently, so little collabora- 
tion that one would be justified in the hope that 
future Bryn Mawr symposia might be even more 
successful in transcending the artificial boundaries 
of academic specialization. 

THEODORE M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ΜΈΡΙΕΨΑΙ, ΞΤΌΡΙΕΒ ΙΝ Memory oF A. KInGsLEy 
PortrEr, edited by Wilhelm ἢ. W. Koehler. 
Vol. I, pp. xxiv+319; Vol. II, pp. vi+409. 
Pls. xxiv; figs. in text, 431. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1939. $18.00. 

No finer tribute to the great scholar and dis- 
tinguished teacher who was Arthur Kingsley 
Porter could be imagined than these two hand- 
some volumes of medieval studies written by his 


. friends, colleagues, and students, and presented 
under the able editorship of Professor Koehler of 
Harvard. The perspective of the tragic months 
which have elapsed since their appearance two 


years ago confers upon them a special poignancy. 
Much of Professor Porter’s work was accom- 
plished, especially in his capacity as a teacher, 
during the years between Versailles and the 
Reichstag Fire, when for a time the hope of inter- 
national cooperation seemed not impossible be- 
tween peoples and was indeed truly realized 
among scholars. The presence in these volumes 
of contributions from almost all the western 
European nations constitutes a happy fact and 
a tragic warning; without such truly international 
dissemination and criticism of ideas the present 
status of the history of art could not have been 
attained, and without such cooperation, which 
is only too impossible at the present, we may 
have cause for anxiety for the future of our stud- 
ies. Yet we may be grateful that Professor Porter’s 
own breadth of vision and catholic taste must 
continue to be an inspiration and a guide to many 
more than the immediate contributors to these 
memorial volumes. 

Lucy Kingsley Porter has provided a succinct 
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and sensitive chronology of her husband’s life 
and a few, only too few, paragraphs concerning 
his personality. These pages with a bibliography of 
Porter’s writings take the place of a more formal 
introduction and appreciation. Wisely, we believe, 
the true stature of the man has been allowed to 
find expression in the series of studies prepared 
under his direction, inspired by his teaching or 
companionship, or representing the honor which 
other members of the learned world here and 
abroad have felt themselves privileged to pay 
to his memory. 

The volumes are divided into seven parts; the 
first, General Aspects of the Middle Ages, is fol- 
lowed by groups of articles dealing more par- 
ticularly with various regional manifestations of 
medieval history and art in the Near East, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, France, Scandinavia, and 
the British Isles. The chronological division fails, 
however, to suggest the diversity of the individual 
contributions. 

Three articles are included under General As- 
pects. Strzygowski demonstrates a rather petulant 
impatience with the, to him, all too narrow conno- 
tation of the term “‘ Medieval” and his presenta- 
tion of his continually widening conception of 
medieval art which has now grown to include in 
its periphery the art of the Atlantic and Pacific 
basins. Hermann Beenken presents an admirable 
discussion of the relation of medieval art to its 
past and future in Rome and the Renaissance, 
and Roger Sherman Loomis identifies the per- 
sistence of the Arthurian legend as a source for 
chivalric and dramatic imitations in the high 
and later Middle Ages. This sequence well illus- 
trates both the immense resources of these vol- 
umes as well as the variety of style and presenta- 
tion. The reader passes without interruption 
from Strzygowski’s extremely personal explana- 
tion of his own point of view to Beenken’s calmly 
reasoned discussion of a more restricted problem 
and to Loomis’s analysis of documentary sources 
for a study of the Arthurian legend presented 
with an abundance of scholarly apparatus and 
offered without a parti pris. Indeed the evidence 
of devout and disinterested scholarship applied 
to such an extraordinary range of material and 
presented with admirable objectivity represents 
the main thread of continuity traceable through 
these many pages, a continuity only seriously 
disturbed by R. A. S. Macalister’s astonishing 
aversion to the material contained in his “The 
Sculptured Stones of Wales” (at one point he 
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‘ 


refers to two of them as 
degraded art”’). 

Yet one wonders if evidence of serious scholar- 
ship is alone sufficient to bind these thirty-six 
papers into an orderly whole, for the question is 
one which future editors of such memorials or 
Festschriften may well have to answer. Even the 
geographical arrangement followed in this in- 
stance conveys but an apparent unity. Each of 
the sections devoted to Early Christian and By- 
zantine art, Italian, French, and English medieval 
art includes one or more papers on manuscripts, 
but these papers, though peers in quality are 
scarcely of equal significance. Foremost among 
them stands A. M. Friend’s brilliant analysis 
of the canon tables of the Book of Kells and his 
conclusions as to the Ada School manuscript 
which stood in the relation of a common model 
to it and the Harley Gospels. Beside this pro- 
foundly studied and important paper the works 
of Myrtilla Avery, Bernhard Bischoff, Koehler, 
Panofsky and De Wald stand in distinctly sec- 
ondary relationship. Theirs are names to conjure 
with in medieval scholarship, but each has con- 
fined his remarks to a relatively minor problem. 


‘miserable specimens of 


There are, of course, circumstances entering 


into the composition of such a book as this which 
it is only insulting to call extenuating. Nor do we 
wish to suggest that quantity is our only criterion. 
Johnny Roosval’s publication of the eleventh- 
century ribbed vault in the Cathedral at Sigtuna 
is a brief paper but it calls one’s attention to a 
significant chapter in the history of the develop- 
ment of early Gothic architecture. We are also 
grateful to the late Georgiana Goddard King and 
to A. W. Clapham for suggesting the fruitful 
work yet to be done on “Little Romanesque 
Churches in Portugal”’ and “‘Some Minor Irish 
Cathedrals.” But to these this reader would 
prefer, as being more significant on this occasion, 
Richard Offner’s analysis of “The Barberini 
Panels and their Painter,” Meyer Schapiro’s 
“The Sculptures of Souillac,” and Kenneth 
Conant’s summary of the present (1939) state of 
his reconstruction of the third church at Cluny. 
Here in these papers is revealed the full measure 
of sound scholarship, penetrating criticism and 
brilliant conjecture which characterize the best 
American scholarship of the day. 

In contrast to the local products, the con- 
tributions from abroad more often than not reveal 
a curious difference of degree in choice of material 
and treatment. Whereas Marcel Aubert’s contri- 
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bution, a brief résumé of the relation of the stat- 
ues from Saint Martin at Angers to the develop- 
ment of the statue-colonne in the twelfth century, 
resembles the papers of C. R. Morey, Chandler 
Post, Walter W. S. Cook and Marvin Ross in 
being restricted to a single monument or group 
of documents and elucidating only some problem 
directly connected with them, other European 
scholars have chosen to range more widely and, 
shall we say, more philosophically over the field 
of the history of art. Not only Beenken’s work, 
mentioned above, but also Henri Focillon’s dis- 
cussion of the appearance of Romanesque formal 
concepts in later French art, Richard Hamann’s 
investigation of the psychological significance 
of animal sculpture in Romanesque art, and 
Adolph Goldschmidt’s “English Influence on 
Medieval Art of the Continent” introduce points 
of view which enable us to question more closely 
“influ- 
ence” or “period.” Their breadth of vision and 


any too academic standards of “style,” 


imaginative suggestions, while possibly subject 


to later revision, make some of the other contribu- 
tions seem a little too tightly tied to archaeologi- 
cal investigation. In spirit they are close to the 
challenging quotation from Professor Porter’s 
Spanish Romanesque Sculpture used by Walter 
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Muir Whitehill to head his account of “Changes 
in the Study of Spanish Romanesque Art.” “For 
in archaeology,” Porter said, “it is not to arrive, 
but the journeying that is valuable. Not the 
pragmatic result of fact demonstrated, but the 
by-products of aesthetic justify 
archaeological research.” Not as by-products 
alone would we consider the work of the men men- 
tioned above, but rather as sympathetic to the 
breadth of view, the depth of insight, the courage 
of imaginative speculation, which were so charac- 
teristic of the life and work of Porter himself. 
There is much then in these two volumes for 
every taste. Not only has the field of medieval 
knowledge been enriched by these studies, and 


enjoyment, 


the ideals of scholarship richly upheld, but in 
format alone they are exemplary. Though it is 
regrettable that no general index has been in- 
cluded, the wealth of excellent large-scale repro- 
ductions will, we hope, set a standard for future 
publications. For the cooperation of the various 
contributors under the able editorship of Professor 
Koehler the reader is deeply grateful. And the 
memory of Arthur Kingsley Porter has been nobly 
honored. 

Grorce Hearp Hamitton 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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1940, Columbia University Press. xviii, 166 pp. 
$2.50. 

Payne (H.) and others. Perachora: The Sanctuaries of 
Hera Akraia and Limenia. Excavations of the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens, 1930- 
1933. Architecture, Bronzes, Terracottas. Oxford, 
1940, Clarendon Press. 286 pp.; 146 pls.; 21 text- 
figs. 84 s. net. 

Petersen (L.) Zur Geschichte der Personifikation in 
griechischer Dictung und bildender Kunst. Wiirz- 
burg-Aumiihle, 1939, Konrad Triltsch. 95 pp. 3 M. 

Prentice (W. K.) The Ancient Greeks. Studies toward 
a Better Understanding of the Ancient World. 
Princeton, 1940, Princeton University Press. xi, 
254 pp. $3.00. 

Reidemeister (K.) Die Arithmetik der Griechen. Leip- 
zig, 1940, Teubner. 31 pp.; 1 pl. 2.50 M. 

Robert (L.) Les Gladiateurs dans |’Orient Grec. Paris, 
1940, de Boccard. 357 pp.; 25 pls. 120 fr. 

Schachermeyr (F.) Zur Rasse und Kultur im minoischen 
Kreta. Heidelberg, 1939, Winter. 61 pp.; 20 figs.; 2 
maps. 3.40 M. 

Schuchhardt (W. H.) Die Kunst der Griechen (Ges- 
chichte der Kunst, I, Altertum 1). 477 pp.; ill. 
Walbank (F. W.) Philip V of Macedon. Cambridge, 
1940, Cambridge University Press. xi, 387 pp.; 

2 pls.; 10 maps. $4.00. 

Wolters (P.) Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben, Vol. I 

Leiden, 1940. xii, 128 pp.; 63 pls. 72 M. 


Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

Stevens (G. P.) The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon 
(Hesperia, Supplement III). Princeton, 1940, 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
91 pp.; 66 figs.; frontispiece. $2.50. 

Thompson (H. A.) The Tholos of Athens and its 
Predecessors (Hesperia, Supplement IV). Prince- 
ton, 1940, American School of Classical Studies at 
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Athens. v, 160 pp.; 105 figs.; pls.; frontispiece in 
color. $5.00. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Gruneisen (W. de) Sculpture grecque archaique. 
“tude sur les Kouroi et les Korés. Paris, 1940, 
Editions Universitaires. 36 figs.; 15 pls. 180 fr. 

Schweitzer (B.) Studien zur Entstehung des Portriits bei 
den Griechen ( Berichte iiber d. Verhandlungen d. 
Siichs. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philol.- 
hist. ΚΙ. Bd. 91, 1939, Heft 4). Leipzig, 1940, 
Hirzel. 67 pp.; 4 pls. 3.20 M. 


IV. GREEK VASES 


Bloesch (J.) Formen attischer Schalen von Exekias bis 
zum Ende des Strengen Stils (Diss.). Bern-Biim- 
pliz, 1940, Benteli. xi, 163 pp.; 40 pls. 

Greifenhagen (A.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
Deutschland, Bd. 4: Braunschweig, Herzog Anton 
Ulrich-Museum. Munich, 1940, Beck. 60 pp.; 
147-194 pls. 20 M. 

Lacroix (L.) Etude sur la céramique grecque d’Italie 
méridionale. Paris, 1940, Editions Universitaires. 
70 pp.; 14 figs.; 40 pls. 100 fr. 

Schindler (R.) Die Besiedlungsgeschichte der Goten 
und Gepiden im unteren Weichselraum auf Grund 
der Tongefisse (Quellenschriften zur ostdeutschen 
Vor.-u. Friihgeschichte, 6). Leipzig, 1940, Kabitzsch. 
vi, 163 pp.; ill., 22 pls.; 8 maps. 13.50 M 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Avi-Yonah (M.) Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions 
(The Near East, 200 B.c—a.p. 1100). Quarterly of 
the Department of. Antiquities in Palestine, Sup- 
plement to Volume IX. London, 1940, Oxford 
University Press. 125 pp. $2.75. 

Hiller von Gartringen (F.) Inscriptiones Graecae . . . 
insularum maris Aegaei praeter Delum [Volumen 
xii. Suppl.]. Berlin, 1939, de Gruyter. viii, 247. 
pp. 90 M. 

Meritt (B. D.) Epigraphica Attica (Martin Classical 
Lectures, ix). Cambridge, 1940, Harvard University 
Press. xii, 125 pp.; 17 ills. $2.00. 

Pritchett (W. K.) and Meritt (B. D.) The Chronology of 
Hellenistic Athens. Cambridge, 1940, Harvard 
University Press. xxxvi, 158 pp.; 14 text-figs. $5.00. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Lanckoronski (L.) and (M.) Das griechische Antlitz in 
Meisterwerken der Miinzkunst (Albae Vigiliae, 
H. 3). Amsterdam, 1940, Pantheon. 72 pp.; 25 pls. 
3.40 M 
ROMAN 


(Including titles of works relating to the monuments 
of the Etruscans and other peoples who inhabited Italy 
before or contemporaneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Adcock (F. E.) The Roman Art of War under the Re- 
public (Martin Classical Lectures, Volume VIII). 
Cambridge, 1940, Harvard University Press. 140 
pp. $2.00. 

Albertini (E.) Afrique romaine. Paris, 1940, Editions 
Universitaires. 67 pp.; 24 pls. 30 fr. 

Avi-Yonah (M.) Map of Roman Palestine. Oxford, 1940, 
Oxford University Press. 56 pp. 3 s. 

Calza (G.) La Necropoli del porto di Roma nell’ Isola 
Sacra (R. Istituto di Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte). 
Rome, 1940, La Libreria dello Stato. 389 pp.; 7 pls.; 
159 text ills. 250 L. 
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Carcopino (J.) Daily Life in Ancient Rome. The People 
and the City at the Height of the Empire. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. O. Lorimer, edited by 
Henry T. Rowell. New Haven, 1940, Yale Univer- 
sity Press. xv, 342 pp.; 23 ills. $4.00. 

Cornelius (F.) U ntersuchungen zur friihen rémischen 
Geschichte. Munich, 1940, Reinhardt. 128 pp. 
4.80 M. 

Exposition de la Vie Romaine antique ἃ l’occasion du 
2000° de la naissance d’Auguste. Paris, 1940, 
Editions Universitaires. 906 pp.; 160 pls. 125 fr. 

θ᾽ (T.) An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. 

Rome and Italy of the Empire. xvi, 445 pp. 
General Index, 140 pp. Baltimore, 1940, The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $5.75. 

Geer (R. M.) Classical Civilization: Rome. New York, 
1940, Prentice-Hall. xxiii, 414 pp.; frontispiece, 
32 figs.; 1 map. $3.00. 

Gétze (E.) Ein rémisches Rundgrab in Falerii. Bau- 
geschichte des rémischen Adels- und Kaiser- 
grabes. Grabbau und Bauplanung des Augustus. 
Stuttgart, 1939, Kohlhammer. x, 88 pp.; 4 pls. 
15 M. 

Hohn (K.) Konstantin der Grosse. Leben e. Zeiten- 
wende. Leipzig, 1940, Hinrichs. vii, 262 pp.; 24 pls. 
7.80 M. 

Marples (M.) Sarn Helen: a Roman road in Wales. 
Newtown, 1940, Welsh Outlook Press. 2 s. 6 d 
Minto (A.) Sestinum (Italia romana: Municipi e Colonie, 
Serie IT, 1). Spoleto, 1940, Panetto ἃ Petrelli. 64 

pp.; 12 pls. 29 L. 

Nash-Williams (V. E.) The Roman Legionary Fortress 
at Caerleon, Monmouthshire. Cardiff, 1940, Na- 
tional Museum of Wales. 70 pp.; 14 pls.; 5 text-figs.; 
3 maps. 2 s. 

Richter (G. M. A.) Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Handbook of the Etruscan Collection. New York, 


1940, Metropolitan Museum of Art. xxiv, 86 pp.; 
173 figs. on plates, map. $2.00. 

Roberts (F. H. H.) Pompeii Lives Again (Smithsonian 
Institute Radio Program, World is Yours, v. 1, no. 
22). New York. 1940, Columbia University Press. 


14 pp.; ill. $0.10. 

Ryberg (I. S.) An Archaeological Record of Rome from 
the Seventh to the Second Century B.c. (Studies 
and Documents, 13, 1-2). London and Philadelphia, 
1940, Christophers and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. Text and plates. xiv, 247 pp.; 54 
pls. $6.00. 

Salvatorelli (L.) A Concise History of Italy, from pre- 
historic times to our own day, tr. by Bernard 
Miall. New York, 1940, Oxford University Press. 
688 pp. $5.00. 

Schaewen (R. von) Rimische Opfergeriite, ihre Ver- 
wendung im Kultus und in der Kunst. Berlin, 1940, 
Ebering. 77 pp.; 10 pls. 5 M. 

Scramuzza (V. M.) The Emperor Claudius (Harvard 
Historical Studies, 44). Cambridge, 1940, Harvard 
University Press. 328 pp. $3.75. 

Valentini (R.) and Zuchetti (G.) Codice topografico 
della citta di Roma. Con una premessa di P. 

‘edele. Vol. I. Rome, 1940, ἢ. Ist. Stor. It. per il 
Medioevo. 150 L. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Andrén (A.) Architectural Terracottas from Etrusco- 
Italic Temples (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska In- 
stitutet i Rom, 6). Lund, 1940, Gleerup; Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz. cclvi, 516 pp.; 168 pls. 75 M. 

Blanckenhagen (P. H. v.) Flavische Architektur u. 
ihre Dekoration, untersucht am Nerva-forum. 
Berlin, 1940, Archiiol. Inst. d. Dt. Reiches. 174 
ΡΡ.: 24 pls. 35 M. 
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Il. ROMAN SCULPTURE 
Goldscheider (L. ) Roman Portraits, 
Allen & Unwin (Phaidon Press) ; 
Oxford University Press. 14 pp.; 
Gross (W. H.) Bildnisse Trajans 
Herrscherbild, Abt. 2, Bd. 2). 
141 pp.; 48 pls. 30 M. 


IV. ROMAN POTTERY 


Passek (T.) Céramique Tripolienne. Paris, 1940, Edi- 
tions Universitaires. 165 pp.; 352 figs.; 32 pls. in 
color. 220 fr. 


V. ROMAN EPIGRAPHY 


Sapene (B.) Au Forum de Lugdunum Convenarum. 
Inscriptions du début du régne de Trajan, dé- 
couvertes en 1924-1938. Paris, 1940, Editions 
Universitaires. 32 pp.; ill. 30 fr. 

Warmington (E. H.) Remains of Old Latin. Vol. IV, 
Archaic Inscriptions (Loeb Classical Library No. 
359). Cambridge, 1940, Harvard University Press; 
London, Heinemann. xliii, 487 pp.; frontispiece, 
1 pl.; 1 plan. $2.50. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Bellinger (A. R.) The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla 
and Macrinus (Numismatic Studies, No. 3). New 
York, 1940, American Numismatic Society. 116 
pp.; 2 figs.; 26 pls. 

Brown @. F.) T τυ of Rome as Coin Types (Nu- 
mismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 90). New 
York, 1940, American Numismatic Society. 52 
pp.; 9 pls. 

Delbrueck (R.) Die Miinzbildnisse v. 
Carinus. Berlin, 1940, Mann. x, 
30 M. 

Mattingly (H.) Coins of the Roman Empire in the 
British Museum, Vol. IV, Antoninus Pius to 
Commodus. London, 1940, British Museum. 200 
pp.; ill.; 111 pls. 100 s. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Beza (M.) Byzantine Art in Roumania. London, 1940, 
Batsford. xxii, 106 pp.; ill. 21 5. 

Crowfoot (J. W.) Early Palestinian Churches. London, 
1940, Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

Demanges and Marbourg. Recherches frangaises en 
Turquie. Le quartier des Manganes et la premiére 
région de Constantinople. Paris, 1940, De Boccard. 
14 pls. 250 fr. 

Dorner (F. K.) and Naumann (R.) Forschungen im 
Kommagene. Mit Beitriigen von K. Dorn and J. 
Keil (Istanbuler Forschungen, 10). Berlin, Dt. 
Archiol. Inst. 114 pp.; 25 pls.; ill. 20 M. 

Gerke (F.) Die christ]. Sarkophage d. vorkonstantin. 
Zeit (Studien z. spitantiken Kunstgesch. 11). 
Berlin, 1940, De Gruyter. viii, 432 pp.:; ill. 130 M. 

—— Christus in der spiitantiken Plastik. Berlin, 1940, 
Kupferberg. 108 pp.; 41 pls. 15 M. 

Haftmann (W.) Das italienische Siulenmonument. 
Versuch zur Geschichte einer antiken Form des 
Denkmals und Kultmonumentes und ihrer Wirk- 
samkeit fiir die Antikenvorstellung des Mittelalters 
und fiir die Ausbildung des éffentlichen Denkmals 
in der Friihrenaissance (Beitr. z. Kulturgesch. d. 
Mittelalt. u. d. Renaiss. 55). Leipzig and Berlin, 
1939, Teubner. 166 pp. 6 M. 

Morath (G. W.) Die Maximianskathedra in Ravenna 
(Freiburger Theologische Studien, 54). Freiburg 
i/B., 1940, Herder. $2.25. 

Swift (E. Ἢ. ) Hagia Sophia. New York, 1940, Columbia 
University Press. xviii, 265 pp., 46 pls., 34 figs. 
$10.00. 


London, 1940, 
New York, 1940, 
120 pls. $3.00. 

rémische 
Berlin, 1940, Mann. 


Maximinus bis 
240 pp.; 40 pls. 


LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS FOR AJA 


Tue ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA wishes to call to the attention of 
members a proposal made by the manufacturer of a loose-leaf binder, who has offered 
to make up a special size to contain the four fascicles of one volume of the large 
format American Journal of Archaeology. The covers are of stiff board; the name of the 
Journal would be gold-stamped on the backbone, and there would be a space for 
noting the volume number and year of publication. Since these binders must be 
ordered in lots of not less than 250, the Institute wishes to know, before it puts in an 
order with the manufacturer, how many of its members would be interested in pur- 
chasing such a binder for convenience in filing their fascicles of the Journal. As the 
price naturally goes down with an increase in the quantity ordered from the factory, 
the exact price cannot be given at this time, but the cost per binder would be about 
$.57. This binder fits volumes for 1932 and following. 

We request, therefore, that all members interested in ordering this binder write 
the Central Office of the Institute at once indicating the number they wish to pur- 
chase. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
504 Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


NEW MICROFILM SERVICE AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Tue Lisrary or CoNnGREss in co-operation with the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal at Calcutta and other Indian institutions can now service specific orders for 
microfilm copies of manuscripts in the libraries of India as listed in the existing 
printed catalogues. The charges for the service cannot be definitely determined but 
will be within the range of the usual inexpensive cost of the existing services. 

Inquiries and requests should be addressed to Indic Studies, Library of Congress. 

The development of this service was facilitated by a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies for the purchase of a camera, ete. Much of the trouble 


formerly encountered in the securing of inexpensive copies of original manuscripts 
or rare printed materials from India is now eliminated. This microfilm service is 
solely for cultural purposes. 

The Library of Congress is building a bibliofilm library of manuscript texts in the 
languages of India. About 8,000 pages of materials in Indian libraries is now on file 
at the Library. Exact information as to its contents can be had upon inquiry. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ANNOUNCES A SPECIAL SALE OF ITS PUBLICATIONS 


American Journal of Archaeology 
First Series, Volumes VIII (1893) to XI (1896) inclusive. 
Complete volume only sold 3.00 per vol. 
Second Series, Volumes 1 (1897) to XVIII (1914) inclusive. 
Complete volume only sold 
Volumes XIX (1915), Nos. 1 and 3; XX (1916), No. 3; XXI 
(1917), complete volume and No. 3; XXII (1918), Nos. 1 and 3; 
XXIII (1919), complete volume; XXV (1921), Nos. 2, 3, and 4; 
XXVI (1922), Nos. 1, 2, and 3. $.65 per no 
Volumes XXVII (1923), complete volume and Nos. 1, 2, and 4; 
XXVIII (1924), Nos. 1, 2, and 4; XXIX (1925), complete vol- 
ume and Supplement “Preliminary Report on Excavations at 
Carthage”; XXX (1926) to XX XTX (1935), complete volume 
and individual numbers. $.75 per no.......... 
Annual Reports of the Institute 
Volumes IIT (1882), VI (1885), VII (1886) to XVII (1896) 
Annual Reports XVIII to XX incl. included in Vols. I to ΠῚ incl. 
of the AJA, Second Series. Not sold separately. 
“  XXI to XXIX incl., published as Supplements to 
Vols. IV to XII inel. of the AJA.............. .50 “ copy 


XXX was the first to be published in the Bulletin 
(see below). 


Bulletin of the Institute 


Volumes I (1909) to IV (1913) inel., each published in four parts. 
All available 
ὰ V (1914), ΙΧ (1918), X (1919), ΧΙ (1920), XIII (1922), 
XV (1924), XVI (1925) to XX VII (1936) .25 “ copy 
Miscellaneous Publications 


Clarke, Report on Investigations at Assos, Vols. I and II 
Bacon and Clarke, Investigations at Assos, Harvard University 
Press (1922) 
Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum. Two volumes, unbound 
Bandelier, Historical Introduction to Studies among Sedentary In- 
dians of S. W. United States; and Ruins of Pueblo of 
Final Report of Investigations among Indians of S. W. 
United States, Part I. 1884 
Ibid. Part IT. 1892 
Contributions to the History of the S. W. Portion of the 
United States. 1890 
Ward, Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in 1884, 1885.............. 
Sterrett, Archaeological Journey made in Asia Minor during 1884. . 
Merriam, Telegraphing among the Ancients (1890) .............. 
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Tozzer, Comparative Study of the Mayas and the Lacandones. 1902, 
1 

Merrill, Index to the Publications of the Institute and of the School at 
Athens 1879-1889 (1891) 

Preprints from the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series ..... . 
Clarke, “‘A Doric Shaft and Base Found at Assos’’ (1886); Clarke, 
“*Gargara, Lamponia and Pionia, Towns of the Troad”’ (1888); Ward, 
**Notes on Oriental Antiquities”’ (1887, 1888); Waldstein, “‘The 
Newly Discovered Head of Iris from the Frieze of the Parthenon” 
(1889); Buck, ‘‘Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Ikaria, 1888” 
(1889); Tarbell, ‘The Decrees of the Demotionidai”’ (1889); Tarbell 
and Rolfe, “‘A New Fragment of the Preamble to Diocletian’s Edict, 
‘De Pretiis Rerum Venalium’” (1889). 

Reprints from the American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series .. .. 
Vol. I, Mariani, “Roman Busts in Museum of Scyllogos at Candia” 
Halbherr, “Gortyna Expedition.” Vol. X, Spaulding, “ Dating Early 
Attic Inscriptions.”’ Vol. XI, Van Buren, “Inscription of Charioteer 
Menander’”’; Harris, “Points in Pajarito Park, N. M.”; Morey, 
“Arming of an Ephebe on a Princeton Vase.” Vol. XVI, B. H. Hill, 
“The Older Parthenon”; Van Deman, “Methods of Determining 
Dates on Roman Concrete Monuments”’; Pallat, “The Frieze of the 
Erechtheum.” Vol. XVII, A. C. Johnson, “New Inscription from 
the Acropolis at Athens’; W. N. Bates, “A Cylix in the Style of 
Brygus”; Frothingham, “Who Built the Arch of Constantine?” 
H. C. Butler, “Fourth Preliminary Report on the American Ex- 
cavation at Sardes.” 

Reprints from the Bulletin, Vol. Π1 (1911) 

Norton, Hoppin, et al., “The Excavations at Cyrene. First Cam- 
paign 1910-11”; ἢ. Norton, “From Bengazi to Cyrene”; “The 
Ruins at Messa.” 


Bulletin. Published in 1883 and containing reports on work done in 1882. 
Includes short report by Bandelier 


Publications for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
Reports of the Executive Committee, Vols. III to V, incl......... 
“Managing Committee, Vols. I to XV, incl., and 
XXII to XXIX, incl 
Bulletin 
Volume I. Report of William W. Goodwin. 1882-3........... 
τὴ II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard. 1883-4. 
“IV. Report of John W. White. 1893-4. ΤΑ 
γε: V. The First Twenty Years of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, by Thomas D. Sey- 
mour (1902) 
Papers, Vols. I to VI, incl. (1882-1897) 
Regulations and Committees. 1885 
Publications of the American School at Rome 
Annual Reports, Vols. X and XVI 
Supplementary Papers, Vols. I and II 


75 per copy 
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THIS IS GREECE 


A book of photographs published for the benefit of The American School 
Committee for Aid to Greece, Inc. (State department permit no. 399). 
Seventy-five members and friends of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens have, by providing the pictures from which 
this selection has been made, helped to make this book, as a part of 


their contribution toward civilian aid to Greece. 


128 pages — 175 photographs, end-leaves and map, printed in gra- 
vure; bound in cloth; 7” x 8”............Price $2.50 (postpaid) 


Hastings House, Publishers — New York 
On each copy of THIS IS GREECE sold through the Committee one-half 


the purchase price (representing the ordinary royalty and booksellers’ dis- 


count), goes directly to the work of the Committee in Greece. 


Orders may be addressed to Miss Lucy Talcott, American 
School Committee for Aid to Greece, Farmington, Connecticut 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
NABATAEAN SCULPTURE IN THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 


In 1937 and 1938 a joint expedition of the Jerusalem School of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, headed by Dr. Nelson Glueck, and the Transjordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, investigated the ruins of the ancient Nabataean temple at 
Khirbet et-Tanndr in Transjordan. The site, discovered by Dr. Glueck, was 
thoroughly studied, and a large number of pieces of Nabataean sculpture and 
architectural fragments was brought back to this country. The entire collection has 
recently been presented by a group of friends to the Cincinnati Art Museum, where 
some thirty-three pieces have been installed in a permanent exhibition. 

The Nabataeans were originally a nomadic tribe which migrated from the Ara- 
bian desert some time in the fourth century B.c. With their capital at Petra, 
they dominated the trade-routes between Arabia and Syria and, in the period of 
the first century B.c. and the first century A.p., their extremely brilliant but 
very short lived civilization reached its height. A nation of merchants and engineers, 
their fragile pottery has been found as far away as Naples, and as evidence of 
their building skill, the rock-hewn temple, houses, tombs, reservoirs and conduits 
for irrigation are among the marvels of the ancient world. 

Khirbet et-Tannir, the site investigated by Dr. Glueck, Professor of Biblical 
Archaeology at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, is located on a high hill above 
the confluence of the Wadi Hesa and the WAdi el-Aban. The first temple was built 
around a central shrine, early in the first century B.c., probably on a location ven- 


erated by older peoples. A second and larger shrine was built completely over and 
around the first, some time during the third quarter of the first century A.p., and 
still later, in the first quarter of the second century, a third shrine was erected over 
and around the earlier two. 


Destructive earthquakes, common in this region, were the probable reasons for 
these successive buildings and for the ultimate collapse of the temple around the 
year 125 a.p. By that time the Nabataean power had been shattered by the Em- 
peror Trajan, who invaded the country in 106 a.p., and Khirbet et-Tanndr was 
never rebuilt. The ruins have been untouched, except for the minor depredations of 
wandering shepherds and fanatics. 

The chief item brought back to Cincinnati is the east facade of the small shrine 
of Period II, in the west end of the temple. A sandstone figure of Zeus-Hadad 
(fig. 1), affixed to the wall under a low arch and between two pilasters, is the largest 
and most impressive single piece of sculpture in the collection. Dr. Glueck believes 
that originally the figure was accompanied by a statue of Atargatis. Zeus-Hadad, 
a deity composed of the Syrian Hadad and the Greek All-Father, is flanked on either 
side by two bulls. He holds one of the horns of the bull at his left side, and his right 
hand, now missing, was probably raised to head-level and held a double-axe, or a 
bundle of wheat. A thunderbolt is attached to the himation that hangs over his 
left shoulder. This figure of Zeus-Hadad dates from Period III of Khirbet et- 
Tannir, approximately the first quarter of the second century A.D. 
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Fic. 1.—SANDSTONE Figure or Zeus-Hapap, Earty SEcoND CENTURY A.D.; East FagapE ΟΕ SurinE ΠῚ. Late First CENTURY 
A.D., FROM THE TEMPLE OF KHIRBET ET-T'ANNCR 
(Courtesy of the Cincinnati Art Museum) 
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One of the most interesting reliefs recovered from Khirbet et-Tannir is the 
representation of the goddess Tyche (fig. 2), wearing a mural crown and surrounded 
by a panel with the signs of the zodiac. Believed by Dr. Glueck to be unique in 
archaeological history, six of the zodiacal signs run clock-wise and six counter- 
clock-wise, starting from the top, possibly denoting a natural new year which began 
in the spring and a civil new year which began in the autumn. Also from Period 


Fic. 3.—UNFInisHED RELIEF, PROBABLY REPRESENTING ATARGATIS, EARLY SECOND CENTURY A.D., 
KHIRBET ET-TANNOR 


(Courtesy of the Cincinnati Art Museum) 


III of Khirbet et-Tannir is a bust, probably of Atargatis, which was left in an un- 
finished state (fig. 3). In its simple incomplete condition the relief has a strength and 
vigor which was often lost in the elaborate carving customary with the Nabataeans. 

Another of the important sculptures is the figure of an eagle fighting a serpent, 
probably a representation of Zeus combating evil (fig. 4). The figure is in the round, 
although unfinished at the back, and was probably intended to stand in silhouette 
above the shrine. 
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The Nabataeans were famous as well for their pottery which is of extreme thin- 
ness and decorated with bold heavy designs, largely of grape and vine motifs. A 
few pieces of this pottery are on view at the Cincinnati Art Museum. The collection 
of antiquities is important not only for throwing new light on a dynamic people 
about whom little is known, but also for providing more complete information on 
one of the links between the Hellenistic and Byzantine eras. 

(Dr. Glueck has published the excavations at Khirbet et-Tanndr in the Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, nos. 67 and 69 [October 1937 and Feb- 
ruary 1938]. In his recent book The Other Side of the Jordan, published by the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, 1940, pages 158 to 200 on the 
civilization of the Nabataeans give the layman an excellent picture of the brilliant 
civilization about which we are just beginning to learn something). 
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A MELIAN RELIEF 


Tue Melian relief no. 16 in Jacobsthal’s list, found in Melos itself and now in the 
National Museum of Athens, represents a winged girl dressed in a short chiton and 
a wrap, and holding in one hand a hare, in the other a basket of fruit; a fawn stands 
at her side. A scrap in Athens, no. 17 in the list, is from a variant; and no. 18, in 
Hamburg, is the lower half of a pendant, turned to left instead of right, and differing 
in details.* 

A fragment presented to Bowdoin College by Mr. E. P. Warren in 1923 joins the 
Hamburg half and almost completes the relief; all that is missing is the lower part 
of one wing, and at the top of it a small piece which is restored. Mr. G. Roger 
Edwards has kindly allowed me to publish the Bowdoin fragment in fig. 1, where it 
is joined to the Hamburg portion, repeated from Jacobsthal’s plate. 

The head of the new relief is well preserved, unusually charming, and important 
for its close resemblance to the head of Atalanta in the Melian relief, with the Hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian Boar, in Amsterdam.’ 

J. D. BEazLey 


OxFrorD 


1 On the class: Jacobsthal Die Melischen Reliefs, and “‘Melian Aftermath” in JHS 59, pp. 65-70. 
2 No. 16, Jacobsthal pl. 9, left; no. 17, zbid. p. 26; no. 18, ibid. pl. 9, right; on all three, ibid. pp. 25-7. 
3 [bid. pl. 15 and pp. 32-3, no. 27. 
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PREHISTORIC CULTURES EXCAVATED IN SOUTHWESTERN CHINA 


ADDITIONAL evidence that New China is finding time for scientific and cultural 
activities, in spite of the demands of modern warfare, is seen in the announcement 
of archaeological discoveries that have been made at Tali, in the remote southwest 
province of Yunnan (fig. 1), according to news received at the national headquarters 
of United China Relief. 

Discovery of a sister culture of the rich prehistoric remains in northern China is 
the result of archaeological field work which has been going on since 1939, under 
the auspices of the National Central Museum, in charge of Dr. Wu Chin-ding, 
archaeologist and author of Prehistoric Pottery in Ancient China. 

Dr. Wu’s discovery consists of seventeen ancient tombs and twelve sites, of which 
seven are prehistoric and five are of the Nan-chao dynasty, about 738-902 a.p. 
Five sites of different periods were excavated, including three prehistoric ones, 
which were unearthed with special care. 

Characteristic of the pottery of the first period is red gritty ware, with imprinted 
decorative designs. That of the second differs from this, in that the designs are more 
complicated. The third period is characterized by rich black gritty ware, sometimes 
with incised designs. Red gritty ware appears again in large quantities in the fourth 
period, but its surface has a kind of red burnished slip, obviously different from the 
earlier work. Cord-impressed ware characterizes the pottery of the fifth period. 

Stone axes, adzes, chisels and rectangular knives of both the north and the 
newly-found southern prehistoric cultures are alike, but the semi-lunar knives 
found in Tali are somewhat bow-shaped and their edge is always on the convex side. 
This kind of knife has not been found in northern China. 

Pottery bowls and basins found at Tali resemble those from Yangshao, both in 
shape and style. In the culture layers later than the second period, vessels like the 
tou (stemmed cup), cooking utensils with solid pointed legs, and legs of ting (tripods), 
are common in the Yangshao and Lungshan sites. 

Ware made by the beating and padding method (ware with cord-impressions of 
the fifth period) are identical in both North and South, but ware with imprinted 
dotted designs, so commonly used by the prehistoric Tali inhabitants, seems not to 
have been known to the ancient northern Chinese, other than those in Kansu. 

Dr. Wu is of the opinion that although the Tali prehistoric culture has its own 
characteristics, it is related in some points to other ancient Chinese cultures. 
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AXONES 


THE effort that has been expended for somewhat more than two thousand years 
to determine the form and the name of the form—Azones or Kyrbets—and the 
meaning of the name, of the objects on which the early laws of Athens were written, 
is doubtless far greater than the importance of the question warrants. But still the 
question is unsolved. Oliver, in the latest study of the subject that I know,' says 
quite truly that “‘the modern theories are all unsuccessful in reconciling contra- 
dictions,” the contradictions being, of course, due to the ancient efforts at explana- 
tion. And I must confess that Oliver’s study also seems to me to leave the problem 
still open to speculation. As no new evidence is likely to come to light, speculation 
is all that can be offered, but speculation, if it can harmonize the ancient contra- 
dictions, may be warranted. That must be my excuse for presenting new theories, 
and for greater brevity in so doing, I beg leave to consider the ancient writings only, 
with conscious neglect of what has been written in the last century.” 


CHRONOLOGY OF AXONES AND KYRBEIS 

Said Plutarch * in his life of Solon: 

“All his laws were to have force for a hundred years, and they were written on 
wooden azxones which revolved in containing frames. Slight remnants of these were 
preserved in the prytaneum even in my time. 

And they were called according to Aristotle ‘kyrbets-’ 

Cratinus, the comic poet, also says somewhere, 

By Solon and by Draco too, I make mine oath, 
Whose /yrbevs now are used to parch our barley’. 

But some say that only those which contain sacred rites and sacrifices are called 
kyrbeis, the others being called axones.” 

Doubtless Plutarch saw the axones himself and described them from personal 
observation. Moreover his statements have reached us at first hand, not trans- 
mitted and perhaps transmuted by others. Consequently, it is established with the 
maximum certainty of any historical record, that at the end of the first century A.p. 
there existed venerable and decrepit wooden shafts, inscribed with laws believed 
to be those of Solon. They might conceivably have been preserved for seven cen- 
turies, from the time of the law-giver, but if of even half that age they would still 
be ancient enough to pass for the originals in Plutarch’s day. 

Plutarch’s second statement, however, cannot be accepted so confidently, for in 
opposition to it we have Aristotle’s actual words,‘ and what he said was “they 
wrote the laws on the kyrbeis and set them in the Royal Stoa, and all swore to ob- 
serve them.” This is certainly not the same as saying that the axones were called 
kyrbeis, and since there was a Royal Stoa standing in the Agora in Aristotle’s day, 
where Solon’s laws could not have been originally set, since it is no older than the 

1 Hesperia iv, 1935, p. 9. 

? For discussion and references to modern theories see RE., xxxii halb., pp. 134-136; also Freeman, 
Life and Work of Solon, pp. 148 ff. 8 Solon, 25; (Appendix, 12) 4 Ath. Pol. 7, 1; (App., 2) 
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fifth century,® it may be suspected that Aristotle was uncritically applying a name 
and condition of his time to a much earlier period. The quotation from Cratinus, 
being in verse, is probably as it was written. It indicates that when the poet wrote, 
the laws of Solon were upon kyrbeis, and that these were suffering contemporary 
contempt, if not physical destruction. Unfortunately the poet’s time is not so cer- 
tain, for there were two comedians named Cratinus, an elder, contemporary of 
Aristophanes, and a younger who seems to have been writing between 400 and 
380 B.c., or somewhat later. Plutarch gives no hint as to which man he is quoting, 
and though the earlier, thanks to Aristophanes’ gibes, is now the more famous, the 
later poet was probably quite as prominent in Plutarch’s day.‘ 

Finally, Plutarch’s fourth statement indicates that at some time azones and 
kyrbeis were coexistent, and were differentiated by the nature of their contents. 
As the axones were beneath his eyes, his apparent inability to test the validity of 
this differentiation by direct comparison would imply that the kyrbeis were no longer 
to be seen. Unfortunately, he gives no hint as to the names or dates of his authorities, 
who contrasted the laws upon the two. 

Putting this considerable information in chronological order, it appears that (1) 
Cratinus, toward the end of the fifth century or in the early part of the fourth, 
knew of existent kyrbets on which Solon’s code was written, but at that time these 
kyrbeis were falling into disuse —the axones he ignores; (2) at the end of the fourth 
century Aristotle knows of kyrbeis bearing, or having borne, the Solonian code— 
he likewise ignores axones; (3) at the beginning of the second century a.p. Plutarch 
is familiar with existent axones inscribed with Solon’s laws, and knows of a period 
when azones and kyrbeis existed together, but by this time the latter have ceased 
to exist. 

The logical conclusion to draw would be that the laws were originally on kyrbeis, 
which in the fourth century were supplemented and then wholly replaced by 
axones. Let us see if other references bear this out. 

Earliest in date, probably, are the lines from the “Iris’”’ by Achaeus of Eretria, of 
the mid-fifth century, doubtless quoted with accuracy, though long afterward, by 
Athenaeus.? 

λιθάργυρος δ᾽ ὄλπη παρῃωρεῖτο χρίματος πλέα 

τὸν Σπαρτιάτην γραπτὸν κύρβιν ἐν διπλῷ ξύλῳ. 
Whether Achaeus was referring to the strap of the Spartan skytale, used for secret 
communication, as Athenaeus believes, or to a Spartan equivalent of the Athenian 
kyrbeis, it is evident that the word kyrbeis was known in his day in Athens, and that 
it stood for some sort of material object which bore writing and from which other 
objects might be suspended. 

The next citation, from Aristophanes,‘ is simply a passing allusion to kyrbeis. Then 
comes Lysias,’ at the end of the fourth century, who three times refers to religious 

5 Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 39-53, 223; following Thompson’s identification of the Royal Stoa with the 
Stoa of Zeus, ibid., pp. 64-76. 

5 Cf. Capps’ argument that the ‘‘ Nemesis,” similarly referred to by Plutarch, was the composition 
of the younger, rather than of the elder Cratinus (HarvSt. xv, pp. 61 ff.). 

7 Deip. x, 451 d. 8 Aves, 1354; (App., 1) 

® Against Nicomachus, or. 30, 17, 1. 7; 18, ll. 14 ff.; 21, 1. 3; (App., 8) 
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regulations written upon the kyrbeis, and also mentions stelae on which new laws 
were being currently written. These three are first-hand texts, the next is far less 
direct. Harpocration,'® writing in the second century a.D., quotes Euphorion, an 
author of about 220 B.c., who in turn quotes Anaximenes as saying (in about 365 
B.c.) that Ephialtes (around 460 B.c.) transferred both axones and kyrbeis from the 
Acropolis down to the Bouleuterion and the Agora. Now Harpocration is the most 
conscientious of lexicographers; he regularly makes a point of naming his authorities 
and probably quotes them accurately. So it may be assumed that Euphorion said 
just what is attributed to him. But whether Euphorion was equally scrupulous in 
his quotations is uncertain, so it is possible that the mention of axones and kyrbeis 
as existing simultaneously in the fifth century should be attributed to the late third 
century B.c. rather than to the early fourth. Similar uncertainty weakens most of 
the succeeding testimony. Photius " in the ninth century a.p. says that Theophras- 
tos gave an explanation of the name /kyrbevs, and the Scholiast on Aristophanes,'? of 
perhaps like date, says that he gave this explanation in his work περὶ ἐυσεβείας: 
the author cited wrote in the middle of the fourth century B.c. The Etymologicum 
Magnum quotes Asclepiades as citing an etymology of kyrbeis advanced by 
Phanias the Eresian “ in the second half of the fourth century. Therefore kyrbeis 
existed before the time of Theophrastos and Phanias. The Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius," of uncertain date, says that Eratosthenes, at the beginning of the third 
century, used the name kyrbeis for what are called axones in Athens. The Etymo- 
logicum Magnum * also says that Eratosthenes described the kyrbeis, though his 
description might, of course, have been based solely on tradition and hearsay. As 
a matter of fact, antiquarian interest in describing and explaining normally rages 
most intensely about objects that have passed away. Those of current utility com- 
mand only casual mention. Again, the Etymologicum 11 says that Aristophanes (of 
Byzantium), at the beginning of the second century B.c., described both axrones and 
kyrbeis, stating that they differed only in their content; and Polemon, also in the 
early second century, is cited by Harpocration,'® as describing the axones (not the 
kyrbeis) in his criticism of Eratosthenes’ writings. Apparently Polemon saw the 
axones. Apollodorus, in his writing on the gods, in the latter part of the same cen- 
tury, mentions the kyrbeis, according to Harpocration,'® the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius *° and the Scholiast on Aristophanes.?' There are no further references 
until we come to Plutarch “ a century later, and he and Harpocration * again, 
report Didymus the grammarian as referring to the axones at the beginning of our 
era. What Plutarch’s successors say need not concern us now. 

The essence of the ancient statements is that in the fourth century the kyrbeis 
are mentioned casually as if extant; in the latter half of the third century the kyrbeis 
occasion critical comment; after the beginning of the second century kyrbeis and 
axones are both discussed. With the exception of the statement that Ephialtes 

10S.v. ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος; (App., 6) 1S.v. κύρβεις; (App., 10) 12 Aves, 1354; (App., 15) 

18 Col. 547, κύρβεις; (App., 5) 

" Φανίας ὁ ᾿Εφέσιος is undoubtedly an error for Φανίας ὁ ᾿Ερέσιος (App., δ) ; 

6 TV, 280, c, κύρβιας; (App., 14) 16 Loc. cit.; (App., 5) 17 Thid. 18 S.v. ’A€ov; (App., 6) 


19S.v. κύρβεις; (App., 6) 20 Loc. cit.; (App., 14) 21 Tbid., (App., 15) 
22 Sol. 1; (App., 12) 2% S.v. ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος; (App., 6) 
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brought axones and kyrbets down from the Acropolis, the axones are not mentioned 
before the second century, unless possibly by Eratosthenes a century earlier. All 
this would accord with the hypothesis that the axones succeeded the kyrbeis. 

But there is one vital objection. Demosthenes,” in 352 B.c., referred to a certain 
law on homicide as appearing on or in the first azone, and Aristotle, who stated that 
the laws of Solon were written upon kyrbeis, is said by Hesychius * to have written 
eight books on the Solonian arones. Evidently the references here are not to material 
objects on which the laws were written, but to subdivisions or chapters of the code, 
numbered according to material axones on which they had originally been inscribed. 
Similarly Didymus’ * work on the Solonian axones probably was devoted to the 
laws themselves and was little or not at all concerned with the format of their 
publication. Certain sections of the law might thus be referred to as the first, the 
tenth, or sixteenth azones—all of which Plutarch 27 mentions specifically —even 
though they were written upon /yrbeis or stelae. Material testimony that such is 
the case is given by a fragment of the top of a large marble stele found in the Agora,”* 
inscribed with Draco’s law on homicide, and headed boldly Azone One. Obviously 
this stele is not one of Solon’s revolving wooden shafts, and makes no pretence at 
imitating one, yet it bears upon its face a copy of what was written upon the first 
Solonian “axle.” 

But if the original laws were designated by axones on which they occurred, mate- 
rial axones must have been primordial. If so, how explain their apparent neglect 
until a period three hundred years after Solon, when the kyrbeis in turn had been 
abandoned? 


HistoricaL RECONSTRUCTION 


Doubiless a full knowledge of the growth of the Athenian constitution as a 
written code would make the answer plain. Actually our knowledge is slight, though 
certain steps along the way can be reconstructed with reasonable assurance. Quite 
possibly Draco’s laws were unwritten, so that the tale may begin with Solon. Ap- 
parently he sweepingly revised the earlier political organization and civil jurispru- 
dence. Of Draco’s code only the law on homicide was kept. We may suppose then 
that the whole new code was inscribed on wooden axones, set up upon the Acropolis 
at the end of the seventh century. But there is nowhere any evidence that Solon 
altered the Athenian religious calendar or revised the sacrificial regulations, and if 
there is no reason to doubt that the previous festivals were unchanged, there is no 
reason to suppose that Solon systematized them or committed them to writing. 
Like the Roman Fasti before the twelve tables were set up, they may have been 
wholly in the care of the priests. But with the sixth century comes Peisistratos. As a 
strictly constitutional tyrant, it is improbable that he made any written alterations 
in Solon’s laws.** It is certain, however, that he introduced or greatly developed the 

* Against Aristokratos, or. 23, 35; (App., 4) 2 Rose, p. 20, |. 1; (App., 7) 

36 Plutarch, Sol. 1; (App., 12). This may also apply to the work by Seleukos on the Solonian azones. 
(Suidas, s.v. ὀργεῶνες) 

27 Sol. 24; 19; 23; (App., 12); ef. Harpocration, s.v. ὅτι of trointoi...-Kai ᾽σΣόλων ἐν εἰκοστῇ 
πρότῃ τῶν νόμων. 28 JG. 13, 115. 

29 Herodotus 1, 59, says that Peisistratos made no change in the θέσμα. 
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Panathenaic festival, and as a temple builder, a systematizer and reviver of past 
traditions, we should expect him to codify the religious practices of Athens and to 
set up in conjunction with the older azones which contained the nomoi a new set of 
similar objects to contain the thysioi. These new axones might be the kyrbeis, the 
change in name being due either to the change in content or to a change in form or 
material. 

Before the end of the century the tyrants were overthrown and the basic organi- 
zation of the state radically revised by Cleisthenes. How would these reforms be 
recorded? Possibly by erasing and rewriting directly on the Solonian axones; more 
probably, I think, by the addition of supplemental axones, similar to the earlier ones. 
There would be little reason to set up a whole new file, for doubtless a great deal of 
Solon’s jurisprudence was preserved. And there is no reason to suppose any altera- 
tions or additions to the kyrbeis at this time. Current decrees of the state, however, 
were by the fifth century carved upon convenient slabs of marble, such as those of 
the well known Hekatompedon inscription. When the Athenians fled to Salamis at 
the approach of the Persians, the axones were probably left behind. For according to 
Aristophanes *° they were of the height of a man, as one would expect of public 
inscriptions. To be suitable for columns of writing each should be at least .50 m. wide. 
Plutarch mentions the sixteenth axrone, and even though in the early fifth century 
there may have been less than sixteen of these two-meter shafts it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the fugitives from the threatened city would have burdened themselves 
with such clumsy timbers. Possibly they might have taken the newer kyrbevis, for 
there would probably have been only two or three of them. But the logical thing to 
do with the azones, would be to bury them. If this was not done, the chances are 
that the desperate defenders of the Acropolis used the beams to bolster their 
““wooden walls,” as Herodotos * graphically relates. 

On the return from Salamis the axones, if they had been buried, would probably be 
found to be not greatly damaged. If the Persians had dug them up, they would cer- 
tainly not have carried them off. If, however, they were left in place, it is hard to see 
how they could have escaped the fire. The kyrbeis, if they had gone to Salamis would 
not have suffered at all. Whatever was preserved would be put back at once upon 
the Acropolis; whatever was destroyed would be replaced by new axones, probably 
made in the emergency again of wood, with the Solonian laws reinscribed from 
memory. 

Then comes a most important change. Ephialtes, a decade or two later, trans- 
ferred “‘the axones and the kyrbeis down from the acropolis” to the new seat of 
government, the Agora, and set them up in the Bouleuterion, the only public build- 
ing that seems to have survived the Persian sack.*? But Ephialtes was not content 
with moving the written code, he proceeded also to reform the constitution. Whether 
because the old axones were becoming illegible or decrepit or because the new re- 
vision was very fundamental, the process of amendment by addition may not have 
been employed this time. To explain the exclusive use of the term kyrbeis during 
the next century, I suspect that all the laws, political and civil, were reinscribed on 
objects which resembled in form and material those which previously held only 

30 Ety. Mag., col. 547, s.v. kupBeis; (App., δ) 31 viii, 51. 32 Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 222. 
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the sacred regulations. In such a case, the civil as well as the religious laws would 
all now be upon kyrbeis. Perhaps the reinscription might not take place until the 
Stoa Basileus was completed (about 430-415 B.c.),** a whole new set of kyrbeis being 
made for a special situation there, while the old wooden axones were perhaps left at 
the Bouleuterion and thence eventually transferred to the Prytaneum, where Pole- 
mon reported them to be, at the beginning of the second century, and where they 
survived in worshipful desuetude to an age of five hundred years or more.** Such a 
history would explain Aristophanes’ allusion to the πελαργῶν κύρβεσιν, while he 
makes no mention of axones; and would justify Aristotle’s statement, a century 
later, that the laws of Solon were set up on /kyrbeis in the Stoa Basileus. 

The fact that Lysias refers several times to the kyrbeis and never to the arones 
might also be advanced in support of the theory that by the last quarter of the fifth 
century all the laws were upon kyrbeis, were it not that Lysias happens to be 
wholly concerned with religious regulations. But in another direction Lysias’ ora- 
tion against Nicomachus is most illuminating, for it marks a third general recen- 
sion of the Athenian laws. Just what changes had been made between the time 
when the laws were set up in the Stoa and 410 we cannot say, but in 410 a general 
revision was authorized, which though interrupted in 404, was continued and com- 
pleted probably in the early years of the fourth century. It appears from the first 
oration of Andocides,** that when the revision began, the laws then current —that 
is to say, those upon the kyrbeis, with such additions as may have been made since 
the mid century —were to be discarded, and the Council was to govern tempo- 
rarily by the revived laws of Solon and Draco—perhaps still legible upon the old 
axones— until such time as the nomothetes had compiled a new code. As new laws 
were drafted they were to be set forth upon σανίδες (wooden stelae?) for criticism,’ 
and when publicly approved they were to be inscribed upon a wall set up in the 
Stoa. By very good fortune four fragments of this wall, the latest ones found in the 
excavations in the Agora in 1933, have been identified by Oliver. ** The wall was 
made of marble slabs, 0.117 m. thick, inscribed on both faces. From one face we 
have a fragment of a law regarding the maintenance of the fleet, written in the old 
Attic alphabet, in lines which, as restored, would measure about a meter long. 
Lettering for half that length is preserved. Elsewhere on the same face was a reli- 
gious calendar, inscribed likewise in the Attic alphabet, but in columns only 0.90-- 
0.30 m. wide. On the reverse of the wall was a continuation of the calendar arranged 
in similar columns, but written in the Ionic alphabet. On this side, at least, the 
columns were arranged quite without regard for the vertical joints between the 
marble slabs. 

Now according to Lysias, when Nichomachus commenced his labors, he under- 
took to transcribe the laws of Solon in four months, but actually spent six years at 
the task. Since Ionic script was officially adopted in 403, it would appear that Nichom- 
achus had then completed both sections of which there are remains in Attic 
script. That is, the civil code was finished and a start had been made at inscribing 
the calendar upon the wall, before the interruption of the Thirty Tyrants in 404. 


33 Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 53. 3 Cf. Pausanias i, X VIII, 3; (App., 9) 
% De Myst. i, 81-4. 36 Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 5 ff. 
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Lysias declared that upon Nichomachus’ second appointment he should have 
finished his work in thirty days, but had lingered over it for four years. This seems 
an unconscionable time to be occupied wholly with completing the publication of 
the calendar. The only apparent excuse for such slow progress is that a second 
revision of all the laws, called for by the decree of Teisamenes, and the attendant 
public scrutiny, led to long delay before the stone cutters could start to inscribe upon 
the wall. In the first part of his oration,*? when speaking of the laws of Solon, Lysias 
makes no reference to kyrbeis, but in the later part where he is considering religious 
matters he refers ** to the sacrifices contained on the kyrbeis and the stelae,*® and 
he seems to make clear the distinction between the two forms of exposition by con- 
trasting ancestral sacrifices according to the kyrbeis,*° with those on the stelae as 
written by Nichomachus.*' It is reasonable to suppose that the stelae were the 
σανίδες, on which the laws were temporarily displayed for public consideration, 
and where they may have remained for a year or more before final transcription. 
Likewise, toward the end of the century, Plato * mentions kyrbeis and stelae as 
the places for written laws. He, too, makes no mention of axones. Draco’s law on 
homicide, preserved as the first axone of Solon’s code, had been, in accordance with 
a decree of 409-8 * definitely set apart from all the rest, perhaps from veneration 
of its great antiquity, engraved upon a marble stele erected in front of the Royal 
Stoa. And with the completion of the new code upon the wall, in the early years of 
the fourth century, the kyrbeis which had preceded it in the Stoa Basileus, being 
neither very venerable nor of any current force, were doubtless scrapped, while the 
remainder of the ancient laws, on their ancient wooden axones, seem to have been 


preserved for students in the Bouleterion, or.perhaps by that time in the Prytaneum. 
Plutarch’s quotation from Cratinus, therefore, would fit the period of the younger 
playwright of that name, rather than that of the elder one. 


ANTIQUARIAN Discussions oF Form AND NAME 


By the middle of the fourth century, the kyrbeis having quite disappeared, the 
antiquaries would naturally begin to discuss the etymology of their incomprehensi- 
ble name, and toward the end of the century to describe their form, either as being 
like that of the persistent axones, or as of one of a number of other fantastic shapes, 
probably suggested by equally fantastic derivations of the name. So great indeed 
became the confusion of ancient authors as to the form and meaning of the name, 
that Oliver “ has advanced the theory that the /yrbevts had no material existence 
whatsoever, and that the name was only an abstract term for the code of laws as a 
whole. Such complete dematerialization seems to me unwarranted, since no writer 
of antiquity casts any doubt upon the substantiality of the kyrbeis, while Lysias, 
Plato and Aristotle, all reputable authorities, speak of them as familiar objects, and 
Anaximenes, as we have seen, is said to have reported their physical transportation 
from the Acropolis to the Agora. The hypothesis that the kyrbets were destroyed 


37 Against Nichomachus, or. 30. 38 Tdem., 17, 1. 7; (App., 8) 

39 Assuming the correctness of Taylor’s substitution of στυλῶν for εὔπλων and ὅπλων in the mss. 
40 Tdem., 18, ll. 14 ff. 41 Tdem., 21, ll. 3-4. 42 Polit. 298 D; (App., 11) 
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shortly after 400, while the earliest discussion of name or form that we know is to be 
dated half a century later, is quite sufficient to explain the confusion. In fifty years, 
unchecked tradition and imagination, even though less fertile than that of the 
Greeks, can work wonders. 

The earliest of these pronouncements are those quoted from Theophrastus,* of 
the mid-fourth century. There is no discussion of form or material, and the name is 
derived from the κορυβάντων, “for they are like copies of the sacred law of the Cory- 
bantes.”” A score of years later Phanias the Eresian “ is said to have derived the 
name from the κύρβις, which bound properties. Then at the beginning of the second 
century we have the statement of Aristophanes of Byzantium ‘’ that “‘they are 
similar to the axones, except that the axones contain the laws and the kyrbeis the 
sacrifices,” with a description doubtless suggested by the axones which were then 
extant. 

At the same period Eratosthenes is said ** to have stated that they were “‘tri- 
angular, not quadrangular.”’ From this we might suppose that he was contradicting 
some previous description; actually the phrase is probably a throwback from a later 
contradiction, for very shortly afterward Polemon,** in his wholesale criticism of 
Eratosthenes, is cited as having said that the arones were quadrangular in shape, 
were preserved in the Prytaneum, inscribed on all their faces, and presented at 
times the appearance of being triangular when turned to the sharp edge of theangle. 
The underlying facts of this dispute we can only guess, for the writings of neither 
Eratosthenes nor Polemon have come down to us, but if the one is reputed to have 
said that the kyrbets are triangular, and the other to have said that on the contrary the 
axones were quadrangular, then Eratosthenes probably stated that both were alike 
triangular, and Polemon, correcting a real or an assumed error on the evidence of 
the axones which were before his eyes, insisted that these, at least, were quadrangu- 
lar, while saying nothing at all about the vanished kyrbeis: At any rate, the state- 
ment and rebuttal seem to have been generally accepted by writers from then to 
now, in an easy formula; kyrbeis triangular, avones quadrangular. And the triangular 
form of the kyrbeis has been explained in various ways. 

Apollodorus, some forty years later, in his writing on the gods, says, according to 
the probably accurate account of Harpocration,®® that “the kyrbeis are upright 
stones, called from their position stelae, but from the conformation at the top, on 
account of their tapering (κεκορυφῶσθαι) kyrbeis, being in shape also like the Per- 
sian bonnet (κυρβασίαν) set upon the head.” This seems to be a rather desperate 
attempt to explain earlier statements that the same laws were on stelae and on 
kyrbeis, coupled with a notion of triangularity and a surfeit of word resemblances. 
It is the earliest suggestion that the kyrbeits were of stone, an unconscious reflec- 
tion perhaps from the word stelae. In a similar citation, the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius * makes it appear that Apollodorus was writing about an ancient form of 
object no longer used in his day. 


% Loe. cit.; (App., 10, 15) “4 Etym. Mag., col. 547, s.v. κύρβεις; (App.. δ) 

47 Tbid., reading Θυσίας for οὐσίας. 48 Thid. 49 Harpocration, s.v. ἄξονες; (App., 6) 
50S.v. κύρβεις; (App. 6). See also Schol. on Aris., loc. cit.; (App., 15) and Photius, loc. cit.; (App., 10) 
51 iv, 280; (App., 14) 
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By the time of Pollux, toward the end of the second century of our era, the axones 
had apparently disappeared, for we get from him the following definition :* “‘ bronze 
deltoi, [objects] on which of old the laws were written — both those relating to re- 
ligious matters and to political institutions. The kyrbets on the one hand were tri- 
angular planks like pyramids on which laws were written, the bronze axones on the 
other hand were four-sided, bearing laws. Now in ancient days both arones and 
kyrbeis were preserved on the Acropolis. Later, in order that all might be able to 
read them, they were transferred to the prytaneum and the agora.” Pollux doubtless 
substituted “prytaneum” for “bouleuterion” in the quotation from Anaximenes, 
because that had been the ultimate resting place of the arones. It is harder to see 
why he called them bronze, for Plutarch’s observation clearly shows them to be of 
wood, and Aulus Gellius * refers to them as azxibus ligneis. Evidently even the 
‘slight remains” which Plutarch saw had disappeared during the second century. 
Perhaps light could be thrown by the context in which Pollux found this phrase 
“bronze deltoi,” if we knew it, but of that more anon. The strange suggestion that 
pyramids were used for long inscriptions is probably simply a misinterpretation 
of the puzzling “triangular” form of Eratosthenes. 

Later writers add little information, though from the Etymologicum Magnum,* 
we have the suggestion on unstated authority, that the name kyrbeis may be de- 
rived from κύρβιες, since the affairs of the gods must be hidden, or from the fact 
that the regulations are fixed (κυρωθῆναι) by being written down. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ForM 


Probably the truth of the matter is that none of the ancients whose opinions have 
reached us had any knowledge of the origin or meaning of the word kyrbeis, though 
axone, being the common word for axle, was clear. Nor, unless we accept the definite 
statements of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and the presumed statement of Eratos- 
thenes, that they were like the axones, have we any credible suggestion as to their 
form. For all those who attempted to describe them seem to have lived too late to 
have seen them, and even the frequent statements that kyrbeis and axones were of 
different form, seem all to stem from Polemon’s diatribe, written a full century and 
a half after Cratinus signaled the destruction of the kyrbevs. 

If, however, we assume that the two were of similar shape, the problem becomes 
easy, for there are three quite independent descriptions of the axones, all reasonably 
clear and not seriously contradictory. The first is by the aforementioned Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, who at the beginning of the second century B.c. must have 
seen the azones in a fair state of preservation. With minor rectification of the text 
in the Etymologicum Magnum, we learn from him that azones and kyrbeis are 
similar except for content, that both have the appearance of large plinths as high 
as a man, having fitted on them quadrangular flat-faced pieces of wood or beams 
(the word ξύλα as used in the Erechtheum inscription clearly means “‘beam,” 
while, in general, cavis is used for “‘plank’’), which are covered with writings, and 
are so pivoted at each end that they can be moved and turned around by readers 
(fig. 1). Three centuries later, when Plutarch wrote, the axones were in fragmentary 

52 Onom. viii, 128 ff.; (App., 13) 53 11, 12; (App., 3) 54 Col. 547; (App., δ) 55 Thid. 
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condition. As we have seen, he simply says that they were of wood and revolved 
in enclosing frames. Finally under the word ἄξονες in the Etymologicum Magnum,** 
we are informed on unspecified authority, that the azones were quadrangular pieces 
of wood (again the word ξύλα) which reach from the floor to the ceiling and turn on 
pins. It is, of course, doubtful that tables of the law reached to the ceiling of any 
normal stoa, for public rescripts would hardly be posted far above the level of the 
eye. Probably we should substitute for “floor” and 
“ceiling” words like sill and lintel, the horizontal 
members of the fixed surrounding frame in which 
a group of axones were pivoted to form as a whole 
a block or slab, about as high as a man. How wide 
these plinths were is nowhere stated; if they were 
approximately square, say two meters high by two 
meters wide, they would fit well in the intercolum- 
niations of a portico like the Royal Stoa, or that 
of the older royal palace on the Acropolis. 

The individual azones were, then, apparently 
upright beams with flat quadrangular faces on 
which the laws were written, probably in a single 
column on each face. Pivots at top and bottom 
would permit the several faces of the prisms to be 
turned successively to the front. So far the interpretation of the ancient descriptions 
seems so obvious that it is hard to see why any difficulty should be found, yet truth 
to tell, few if any archaeologists who have written on the subject have thought it 
obvious. Peculiarly perplexing is the confusion shown by Sir James Frazer.** With 
his encyclopaedic vision he notes the following passage from Erman’s Travels in 
Siberia,®® undertaken in 1827. “‘In the middle of the table at which the chief func- 
tionaries (of the court of Justice at Dorpat) sit, stand some triangular prisms, about 
a foot high and five inches wide, turning on vertical axes, and inscribed on their 
oblong upright surfaces with maxims of law. The description given by Greek writers 
of the &€oves or tablets joined together so as to form a prism revolving on a vertical 
axis and on which the laws of Solon were inscribed . . . hardly allow us to doubt that 
we have in this instance a usage of antiquity preserved without the least change for 
two thousand years. These inscribed tablets are here named Mirrors of Justice.” 
Yet though Frazer evidently saw the force of this illuminating parallel, he neverthe- 
less says: “the laws of Solon... were engraved on quadrangular wooden tablets . . . 
which were fitted together and turned on pivots, so that they could be shifted round 
at the reader’s convenience. Each tablet was engraved on both sides.” 55 He does 
not say how he imagined the tablets to be fitted together, but he evidently pictured 
the resulting axones as flat two-faced slabs, not prisms at all. 

But those who grant the axones to be prisms are still uncertain as to their form 
in cross section, which unfortunately is not clearly stated in any of the three lucid 
descriptions cited above, for the phrase “ 


Fic. 1.—FraME or Four AXoONES 
with CoLtumNs oF ΤΈΧΤ IN Con- 
TINUOUS PLANE 


quadrangular beams” may indicate a 
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square cross section, or mean only that the flat surfaces, on which the laws were 
written, were quadrangular. And Aristophanes’ statement that kyrbeis and axones 
were alike quadrangular beams, must be reconciled with the contemporaneous or 
slightly earlier statement of Eratosthenes—to be inferred from Polemon’s contra- 
diction—that both kyrbets and axones were triangular. Either Eratosthenes or 
Aristophanes was altogether wrong, or axones and kyrbeis were three-sided prisms 
with four-sided faces, or four-sided pyramids with three-sided faces. This last form 
seems, in spite of Pollux acceptance, an incredibly bad one, both on account of the 
space occupied and the awkwardness of fitting an inscription to a triangular plaque. 
Polemon’s hypercritical correction of Eratosthenes is modified, however, for while 
he says that the axones were quadrangular in shape, he adds that they appear to be 
triangular at times when they are turned to the narrow edge of the corner. Or his 
statement may be equally well translated to the effect that the arones are quad- 
rangular in appearance and are seen to be triangular only when turned edgewise! 
Actually a post with either three or four flattened sides would be a reasonable 
object on which to write public inscriptions, and both forms were used in stone in 
classic times. 


SUGGESTED ORIGIN AND ForM 


Now, regardless of the date at which the alphabet came to Greece, I feel confident 
that its first use was not for commercial purposes. For a merchant’s accounts can 
be easily kept by means of a short series of pictographic or formal symbols to denote 
his wares, plus a numerical system of tallies. Where a phonetic alphabet first be- 
comes essential is in the writing of proper names. Carpenter * has presented the 


ingenious and reasonable hypothesis that the Greek alphabet was the invention of 
some scholar who spoke Greek and knew both the Phoenician script and the Cypriote 
syllabic system. He points to Rhodes as the probable site of the synthesis. I would 
add that at Rhodes a list of eponymous priests served for dating, as did that of the 
priestesses of Athena at Lindos,” a sanctuary traditionally founded by Danaus 
(the so-called “‘chronicle” of Athena Lindia lists a bronze lebes given by Cadmus, 
inscribed with Phoenician letters). A similar list of the priestesses of Argive Hera 
was considered one of the oldest, if not the very oldest chronology in Greece; Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus “ dates by it an event which took place in the third generation 
before the Trojan war. Without claiming any such antiquity for the written record, 
it may be assumed that the traditional chronology would have been inscribed as 
soon as inscribing became possible at Rhodes and Lindos and Argos. Perhaps for this 
particular purpose some emissary from the shrine of Hera may have brought back 
from that of Lindian Athena the first Greek alphabet, which would naturally be 
quickly adopted by the logographers of other sanctuaries for their own chronologies 
and calendars. 


61 In a paper read at meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, Philadelphia, Dec. 1937; 
see AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 125. 

82 Cf. Blinkenberg, ‘“‘Die lindische Tempelchronik” (Kleine Texte, ed. Leitzmann), p. 4, note to |. 1 
and B. III; ef. Diodor. 5, 58 and Hiller v. Gaertringen in RE. suppl. v, pp. 821, 825. 

6s Cf. fragments of ai ἱέρειαι ἐν &pye: by Hellanicus of Lesbos in Miiller, Fr. Hist. Graec. i, pp. 
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Such lists of names would certainly not be at first incised on bronze or cut in 
stone, but rather would be painted on plaster or on whitened wood, and it cannot 
be too emphatically reiterated that in primitive societies planks made by sawing are 
expensive and very rare. The broad axe is the normal primitive tool for dressing 
timber. With it a skillful workman can quickly transform a round log into a squared 
beam, with smooth faces. But to hew a round log down to a plank-like stele would be 
both laborious and wasteful. The triangular form, while less wasteful than the 
plank, is more so than the squared post, and at first sight seems quite unjustified. 
But its peculiar advantages appear when one is concerned with an inscription too 
long for a single post. Planks can be placed side by side to form a wall, with no loss 
of writing area, but if square posts are so placed, half the total surface is sacrificed. 
For all four sides to be legible, square posts must 
be set at least a meter apart. Or if, to save space, 
such posts are pivoted, it will be found that they 
must still be separated, for the diagonal of a square 
is greater than the side. Triangular prisms, how- 
ever, can be set so that the faces form a continuous 
surface, as with planks, and yet be rotated singly 
or in unison (fig. 2). The simple device of a con- 
tinuous cord carried around one axle after another 
would ensure simultaneous rotation. The advan- 
tage of the triangular form depends, therefore, 
entirely on arrangement in a row of revolving 


shafts. Conversely it follows that axones turning 2-—Axones Turnep Towarp 


THE EpGE, with ONE DEMOUNTED 


in a row, should logically be triangular rather than 


quadrangular in section. In elevation, of course, 
each face would be quadrangular, as would the continuous surface formed by the 
juxtaposed prisms (fig. 1). 

Pollux, we have seen, lists both arones and kyrbeis under the heading δέλτοι 
χαλκαῖ and the word δέλτος is used customarily in the fifth century for the ob- 
jects on which permanent inscriptions are written. Δελτογράφημα are rescripts of an 
official nature, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus calls the twelve tables of the Roman 
Law the δώδεκα δέλτοι © and also refers to certain ἱεραὶ δέλτοι 56 which may have 
been akin to the chronicles of the Argive Hereum. Other terms which are used for 
tablets on which public writings are posted, such as stelae, pinakes, sanides, are 
words of general significance, but deltos has no general meaning. The only apparent 
etymological connection of the word is with 5éAta, which being the name of a tri- 
angular letter, was also applied to the triangular alluvial area at a river’s mouth. 
Whence we may surmise that deltos was first applied to those things on which per- 
manent records were written, at a time when such inscriptions were regularly put on 
triangular posts, whether turning azones or fixed shafts of wood or stone or bronze. 
And since Herodotus 51 used a diminutive, δελτίον, for portable wax-faced tablets, 
we must suppose that deltos had lost its limited formal significance well before the 
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fifth century, and that its original use might therefore easily antedate the time of 
Solon. 


SUGGESTED ORIGIN OF NAME 


As for the δέλτοι χαλκαῖ, though the axones were certainly of wood, there is no 
reason why the kyrbeis might not have been of bronze, as indeed the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes says they were. And a difference in material would explain the differ- 
ence in name better than a difference in original content, since at the end of the fifth 
century both civil and religious laws appear to have been on kyrbeis. The name then 
should be an indication of material. We may imagine the original laws of Solon — 
civil only—set up on wooden axones, to which, perhaps under Peisistratos, the re- 
ligious calendar was added on similar azones, only now, with fitting ostentation, 
made of bronze and called something like “‘the bronze axones,”’ or simply “bronzes.” 
The code of Cleisthenes we may imagine to be also inscribed on either bronze or 
wood, but when by the end of the fifth century, the current laws, still further re- 
vised, were set up in the new Stoa Basileus, they would be all on “‘bronzes,”’ both 
civil and religious, while the venerable wooden axones were kept for reference and 
reverence, not for use, in the Bouleuterion or Prytaneum. 

It is perhaps significant that the first codified laws of Rome were engraved on 
twelve “‘tables” —“‘ai δῶδεκα δέλτοι᾽᾽ -- οἵ unknown form, set up in 457-450 B.c., 


after a commission had spent two years in Greece studying the Solonian Code and 
other Greek laws.** These tables were of bronze.*® Cratinus’ jesting allusion to the 
fate of the discarded kyrbeis is more certainly significant, for the comedian knew 
them at first hand, and he undoubtedly characterizes them specifically. He says the 


kyrbeis “now are used to roast our barley corn.”” Obviously stone shafts or plaques 
could be of no use in roasting barley. Conceivably wooden kyrbeis might become 
fuel, but the act of roasting corn seems too particular to be named if fuel in general 
was meant. Had he been referring only to fire wood, he would have been more apt 
to say that the kyrbeis were used to “cook our meals” or perhaps “‘ warm our hearths.” 
Besides, Greek fuel usually consisted of faggots or charcoal, not of large pieces of 
timber. A special interpretation is suggested by the word φρύγουσιν, which Cra- 
tinus uses for roasting. Apparently a definite vessel was dedicated to this purpose. 
Pollux says 7° that the vessel in which barley was roasted was called the phrygeus, 
and that Theopompos in the “Sirens” equates this with “mortar, oil flask,’ what- 
ever that may mean. But he says further that the phrygeus is also called a seison, or 
shaker. To judge from this other name the phrygeus must have been something 
that could be agitated above the fire, so that the grain it held might be dried without 
burning. Our corn-popper and coffee-roaster are perhaps modern equivalents, in 
function at least. Now such a utensil not only could not be of stone or wood, it is 
even questionable if it could be of earthenware, for earthenware, unless of peculiar 
fabric, cannot be held dry over a fire without cracking. There is a probability, there- 
fore, that the phrygeus was of metal, and hollow metal kyrbeis pivoted to turn like 

Livy, iii, 81. 

69 Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Arch. iii, 37) notes that Ancus Martius had previously caused the 
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axones might easily have suggested the barley roaster to the comedian and to his 
audience. Following this course of reasoning the etymology of kyrbeis should be 
connected with some ancient word signifying bronze, of such limited use that it 
had become quite obsolete before the fourth century and its original meaning been 
wholly forgotten. I can suggest nothing better than a metathesis to κύρβις from 
something like κύπρις, which on the analogy of the Latin word “‘cuprum,” might 
mean “copper” or perhaps “‘Cypriote.” If this derivation is no more solidly founded 
than those of antiquity, it is no less so, and has the advantage of some degree of 
plausibility. 
EPILOGUE 

With the adoption of marble instead of wood or bronze as the fitting repository 
for public documents, revolving deltot naturally became impracticable,” but the 
ingenious device seems not to have been forgotten. Instead, its service was trans- 


- 
Fic. 3.—AxoNneEs ForminG Periak-_ Fic. 4. -- ΡΕΒΙΑΚΤΟΙ Formine Con- 
Tot, TURNED AS IN TRANSITION BE- TINUOUS SCENE 
TWEEN Two SCENES 


ferred from Themis to Thespis, and in the texts of Pollux ” and Vitruvius ™ the 
axones appear as the periaktoi of the late Greek stage. According to these authors, on 
either side of the three entrance doors in the rear wall of the Greek stage were 
scenic panels composed of painted periaktoi, so devised as to present different views 
when the locality of the dramatic action changed. Vitruvius says that these panels 
are called periaktot because they contain “‘machinae—versatiles trigonae,”’ the three 
faces of which are decorated in different ways, so that by turning them, different 
scenes can be presented to the view (fig. 3). Apparently the rear wall of the stage had 
five more or less similar openings in it, three being practical entrances, while the end 
ones were blocked with the periaktoi, as if one looked through to open vistas beyond. 
Each view must have been formed of the faces of several shafts, for even if the 
panel filled only a door-like niche, it would be at least two meters wide, an excessive 
width for a single prism (fig. 4). 

τι The restoration of axones in the form of four-vaned paddle wheels, based by Kumanides (Ἐφ. 1885, 
pp. 215-218, figs. 1-3) on an inscribed marble fragment found in Athens in 1885, hardly deserves serious 
consideration. The fragment is much too small for any certainty as to its original shape or even as to the 
nature of its contents, while from the structural point of view the resulting machine, improbable in 
wood, would be fantastic in stone. This restoration has, however, been accepted by Sondhaus, de Sol. 
leg., p. 4, and Cook, Zeus, ii, pp. 1093-1095, note 1, fig. 935. 72 Onom. iv, 126. 3 y, 6, 8. 
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Since we have no reference to periaktot before Vitruvius, it is impossible to say 
how early the Greek drama made use of them. But with the Solonian azones before 
their eyes, there is no reason why enterprising producers of plays should not have 
utilized these indicators of changing localities as early as the fifth century, perhaps 
in the intercolumniations of a low proscenium wall, like that at Priene, before the 
adoption of the elevated stage. Such “‘ wooden axones turning in enclosing frames,” 
four to a bay perhaps would be no great departure from the kyrbeis set in inter- 
columniations of the fifth-century Stoa Baseleius on the Athenian Agora, or the 
pre-Persian azxones of Solon in the portico of Theseus’ megaron ™ on the Acropolis. 
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APPENDIX 
1. Aristophanes, Aves, 1354. 
— νόμος 
παλαιὸς Ev τοῖς τῶν πελαργῶν κύρβεσιν. 
. Aristotle, Ath. Pol. ἢ, 2-4. 
-- ἀναγράψαντες δὲ τοὺς νόμους els τοὺς κύρβεις ἔστησαν ἐν τῇ στοᾷ τῇ βασιλείῳ καὶ 
dpooav χρήσεσθαι πάντες. 
. Aulus Gellius ii, 12. 
In legibus Solonis illis antiquissimis quae Athenis axibus ligneis incisae sunt — 
. Demosthenes, Against Aristokratos, or. 23, 35. Ed. J. H. Vance (Loeb). 
- ἀλλὰ πῶς; Ev τῷ ἄξονι εἴρηται᾽᾽ φησίν. 


The interpolated (&) is a restoration by Cobet. 
. Etymologicum Magnum (ed. Thos. Gaisford, Oxford, 1848). 
Col. 115, 1. 45. "A€oves: ξύλα ἦν τετράγωνα, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐδάφους μέχρι TOU ὀρόφου δίηκοντα, 


καὶ διά τινος περόνης στρεφόμενα, ἐφ ὧν ὁ: Σόλωνος νόμοι ἀπεγράφοντο, — —— 

Col. 547,1.45. Κύρβεις: αἱ τὰς τῶν θεῶν ἑορτὰς ἔχουσαι, ἤτοι ἀπὸ κατασκεῦης" toi γὰρ 
κυρβασταὶ, ἢ κύρβιες: ἐπεὶ τὰ τῶν θεῶν ἀποκρυπτόμενα δεῖ ἐϊῖναι. ᾿Ασκληπιάδης δὲ απὸ 
Κύρβεως τοῦ τὰς οὐσίας ὁρίσαντος ὥς φησι Φανίας ὁ ᾿Εφέσιος" ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ ταῦτα κυρωθῆναι 
τοῖς γράμμασιν. "Ερατοσθένης τριγώνους ἀυτὰς φησὶν εἶναι, οὗ τετραγώνους. ᾿Αριστοφάνης δὲ 
ὁμοίας εἶναι τοὶς ἄξοσι᾽ πλὴν ὅτι ὁι μὲν ἄξονες, νόμους᾽ αἱ δὲ κύρβεις, οὐσίας ἔχουσιν, ἀμφοτέρων 
δὲ τὸ κατασκεύασμα τοιοῦτον, πλινθεῖον μέγα ἀνδρόμηκες, ἡρμοσμένα ἔχοντα, καὶ γραμμάτων 
πλήρεις" ἑκατέρωθεν δὲ κνώδακας, ὥστε κινεῖσθαι καὶ περιφέρεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀναγινωσκόντων. 

In connection with the above passage two variants from fragmentary codices at Oxford (Cramer, 
Anec. Graec. ii, p. 455, ll. 15-26; i, p. 221, ll. 5-15) should be noted. The first occurrence of οὐσίας 
in the text of the Etymologicum makes sense, but not the second, in opposition to νόμους. The 
former of the two fragments cited has οὐσίας likewise, but the latter has θυσίας in both places. 
θυσίας is clearly to be preferred in the second occurrence. The name Φανίας ὁ ᾿Εφέσιος is unknown, 
and is doubtless a mistake for Φανίας ὁ ᾿Ερέσιος. In the former of the two codices cited the final 
phrase is μεταστρέφεσθαι ἀπὸ τῶν ἀναγινωσκόντων; in the latter it is περιστρέφεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἀναγινωσκόντον. 

. Harpocration, Lexicon, ed. Bekker, Berlin, 1833. 

*“A€ov1. of Σόλωνος νόμοι ἐν ξυλίνοις ἦσαν ἄξοσι γεγραμμένοι. Δημοσθένης ἐν τῷ kat’ Apioto- 
κράτους “ὡς ἐν τῷ ἄξονι eipntai’’. ἦσαν δὲ, ὥς φησι Πολέμων ἐν τοῖς ττρὸς ᾿Ερατοσθένην, τετρά- 
γωνοι τὸ σχῆμα, διασῴζονται δὲ ἐν τῷ πρυτανείῳ, γεγραμμένοι κατὰ πάντα τὰ μέρη. ποιοῦσι 
δ᾽ ενίοτε φαντασίαν τρίγωνον, ὅταν ἐπὶ τὸ στενὸν κλιθῶσι τῆς γωνίας. 

Κύρβεις: Λυκοῦργος ἐν τῷ περὶ τῆς ἱερείας, κύρβεις φησὶν ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐν τοῖς περὶ θεῶν, 
ἔχειν ἐγγεγραμμένονς τοὺς νόμους εἶναι δ᾽ αὐτοὺς λίθους ὀρθοὺς ἑστώτας, οὺς ἀπὸ μέν τῆς 
στάσεως στήλας, ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς εἰς ὕψος ἀναστάσεως διὰ τὸ κεκορυφῶσθαι κύρβεις ἐκάλουν, 


“Cf. AJA. xiii, 1939, pp. 290-298. 
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ὥσπερ καὶ κυρβασίαν τῆν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς τεθειμένην. ᾿Αριστοτέλης δ᾽ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων 
πολιτείᾷ φησὶν ᾿᾿ἀναγράψαντες δὲ τοὺς νόμους εἰς τοὺς κύρβεις ἔστησαν ἐν τῇ στοᾷ τῇ 
βασιλείᾳ. 

Ὃ κάτωθεν νόμος; “ὅτι γάρ᾽᾽ φησι “Bovotpogndov ἦσαν οἱ ἄξονες καὶ οἱ κύρβεις 
γεγραμμένοι, δεδήλωκεν Εὐφορίων ἐν τῷ ᾿Απολλοδώρῳ, ἢ ἐπεί᾽᾽ φησί “tos ἄξονας καὶ τοὺς 
κύρβεις ἄνωθεν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ακροπόλεως εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον καὶ τὴν ἀγορὰν μετέστησεν ᾿Εφιάλτης, 
ὥς φησιν ᾿Αναξιμένης ἐν Φιλιππικοῖς.᾽᾿ 
. Hesychius, list of works ascribed to Aristotle. (Rose, p. 20, 1. 1.) 
περὶ τῶν Σόλωνος ἀξόνων é. 

. Lysias, Against Nicomachus, Or. 30. Ed. W. R. Μ. Lamb (Loeb). 

17, ll. 7-8. --- - τὰς θυσίας τὰς ἐκ τῶν κύρβεων κὰι τῶν στηλῶν ---- (στηλῶν Taylor: 
εὔπλωλ, ὅπλων Mss.) 

18, ll. 14 ff. οἱ τοίνυν πρόγονοι τὰ ἐκ τῶν κύρβεων θύοντες μεγίστην καὶ εὐδαιμονεστάτην τῶν 
Ἑλληνίδων τὴν πόλιν παρέδοσαν, ὥστε ἄξιον ἡμῖν τὰς αὐτὰς ἐκείνοις θυσίας ποιεῖσθαι, 

20, Il. 1-2. αὐτίκα πέρυσιν ἱερὰ ἄθυτα τριῶν ταλάντων γεγένηται τῶν ἐν ταῖς κύρβεσι 
γεγραμμένων. 

41, ll. 8-4. ἐπειδὰν δὲ κατὰ τὰς στήλας ἃς οὗτος ἀνέγραψε, πολλὰ τῶν ἱερῶν καταλύεται. 
. Pausanias, Descrip. Graec. i, X VIII, 8. 
πλησίον δὲ πρυτανεῖον ἐστιν, ἐν ᾧ νόμοι τε οἱ Σολωνός εἰσι γεγραμμένοι 
. Photius, Lexicon. Ed. R. Porson, Cambridge, 1822. 

Κύρβεις: τοὺς κύρβεις φησὶν ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἐγγεγραμμένους ἔχειν τοὺς νόμους᾽ εἶναι (δὲ) 
λίθους ὀρθοὺς ἑστῶτας: ὡς ἀπὸ μὲν τῆς στάσεως στήλας καλεῖσθαι: ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς εἰς ὕψος 
παραστάσεως, διὰ τὸ κεκορυφῶσθαι, κύρβεις: ὥσπερ καὶ κυρβασίαν τὴν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς 
τεθειμένην᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλης δέ φησιν ἐν thi ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείαι' ἀναγράψαντες δὲ τοὺς νόμους 
εἰς τοὺς κύρβεις ἔστησαν ἐν τηῖ στοαῖ τηῖ βασιλίδι. 

Κύρβεις: τρίγωνοι ἄξονες ἢ πίνακες ἔχοντες τοὺς πολιτικοὺς νόμους καὶ τὰς δημοσίας 
ἀναγραφάς: εἴρηται δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ κεκορυφῶσθαι εἰς ὕψος" ἢ κατεσκειρῶσθαι ὡς ᾿Απολλόδωρος" 
Θεόφραστος δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν Κρητικῶν Κορυβάντων. τῶν γὰρ Κορυβαντικῶν ἱερῶν οἷον ἀντίγραφα 
αὐτοῦς εἶναι. 

Κύρβεις: τρίγωνοι πίνακες ἐν οἷς οἱ περὶ τῶν ἱερῶν νόμοι ἐγγεγραμμένοι ἦσαν κὰι οἱ πολι- 
τικοῖ᾽ καὶ ἄξονες δὲ ἐκαλοῦντο οἱ περὶ τῶν ἰδιωτικῶν ἔχοντες τοὺς νόμους καὶ τετράγωνοι. 

. Plato, Polit. 4981) 
εἴτε τινῶν ἰατρῶν καὶ κυβερνητῶν εἴτ᾽ ἄλλων ἰδιωτῶν ξυμβουλευόντων, γράψαντας ἐν 
κύρβεσι τισι καὶ στήλαις. 


2. Plutarch, Solon. Ed. B. Perrin (Loeb). 


i, 1. Δίδυμος ὁ γραμματικὸς ἐν τῇ περὶ τῶν ἀξόνων τῶν Σόλονος ἀντιγραφῇ πρὸς ᾿Ασκλη- 
πιάδην — - 


xix, 3. ὁ δὲ τρισκαιδέκατος ἄξον τοῦ Σόλωνος τὸν ὄγδοον ἔχει τῶν νόμων οὕτως αὐτοῖς 
ὀνόμασι γεγραμμένον. --- 
xxill, 8. ἃς γὰρ ἐν τῷ ἑκκαιδεκάτῳ τῶν ἀξόνων ὁρίζει τιμὰς τῶν ἐκκρίτων ἱερείων, 
xxiv, 1, καὶ πρῶτος ἄξων ἐστὶν ὁ τοῦτον περιέχων τὸν νόμον. . 
xxv, 1, 2. ᾿Ισχὺν δὲ τοῖς νόμοις πᾶσιν εἰς ἑκατὸν ἐνιαυτοὺς ἔδωκε: καὶ κατεγράφησαν eis 
ξυλίνους ἄξονας ἐν πλαισίοις περιέχουσι στρεφομένους, ὧν ἔτι καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐν Πρυτανείῳ λείψανα 
μικρὰ SieowzeTo’ καὶ προσηγορεύθησαν, ὡς ᾿Αριστοτέλης φησί, κύρβεις. καὶ Κρατῖνος ὁ κωμικὸς 
εἴρηκέ Trou" 
Πρὸς τοῦ Σόλωνος καὶ Δράκοντος οἷσι νῦν 
φρύγουσιν ἤδη τὰς κάχρυς τοῖς κύρβεσιν. 
ἔνιοι δέ φασιν ἴδιως ἐν οἷς ἱερὰ καὶ θυσίαι περιέχονται, κύρβεις, ἄξονας δὲ τοὺς ἄλλους 
ὠνομάσθαι. 
. Pollux, Onomasticon. Ed. E. Bethe, Leipzig, 1931. 
vii, 181. ἀγγεῖον δὲ ᾧ ἐνέφρυγον ὁ φρυγεὺς: Θεόπομπος γοῦν ἐν Σειρῆσι “ppuyevs” φησι 
“θυΐα λήκυθος.᾽᾽ ὁ δὲ φρυγεὺς καὶ σείσων καλεῖται: ὀνομαστέον δὲ καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν 
φρύττοντα φρυγέα. 
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Vili, 128. δέλτοι χαλκαῖ, als ἦσαν πάλαι ἐντετυπωμένοι Of νόμοι οἱ περὶ τῶν ἱερῶν Kai τῶν 
πατρίων. κύρβεις δὲ τρίγωνοι σανίδες πυραμοειδεῖς, οἷς ἦσαν ἐγγεγραμμένοι οἱ νόμοι. ἄξονες 
δὲ τετράγωνοι χαλκοῖ ἦσαν, ἔχοντες τοὺς νόμους. ἀπέκειντο δὲ οἵ τε κύρβεις καὶ οἱ ἄξονες ἐν 
ἀκροπόλει πάλαι’ αὖθις δ᾽ ἵνα πᾶσιν ἐξῇ ἐντυγχάνειν. εἰς το πρυτανεῖον καὶ τὴν ἀγορὰν μετε- 
κομίσθησαν: διὰ τοῦτο ἔλεγον τὸν κάτωθεν νόμον ἀντιτιθέντες πρὸς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν. 

14. Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius iv, 280. Ed. R. Merkel, Leipzig, 1854, Scholia ed. Keil. 

KupBias: στήλας. λέγει δὲ τοὺς ἄξονας, ἐν οἷς of νόμοι γράφονται, ὡς ᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ 
κωμικός. ᾿Απολλόδωρος δέ φησι, πᾶσαν δημοσίαν γραφὴν καὶ νόμους κύρβιν καλεῖσθαι, ὅτι 
οἱ ἀρχαῖοι λίθους ἱστάντες [εἰώθεσαν] τὰ δόξαντα ἀναγράφειν, ots μὲν ἀπὸ τῆς στάσεως 
στήλας, κύρβεις δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς εἰς ὕψος ἀνατάσεως διὰ τὸ ἀπο[ίκεκορυφῶσθαι, ἢ οἷον κύρφεις. 
ὕστερον δὲ [εἰς] ξύλα λελευκωμένα γράφοντες ὀμοίως ἐκάλεσαν. κύρβις οὖν ἢ περιέχουσα τὰς 
ἱερὰς ἀναγραφὰς οὕτως λεγομένας ἐστίν. 

Κύρβιας: κύρβεις λέγουσιν, ὡς ᾿Ερατοσθένης, τοὺς ἄξονας καλουμένους ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἐν οἷς οἱ 
νόμοι περιέχονται. 

Ed. Wellauer, Leipzig, 1828. 
——— 61 δὲ ακριβέστεροι, ἄξονας μὲν, τετραγώνους λίθους" κύρβεις δὲ, τριγώνους. ᾽ν ἀμφο- 
τέροις δὲ νόμοι ἦσαν γεγραμμένοι ᾿Αθήνῃσι. [ἐνταῦθα δὲ κυρβιάς φησι πινακάς τινας γῆς 
περίοδον περιέχοντας]. 
. Scholiast on Aristophanes, Aves, 1854. Ed. Dibner, Didot, Paris, 1855. 

Κύρβεις, χαλκαὶ σανίδες ἔνθα τοὺς νόμους γράφουσι. κατὰ δὲ ἐνίους, ἄξονες τρίγωνοι Ev ols 
ἦσαν οἱ τῶν πόλεων νόμοι γεγραμμένοι καὶ αἱ δημοσίαι ἱεροποιίαι. (καθάπερ καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
ἐν τὴ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείᾳ φησι καὶ ᾿Απολλόδωρος. κύρβιες δὲ ἤ τοι παρὰ τὸ κεκορυ- 
φῶσθαι εἰς ὕψος ἀνατεταμένον, ἢ ἀπὸ τῶν Κορυβάντων. ἐκείνων γὰρ εὕρημα, ὥς φησι Θεό- 
φραστος ἐν τῷ περὶ εὐσεβείας.) φησὶ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἀληθῆ εἶναι τὸν περὶ τῶν πελαργῶν 
λόγον. ὁμοίως δὲ αὐτοῖς ποιεῖν καὶ τοὺς ἀερόποδας. — — — 


A GREEK SILVER PHIALE IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM! 


AND THE Licut It THrows On GREEK EMBossED METALWORK (Toreutice) OF THE 
FirtH CENTURY B.C. AND ON THE “CALENE”’ PHIALAI MESOMPHALOI 
OF THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


Tue Metropolitan Museum recently acquired a Greek silver phiale decorated with 
two extraordinarily fine figured friezes in relief? (figs. 1-6). A short account of this 
bowl appeared in the Museum Bulletin of January 1940. In the following article, in 
three sections, I shall try (1) to discuss in more detail the interpretation of the sub- 
jects represented and the fifth-century date of the bowl; (2) to examine its technique 
and the light it throws on Greek embossed metalwork (toreutice) of the fifth century, 
reinterpreting in this connection some familiar and much disputed literary texts; 
(3) to establish its relationship to the Hellenistic terracotta phialai with similar 
subjects through a new analysis of the technique of these terracotta phialai. 


I 
THE SILVER PHIALE 
First, then, let us look at and enjoy the bowl in detail. The shape is that of the 
phiale mesomphalos—a shallow bowl with central boss—used, as we learn from 
Pindar and representations on vases, for libations, drinking, prizes, and presents.* 
Its frequent occurrence in inventories shows that it was a popular offering in 
sanctuaries.‘ 


The decoration consists of two figured friezes framed by ornamental borders. The ἡ 
upper, wider frieze represents four chariots in three-quarter view, each with four 
horses in full gallop, driven by a Nike wearing a long, girt chiton.® The occupants of 
the chariots are, from left to right: (1) Herakles, nude, holding his ‘club (fig. 2); 


1 This article has been subsidized by the Metropolitan Museum. 

3 Acc. no. 39.11.4. Diameter, 25 cm.; height, 4.4 to 4.8 cm.; weight, as preserved 1 lb. 50 grs. avoirdu- 
pois=.456 kg.=slightly over 105 Attic drachmae. Preservation as shown in the illustrations. Some 
areas are much pitted and corroded, others in a comparatively good state. Since its acquisition the 
phiale has been cleaned and bent back into shape by A. J. Smith, head of the repair department in the 
Metropolitan Museum. I have had the advantage of discussing the many problems presented by this 
bowl with several of my colleagues and want to thank especially J. D. Beazley for help in interpreting 
the scenes, the late E. T. Newell and Agnes Brett for providing numismatic parallels, and Marjorie J. 
Milne for help of every kind throughout this article. 

3 For a recent, excellent discussion of this shape cf. H. Luschey, Die Phiale, Diss. Munich, 1939. 

* Many phialai, mostly of silver, are listed in temple inventories of the fifth century, but with no 
description except the weight and material. In the fourth century descriptive adjectives are sometimes 
added, suggesting conventional ornaments but without mention of figured scenes, except occasionally a 
σφιγγίδιον, a παλλάδιον, or a yopydéveiov. The earliest mention of phialai with reliefs (ἐκτυπωταί) 


1639, 13). The adjectives βαλανωτή, κονδυλωτή, ἀκυλωτή, TTIAWTH, φολιδωτή, κεντρωτή, 
ἀκτινωτή (Luschey, op. cit., pp. 23 ff.) begin to appear between 370 and 360 (κονδυλωτή some- 
what earlier); see especially the Delian inventory of 364 B.c. (Homolle, BCH. x, 1886, pp. 
461 ff.). 

5 She holds four reins, only the near rein of each horse being represented. Curiously enough, all four 
reins are shown as passing over the neck of the near horse. The horses have collars. 
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occurs about the middle of the fourth century; cf. JG. ii-iii?, 1640, 14 (whence the word is restored in 
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Fic. PHIALE 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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(2) Athena wearing a peplos, aegis, and helmet, and holding a shield with an aegis 
and gorgoneion for a device (fig. 3); (3) a warrior, presumably Ares, with cuirass, 
helmet, and shield® (fig. 4); (4) Dionysos, nude, holding his thyrsos on which is tied 
a long fillet (fig. 5). Each of them is leaning far back, grasping the rail of the chariot 
for support. All except Herakles have apparently just mounted, the left leg being 
represented still outside the chariot, just off the ground. In front of Athena’s chariot 
a little Eros is flying, holding one of the horses by a leading rein, a mantle hanging 
from his forearm. Another Eros, with a mantle over his arm and holding a kerykeion, 
is flying before Dionysos’ horses. Behind Athena, in front of Ares’ horses, is a flying 
eagle (perhaps a symbol of Zeus). Under the horses of three of the chariots are 
animals—a panther beneath Dionysos’, a dog beneath Herakles’, a deer beneath 
Athena’s (the last two both known for their fleetness) .? 

The inner, narrower frieze consists of groups of figures reclining at a banquet.* 
We can distinguish, from left to right, Dionysos holding a thyrsos—again tied with 
a fillet—and placing one arm around Ariadne, who is pulling up a corner of her 
mantle (cf. figs. 5, 6); a wreathed krater; a Papposilenos, with a shaggy skin, playing 
the double flute, a thyrsos to his right, a panther and a large vine leaf to his left; a 
female figure, perhaps Hebe, offering a fluted phiale and a wreath to Herakles, who 
is leaning on his inverted club, now much pitted (cf. figs. 2, 6); from the club hangs 
what may be a lion’s skin (ef. figs. 2, 6); a female figure playing the tympanum; an 
Eros with a wreath in both hands flying toward a group of a female figure and a man 
holding a fluted phiale and resting his elbow on what looks like a pillow — to be iden- 
tified perhaps with Aphrodite and Ares;* an Eros holding out a cup to a bald old 
man, presumably Silenos (cf. figs. 3, 6), who holds a fruit in his left hand and with his 
right is helping himself to a dish of food (the lower part of his body is covered with’ 
a mantle;'° projecting obliquely behind him is what looks like the handle of some- 
thing); a tree and a lion; a group of a man languidly playing the lyre and a woman 
playing the harp— perhaps Apollo and a Muse " (figs. 4, 6); lastly, a thymiaterion on 


6 The device of the shield is so pitted that I have not been able to make it out. 

7 With regard to the order of the chariots Beazley has made an interesting suggestion (in a letter): 
‘Asking myself what the order of the figures is, I am inclined to make Dionysos lead, then Herakles, 
Athena, Ares. The animal under D.’s horses is turned to right, and D.’s Nike also turns her face three- 
quarters to right: this suggests ‘punctuation’ between A. & D. Moreover, 1 and 3 have accompanying 
Erotes, which suggests that they are opening figures. The good Ares now brings up the rear, where you 
would have him. That the Eros with caduceus should head the procession is appropriate enough.” 

8 A circular, shallow ridge, with no apparent significance, travels round the scene, about 4 mm.:below 
the bead-and-reel ornament. Perhaps (as Christine Alexander suggested to me), in cutting the design on 
the dome-shaped die (see below, p. 376) the artist had first planned a different lay-out for his friezes and 
drew a circle for one of his divisions. When he afterwards changed his mind he did not erase the circle, 
as it would have been considerable trouble, and so the circle now appears as a meaningless ridge. Mr. 
Hall has not reproduced it in his outline drawing (fig. 6). The latter is intended merely to approximate 
the forms as we were able to make them out, with shading for disturbed areas. It should be a useful 
guide for the composition. 9 Beazley’s suggestion (see footnote 11). 

10 Compare the Silenos with a mantle on a bell krater in Naples, Herbig, AM. liv, 1929, p. 178, fig. 5 
and Bieber, JdJ. xxxii, 1917, fig. on p. 15. 

" Beazley’s suggestion. In a letter he comments: “ Apollo: Dionysos: Herakles: Ares. That is to say, 
Dionysos and Herakles, the two leaders in the chariot frieze, flanked by Apollo and Ares. Apollo takes 
the place of the Athena of the chariot frieze, because Athena is not so suitable to a symposion. Ares is 
all right: with Aphrodite, in the company of Dionysos and Ariadne, London cup E82, by the Kodros 
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a three-sided support.’? The youths are mostly nude; the women wear mantles 
which cover the lower parts of their bodies, leaving the upper parts nude; the tym- 
panum-player and Aphrodite have necklaces. 

Since Herakles appears in both friezes, they are probably interconnected. The 
frieze with the chariots must represent the Apotheosis of Herakles; at least this is 
suggested by its close similarity to representations on fifth- and fourth-century 
Attic and South Italian vases,'* where the occasional presence of a funeral pyre 
beneath the chariot definitely points to Herakles’ apotheosis (cf. figs. 9, 10).'* The 
only difference is that on our bowl Herakles ascends to Olympos with an escort of 
several deities.» The presence of Herakles and perhaps Hebe in the banquet scene 
makes it likely that the banquet takes place after the arrival of Herakles in Olympos 
—that it is, in fact, the celebration of his wedding with Hebe at a banquet with 
deities.'® 


Painter. There D. and A. are attended by a satyr as here.’’ With regard to the lion behind Apollo, 
which at first sight may seem inappropriate, Marjorie J. Milne reminds me of the chorus in the Alkestis 
(578 ff.), where lions and lynxes come out of their haunts to listen to Apollo’s music. So in our scene 
Dionysos’ lion has left his master’s side χαρᾷ μελέων. Miss Milne also refers me to Apuleius, Meta- 
mor phoses vi, 24 for Apollo and the Muses making music at the wedding banquet of Cupid and Psyche 
and to Iliad i, 601 ff. 

12 For incense-burners at banquets cf. Hug in RE. via, s.v. Thymiaterion, cols. 708 f. 

13 Cf. the lists given by Furtwiingler in Roscher’s Lexikon i, s.v. Herakles, col. 2240; Mingazzini, ‘‘ Le 
Rappresentazioni vascolari del mito dell’ apoteosi di Herakles,”” Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincet ccexxii, 1925, pp. 438-440; Beazley, JHS. lix, 1939, pp. 29 f. For a parody cf. Bieber, Thea- 
terwesen, p. 137, fig. 125. 

44 FR. ii, pl. 109, 2; Avellino, Bulletino archeologico napolitano (new series) iii, 1855, pp. 173 ff., pl. 14; 
Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, 31=FR. ii, text, p. 257, fig. 90. 

16 The presence of Nike and Athena on this occasion’is what we might expect and they appear also on 
some of the vases with this subject (Millingen, Peintures antiques et inédites de vases grecs, pl. 36; 
Mayence, CV A. Bruxelles, Musées du Cinquantenaire, fasc. 1, iv Db, pl. 1, a; Millin, Peintures des 
vases antiques, pl. xxxvii; Heydemann, Jd/. i, 1886, p. 310 [= Tischbein v, 44 (14)]). The general popu- 
larity of Dionysos and perhaps a close relation between him and Herakles (cf. Furtwiingler in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, i, s.v. Herakles, col. 2220; Mingazzini, op. cit., pp. 419, 470-473) makes Dionysos’ presence 
also natural. For the association of Ares and Herakles we may cite Ares’ appearance in scenes of 
Herakles’ apotheosis on Attic black-figured vases (cf. e.g. British Museum 379, JHS. v, 1884, pl. 41; 
Berlin 1857, Gerhard, Trinkschalen und Gefasse, pl. 15, 3, 4) and the appearance of a warrior, who may 
be Ares, once, at least, in combination with Dionysos, Herakles, and Athena, as in our phiale, in Berlin 
1961, Gerhard, AV. i, pl. LXTX-LXX. On Ares, however, M. J. Milne supplies the following note: 
** Ares’ presence is not easy to explain. Associations between him and Herakles in extant literature are 
specifically hostile. Herakles killed Kyknos, Ares’ son, and wounded Ares at Pylos ({Hesiod], Aspis, 
359 ff., cf. also Euripides, Alc. 501 ff.). In Homer and in Attic literature Ares is an outsider. The fact 
that he had a temple in Athens (dated by Dinsmoor between 440 and 436 B.c., cf. Hesp. ix, 1940, p. 47) 
cannot be cited as contrary evidence as long as we do not know the occasion of its erection. In Pindar, 
however. Ares as the ancestor of the Thebans is in good standing (cf. Nem. x, 84); Fr. 70a (Schroeder?. 
p. 547. 1. 13). In fact, this particular combination — Herakles (born in Thebes), Dionysos (scion of the 
Theban royal house) and Ares—suggests a Theban source for this version of the apotheosis. One might 
guess Pindar’s dithyramb ‘ Herakles or Kerberos’, which was written for the Thebans and which, to judge 
from the number of times it is quoted, was popular in antiquity. If we assume a possible Sicilian origin 
for this phiale (see below, p. 375), Pindar’s close relations with Sicily come to mind.” 

16 Herakles in Olympos, at rest after his labors, or celebrating his marriage with Hebe is a not un- 
common theme, especially on South Italian vases of the fourth century (cf. Mingazzini, op. cit., pp. 419. 
449 ff.; Eitrem in RE. vii, s.v. Hebe, cols. 2582 f.; cf. also Herakles reclining and dining with Dionysos on 
Attic vases from about 510-470 B.c., Beazley, CV. Oxford, fase. 2, p. 107). The best known representa- 
tion is on the Apulian volute krater in Berlin (Buschor in FR. iii, pp. 170 ff., pl. 149), where the marriage 
with Hebe is being celebrated in the presence of Olympic deities and of which Pindar’s first Nemean Ode 
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Fic. 9.—ScENE FROM A BELL KRATER IN THE RAINONE COLLECTION AT ὃ. AGATA DE’ GoTT: 
APOTHEOSIS OF HERAKLES 


(GERHARD, Antike Bildwerke, 31) 
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EOSIS OF HERAKLES 


(FR. II, Pu. 109) 
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So much for the interpretation of the two friezes. The next question is—to what 
period does the phiale belong? The composition with the chariots is familiar from 
similar ones on the so-called Calene terracotta bowls which can be dated, on out- 
side evidence, in the third century B.c. (cf. figs. 23-26 and pp. 383-388) and from 
two silver phialai found at Eze, in Southern France, and now in the British 
Museum.'’ Banquet scenes similar to ours, also dateable in the third century B.c., 
occur on “Calene”’ phialai in Leningrad and Heidelberg (cf. fig. 28 and note 64). 
But in all these representations the details are blurred and, in the case of the terra- 
cotta bowls, further obliterated by the black glaze which covers the surface. Now for 
the first time we can see some of these figures sharp and clear, and judge their style. 
And we realize that the style is not Hellenistic at all, but of the late fifth century 


(69-72) might almost serve as a description. In our representation some of the figures (Dionysos and his 
retinue and Herakles) have appropriate attributes, others have none. We can, therefore, only guess at 
the identity of Aphrodite and Ares, and of Apollo and the Muse. But unless we interpret these figures as 
deities, who are they? An alternate, but hardly more convincing, theory would be that these figures are 
mystai, taking part with Herakles in the Dionysiac banquet in a future life. The religion of Dionysos 
and the belief in a future life seem to have been closely associated in Italy and a banquet with Herakles 
—the mortal who achieved immortality in Olympos and received Hebe, the daughter of Zeus, as his 
bride— would be an appropriate setting for such mystaz. In this connection, we may recall the repre- 
sentations of Hades, Persephone, and Dionysos on late archaic Locrian reliefs (Quagliati, Ausonia iii, 
1908, pp. 175 ff., figs. 29-31; Orsi, BdA. 1909, p. 416, fig. 9 and p. 414, fig. 7); an archaic Etruscan 
sarcophagus with two banquets, one with satyrs, one with mortals (Mon/Jnst. viii. pl. ii); fourth- to third- 
century South Italian vases (cf. Albizzati, Dissertazioni della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeo- 
logia xiv, 1920, pp. 178 ff.), especially an amphora with a woman in an aediculum holding a thyrsos 
(Ibid., fig. 44); also an Etruscan krater with Charon on one side and a woman with a thyrsos on the 
other (Ibid., figs. 45-46) and an Etruscan sarcophagus lid, showing a dead woman in the guise of a 
Bacchant with thyrsos, kantharos, and fawn (Pryce, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum i, 
2, pp. 191 f., D 22, fig. 45). Moreover, the fifth-century Cumaean inscription (Gabrici, Mon Ant. xxii, 
1912, cols. 574 ff., fig. 214) οὐ θέμις ἐντοῦθα κεῖσθαι i μὲ τὸν βεβαχχευμένον, forbidding the burial 
in a certain cemetery of anyone except Bacchic initiates, and Herodotos’ statement (ii, 81 [with Nock’s 
defense of the longer text, Conversion, p. 277, note on pp. 26 ff.]) that Bacchic initiates must not be 
buried in woolen clothes, indicaté that this sect had peculiar and clearly defined ideas about the future 
life. On the connection between the Dionysiac religion and the belief in a future life, in general, cf. 
Rhode, Psyche’, ii, pp. 1 ff.; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States v, pp. 98 ff., 127 ff., 182 ff., 192 ff., 246 ff.; 
Snijder, RA. xx, 1924, pp. 37 ff.; Nock, Harvard Theological Review xxv, 1932, pp. 339, 346; Cumont, 
Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, pp. 195 ff., ete. How much earlier than the fifth century 
the association between Dionysos and a future life began is a moot point (cf. Nilsson, History of Greek 
Religion, p. 210). For Greek ideas on a future life of wining and dining, cf. Pherekrates in Athenaios vi, 
pp. 268 E-269 C; Aristophanes, Frogs 85; Plato, Republic ii, 363 C, D. 

Buschor in FR. iii, pp. 170 f., called attention to the fact that the Apotheosis of Herakles was a favor- 
ite subject around 400 B.c.: “‘Es ist ein Stiick Erlésungsreligion, das uns diese jiingeren Apotheosen- 
bilder wiederspiegeln. ‘Selig ist der Mann, der die Anfechtung erduldet hat, denn nachdem er sich 
bewiihret hat, wird er die Krone des Lebens empfangen.’ Zu der ewigen Seligkeit. in die unser Held 
eingeht, gehért nun vor allem der Besitz der sch6nen Zeustochter Hebe; wer kénnte noch altern, der 
mit der Jugend selbst vermihlt ist?’’ That achievement of immortality was an essential part of the 
Herakles myth is shown not only by his apotheosis and his reception into Olympos, but by such adven- 
tures as the bringing up of Kerberos, the stealing of the cattle of Geryon, the fetching of the apples of 
the Hesperides, and the clubbing of Geras, Old Age (see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellenen 
ii, pp. 23 f.). For Herakles and Dionysos as prototypes of apotheosis in Roman times, cf. Horace, Odes 
iii, 3, 9 ff. ““The pyre of Herakles had become typical of apotheosis, as we see from the imitative volun- 
tary self-immolation of Peregrinus’” (Nock, Harvard Theological Review xxv, 1932, p. 338). Herakles 
rising to Heaven in his chariot appears on the Igel monument, a family tomb of the third century A.D. 
(Strong, A potheosis and After Life, pp. 222 ff., pl. xxx). 

17 Walters, Catalogue of the Silver Plate in the British Museum, nos. 8, 9, pl. ii. 
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B.c. The chariots with galloping horses, some with heads turned back, are markedly 
similar to those on Syracusan coins of about 413-399 B.c. (cf. fig. 11), on Meidian 
vases, and on marble reliefs of the late fifth century.'* The delicate transparent 
draperies of the Nikai and of the reclining women resemble those on the Nike Balus- 
trade, the Erechtheion, the Meidian vases, and other works of the late fifth century. 
The heads of the Nikai, of Herakles, of Dionysos in profile and three-quarter view 
recall those on the coins of Syracuse, Katane, and Akragas of about 413-399 B.c.!° 
(cf. fig. 12). The helmet of Ares, with the tufts of the bushy crest going in different 
directions, is paralleled by that of Athena on the tetradrachms of Syracuse signed by 
Eukleidas about 413-399 B.c.*° (fig. 13). The frontal head of Silenos recalls that of 
the Silenos on drachms of Katane about 413-404 B.c.”! (fig. 14). The bearded head of 
Ares is like that of the armed horseman on didrachms of Gela, about 413-405 B.c.” 
The coiffure of some of the Nikai, with a chignon at the top of the head, occurs again 
and again at about this period, for instance on Meidian vases.** The modelling of the 
nude male figure is in the quiet restrained fifth-century manner, without the multi- 
tudinous planes which we associate with Hellenistic art. The forms of the objects — 
chariots, thyrsoi, krater, thymiaterion, harp, necklaces **—and the decorative 
motives * can all be paralleled in the latter part of the fifth century. 

And we can go further. Not only individual renderings, but the attitudes and 
compositions are in fifth-century style. For the chariot scene we may compare repre- 
sentations of the Apotheosis of Herakles on late fifth- or early fourth-century Attic 
vases * (ef. fig. 9). Particularly noteworthy is the attitude of Herakles on these vases 


18 Cf. e.g. Hill, Select Greek Coins, pl. 1, 3, 4, li, lii; Rizzo, Saggi preliminari su l’arte della moneta della 
Sicilia Greca, figs. 78-82; Pfuhl, MuZ., fig. 593; Walter, "Eo. 1937, p. 122, fig. 3 (the Echelos relief). 

19 Cf. e.g. Hill, op. cit., pls. xxv, 1, xxvii-xxix; Rizzo, op. cit., figs. 67, 77; Tudeer, Die Tetradrachmen- - 
prigung von Syrakus, pp. 33 ff., pls. iii-v. 20 Hill, op. cit., pl. xxv, 2; Rizzo, op. cit., pl. ii, 5. 

*1 Holm, Geschichte Siciliens iii, pl. vi, 7. 2 Holm, op. cit., pl. vi, 6. 

3 Cf. e.g. Pfuhl, op. cit., figs. 594, 595; Bieber, Die antiken Skulpturen und Bronzen in Cassel, no. 62, 
pl. xx (marble relief); Shear, Hesp. ii, 1933, pp. 519-527, figs. 5-9, pl. xv (bronze head); and Beazley, 
CVA. Oxford, fase. 1, p. 37; but it occurs also earlier (cf. Hill, op. cit., pl. xxii, 1), and later. 

*4 For the chariots, cf. especially those on the Sicilian coins above mentioned and Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 
583 and CV A. Br.Mus. iii, 1.c., pl. 92; for the thyrsoi, e.g., Filow, Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij 
in Siidbulgarien, p. 110, fig. 134; for the krater, e.g., Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian 
Vases, fig. 59; for the thymiaterion, Wigand, “‘Thymiateria,” Bonner Jahrbiicher exxii, 1912, pl. iii, no. 
79 (on a vase by the Meidias Painter); for the harp with vertical support Herbig, AM. liv, 1929, p. 171, 
fig. 3 (hydria in Berlin, ca. 425 B.c.) and p. 175, fig. 4 (gem in the British Museum, late fifth century); 
for the bead necklaces, those of Arethusa on Syracusan coins. I owe the last three references to 
J. D. Beazley. ; 

2 The ivy wreath is popular on red-figured vases of the second half of the fifth century. The ‘bead- 
and-reel occurs in late fifth-century architecture, for instance on the Erechtheion. The Lesbian cyma, 
with a three-leafed member instead of a dart, appears on the doorway of the North porch of the 
Erechtheion (Meurer, JdIJ. xi, 1896, p. 142, fig. 35 and The Erechtheum, pl. xxx, fig. 1: 8, and pl. xxxvii, 
fig. 6). W. B. Dinsmoor, to whom I owe this reference, adds the following comment: “‘ You will note 
that the cross-section of the molding is the Lesbian cyma, so that the heart and dart is demanded by 
convention; the only difference is that the heart is replaced by the acanthus and the dart by the three- 
petaled palmette. Your example on the silver bow! goes half way in retaining the heart but replacing 
the dart by the three-petaled palmette. I regard it as a very perfect analogy, and the date, of course, is 
421-413 B.c.” 

36 Cf. e.g. the bell kraters in Bologna, Ghirardini, Ad/. lii, 1880, pp. 100 ff. pl. N; in the Rainone 
collection at S. Agata de’ Goti (fig. 9), Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, 31= FR. ii, text, p. 257, fig. 90; and 
others listed by Beazley, JHS. lix, 1939, pp. 29-30, and dated early fourth century. 
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Fic. 11. -- TETRADRACHM OF Fic. 12. TETRADRACHM OF SyRa- 
Syracuse: Four-Horse CuHarior cUSE: ARETHUSA 
(G. E. Rizzo, Saggi Preliminari su (G. F. Hitz, Select Greek Coins, Pt. 
l Arte della Moneta nella Sicilia Greca, XXVIII, 1) 

Ρ. 97, FIG. 79) 


Fic. 14.—Sttver DracHuM oF 
KaTANE: SILENOS 

(A. Houtm, Geschichte Siciliens 

im Altertum III, Pu. VI, 7) 


Fig. 15.—Sitver DracuM oF KAMARINA: 
Tue ΝΎΜΡΗ KAMARINA 


Fic. 138.—Sitver TETRADRACHM OF 
SyRACUSE: ATHENA 
(G. F. Hity, Select Greek Coins, Pu. (G. F. Hity, Coins of Ancient Sicily, Pu. 
XXV, 2) VIII, 8) 
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—leaning far back in the chariot, his left leg hanging down outside it, his right hand 
clutching the rail, his left hand grasping the club. In every significant detail the pose 
is like that of Herakles and the other occupants of the chariots on the New York 
bowl. The same applies to the gesture which occurs twice in our banquet scene — that 
of pulling up a corner of the drapery —a favorite device in Meidian paintings and 
late fifth-century reliefs. The semi-nudity of the female figures in the New York 
banquet scene, which might strike one as unusual in a fifth-century representation, 
is paralleled, for instance, on coins from Kamarina of this very period 7 (fig. 15). 

There is, therefore, no difficulty in giving credence to the report that the New 
York phiale was found in the same tomb as the calyx krater recently acquired by the 
Ashmolean Museum with representations of Theseus and Prometheus, which has 
been attributed by J. D. Beazley to the Dinos Painter and dated about 425-420 
no” 

We have here, then, a magnificent example of late fifth-century embossed silver- 
ware, which has miraculously survived to our time. And we now realize that the 
““Calene” bowls which reproduce similar compositions were copied —in my opinion 
mechanically, with the help of moulds—from fifth-century prototypes (cf. p. 383). 
That explains both the fifth-century style and the blurred appearance. 

Can we go further and locate the industry which produced the New York phiale? 
The close relation of its quadrigae and its banquet scene to those of the “Calene” 
bowls can hardly be used as an argument; because, though it must be due to direct 
copying in Italy, the silver prototypes may originally have been imported. But the 
style gives a clue. The resemblance of the quadrigae to those on Sicilian coins of 
the late fifth century is so striking that it can hardly be accidental. In fact, since the 
technique of bowl and coins is similar (see p. 376), one may even surmise that 
the artists of the coins— Kimon, Euainetos, Eukleidas—were also silversmiths and 
produced work similar to our bowl. At all events, a South Italian or Sicilian origin 
of the silver phiale is made probable. One cannot be certain, however. Too little 
fifth-century embossed metalwork has survived for us to venture on the designation 
of schools. And though the stylistic connections with Sicilian coins are obvious, we 
must not forget the similar renderings on Attic vases. 


II 


GREEK EMBOSSED METALWORK (= 7'oreutice) oF THE Firru CENTURY B.C. 


For the determination of the technique of the silver bowl 3 a decisive clue is pro- 
vided by several instances of double striking in the interior designs —for instance, in 
the axles of Herakles’ and Dionysos’ chariots, the hind-quarters of the last but one 
horse of Athena, the hoof and foreleg of Ares’ front horse, οἷο. The bowl must, 


27 Head, Historia Numorum?, p. 129, fig. 68; Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily, pl. viii, 8. Of course hetairai 
are represented even wholly nude from the middle of the sixth century on. 

28 JEN. exci, August 21, 1937, p. 294; AJA. xliii, 1939, pp. 618 ff. 

39 In preparing these technical notes I have had the expert help of L. Heinrich, the armorer in the 
Metropolitan Museum, who showed me the various processes of embossed work by practical demon- 
stration and examined the silver phiale and other embossed metalware in the Metropolitan Museum. 
It was he who determined that the phiale must have been hammered over a die. 

30 The silver bowl from Eze in the British Museum (Walters, Catalogue of Silver Plate, pl. ii, 9), with a 
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therefore, have been hammered over a metal mould (that is, a die or matrix) in a 
technique similar to, but not identical with, that of striking coins; for, whereas a 
coin is struck hot into the die, mostly with a single blow, the bowl must have been 
worked cold into the mould, 

with many hammer blows. 

The process was appar- 

ently as follows: The design 

was first cut with metal 

tools in negative in a solid 

dome-shaped mould of 

hard material, perhaps 

iron. A sheet of silver, pre- 

viously shaped to conform 

to the curvatures of the 

mould, including the om- 

phalos, was then laid over 

and fastened *! over the 

mould. By means of a punch 

of hard wood or horn, the 

metal sheet was hammered 

into all crevices of the de- 

sign. Since metal stretches 

outward during hammer- 

Fic. 7.—Back or PHIALE Suown In Fic. 1 ing, double impressions 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
were caused here and there. 


Because a wooden (or horn) tool was used in the hammering, few toolmarks are 
visible on the back (fig. 7); the few that oceur—for instance, on the front hoofs of 
Herakles’ front horse and the necks of Athena’s two front horses— must be due to 


the subsequent use of a metal punch, evidently a “pearl,” where the impression was 
faulty. It is noteworthy that there are no toolmarks on the face of the bowl, that is, 
there was no chasing after 
the hammering. All the 
exquisite detail must have 
been cut in the metal 
mould. That the model- 
ling came out so sharp and 
clear must be due to the 
fact that the silver was 
hammered fairly thick into 
the mould.* 


Fic. 8. — PROFILE OF PHIALE SHOWN IN Fie. 1 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


representation of the Apotheosis of Herakles similar to that on the “Calene” bowls, must also have been 
hammered over a mould, for it too shows instances of double striking. (They were pointed out to me 
by B. Ashmole in 1939). 

3t Nowadays a leather strap, shifted at intervals, is used for this purpose. 

32 By way of contrast the gold sword-sheath in the Metropolitan Museum (Richter, MMS. iv, 1932, 
pp. 113, 115, figs. 3, 4), being of thin gold and presumably hammered into a wooden mould, lacks this 
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In addition to hammering over a die, two other techniques were current for em- 
bossed metalware in the fifth century B.c.—repoussé and casting. Both are familiar 
processes today. Let us recall the processes involved, for they will help us to under- 
stand the statements of ancient writers concerning embossed metalware. In repoussé 
a metal sheet is placed on a pitch foundation and made fast by heat. It is then in- 
ised with a punch, called a runner (fig. 21 c, d),** which is hammered along the out- 
lines of the design (fig. 16). Thereupon, the metal sheet is reversed (fig. 17) and the 
design is hammered into shape from the back (fig. 18) with blunt metal tools, such 
as pearls (fig. 21a, b) and flats (fig. 916, f). If necessary, the metal sheet can be 
reversed several times and worked alternately from front and back. Finally, the re- 
lief is finished or chased from the front (fig. 19), with variously shaped metal tools, 
the outlines being set back by means of the runner, the details incised also with the 
runner, and the surface moulded with pearls and flats. This gives crispness to the 
embossing * (cf. fig. 20). 

The fifth-century technique of casting metal reliefs was similar to that of casting 
metal statues or statuettes in the familiar cire-perdu process. A relief is first modelled 
in wax and then surrounded with a mixture of clay and sand which forms a kind of 
mantle. An opening is made at an appropriate place and the whole heated until the 
wax melts away. The molten metal is then poured in, a few vent holes having previ- 
ously been made in the mantle to allow for the escape of the air. After cooling, the 
mantle is broken up and the bronze is ready for the finishing touches.* 

With this knowledge of the techniques of embossed metalware, let us turn first to 
two well-known passages in Pliny which have puzzled archaeologists for some time. 
In his concise account of Pheidias (in the section on statuwarta=bronze statuary), 
after mentioning various works by him, Pliny concludes: Primusque artem toreuticen 
aperuisse atque demonstrasse merito tudicatur: “ Phidias is deservedly considered to 
have opened up and shown the possibilities of the toreutic art.” 35 Again in his ac- 
count of Polykleitos he says: (iudicatur) et toreuticen sic erudisse ut Phidias aperuisse, 
“Polykleitos is considered to have perfected the toreutic art which Phidias opened 
up.” 37 (For aperto in the sense not “to originate,” but “to open new possibilities” 
cf. Pliny xxxv, 61*8). 


crispness and so was extensively chased from the front afterwards. The composition of the lower tier is 
identical with that on the Leningrad sheath (Richter, op. cit., p. 119, fig. 10), but the chased details 
vary. The gold diadem from Madytos (Alexander, Greek and Etruscan Jewelry, A Picture Book, figs. 7, 
8), which must also have been hammered over a wooden mould, shows no subsequent chasing. 

33 For examples of ancient tools which may have been punches, cf. Ippel, Der Bronzefund von Galjib, 
pl. x, and Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pls. xxi, xxii, passim. 

34 Examples in the Metropolitan Museum of such repoussé work in bronze which can be conveniently 
examined from the back are the two plaques 09.221.18 A and B (Catalogue of Bronzes, 108, 109), the 
mirror cover 07.286.88 (Cat. 107), the relief, perhaps from a hydria, 07.286.89 (Cat. 106). Since metal 
punches were used on the back — instead of the wooden punches employed in hammering over a mould — 
sharp tool marks may be observed here and there. 

35 The backs of these cast reliefs are, of course, smooth and do not repeat the design in negative, as do 
those produced by repoussé or by hammering over a mould. 8 NH. xxxiv, 54. = *7 xxxiv, 56. 

38 Ab hoc (sc. Apollodoro) artis fores apertas Zeuxis Heracleotes intravit olympiadis lrxxxv anno quarto, 
audentemque iam aliquid penicillum . . . ad magnam gloriam perduaxit, “Τὰ was he (Apollodoros) who 
opened the gates of art through which Zeuxis of Herakleia passed in the fourth year of the ninety-fifth 
Olympiad [397 B.c.] giving to the painter’s brush the full glory to which it already aspired.” (Tr. Jex- 


Blake and Sellers.) 


Fic. 16. -- DrsiGn INCISED w1TH RUNNER ON Fic. 17.— Back or METAL SHEET SHOWN IN 
SHEET OF METAL Fic. 16 with DeEsiGNn In REVERSE 


Fic. 18.—SHEET ΟΕ METAL SHOWN IN Fic. Fic. 19.—Front or Meta SHEET SHOWN 
17 with Design HAMMERED OvuT ΜΊΤΗ IN Fic. 18 


PEARLS AND 


Fic. 21 Puncues UseEp ΙΝ 
Repousst Work SHown IN Fics. 16-20; 
A, B. PEARLS; Cc, Ὁ. RUNNERS; E, F. FLATS 


Fics. 16—-20.— Processes or MopERN 
Repousst Work 


Fic. 20.—SHEET oF METAL SHOWN IN Fic. 
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These clear statements seemed so strange to recent scholars that they translated 
the word toreutice, which corresponds to the Latin caelatura and which (with topevs, 
τορεύω, τορευτής) is related to topds, “piercing,” τορεῖν, “to pierce,” and τείρω, 
“rub, wear down,” ** not by embossed or toreutic work, but by sculpture in general. 
Thus Jex-Blake and Sellers translated as follows: “ (Pheidias) is rightly held to have 
first revealed the capabilities of sculpture and indicated its methods”; and “ (Poly- 
kleitos) is considered to have brought the scientific knowledge of statuary to perfec- 
tion, and to have systematized the art of which Pheidias had revealed the possibili- 
ties.” And Stuart Jones in his Select Passages translated: “ (Pheidias) is justly held to 
have been the first to reveal the art of sculpture and to point out the path to his 
successors; and ‘(Polykleitos) is held . . . to have expounded sculpture, as 
Pheidias revealed it.’’ This seemed such a good way out of a difficulty that subse- 
quent archaeologists (including myself in Sculpture and Sculptors) adopted this 
interpretation. 

But the difficulty is that toreutice, by its very derivation, should mean some process 
connected with boring. Our description of the techniques of embossed metalwork 
shows that “boring” forms a conspicuous part in this work. Both in the initial cut- 
ting of the design into the mould, preparatory to hammering the metal sheet into 
it, and in the various processes of repoussé the work is done with chisels, borers, and 
punches. Toreutice, therefore, would be an eminently appropriate term for embossed 
metalwork. And this is also borne out by Pliny’s use of toreutice in the few passages 
in which the word occurs. For instance, in the very passage in Book xxxv, 77, cited 
by Furtwiingler,*° Kalkmann,*! Jex-Blake, and others as evidence for equating 
toreutice with statuary, the context clearly shows that embossing is intended. The 
passage in question, “This is why neither in painting nor in toreutice are there any: 
celebrated works executed by a slave,” [deo neque in hac (se. graphice) neque in 
toreutice ullius qui serviertt opera celebrantur, appears in the section on painting, and 
is preceded by an account of the painter Pamphilus. After speaking of his works and 
the fees he charged, Pliny proceeds: “It was owing to his influence that first at 
Sikyon and afterwards throughout Greece graphice, that is, painting, on tablets of 
boxwood (graphicen, hoc est picturam, in buxo), was the earliest subject taught to free- 
born boys, and that this art was accepted as the preliminary step towards a liberal 
education. It was, at any rate, held in such honor, that at all times the freeborn, and 
later on persons of distinction, practised it, while by a standing prohibition, no 
slaves might ever acquire it. This is why neither in painting nor in foreutice are there 
any celebrated works executed by a slave.” “2 The subject discussed here is graphice, 
drawing. Toreutice is added to graphice because it is a form of drawing; for in repoussé 

39 See E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la langue grecque®, 1938, pp. 977, 948 and for the use 
of τορεύω, ete. see the article by Marjorie J. Milne in this issue of the AJA. 

40 ** Plinius und seine Quellen iiber die bildenden Kiinste,”’ Suppl. Bd. 9 der Jhb. f. Klass. Philol. 1877, 
p. 69 (= Kleine Schriften ii, p. 62). Later, however, in his Antike Gemmen iii, p. 347, Furtwiingler, 
without reference to this passage, seems to equate toreutice with silver work. 

1 Die Quellen der Kunstgeschichte des Plinius, 1898, p. 25. 

2 Tr. Jex-Blake, Huius auctoritate effectum est Sicyone primum, deinde et in tota Graecia, ut pueri 
ingenui omnia ante graphicen, hoc est picturam, in buxo, docerentur recipereturque ars ea in primum 


gradum liberalium. Semper quidem honos ei fuit ut ingenui eam exercerent, mox ut honesti, perpetuo inter- 
dicto ne servitia docerentur. Ideo neque . . . celebrantur. 
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work —as we have seen—not only is the design first incised by hammering a punch 
along the outlines (cf. fig. 16), but in the finishing the punch is again hammered 
along these outlines to set them back (cf. figs. 19, 20 and pp. 377 f., note). Pliny himself, 
in another passage (xxxiii, 139, [chap. 49]), describes anaglypia, that is, embossed 
vases, as asperitatem exciso circa liniarum picturas, “deeply chiselled around the 
marginal lines of the figures painted on them,” clearly referring to this drawing with 
the punch.“ The passage, therefore, in which toreutice is coupled-with graphice, be- 
comes crystal clear if we equate toreutice with repoussé work; whereas to introduce 
statuary in general in this section on painting spoils the meaning. 

Again in Book xxxv, 54, Pliny criticizes Greek learning for placing painters long 
after statuari ac toreutae, clearly distinguishing between these two workers in metal. 
If toreutae were synonymous with statuarti, why did Pliny use the two words? 

Furthermore, in Pliny’s list of sources for Book xxxiii, which deals with gold and 
silver, including silversmiths, but not with bronze, he mentions among other Greek 
authors several writers on toreutice,** which suggests that his information on caelatura 
and silversmiths was taken from these writers. And when some of the same writers 
are mentioned among the sources given by Pliny for his Book xxxiv, which deals 
with bronze, again with the information that they wrote on foreutice, it seems plau- 
sible to connect them with the statements that Pheidias aperuit and demonstravit and 
that Polykleitos erudit the art of toreutice; for these are the only passages in which 
the word toreutice occurs in this book.* 


4 Tr. J. Bostock and H. T. Riley, who added the comment “‘a passage, the obscurity of which, as 
Littré remarks, seems to set translation at defiance.” 

44 Ex auctoribus . . . Antigono qui de toreutice scripsit, Menaechmo qui item, Xenocrate qui item, 
Duride qui item, Menandro qui de toreutis . . . scripsit. The following note on Pliny’s sources is by 
Marjorie J. Milne: ‘The cod. Bambergensis gives only Antigonus and Menaechmus; the cod. Leidensis 
Vossianus fol. 61 gives Antigonus, Menaechmus and Menander; the cod. Vindobonensis ccxxxiv gives 
Antigonus and Menander. Detlefsen in Philologus xxviii, 1869, pp. 709 ff. argued that Menander was 
a dittography and that the names of Xenocrates and Duris had crept in from the index of Book xxxiv 
which by an error replaced that of Book xxxiii in Book i of some MSS. Neither argument is, however, 
convincing. The addition qui de toreutis instead of qui item to Menander’s name makes a dittography 
unlikely, and the repetition of gui item with Xenocrates and Duris might easily account for accidental 
omissions in the MSS. in which they do not occur. At all events, what interests us here is that two or 
more writers on toreutice occur in these MSS. and others. The prevalent notion that the work de 
toreutice by Xenocrates, listed in the indices, is identical with the ‘volumina de arte sua,’ written by the 
bronze-worker Xenocrates which Pliny mentions in his text (xxxiv, 83) is open to an important objec- 
tion. The name Xenocrates is a common one. There are four in the indices of Pliny (or three if Wellman, 
Hermes xlii, 1907, pp. 614 ff. is right in identifying Xenocrates medicus with Xenocrates Zenonis). 
Furthermore, an examination of Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica, Pope’s Non-Athenians in Attic 
Inscriptions, and the indices of the non-Attic volumes of JG. and IG.2 nets between 62 and 71 men 
named Xenocrates. The inscriptions in which they occur range in date from the fifth century B.c. to the 
second century A.D., the largest group (between 32 and 40) belonging to the Hellenistic period. Hence, 
without further evidence, we cannot assume that the Xenocrates in Pliny’s indices is the same as the 
one mentioned in his text. The same applies to Antigonus. Between 103 and 107 instances of this name 
occur in the works above mentioned (exclusive of the members of the Macedonian house), and between 
65 and 67 of these are earlier than the time of Pliny. If, nevertheless, the common assumption were 
correct that the Xenocrates and Antigonus cited in the indices of Books xxxiii and xxxiv are the same 
two individuals as those mentioned in the text of Books xxxiv and xxxv, this would not make the works 
de toreutice identical with the works de arte sua; all that it would imply is that each of them wrote on 
three branches of art—sculpture, painting, and silverware.” 

4 And Marjorie J. Milne suggests that “we may perhaps ascribe to the writers on toreutice mentioned 
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It seems to me, therefore, that Alan Wace was nearer the truth, when in his 
Approach to Greek Sculpture, published in 1935, he took toreutice to mean chasing, 
rather than sculpture in general, adopting the earlier interpretation upheld by 
Urlichs, Bliimner, and Brunn that the reference here is to Pheidias’ and Polykleitos’ 
work in chryselephantine statues.*? As a matter of fact, Pliny, in his account of the 
Athena Parthenos,** actually uses the verb caelare, not indeed for the work on the 
statue itself, but for the embossed reliefs of the accessories—the battle with the 
Amazons and the combats of gods and giants on the shield, the battle of Lapiths and 
centaurs on the sandals, and Pandora’s birth on the base of the statue; and he singles 
out these reliefs for special mention as showing Pheidias’ ingeniwm, “genius.” 

But after our analysis of the evidence we can go further. There is no reason to 
confine Pheidias’ and Polykleitos’ activity in ars toreutice to their work in chrysele- 
phantine statues. To do such work they must have been experts in embossed re- 
liefs.4° To have become such experts they must have had considerable experience in 
all sorts of metal relief work, for it is not likely that they practised this art merely 
in the accessory reliefs of the few chryselephantine statues they made. 

Though fifth-century embossed gold and silver tableware is rare today, practi- 
vally the only surviving specimens besides the New York one being those from South 
Russia,*° those recently found in Southern Bulgaria,*' and the famous drinking horn 
from Tarentum, we know from literature that this art flourished in Greece in the 
fifth century B.c. and that distinguished artists practised 11.588 Pliny, in his Natural 
History, treats of sculpture under four heads, according to its material: caelatura in 
the section on gold and silver, statuaria in the section on bronze, plastice in the sec- 


tion on earth, and sculptura in the section on stone. In speaking of caelatura he says 


in the index of Book xxxiv Pliny’s statements that certain bronze-workers were also silversmiths 
(xxxiv, 84, 85, 90, 91).” 6 Pp. 7 f. 

‘7 L. Urlichs, Chrestomathia Pliniana, 1857, p. 318, note; Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie iv, 
p. 233, no. 7; Brunn, op. cit. ii, p. 399; cf. also Lippold in RE. via, 1937, col. 1751. B. Schweitzer in his 
““Xenokrates von Athen,” Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft ix, 1, 1932, p. 48, on the 
other hand, took toreutice to refer to bronze statuary and K. Kluge, Die antike Erzgestaltung, 1927, 
p. 148, as “‘geschnittener Guss.” Recently Lehmann-Hartleben (Drei Entwicklungsphasen Griechischer 
Erzplastik, Verlag W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1937) has tried to interpret loreutice as bronze casting, 
connecting it with the great discovery of the cire-perdu process of about the middle of the fifth century 
—a tempting theory, but unfortunately not supported by the derivation of toreutice, which has nothing 
to do with casting. 48 NH. xxxvi, 18, 19. 

9 It may be objected that Pliny does not mention Pheidias or Polykleitos in his section dealing with 
silversmiths. But we must remember that Pliny treats sculpture and sculptors incidentally, yinder 
headings of materials—gold, silver, bronze, iron, clay, stone. Pheidias and Polykleitos appear both in 
the chapters on bronze and on stone, and—in spite of their chryselephantine statues—not in that on 
gold. 

°° Cf. especially Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, pls. xix—xxii. 

ὃ Cf. Filow, Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij in Siidbulgarien, passim. 

ὃΣ Filow, op. cit., figs. 220-222. 

δ8 Cf. Brunn, “Die Toreuten”’ in his Geschichte der griechischen Kiinstler ii, pp. 397-412; Bliimner, 
Technologie und Terminologie iv, pp. 232 ff.; Saglio in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire i, 2, s.v. 
caelatura; and Lippold in RE. via, s.v. Toreuti. Furthermore, Marjorie J. Milne reminds me of the 
incident recorded by Lysias (xii, 10-11) when he, as a rich man, was despoiled by Peison, one of 
the Thirty Tyrants, and there were found in his strong box “three talents of silver, four hundred 
cyzicenes, a hundred darics, and four silver phialai.”’ Silver phialai at the end of the fifth century were 
evidently prized possessions. Cf. also the silver phialai listed in fifth-century inventories. 
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first,** Mirum auro caelando neminem inclaruisse, argento multos, “Curiously enough 
none have become famous as goldsmiths, many as silversmiths.’’ And then he pro- 
ceeds to mention by name a number of eminent silversmiths, including Mys, who 
from his association with Parrhasios can be definitely dated in the fifth century 
B.c. He also refers in another connection to duo pocula Calamidis manu caelata, 
“two cups embossed by the hand of Kalamis.” ** Furthermore, Martial,*’ in one 
of his epigrams, mentions Myron, Polykleitos, and Pheidias as silversmiths: Quis 
labor in phiala? docti Myos anne Myronos? Mentoris haec manus est an, Polyclite, tua? 
“Whose work is it in the bow]? Is it that of the skilful Mys or of Myron? Is it that 
of Mentor, or is it yours, Polykleitos?” In another epigram,** addressed to Charinus, 
Martial refers to silverware by Myron and Pheidias: ** Argenti genus omne comparasti, 
et solus veteres Myronos artes, . . . solus Phidiaci toreuma caeli, solus Mentoreos 
habes labores.”’ *“ You have collected every kind of silver plate, and you alone possess 
Myron’s antique works of art, vou alone the embossed product of Phidias’ punch, 
you alone the results of Mentor’s toil.” (Tr. W. C. A. Ker.) 

Pliny’s statements, therefore, that Pheidias opened up and showed the possibili- 
ties of the art of embossing and that Polykleitos developed it, become entirely cred- 
ible, as also Martial’s references to the Phidiaci toreuma caeli in silverware and to 
Myron’s and Polykleitos’ embossed vases. Even if the actual bowls owned by Roman 
collectors may have been fakes, and very likely were, the belief evidently existed 
that these great sculptors had made embossed silverware. For Charinus of Mar- 
tial’s ὅ9 epigram is not likely to have laid claim to the possession of bits of the Athena 
Parthenos or the Olympian Zeus, but he probably had a superb silver vase which 
passed as Pheidias’ handiwork. 


And if we pass from literary to archaeological evidence we find this surmise sup- 
ported. The recent finds at Delphi 59 show that the making of gold and ivory statues 
as such was well understood in the sixth century and that Pheidias can, therefore, 


‘ 


hardly be said to have “opened up” that art. On the other hand, extant remains sug- 
gest that embossed metalware began an era of great development after the middle of 
the fifth century. Not only do the fifth-century gold and silver vases of which we 
have spoken—the tableware from Russia, Bulgaria, and Tarentum—all belong to 
the latter part of that century, but bronze relief work then took a sudden upswing. 
Witness the bronze mirrors with embossed reliefs which then supplanted the stand- 
ing mirrors with supports, as well as the exquisite reliefs which then made their 
appearance on armor, on vases, and elsewhere.*' As we have seen, these reliefs repre- 

54 ΝΗ. xxxiii, 154. 

ὅδ According to Pausanias i, 28, 2, Mys and Parrhasios worked together on the shield of the Athena 
Promachos, which would place them in the second quarter of the fifth century (cf. Lippold in RE. xvi, 
s.v. Mys, col. 1185). According to Pliny xxxv, 64-65 and Quintilian, Inst. Orat. xii, 10, 4, however, 
Parrhasios was a contemporary of Zeuxis, which would date him toward the latter part of the fifth 
century. The description of his works also points to this period. We must assume, therefore, either that 
there were two different artists named Parrhasios, or that the shield of the Athena Promachos was 
decorated a considerable time after the erection of the statue, or that Parrhasios worked on the shield 
as a very young man (cf. Brunn, Geschichte der griechischen Kiinstler ii, p. 97 f.). For the date of Mentor, 
cf. Lippold in RE. xv, s.v. Mentor (10), col. 965. 56 NH. xxxiv, 47. 57 viii, 51. 58 iv, 39. 

59 iv, 39 (see above). 59 Amandry in ILN. exev, 1939, pp. 202 f. and BCH. Ixiii, 1939, pp. 86 ff. 


% Cf. e.g., Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pp. 174 ff.; Ziichner, 98. Winckelmannsprogramm, 1938, 
pls. 1-6; D. B. Thompson, Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 289 ff. 
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sent three techniques — repoussé, hammering over a mould, and casting —and all are 
executed with great skill. 

Of course, embossed work in metal flourished also in archaic times, especially in 
the earlier periods. Our knowledge of it has recently become greatly enlarged by the 
amazing discoveries at Olympia © and Delphi.** But if we compare these reliefs with 
such fifth-century products as the New York silver bowl, we note a great differ- 
ence (contrast fig. 22 with figs. 1-5). The archaic reliefs are worked in large, simpli- 
fied planes. The more naturalistic style of the Pheidian and Polykleitan period 
necessitated a much more differ- 
entiated surface, and hence a 
much more developed technique. 

It is, therefore, only then that 
embossing as a high art was de- 
veloped. And what more natural 
than that in this art, as in all great 
movements, the leading artists of 
the time, Pheidias and Polykleitos, 
pointed the way. Just as Apollodo- 
ros and Zeuxis enlarged the possi- 
bilities of painting during the 
second half of the fifth century Fic. 99. -- ArcHaic Bronze RELIEF with KaINEUs FROM 


Oxrymp14 (BERICHT UBER DIE AUSGRABUNGEN IN 


(see p. 377), so Pheidias and Poly pra I) (JdI. LIL, 1987, Pl. 28) 


kleitos did the same thing for em- 
bossed work. 

The New York bowl, therefore, by its superb fifth-century style and its highly 
accomplished technique helps to establish once again the accuracy of an ancient 
tradition. 


ΠῚ 
“CaALENE”’ TERRACOTTA PHIALAI OF THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


The silver bowl throws new light not only on Greek fifth-century metalwork but 
on ““Calene” terracotta phialai mesomphaloi with similar subjects. The close simi- 
larity in composition and style between the chariots and symposia on the silver bowl 
and the “‘Calene” bowls “ (cf. figs. 23-26, 28) suggests that the terracotta phialai 
were directly derived from late fifth-century metalware. Silver fifth-century,bowls 
similar to the one now in New York must have been handed down for several genera- 
tions. In Hellenistic times—when relief decoration on pottery took the place of 
painted scenes—the mechanical process of producing vases from moulds must have 
suggested the easy method of taking impressions from metal reliefs and of reproduc- 
ing them in clay. Well known instances of this practice are the kylikes with the head 


6 Cf. the reports in the Beitriige i and ii of JdJ. of 1937 and 1938. 

58. See above, note 60. 

6 The list of “‘Calene”’ bowls with chariots given by Pagenstecher in his admirable study, Die 
calenische Reliefkeramik, 1909, pp. 70-73, fig. 33, could now doubtless be considerably increased. For 
“Calene” bowls with symposia cf. his nos. 119, 120, pls. 18, 15. 
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Ετα. 25 Fic. 26 


Fics. 23-26.— Four Terracotta THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM WITH IDENTICAL REPRESENTATIONS 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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of Arethusa reproduced from decadrachms by Euainetos (cf. fig. 30), dated about 
409 B.c.® In several other “‘Calene” reliefs the style is also clearly of the best classi- 
cal period —for instance, those with the head of the Athena Parthenos δ᾽ and several 
reliefs on gutti. As a striking example we may cite a guttus in the Metropolitan 
Museum with a combat of a Greek and an Amazon (fig. 29),°7 which strongly re- 
sembles groups of the Phigaleia frieze and other late fifth-century monuments. 

That the taking of impressions from metalware was a familiar proceeding in 
Hellenistic and Roman times is further shown by (1) the terracotta moulds and im- 
pressions apparently derived from fifth-century metalware and found in fourth- 
century contexts in the Athenian Agora;°* (2) the plaster casts of Hellenistic metal- 
ware found in Egypt;** (3) the fact that fifth-century “antiques,” owned by Roman 
collectors, were called archetypa,”® that is, “original models,”’ suggesting that the *V 
served for the making of reproductions; ” and (4) Pliny’s ” statement that Pytheas 
made “small drinking cups (with reliefs) of such thinness and so liable to injury that 
no impressions could be taken of them” —implying that the taking of such impres- 
sions was a known practice. 

With this in mind let us turn to the terracotta bowls with chariots and examine 
their technique. According to Pagenstecher ™ and others, the technique was similar 
to that of Arretine ware, that is, the negatives from which the bowls were moulded 
were produced by means of individual stamps. This theory was based on the idea 
that the reliefs on the chariot bowls show constant variations in composition: ‘‘ Die 
verschiedenen Stempel sind beliebig versetzt. Noch gréssere Abweichungen weisen 
die beigegebenen Tiere auf.” It is true that in the descriptions of the extant bowls 


there are many variations. But I suspect that in many cases this is due to the fact _ 
that when the glaze is rather thick, details are difficult to distinguish. At least, an 
examination of those bowls which are available to me in originals, in adequate illus- 
trations, or in detailed descriptions —for instance four examples in the Metropolitan 
Museum obtained at different times and from different sources ™ (figs. 23-26), one in 


Berlin,” two in the British Museum,” and one in the Hague 77—has convinced me 


65 Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 16 ff.; A. J. Evans, NumChron. xi, 1891, pp. 317 ff., who distinguishes 
three varieties of decadrachms as well as “‘ barbarous imitations.” 

66 Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 23 f., no. 5, figs. 6, 7, and AM. xxxiii, 1908, Beilage to p. 113, fig. 1 

67 Acc. no. 08.258.26; Bielefeld, Ein attisches Tonrelief, p. 5, no. 9, fig. 3. 

68 I). B. Thompson, Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 289 ff. 

69 Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerdat in antiken Gipsabgiissen; Ippel, 97. H ‘inckelmannsprogramm, 
Berlin, 1937. 70 Cf. e.g., Martial viii, 6 and 34. 

71 Marjorie Milne supplies me with the following note on archetypa: “The original meaning of 
ἀρχέτυπος which we see in the phrase ἀρχέτυπος σφραγίς became widened so that archetypon came to 
mean an original manuscript (cf. Cicero, Att. 16, 3, 1), a first model (e.g., of an aviary, cf. Varro RR. 
lili, 5, 8), something genuine or in agreement with nature (e.g., of a character in literature, cf. Dionysios 
Hal. Isaios 1), etc. So it seems that Martial might not have meant any more by ἀρχέτυπον than “genu- 
ine antique.” 72 NH. xxxiii, 157. 

73 Op. cit., pp. 72 f., 184 f. Another analysis of the technique was proposed by Korte (GGA. clxxv, 1918, 
p. 269). He suggested that a plain bowl was made and while the clay was still moist its walls were 
pushed from the outside into a series of separate moulds. This is, of course, a technical impossibility; no 
bowl would keep its shape under such treatment. 

7 96.18.144, 01.8.13, 23.160.12, x.248.17. 7 Furtwingler, Beschreibung, no. 3881. 

τὸ Walters, Catalogue of Vases in the British Museum iv, ἃ 118, 119 and History of Ancient Pottery i, 
pl. xviii, 5. | 77 Lunsingh Scheurleer, CV A. Musée Scheurleer (La Haye), fase. 2, IV E, pl. 4, no. 8. 


Fic. 98. IN THE HERMITAGE, LENINGRAD. Fic. 29.—“‘CALENE” GuttTus IN THE METROPOLITAN 
BANQUET SCENE Museum: Comsat ΟΕ A GREEK AND AN AMAZON 
(PacenstecuEr, Die Calenische Relieflkeramik, Pu. 13) (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Fic. ΙΝ THE METROPOLITAN Museum: Heap 
oF ARETHUSA REPRODUCED FROM A DECADRACHM BY EUAINETOS 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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that the reliefs in all these eight bowls are identical and must have been made from 
the same original.** 

The clue as to how “Calene” phia!ai mesomphaloi were made is given by the 
irregular appearance of their backs (cf. fig. 27). They have depressions evidently 
made by fingers and afterwards filled in with clay. Pagenstecher Τ᾽ explained these 
irregularities as attempts to imitate the metal prototypes: “Hier und da finden sich 
an der Aussenwandung mit dem Finger eingedriickte Vertiefungen, welche an sich 
technich ohne Berechtigung nur dazu dienen das metallische Vorbild, bei welchen 
die Reliefs aus der Wandung herausgetrieben werden, nachzuahmen.” But far from 
having no technical reason, these irregularities are the direct result of the technical 


process employed. They show 
that these bowls, like the 
Etruscan bucchero ware,*® 
were thrown over moulds and 
the fingers pressed into the 
hollows of the decoration. 
Only, whereas in the bucchero 
vases the depressions were not 
filled in, being on the insides 
of amphorae, kraters, etc., 
where they did not show, in 
the “‘Calene’”” bowls, where 
the backs were in evidence, 
the depressions were smoothed 
out.*! Nevertheless, one can 


occasionally see quite clearly 

the design in negative also on 

the backs of the “‘Calene” 

bowls. For instance, in 96.18. 

Fic. 27.— Back or Bow. SHowN IN Fic. 25 with DESIGN 144 in the Metropolitan Mu- 

OF THE Four-HorseE CHartiots FAIntLy VISIBLE IN 
NEGATIVE 


seum one can make out the 
hollows corresponding to the 
horses’ bodies and many legs even in a photograph (fig. 27). 

With this clue we can reconstruct the technique of the “‘Calene”’ bowls as fol- 
lows: * Clay ** was pressed into the inside of a silver phiale—omitting the central 


78 To determine from how many different original moulds all the extant bowls were cast one must 
have good reproductions of these bowls. At present comparatively few such illustrations are available. 

79 Op. cit., pp. 73 and 135. 8° Richter, StEtr. x, 1936, pp. 61 ff. 

81 In the Megarian and Arretine vases— which are thrown in stamped moulds (cf. Homer A. Thomp- 
son, Hesp. iii, 1934, p. 452) —the depressions are always neatly filled in. 

82 T am much indebted to Maude Robinson for her expert help in analyzing this technique. 

88 The silver decadrachms of Euainetos are so much larger in size than their terracotta derivatives 
that the mould was evidently not of plaster but of terracotta, which necessitated two shrinkages. And 
since the large majority of moulds which have survived are of terracotta (Cf. Rizzo, RM. xii, 1897, pp. 
258 ff.; D. B. Thompson, Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 289 ff.), we may assume a terracotta mould also in the 
case of the ‘‘Calene” phialai with quadrigae. The original silver bowl must, therefore, have been consid- 
erably larger than the terracotta derivatives— perhaps about the size of the New York silver bowl. 
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boss—and a negative was made. When the latter was completed and while it still 
rested on the metal bowl, its back was reinforced by adding clay to make a firm 
mould. After having been fired, this terracotta mould was centered, upside down, on a 
jigger (a wheel with a revolving head on which a mould could be fitted), and a clay 
bowl was formed on the mould, the clay being forced into the depressions of the 
mould with the fingers. The outside of the bowl was then made uniform by filling in 
the depressions with clay and refined by turning tools—the marks of which can be 
seen on the finished examples; their character indicates that the refining was done 
while the clay was still fairly soft. When the bowl was leather-hard, it was removed 
from the mould and centered on the wheel. The central boss—which was made 
separately, as shown by the wheel marks inside and out and by the variations in its 
shape and size in bowls taken from the same mould — was then attached with slip * 
and the rim of the bowl finished by turning, as shown by the fact that the heights of 
the bowls made from the same mould vary and turning marks can be seen on both 
sides of the rim. Finally the whole bowl, with the exception of the inside οἱ the boss, 
was covered with glaze and fired. 

It is noteworthy that on some of the terracotta quadrigae the word ἐπτόει appears 
faintly in relief between the spokes of Dionysos’ chariot wheels.** Presumably it was 
part of the signature on the original silver bowl,* the name itself having perhaps 
been purposely removed by the maker of the clay derivative. The forms of the letters 
are all current in the late fifth century. 

How does this new analysis of the technique affect the different theories regarding 
the date and origin of the quadriga bowls? One thing is certain. If the reliefs on the 
bowls were moulded directly from earlier, silverware, all arguments based on the 
style of the reliefs fall to the ground. If Hellenistic potters utilized early as well as 
contemporary models for their mechanical reproductions of silverware—as was 
evidently the case — we cannot base any theories on similarities or dissimilarities of 
style. The fact that the majority of the terracotta bowls with quadrigae were found 
in Etruria 57 also does not affect the question; for this can easily be explained by 
export. We may remember, however, that at least two examples were actually 
found in Capua, not far from Cales, whereas none seem so far to have come to light 
in Apulia. So the theory ** that the important Tarentum has a better claim to have 
made the quadriga bowls than little Cales has not even that amount of support. 
It is true, of course, that some silver bowls found at Tarentum have reliefs similar to 
some on “‘Calene”’ bowls; 39 but this only indicates that the makers of these bowls 
may have used Tarentine silver models. The only reliable evidence is that derived 
from the signatures on the regular Calene bowls.** Though none of the extant quadriga 

84 Remains of slip used for such attachment may still be seen on 01.8.13 in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

85 Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 70, 71 and JdI. xxvii, 1912, p. 155, gives four instances; but probably 
there are others, not observed. On all four bowls in the Metropolitan Museum there are traces of the in- 
scription, on two very faint, on the two others distinct. ** This was also Pagenstecher’s surmise. 

87 Pagenstecher, op. cit., p. 73. 88 Korte, GGA. 175, 1913, pp. 267, 270. 

89 Cf., for instance, the busts of a maenad and of a man and woman kissing, Wuilleumier, Le Trésor de 
Tarente, pls. iii, iv, and the similar representations on the terracotta bowls, Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 


39 f., figs. 16, 17. 
90 Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 147 ff. 
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bowls bear such signatures, other phialai mesomphaloi closely related to them do." In 
these signatures the artists identify themselves as Calene and they use throughout 
the same general forms as in the signatures on the regular Calene ware. It would 
seem, therefore, best — provisionally at least —to retain Pagenstecher’s classification 
of the quadriga bowls as Calene. 

The question of origin affects the dating. If the quadriga terracotta bowls are 
Calene, or at least closely related to that ware, they must date from the same general 
period. The Calene ware can be dated in a general way by outside evidence. Cales 
became a Latin colony in 334 B.c., which would account for Latin inscriptions from 
that time on. The alphabet in some of the Latin signatures and the linguistic forms 
point to a date somewhere before the beginning of the Second Punic War in 218 
p.c.” The occurrence of representations of Gauls plundering the temple treasures of 
Delphi—if rightly interpreted — places the vases on which they occur after the plun- 
dering of Delphi in 279 B.c.* The African war elephant on a Calene bowl “ must be 
dated after the beginning of the First Punic War (265-242 B.c.) during which this 
animal was first introduced into Sicily and Italy.* The signatures show that several 
generations of artists are involved. 

From this evidence we can date the Calene ware from perhaps the second quarter 
of the third century to the end of that century or even later. The Arethusa kylikes 
(cf. fig. 30) may perhaps have been the forerunners of the Calene ware “ and so be 
somewhat earlier, for some have been found in a cemetery in Campania which has 
been dated from about 343 (Samnite invasion) to the second decade of the third 
century B.c.,°7 whereas others are said to have been found in “third-century” con- 
texts.*® The quadriga bowls, being closely related to bowls signed by Calene artists, 
should date somewhere in the third century B.c.°° 
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91 Cf. especially Pagenstecher, op. cit., p. 74, no. 114, fig. 34. 

92 Pagenstecher, op. cit., p. 151. This is really all that one can safely say regarding the epigraphical 
evidence. For discussions regarding it cf. Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 147 ff.; Matthies, Die praenestin- 
ischen Spiegel, pp. 46 f.; Kiérte, op. cit., 175, 1918, p. 255. 

95 Cf. Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 44 ff., nos. 41-45 and Bienkowski, Die Darstellungen der Gallier in der 
hellenistischen Kunst, pp. 86 ff. and especially pp. 100 ff. 

9. Pagenstecher, op. cit., p. 49, no. 46, pl. 8. 

% The reference can hardly be to Antiochos I’s famous battle of 275 B.c., or to Pyrrhus’ Italian cam- 
paign, for in both those cases Indian elephants were used (cf. Keller, Antike Tierwelt i, pp. 375 ff., figs. 
131, 132, pl. ii, 16). We must remember that the war elephant was used for three centuries after Alex- 
ander’s death, so the margin for a terminus ante quem is wide. 

% Pagenstecher, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 

917 Gabrici, MonAnt. xx, 1910, cols. 57 f.; Korte, GGA. 175, 1913, p. 259. 

98 Pagenstecher, op. cit., p. 18. 

99 Several quadriga bowls have been found at Orvieto, the ancient Volsinii, which was destroyed in 
265 B.c. This fact would have given us a valuable ante quem, were it not for Kérte’s argument (op. cit., 
p. 258) that the bowls were not found in the ancient metropolis, but in the general neighborhood of 
Orvieto. 


THE USE OF TOPEYW AND RELATED WORDS' 


Miss RicuTeEr’s study of the silver phiale in New York brought up the question of 
the meaning and use of topevw and related words. I propose in this article to examine 
the use of these words and to show that they refer to embossed work, primarily 
metal work, and that there is no evidence for the common assumption that they 
refer to sculpture in general. 

topevw belongs to the class of Greek denominatives in — evw, which have been 
studied in detail by Fraenkel.'* They are formed on nouns in — evs and indicate that 
the subject of the verb either (1) possesses the quality denoted by the noun (e.g., 
ἀριστεύω from ἀριστεύς, ἁλιεύω from ἁλιεύς), or (2) is intensively occupied with 
whatever is denoted by the noun (e.g., βακχεύω from Βακχεύς). The formation 
spread, however, so that verbs in —evw were sometimes formed on nouns in — 0 — 
and --ἃ --- We note further that verbs in — eve are very often used to denote profes- 
sional and industrial activity. τορεύω is apparently derived from the noun topevs, 
which we find used by Leonidas of Tarentum of a carpenter’s tool for drilling holes 
for bolts.2 According to Pollux * it was used also by Philyllios in his comedy, “‘ The 
Well Diggers”, and there meant a tool used for digging wells. Eustathios,‘ however, 
tells us that the word τόρος was a name for a well-digger’s tool and also for a stone- 
cutter’s tool, and quotes from Philyllios the line προὔδωκεν αὐτὸν ὁ τόρος ° ἦν γὰρ 
ἀσθενής. As topes would be metrically impossible in this place we must assume, with 
Meineke, either that Pollux was referring to a different passage in Philyllios or else 
that he mistakenly wrote τορεύς for τόρος . τόρος also appears in IG. ii-—iii?, 1673, 
36, 52 ff., but its meaning here is not certain.** τορεύω thus belongs to the second 
type of verbs in —evw and means “to be intensively occupied with a topes,” “to 
wield a τορεύς.᾽ > The word topevs may well have been used for more than one tool, 
the form of which would vary with the class of work (e.g., carpentry, well-digging) in 
which it was employed. It seems to have been a borer. From topevo are derived 
the nouns τόρευμα Ttopeia, τόρευσις, TopeuTHs and the adjectives τορευτός and 
topeuTikds (the latter perhaps through topeutdés or τορευτής). ἣἡ τορευτική (sc. 
τέχνη) is the art practised by the τορευτής. The root that appears in topevs and 

1 This article has been subsidized by the Metropolitan Museum. 

18 Griechische Denominativa in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung und Verbreitung, pp. 172 ff. 

2 AP. vi, 205, 8. It is possible that γόμφων topées is a periphrasis used by the poet to fill out his line. 
In favor of topevs as the name of a tool, however, we may cite Fraenkel’s suggestion that topvevw from 
τόρνος was formed on the analogy of τορεύω, itself regularly formed from topes. It was the existence 
of the second noun, tdépos, by the side of topevs that furnished the analogy. 

3 vii, 192; cf. x, 149. 

‘Ad Hom. Odyss. 1533, 10 ff. Cf. Hesychios, topos: ἐργαλεῖον φρεωρυχικόν and τόρον᾽ A18{oKoTr) 


ἱκὸν σκεῦος. τόρος was also a carpenter’s tool, according to Eustathios, op. cit. 1532,11 and ad 
Iliadem 907,13. 

18. Tt was evidently a tool with a sharp point or edge (στόμωμα). Near the τόροι the word στελειούς 
appears (line 55), but the inscription is so fragmentary that we cannot say whether there is any con- 
nection between the two. But it is interesting that Hesychios, after describing τόρος as a well-digger’s 
tool, adds καὶ εἰς ὃ ὁ στελεὸς ἐμβάλλεται. 

5 For names of tools in -- εὺς see Chantraine, La Formation des noms en grec ancien, p. 128. 
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topos is found also in other words having to do with boring and piercing, e.g., 
tépetpov, a gimlet, τιτράω and tetpaive, to bore, and words meaning rub, wear 
down, like τείρω and the Latin tero.® 

By derivation, therefore, toreutice should refer to an art connected with boring, 
but the derivation of a werd is seldom the whole story. Words tend to enlarge and 
change their meanings. Usage is our criterion. We must examine the way in which 
τορεύω and related words are used. We must discover the nature of toreutice as an art 
— on what materials and objects it was practised and what processes it employed.** 

First, some statistics on materials: The material is mentioned in between 67 and 
70 passages. Of these, 18 mention silver, 23 gold, and 2 both silver and gold. 8 or 
10 mention bronze, 2 iron, 4 clay, 4 mention or imply glass, 2 mention stone, 1 ivory, 
1 gems, 1 wood, 1 sesame seeds and 1 perhaps millet grains. 

Obviously a collection of such heterogeneous materials calls for a more detailed 
consideration of the passages involved. We note first that the precious metals lead 
all other materials. Of the 67 or 70 mentions of material, 43 are of gold or silver, or 
both. Bronze, with 8 or 10 instances, makes a very poor third. Another interesting 
fact is that of those passages which mention gold, 4 come from the Septuagint,’ 8 
from Josephus,*® and 4 from Pseudo-Aristeas,’ making a total of 16 passages from 
Jewish writers. Of the passages from Greek writers, 2 refer to objects made or 
owned by oriental peoples '° and 3 to an object described in the Homeric poems, 
the famous cup of Nestor.'' This makes a total of 21 passages where the milieu 
is either oriental or prehistoric. Of the remaining passages, one, Polybios xxvi, 
1, 2, possibly should be classified only under silver." The three remaining pas- 
sages referring to gold describe gold kraters in the procession of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos; 15 “δὴ extraordinarily beautiful and expensive kithara, all of pure gold and ° 
adorned with sealstones and gems of many colors, and with the Muses and Apollo 
and Orpheus évtetopeupévoov, a great marvel to beholders”’’; * and a brooch.” We 
see, therefore, that topevw and its derivative words could properly be applied to 
both gold and silver. By Greek writers, however (in contrast with orientals writing 
in Greek), these words are most commonly applied to silver, and when used of gold 
are apt to refer to something foreign or Homeric, or to some unusually magnificent 


6 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque®, 1938, pp. 977, 948. 

6° Tt was not possible, of course, to collect all instances of these words in Greek and Latin literature, 
but I have tried to accumulate enough to furnish a fair sample. I found 113 in all. Some of these are 
doubtful, for τορεύω and topvevw are frequently confused in MSS. When topvevw occurs in one or more 
MSS. and is obviously a mistake for topevw, I do not mention the fact. When, on the other hand, the 
MS. reading is open to question and affects the argument, I discuss it. 

7 Exodus 25, 18, 31, 36; Canticum 5, 14. In my statistics on materials I mention all the occurrences I 
noted of these words, even though two or more of these occurrences may refer to the same object, as 
e.g. in Ex. 25, 31, 36. 

8 Ant. Jud. viii, 68; xii, 64, 66, 68, 75, 77, 78, 82. * 58, 73, 79 (bis). 

10 Diodoros iii, 47, 6, of gold and silver cups owned by the Sabaean Arabs; Plutarch, Demosthenes 25, 
2, of a βαρβαρικὴ κύλιξ, admired by Demosthenes. 1! Athenaios xi, 490-492 ο. 

12 Here we are told that Antiochos Epiphanes used to visit the ἀργυροκοπεῖα and the χρυσοχοεῖα 
and engage in conversation with the topeutai and the other τεχνῖται, where we cannot tell whether 
the topeutai are thought of as working in both the ἀργυροκοπεῖα and the χρυσοχοεῖα or only in 
the former. 13 Kallixeinos in Athenaios v, 199 e. 

44 Lucian, πρὸς τὸν ἀπαίδευτον 8. 16 Plutarch, Moralia, 989 e. 
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display. The difference had its roots in life, of course. We recall the χρυσίδες out of 
which the ambassadors drank in Persia, in Acharnians 74. 

Before leaving the subject of gold, it might be well to complete the list of objects 
to which these words apply. Aside from those already mentioned, we find a number 
of gifts that Pseudo-Aristeas represents Ptolemy Philadelphos as sending to the 
temple in Jerusalem, namely, a table,° two kraters,!’7 and some phialai;'* further- 
more, the walls of Solomon’s Temple,'® the golden seven-branched candlestick,?° 
and the cherubim on the cover of the Ark of the Covenant.”! Last of all, a poetic 
metaphor in the Septuagint version of the Song of Solomon 5, 14 describes the hands 
or arms (χεῖρες) of the beloved as topeutai χρυσαῖ πεπληρωμέναι θαρσις. Exactly 
what this means it is not possible to say. 

To sum up, we have the following identifiable objects in gold: (1) drinking cups 
(4 instances); (2) kraters (2 instances); (3) candlestick (1 instance); (4) brooch (1 
instance) ; (5) kithara (1 instance); (6) table (1 instance); (7) cover of the Ark of the 
Covenant (1 instance); (8) walls (1 instance). The largest group is that formed by 
the tableware, of which I find 6 instances in all. Of the other 6 classes of object I 
found only one instance apiece.?! 

Turning to silver we find these words applied in 10 instances to cups,” in one in- 
stance each, to an o€is used at dinner,” a krater,™4 and a dish.?* Furthermore, Athe- 
naios in xi, 488 ὁ "55 cites Apelles, the τορευτής. for an interpretation of Homer’s de- 
scription of the cup of Nestor and in the section of his work which deals with cups 
inserts a list of famous τορευταί (782b). In fact, I found only one mention of a 
specific object which was not a piece of tableware and that is Jeremiah’s scornful 


description of heathen idols, as translated by the Septuagint: ἀργύριον τορευτόν 
ἐστιν * οὐ πορεύσονται. Hence it seems reasonable to assume that when we find 
toreumata of silver — as in Cicero Verrines ii, ii, 52, 128 and Martial iv, 39 — or 
ἀργυρώματα τετορευμένα — as in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 28 — it is 
silver plate that is meant. 


Turning to other materials and to instances in which, though the object is speci- 
fied, the material is not, we find 10 cups (one of terracotta,?’ 4 of glass,?* and 5 of an 


16 58; cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud. xii, 64-77. 17 73; ef. Josephus, op. cit. xii, 78-80. 

18 79; cf. Josephus, op. cit. xii, 82. 19 Josephus, op. cit. viii, 68. 

20 Septuagint, Exodus 25, 31 ff. 21 7014... 18. 

218 My statistics on objects are based on the object itself, not on the number of occurrences of τορεύω. 
etc. E.g., these words are used six times (once by pseudo-Aristeas and five times by Josephus) in de- 
scriptions of the table sent to Jerusalem, but to say merely that they are used six times of a table and 
not state that it was the same table would produce a misleading impression. On the other hand, when 
two or more objects of the same kind are mentioned together, like the two kraters sent to Jerusalem, 
I count it as one instance, not as two or more. 

22 Apollodoros Geloos in Athenaios xi, 472 ¢ (if the second and third lines of the fragment are in 
apposition with ἀργυρώματα); Dittenberger, Or. graec. insc. 214, 55; Diodoros iii. 47. 6; Plutarch, 
Moralia 204 ef; Aemilius Paulus xxxii. 5; Pseudo-Plato, epig. 29 (in Ap. Plan. 248) with which cf. 
Pliny, NH. xxxiii, 156 and the note by Jex-Blake and Sellers; Anacreontics 3 (17) and 4 (18); Cicero, 
Verrines ii, iv, 18, 38; Martial viii, 6. 

38 Sopatros in Athenaios vi, 230 e. 3. Kallixeinos in Athenaios v, 199 c. 35 Anacreontics 55 (51). 

368. Or rather, Asklepiades of Myrlea, whom Athenaios is quoting in this passage. 

26 Septuagint, Jeremiah 10, 9. 

27 See below, p. 395, note 44. 28 Martial xi, 11; xii, 74; xiv, 94; Clement of Alexandria, Paid. ii, 3. 
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unspecified material 39), one krater of an unspecified material,*° one éyivéa?, prob- 
ably of bronze,*! one vessel holding water, of unspecified shape and material,*? and 
two sets of terracotta tableware.*** To these we should add the iron krater-stand 
made by Glaukos of Chios.** 

There are 11 or 12 other kinds of objects to which topevw and its derivatives re- 
fer. Of none of these have I found more than one instance. Three are of bronze — the 
shield of the Athena Promachos, the base of a palm tree dedicated by the Corin- 
thians at Delphi, and the bases of the lavers (λουτῆρες) in the temple at Jerusalem. 
As the question which prompted this article is whether toreutice means sculpture in 
general, including its perhaps most important branch, bronze casting, and as the 
Promachos is the only instance I found where τορεύω is used in connection with a 
bronze statue, I shall quote this well-known passage: Paus. i, 28, 2: ἄγαλμα ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
χαλκοῦν ἀπὸ Μήδων “------ τέχνη Φειδίου " kai οἱ τὴν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος μάχην Λαπιθῶν 
πρὸς Κενταύρους καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα ἐστὶν ἐπειργασμένα λέγουσι τορεῦσαι Μῦν, τῷ 
δὲ Mui ταῦτά τε καί τὰ λοιπὰ τῶν ἔργων Παρράσιον καταγράψαι τὸν Εὐήνορος. 
λΙν5 is, of course, the famous silversmith who appears in Pliny’s list of caelatores, and 
in Athenaios’ list of ἔνδοξοι topeuvtai. The only other works by him of which we hear 
are skyphoi and a phiale. τορεῦσαι, we note further, is not used here of work on 
the statue itself, but of the decoration of an accessory, the shield —that is, there is no 
difference except the material between Mys’s work on this shield and on the silver 
skyphoi for which he was famous. 

Plutarch in Moralia 399 f (cf. 1044) mentions a bronze palm tree in the Treasury 
of the Corinthians at Delphi, with περὶ τὴν ῥίταν (τὸν πυθμένα 164a) ἐντετορευμένοι 
βάτραχοι Kai ὕδροι. Here the prefix ἐν -- would seem to imply surface decoration. 
In Josephus, Ant. Jud. viii, 81-84, lions, eagles, bulls, and palm trees decorate panels 
on the bases of certain Javers in Solomon’s Temple. Here, too, we have surface 
decoration.** 

Of stone, one of the most commonly used materials for sculpture, I found two 
mentions, but neither of them could be classified under sculpture. In the first, an 
epigram by Honestus of Byzantium,* a tombstone speaks: ἡ δὲ περισσὴ | πέτρος 
ἐγὼ τὸ μάτην γράμμα τορευθὲν ἔχω. Obviously this is an inscription cut with the 
chisel. The second occurs in Septuagint, III Kings 10, 22 ff., where, instead of the 
famous verse on the ivory, apes, and peacocks brought to Solomon, we find: pia διὰ 
τριῶν ἐτῶν ἤρχετο TH βασιλεῖ ναῦς ἐκ Θαρσις χρυσίου καὶ ἀργυρίου καὶ λίθων 
τορευτῶν καὶ πελεκητῶν. These stones were to be used for the construction of build- 


ings and walls, since the passage continues: αὕτη ἦν ἣ πραγματεία τῆς προνομῆς 
ἧς ἀνήνεγκεν ὁ βασιλεὺς Σαλωμων οἰκοδομῆσαι τὸν οἶκον Κυρίου καὶ τὸν οἶκον τοῦ 
βασιλέως καὶ τὸ τεῖχος ἱερουσαλημ καὶ τὴν ἄκραν τοῦ περιφράξαι τὸν φραγμὸν τῆς 
πόλεως Δαυιδ κτλ. Since it is hardly likely that sculptures would be imported from 
Tarshish, τορευτῶν would seem to mean “dressed” and πελεκητῶν “rough hewn.” 


39 Menander in Athenaios xi, 781 e; Philo Judaeus, de vit. contemp. 478, 47 ff.; Plutarch, Moralia 42 ἃ; 
Gallus in Anth. Plan. 89; Athenaios xi, 782 b. 30 Septuagint, Canticum 7, 3. 

81 Durrbach and Roussel, Inscriptions de Délos 1409, Ba, col. ii, 117. 83 Martial iii, 35. 

#8 See below, p. 399, notes 44, 45. 88 Athenaios v, 210 c. 

888 Cf. also διατορεύματα Kai διάπηγα τετράγωνα in Origen’s text of III Kings, 7, 17, describing 
these same bases. 4 AP. vii, 274. 
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Of wood, another material used for sculpture, we find possibly one object. As the 
meaning of the passage is not quite certain, I shall treat it rather fully. Josephus 
in his description of Solomon’s temple and in particular the division into the outer 
temple and the Holy of Holies,** adds: ἐκτεμὼν δὲ τὸν μέσον τοῖχον θύρας ἐπέστησε 
KeSpivas χρυσὸν αὐταῖς πολὺν ἐνεργασάμενος Kai τορείαν ποικίλην. If we had 
only this passage we should, remembering the many instances where gold τορεία 
is spoken of by Jewish writers, take χρυσὸν πολὺν kai Topeiav ποικίλην as a hendi- 
adys for “ἃ large quantity of work in gold of various forms.” The source of this 
passage, however, is Septuagint, III Kings 6, 31-2: καὶ TH θυρώματι τοῦ δαβιρ 
ἐποίησεν θύρας ἐκ ξύλων ἀρκευθίνων καὶ φλιὰς πενταπλὰς καὶ δύο θύρας ξύλων 
πευκίνων καὶ ἐγκολαττὰ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐγκεκολαμμένα χερουβιν καὶ φοίνικας καὶ 
πέταλα διαπεπετασμένα᾽ καὶ περιέσχεν χρυσίῳ, καὶ κατέβαινεν ἐπὶ τὰ χερουβιν 
καὶ ἐπὶ τοὺς φοίνικας τὸ χρυσίον. This at first suggests that τορεία in Josephus 
refers to wood carving. However, when we recall that the covering of wood carv- 
ings with gold, as described in the Septuagint would result in gold reliefs, our 
former explanation again seems likely. On the whole, I prefer it.*7 

One object of ivory appears in my collection of passages—a sword hilt in the form 
of an eagle. This occurs in the Aithiopika,** the novel by Heliodoros, which has 
been variously dated, but must belong either to the third or the first part of the 
fourth century a.p. The passage does not tell us whether the work was in relief or 
in the round, but the swords that appear on some of the porphyry statues of the first 
half of the fourth century A.p.** would indicate that the hilt was formed by an eagle’s 
head carved in the round. 

Gems are mentioned by Clement of Alexandria as the material on which the topeuTi- 
Kos works, Strom. 330 (i, 4): oi μὲν yap τὰς βαναύσους μετιόντες τέχνας TOU περὶ τὰς 
αἰσϑήσεις ἀπολαύουσι περιττοῦ ——— ὄψεως ὁ τῶν ἐν ταῖς σφραγῖσιν ἐντυπωμάτων 
τορευτικός. This is really a very apt comparison between the cutting of an intaglio 
which, when pressed on wax, produces a relief, and the making of the kind of mould 
over which our silver phiale was hammered, but whether Clement was conscious of 
the aptness of the comparison we cannot say. With this use of τορευτικός we may 
compare Pliny’s use of caelare and caelatura *° of gem cutting. 

Last and most curious of the materials in our list are sesame and perhaps millet 
seeds. Plutarch tells us in Moralia, 1083e: oi δὲ περὶ Καλλικράτη Kai Μυρμηκίδην 
λέγονται ——— διατορεύειν ἐν σησάμῳ γράμμασιν ἔπη τοῦ Ὁμήρου. This is the an- 
cient equivalent of writing the Lord’s Prayer on the head of a pin. The process de- 
noted by διατορεύειν would seem to be simple engraving. Aelian, VH. i, 17, it is true, 
describes a more elaborate process, inlaying letters with gold: ἐν σησάμῳ δίστιχον 


% Ant. Jud. viii, 71. 

36 According to Thackeray, Josephus the Man and the Historian, pp. 80 ff., Josephus depended on a 
Semitic text for the first 8 books of the Bible (or at least for the first 5) and on the “ Lucianic”’ recension 
of the Greek text from the book of Samuel on. I have used Rahlfs’ edition of the Septwagint with the 
“‘Lucianic”’ readings given in his critical notes. 

37 Sophokles, fragment 315 (Pearson), can no longer be cited for the use of διατορεύω in connection 
with wood. See Bethe’s edition of Pollux, x, 34, with critical note ad loc. 38 ii, 11. 

39 Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, p. 89, pls. 31, 32; p. 105, pl. 47; p. 108, pl. 48; p. 113, pls. 50, 51, 
fig. 43; p. 115, fig. 45 (on p. 116). 40 NH. xxxvii, 28, 131. 
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ἐλεγεῖον χρυσοῖς γράμμασιν ἐπέγραψαν. We cannot, however, use Aelian to inter- 
pret Plutarch and so argue that διατορεύειν refers to the use of gold (though γράμ- 
μασιν in Plutarch seems to call for an adjective), for the details in the accounts of 
the work of Myrmekides and Kallikrates are often contradictory and indeed legen- 
dary. In Julian Or. iii, 112a, we find Myrmekides associated with millet seeds: τῶν 
ἀποτορεύειν τὰς κέγχρους ἐπιχειρούντων καθάπερ οἶμαι φασὶ τὸν Μυρμηκίδην 
ἀντιταττόμενον τῇ Φειδίου τέχνῃ. ἀποτορεύειν, which also occurs in Suidas’ quota- 
tion of this passage, s.v. yéAo1os, is called by Liddell and Scott a doubtful reading, 
and Mrs. Wright in her Loeb edition of Julian reads &trotopveveiv, but since Myrme- 
kides is, like Kallikrates, listed among the ἔνδοξοι topeutai by Athenaios in xi, 
782b, I should be inclined to retain ἀποτορεύειν. In Julian the force of the ἀπο — is 
like that in ἀπεργάφεσθαι, “to turn out a finished work of the toreutic art from a 
millet seed.” #! 

Among definite objects of unspecified material, there are two instances of some- 
thing besides tableware: a chariot in which Alexander was depicted riding “ and the 
Egyptian gateways described by Aelian, H.A. x, 22: Αἰγύπτιοι -- -- -- τοῖς τῶν 
προπυλαίων ὀρόφοις ὑπετόρευσαν γυπῶν πτέρυγας. Mr. Lansing, the Curator of 
Egyptian Art, informs me that vultures were often used by the Egyptians for ceil- 
ing decoration. Aelian is here speaking of the soffit of a lintel and we may compare, 
e.g., the vultures carved on the soffit of a lintel in the temple of Kom Ombo of the 
Ptolemaic period.“ Of materials, only stone and wood come into consideration. For 
the use of metal in such a manner by the Egyptians there is no evidence. Ceiling 
decoration was either painted or carved. Since we have no example of the use of 
τορεύω for painting, carving must be meant. The carving, moreover, Mr. Lansing 
informs me, would be relief, whether sunk or raised, and not duaatle engraving. ἡ 
For τορεύω of relief carving in stone we may compare Pliny’s similar use of caelare 
in his description of the Mausoleum, xxxvi, 31: Ab oriente caelavit Scopas, a septen- 
trione Bryaxis, a meridie Timotheus, ab occasu Leochares. 

In our discussions of materials and objects we have now and then in explaining a 
passage had to examine what kind of work was meant by τορεύω. etc.: engraving, 
relief, or work in the round. We have found one certain and one possible instance of 
simple engraving, viz., the cutting of inscriptions, one certain instance of the engrav- 
ing of gems, one certain instance and one probable one of relief, and one probable 
instance of work in the round. We have found also one passage where τορευτός 
seemed to be used of dressed stone. ᾿ 

A number of other passages support the meaning “relief”’ for τορεύω, etc. The 
most important of these are the four (in Martial,** Plutarch,“ and Strabo“) in 
which terracotta tableware is called toreumata or is said to be decorated with τορεῖαι. 
As Payne *’ and others have pointed out, this must mean Hellenistic and Roman 
relief ware — Megarian bowls and terra sigillata. As we know, such ware was a cheap 

4“ Gold κέγχροι are described by Demokritos of Ephesos in Athenaios xii, 525d. But the story of the 


sesame seeds makes it likely that actual millet grains were meant by Julian or his source. 

4 Diodoros xviii, 27, 1. 

4 Catalogue des monuments et des inscriptions de I’ Egypte antique, Service des antiquités, Séries i, vol. 
iii, Kom Ombos, pt. 2, p. 145. I owe this reference to Mr. Lansing. 

44 iv, 46, 16; xiv, 102. 4© Moralia 174 d. 46 viii, 6, 23. 47 Necrocorinthia, p. 348. 
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imitation of silver plate. Now our statistics have shown us that the normal and 
proper use of these and related words is to describe silver plate and the technique by 
which it is produced. Obviously, then, a terra sigillata bowl was called a toreuma 
merely because it was an imitation of the original silver toreuma, though the tech- 
nical process by which it was produced was a different one, as Martial emphasizes 
by his jesting allusion to the crasso figuli caelo. Obviously, also, the silver torewmata 
which people had in mind when they applied the word to terra sigillata were embossed. 
This does not mean that the word was never used of engraved silver, such as, for in- 
stance, the kylix from Bashova Mogila.‘* For this we have no evidence one way or 
the other. But it means that the use of toreuma for embossed silver must have been 
current. 

Glass vases also were used as substitutes for silver ones and also were called 
toreumata.'® Presumably they were decorated with reliefs. We may note too that 
caelare is used of glass by Pliny.*° 

Further evidence of the application of these words to relief decoration is given by 
Plutarch, Josephus and pseudo-Aristeas. Plutarch, in Aemilius Paulus xxxii, 5 
speaks of silver kraters, drinking horns, phialai and kylikes περιττὰ τῷ μεγέθει Kai 
τῇ παχύτητι τῆς Topeias, where the last four words must mean the height of the 
relief. Josephus and Pseudo-Aristeas in a number of passages use τορεία, etc., along 
with words meaning relief, such as ἀναγλυφή and éxtutros.*! While in some of these 
passages it might be possible, especially for one unfamiliar with the style of these two 
writers, to argue that topeia, διατορεύω, etc., mean engraving, there is no actual 
indication of this and in other passages it is clear that τορεία means relief or relief 
work.®? When we remember how verbose and repetitious these two writers are and 
how given to heaping up synonyms and near-synonyms, it seems more reasonable to 
take topeia and such words to mean relief in all cases where they are associated 
with ἀναγλυφή and éxtutros. 

On the other hand, the use of χαράσσω in association with τορεύω in the Ana- 
creontics δ does not prove that τορεύω must in these cases mean incise, for χαράσσω 


itself may mean no more in these late poems than depict, represent. 

We come now to work in the round. The only example we have noted so far is an 
ivory sword-hilt, a small, precious and presumably elaborate object which would 
seem to have a closer affinity to embossed gold and silver than to “‘sculpture in gen- 
eral.”’ Hence perhaps ἐκτετόρευται is used. 

Another example is furnished by Kallixeinos, who in his description of the golden 
kraters carried in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphos says:* οὗτοι δ᾽ εἶχον 


48 Filow, Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij in Siidbulgarien, pl. v. 

49 Martial xi, 11; xii, 74; xiv, 94; Clement of Alexandria, Paid. ii, 3. 

50 NH. xxxvi, 193: argenti modo caelatur. 

51 Pseudo-Aristeas 58, 79; Josephus, Ant. Jud. xii, 64, 75. 

82 In Pseudo-Aristeas 79, τὰς λοιπὰς Topeias, coming right after the mention of reliefs, is against 
the interpretation “‘engraving.” We may note also the way in which Josephus rewrites Pseudo- 
Aristeas 70 in Ant. Jud. xii, 75. Aristeas’ phrase, τῆς ἐμπειρίας καὶ τέχνης Tas ὑπεροχάς becomes 
in Josephus λεπτομερεῖ καὶ φιλοπονωτάτῃ Topeia. He is speaking of the art as a whole, and not of a 
detail like engraving. 58. 4 (18), 55 (51). 

54 Cf. AP. vii, 237; xi, 412; Anth. Plan. 293. The word is regularly used, of course, of coins decorated 
with relief, but this use is too specialized to be pertinent here. 5 In Athenaios v, 199 e. 
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ἄνωθεν καθήμενα περιφανῆ τετορευμένα φτῷα καὶ ἐν TH τραχήλῳ καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
γάστραις πρόστυπα ἐπιμελῶς πεποιημένα, which must mean that these figures on 
the rim were in the round, while those on the neck and body were in relief. The 
figures, like the rest of the kraters, must have been of gold. The hollow figures in 
the round which are familiar to us in Greek jewelry are made in the same way as gold 
relief, by hammering over a mould or by the repoussé method. The figures on the 
kraters were presumably made in this way and tetopeupéva refers to the process. 

Our third instance is the one quoted by Bliimner * for the use of topevw of 
statues cast in bronze, on which only the final finishing was done by chasing. It is a 
statue of a child, described by Pausanias in v, 17, 4: παιδίον δὲ ἐπίχρυσον κάθηται 
γυμνὸν πρὸ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης: Βόηθος δὲ ἐτόρευσεν αὐτὸ Καρχηδόνιος. The only 
thing we are told of the material of this statue is that it was ἐπίχρυσον. It is reason- 
able to start from this word and from the meaning which topeva bears elsewhere, as 
Lippold * has done, rather than to assume with Bliimner and others that the statue 
was of bronze, and that topevw refers to engraving on the bronze or even to sculp- 
ture in general. Lippold has suggested that the statue was of silver gilt, which seems 
very likely. Professor Thompson’s illuminating discussion of the golden Nikai of 
Athena,** however, suggests to me another interpretation of the passage in Pausa- 
nias. Perhaps the statue was not made of silver, but of some baser material which 
was then covered by a fairly thick sheet of gold hammered over the surface so as 
to follow all its modelling. This was the technique used by Pheidias on the Parthenos. 
That it continued in use down into Roman times is shown by Pliny, NH. xxxiv, 63, 
quoted by Professor Thompson. 

Let us now summarize what we have learned. τορεύω and related words are 
regularly used of embossed work in silver and gold. The largest class of objects to 
which they are applied is that of silver plate (especially cups). Imitations of silver 
plate in terra sigillata and moulded glass were also currently called toreumata in the 
Roman period, qua imitations. These words spread further to reliefs which were not 
imitations of embossed gold and silver, to ordinary stone reliefs, but this use seems 
not to have been a common one, as I found only one certain instance of it and this 
was in a writer of the late second and early third centuries A.D. 

Gold statuettes were made by the same process as embossed gold. τορεύω could be 
used of them and was so used by Kallixeinos in his description of the figures adorn- 


ing the rims of golden kraters. Hence, when we find topevw used of an ἐπίχρυσον 
statue by Pausanias, it is to be presumed that this verb denotes a similar technique. 
In the only example of a work in the round of some material other than gold which I 
found, an ivory sword-hilt in the form of an eagle’s head, the writer must have been 
influenced by the analogy of embossed metal work in his choice of the word 
EKTOPEUW.>? 


6 Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste iv, p. 233 and note 7. Bliimner, however, 
objects to the notion that toreutice in Pliny refers directly to casting itself. 

57 RE. vi A, s.v. Toreutik, col. 1768. Whether the artist is or is not the famous Boethos it seems 
impossible to say. 58 Harvard Studies, supplementary volume, 1940, pp. 183 ff. 

59 τορεύω, etc., of course cannot properly be applied to metal reliefs produced by casting, but that 
these words were so applied there can hardly be any doubt. People who used them of clay and glass 
would not be apt to become suddenly puristic when speaking of metal. I have no certain evidence of 
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Whether these words were ever used of unembossed silver plate decorated with en- 
graving we do not know. τορεύω is used of cutting an inscription in stone by the 
epigrammatist Honestus and διατορεύω of writing on a sesame seed by Plutarch. 
That the Latin caelare was used of simple engraving is shown by the inscription on 
a Praenestine mirror: V ibis. Pilipus. cailavit.®® 

Nowhere have I found topevw used of the finishing work on a bronze statue, 
whether chasing, as Bliimner and Wace suggested,*! or the general reworking of the 
Gusshaut, as assumed by Kluge. ᾿ 


I found no evidence whatever that toreutice was ever used of sculpture in general.® 


MARJORIE J. MILNE 
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their application to cast metal, however. For συντετορευμέναι in Josephus Ant. Jud. viii, 83, I believe 
we should read cuvtetopveupévai. When Josephus in op. cit. ili, 144 says that the golden candlestick 
was cast, he is not following the Septuagint (see above, p. 394, note 36), but some other guess as to the 
meaning of the Hebrew original. It was a bad guess, for casting is a process not particularly suitable to 
gold. 

60 MonInst. ix, pl. xxix; AdI. 1871, p. 122. 6t 4n Approach to Greek Sculpture, p. 8. 

6 Die antiken Grossbronzen i, pp. 147 f. 

68 Some metaphorical uses of these words remain to be mentioned. (1) Line 986 in Aristophanes, 
Thesmophoriazusai, reads: topeve πᾶσαν mdShv. Bentley proposed tépveve which is just as possible 
metrically. But tépeve is supported by the scholion, τορῶς καὶ τρανῶς λέγε τὴν ῳδήν. I shall not ven- 
ture to explain Aristophanes’ metaphor. (2) topeia is defined by Suidas as ἡ ῥητορεία and Pollux vi, 
141, says that σὺν topeia is one of the expressions used to describe τὸν οὐκ ἀφροντίστως λέγοντα. 
Krinagoras in AP. ix, 545 describes the Hekale as Καλλιμάχου τὸ τορευτὸν ἔπος. Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos uses τορεύω and τορευτός of the works of Isokrates, Plato, and Thukydides, and draws an 
analogy between writers and painters and topeutai (de comp. 208, 209; Demosth. 51; de Thukyd. 867). 
In all these cases the reference is to the elaborate nature of the writer’s style or to the painstaking care 
he bestowed on his work. In Demosth. 21, Usener and Radermacher read περιτετόρνευται. with M and 
B, while P and Sylburg’s editio princeps read περιτετόρευται. The latter is correct, for the other verbs 
in the passage show that the metaphor is taken from metalwork: συγκεκρότηταί τε καὶ συνέσπασται 
Kai περιτετόρευται τοῖς νοήμασιν. (3) διατορεύω seems to be used sometimes of finishing or perfect- 
ing development; cf. Philo Judaeus i, 105 and Hierokles, p. 37 A, col. 7, 50-61 (Berliner Klassikertezte, 
vol. iv). Perhaps the metaphor is drawn from the silversmith who takes a plain piece of silver and 
embosses it. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EARTHQUAKE AT OLYMPIA 


IMMEDIATELY after the discovery of the pedimental sculptures of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia,! more than sixty years ago, it became evident that four of these 
statues, wholly or in part, differ from the others in material and sculptural style. 
These figures come from the two corners of the west pediment, the reclining female 
figures designated as A and B at the left, U and V at the right. While all the temple 
sculptures are otherwise of Parian marble, A and B are carved entirely in Pentelic 
marble, and U is likewise of Pentelic marble with the exception of the Parian marble 
cushion on which she leans; but of V only the raised right arm is of Pentelic marble. 
These four are customarily known as the Ersatzfiguren, the substitute or replacement 
figures. For, according to one logical interpretation, they would be repairs in a 
different material and style, taking the place of originals which were in some manner 
destroyed or injured.” A second interpretation is a modification of the first, namely, 
that only two of these figures (A, V or B, U) are actually later replacements, and that 
the two others (B, U or A, V) are later intrusions added at the time of the repairs 
and not replacing parts of the original design of the pediment.’ A third interpreta- 
tion is that all four figures are part of the original work, being in a different material 
and style either because the stock of Parian marble was exhausted or because a 
new sculptor, personally responsible for this part of the work, preferred Pentelic.‘ 
On these three interpretations have been based the very diverse.theories published 
during the last six decades. 

The second of these interpretations may be rejected without hesitation; for the 
young women A and V cannot be purely additions, since the latter is an original 
and the other so closely balances it as to imply a predecessor; nor can the old women 
B and U be purely additions, since the latter retains her original cushion. Having 
portions of both original figures (U, V) at the right, we must conclude that these 
were balanced by predecessors of the two figures (A, B) at the left. 

The third of the interpretations, if it be accepted, requires no additional explana- 
tion of the reasons for the differences. 

ΕἼ may note that this article is the outgrowth of an unpublished paper and of lectures delivered in 
1934, combined with a new examination of the temple at Olympia in 1937. The substance of this article 
was delivered before the Sixth International Archaeological Congress at Berlin, on August 26, 1939 
—when 1 had the pleasure of confirming a brilliant conjecture by one to whom I acknowledged my 
lifelong indebtedness, the presiding officer on that occasion, Wilhelm Dérpfeld, who died exactly eight 
months later in a Greece that was still free. For obvious reasons my report is not to be found in the 
published proceedings of the Congress (Bericht VI Kong. Arch. 1940, p. 661). 

2 Adopted by all investigators with the exception of Furtwiingler, Studniczka (see note 11), and 
Wolters (see note 3) —in all cases early opinions—and more recently Walston (see note 11), Schrader, 
Koepp, and Kjellberg (see note 12). 

3 Wolters regarded B and U as intrusions (AM. xii, 1887, p. 276); followed with semi-approval by 
Dorpfeld, Alt-Olympia, p. 260 (cf. pl. 24, where Weege illustrates the west pediment without the old 
women B and U). Similarly Bulle (JdZ. liv, 1939, pp. 192-195) argues that the two old women cannot 
be parts of the original design, though, since he insists that they were added by the original master, 
the distinction is very tenuous. Conversely, Curtius suggested that the two old women were in the 
original scheme and that the two young women A and V were added at the time of the repairs (Siudien 


zu den Tempelgiebeln von Olympia, p. 4=SBA. 1883, p. 780; AZ. xliii, 1885, col. 164). 
‘ Furtwiingler, Studniczka, Walston, Schrader, Koepp, and Kjellberg, as cited below. 
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On the other hand, the first and most widely accepted of these interpretations 
demands some explanation of the cause of the destruction or injuries of the originals. 
This cause is usually assumed to have been an earthquake, a phenomenon of such 
frequent occurrence in Greece (averaging 275 annually)* that it would seem hopeless 
to designate any one of the recorded ancient earthquakes as that directly respon- 
sible. Scholars have expended much energy in arguing exactly how the originals 
might have been injured, whether something fell on them from above or whether 
they fell on the ground below; * some have insisted that the reclining angle figures 
could hardly have been tossed out while the more precarious standing central figures 
remained in place—but one cannot employ logic with an earthquake! 

The prevalent and official opinion during the earlier years was that the Ersatz- 
figuren were repairs of early Roman date, presumably after an earthquake about 
36 B.c.? This date was based on a somewhat superficial deduction from the fact that 
the oldest extant inscription on a second-hand roof tile dates from exactly 36 B.c.; ὃ 
and an attempt was made to coérdinate this date with an inscription of M. Agrippa, 
on a strip of revetment of yellow marble with violet veins, similar to that employed 
in the Roman mosaic in the pronaos of the temple, this inscription being assigned 
without adequate grounds to 38 B.c.,° though it might well be later. Even as early 
as the publication of this official opinion, however, dissent had arisen; thus one of 
the excavators, Furtwiingler, as well as Studniczka, had suggested that these 
Pentelic figures were of the middle of the fifth century or slightly earlier, antedating 
the Parthenon; and already another of the excavators, Dérpfeld, had uttered his 
opinion that they were of the time of Damophon, who repaired the chryselephantine 
Zeus within, after it had cracked (Pausanias iv, 31, 6), an accident which might 
logically have resulted from an earthquake. The date of Damophon, to be sure, 
was then uncertain; but more recent investigations have shown that his activity fell 
in the second quarter of the second century B.c.'° 

If we examine the archaeological literature of the last sixty years in greater de- 
tail, furthermore, we perceive that the Ersatzfiguren have been assigned by compe- 
tent critics to every conceivable century, the fifth, the fourth, the third, the second, 
and the first century B.c. Thus it has been argued that they are Attic works of the 
end of the transitional period, just antedating the Parthenon," er that they are 
works of the youthful Alkamenes, who might be supposed to have visited Olympia 


5 Montessus de Ballore, Les tremblements de terre, 1906, p. 264; in 1893-1898 the average in Greece 
was 531 annually. 

6 For such arguments as to how these figures might or might not have been affected by earthquakes, 
see Kjellberg, Studien zu den attischen Reliefs des Κ΄. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., p. 17; Rodenwaldt, JdJ. xli, 
1926, p. 226; Bliimel, Griechische Bildhauerarbeit, pp. 36-37; Schrader, JOAT. xxv, 1929, pp. 83-89 
(quoting also Knackfuss, zbid., pp. 84-85); Dérpfeld, Alt-Olympia, pp. 256-258. 

7 For the references to these variant opinions, see the notes below. 

8 Olympia v, no. 59 (see p. 403 below). 

9 [bid., no. 913 (not mentioned by Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa). 10 See below, p. 422. 

1 Furtwiingler, 4M. v, 1880, pp. 41-42; Studniczka, RM. ii, 1887, pp. 56-57; later retracted by both 
(Furtwingler, PW. 1888, col. 1514; Studniczka, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft ii, 1926, p. 396). 
Advanced again by Walston (Alcamenes and the Establishment of the Classical Type in Greek Art, 1926, 
pp. 139-143) on the assumption that Alkamenes made the entire west pediment, finishing up the angle 
figures in Pentelic marble. 
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for the purpose of assisting Pheidias with the Olympian Zeus and, by completing 
the angles of the west pediment, have given rise to the traditional attribution of the 
entire west pediment to him (Pausanias v, 10, 8).'* Others have preferred the fourth 
century in general," or the first half of the fourth century under Attic influence," 
or the second half of the fourth century.“ Others have suggested the Hellenistic 
period in general,'* or the time of Damophon," or the first century after a hypotheti- 
cal earthquake at about 36 B.c.'* Criteria so loose as to permit a range of four hun- 


H A 


Fic. 1.—Heaps or (H) anp REPLACEMENT Ficure (A), West OLYMPIA 


12 Schrader, Phidias, pp. 106-140; Bonner Jb. exxix, 1924, pp. 226-230; JOAT. xxv, 1929, pp. 82- 
108; followed by Koepp (GGA. clxxxvi, 1924, pp. 140-141) and Kjellberg (Studien zu den attischen 
Reliefs, pp. 17-19). This theory has been treated with some reserve by Winter (Bonner Jb. cxxix, 1924, 
p. 235) and P. Gardner (JHS. xlv, 1925, p. 156)—both of whom Schrader cites as favorable to him 
ΑΙ. xxv, 1929, p. 83) —and has been discarded as pure hypothesis by Johansen (JdJ. xxxviii/Xxxix, 
1923 /24, AA. cols. 150-151), Hekler (PW. 1925, col. 1171), Matz (Z.f. Aesthetik xx, 1926, pp. 334, 
338-339), Lippold (DZZ. xlvii, 1926, cols. 1403-1404), and Buschor (AM. li, 1926, pp. 166-167), and 
arguments against it have been set forth also by Bieber, L. Curtius, Rodenwaldt, Rumpf, Schuchhardt, 
and Studniczka, as cited below. 

18 Bulle, Schéne Mensch?, p. 512 (now retracted, see note 18); Rodenwaldt, JdJ. xli, 1926, pp. 223- 
226; cf. Rodenwaldt-Hege, Olympia, p. 38. 

14 Bieber, Zeit. bild. Kunst lix, 1925/26, pp. 198-199 (now retracted, see note 17). 

15 Studniczka, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft ii, 1926, pp. 395-397; Rumpf, απο. v, 1929, p. 16. 

16 Curtius (L.), Gno. i, 1925, pp. 9-10 (now apparently retracted, see note 18). 

17 Dérpfeld as quoted by Treu, Olympia iii, p. 95 n. 1; Furtwingler, Abh. Miin. Akad. xx, 1897, pp. 
542-543; Dérpfeld, All-Olympia, pp. 256-261; Bieber, AJA. xlv, 1941, pp. 94-95. 

18 Treu, PW. 1888, col. 320; Jd. iii, 1888, pp. 184-188; Olympia iii, pp. 93-95; Purgold, Olympia v, 
pp. 696-700; Gardiner, Olympia, pp. 156-157, 254; Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen griechischer 
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dred and twenty years inevitably awaken distrust. But if I were forced to make a 
choice among the five centuries on stylistic and therefore somewhat subjective 
grounds, it would be that, ruling out the fifth century on the ground that the Pen- 
telic figures are technically vastly inferior to the Parian (fig. 1), and the first century 
because we should then be in the age of faithful Roman copies, we are to prefer an 
intermediate century, the fourth, the third, or the second. 


Fig. 2.— Lion HEAp Spouts or PARIAN MARBLE (A) AND PENTELIC MARBLE REPLACEMENTs (C νὴ ΕἸ 


Analogous evidence based on sculptural style is to be derived from the lion-head 
spouts of the simas.!® These fall into three main classes (fig. 2): (A-B) the original 
spouts are excellent and severe work of the fifth century in Parian marble, of two 
slightly differing types distinguished chiefly by pointed and rounded ears; ?° but a 
few of these were replaced by (C) heads in Pentelic marble and in a free style closely 


Statuen, pp. 23, 239, n. 34; Bliimel, Griechische Bildhauerarbeit, pp. 34-37; Schuchhardt, JdJ. xlv, 1930, 
AA. cols. 525-556; Curtius (L.), Antike Kunst ii, p. 218; Bulle, JdI. liv, 1939, pp. 192-196. 

19 Dérpfeld and Treu, Olympia ii, pp. 8, 22-26; Purgold, Olympia v, p. 697. 

20 Type A: Olympia ii, pl. XVII nos. 1-3; Buschor-Hamann, Die Skulpturen des Zeustempels zu 
Olympia, fig. 24, pl. 102a-b; Rodenwaldt-Hege, Olympia, p. 28 fig. 16. Type B: Olympia ii, pl. XVII 
nos. 4-6; Buschor-Hamann, op. cit., fig. 25, pl. 1088. 
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related to baroque Pergamene sculpture; *! and many others were replaced by (D-F) 
heads in Pentelic marble and of three successive styles, clearly belonging to repairs 
of the Roman period, of which the oldest (D) are fairly faithful copies of the originals, 
while the others are of increasingly debased styles, the latest hardly to be dignified 
as lions, since they resemble more closely dogs or hyenas.” Thus there must have 
been roof repairs—though not necessarily caused by earthquakes *—toward the 
middle of the Hellenistic period and also on three later occasions during the Roman 
period, on all four occasions using the same material, Pentelic marble, as that of 
the Ersatzfiguren. The approximate extent of the successive repairs may be sug- 
gested by the number of well preserved lion heads, fourteen original (A-B), one 
Hellenistic (C), seven of type D, nine of type E, and eight of type F, besides about 
three hundred fragments.** As compared with the final distribution of the hundred 
and two heads, we should proportionately have about thirty-six heads of types 
A-B, two of type C, eighteen of type D, twenty-three of type E, and twenty-one 
of tvpe F. The original northwest angle sima (type A) was found buried near the 
northwest corner of the temple, with all its original coloring so well preserved as to 
suggest that it was buried at a comparatively early period.® The single preserved 
Hellenistic head (type C) was found on the north flank of the temple, though there 
is no definite evidence that it replaced the original northwest angle sima. In any 
“ase, it would be as reasonable to assign the Ersatzfiguren to the Hellenistic period 
with the heads of type C as to the period of the Roman repairs of types D-F. 

The roof tiles behind the simas yield similar evidence. Pausanias (v, 10, 3) tells 
us that the roof was of Pentelic marble, a statement which was apparently largely 
true in his time, though the original tiles, like the simas, are of Parian marble. 
Thus we have literary evidence of a change of material (and so a repair) analogous - 
to that of the Ersatzfiguren. On the discarded roof tiles, both of Parian and of 
Pentelic marble, are inscriptions, consisting of lists of officials of the Olympic pre- 
cinct, dated as before, during, or after stated festivals. The earliest date preserved 
is Olympiad 186=36 B.c., and the latest is Olympiad 245 = a.p. 201; but fragments 
from which the dates are lost suggest that the series continued as late as the bar- 
barian incursions of A.p. 267. Observing the differences in material, the series of 
lists on Parian marble tiles begins with 36 B.c. (fig. 3) and terminates at some time 
after A.D. 141 (that is, during Olympiads 230—239).** Within this period, too, falls 
a group of Parian marble tiles which were utilized by a certain Polykleitos for honor- 
ary inscriptions commemorating notable Romans of the time, one of them datable 
through his term as legate in a.p. 36—41.*7 All this would be compatible with the 
generally accepted theory of a roof repair which liberated old tiles for other uses as 


1 Type C: Olympia ii, pl. X VIT nos. 7-8; Buschor-Hamann, op. cit., pl. 102c; ef. Schuchhardt, JdJ. 
xlv, 1930, 4A. cols. 555-556. 
32 Type D: Olympia ii, pl. XVII no. 9; Buschor-Hamann, op. cit., pl. 103b. Type E: Olympia ii, pl. 
XVII no. 10. Type F: ibid., nos. 11-12. 
23 On frequent late repairs of marble simas in Greek temples see Dérpfeld, AM. viii, 1883, p. 279. 
*4 Olympia ii, p. 26. 
35 Treu, JdI. iii, 1888, p. 187 n. 1; Olympia ii, pp. 23-24; iii, p. 94 and pl. opp. p. 136; Alt-Olympia, 
. 257. 


36 Olympia v, nos. 59, 63-76, 81-83, 86-88, 98. 27 Thid., nos. 337-344, 348. 
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early as 36 B.c., though it must be admitted that the repair might have occurred 
several years before the earliest date that happens to be preserved. Similarly, the 
inscriptions on Pentelic tiles, which begin at some date between 36 and 24 B.c. 
(according to the personal names, the date being lost)—and so hardly later than 
the earliest inscriptions on Parian tiles—continue with exact dates down to a.p. 
201 and probably until much later.?* But the latter group of inscriptions has an 
additional significance: for the Pentelic marble tiles, which were replacement tiles 
and were substituted for the Parian, being in themselves available for second-hand 
use as early as about 30 B.c., permit one of two interpre- 
tations. The oldest inscriptions on Pentelic marble might 
have been inscribed on superfluous tiles which were never 
used on the temple (agreeing with the assumption of a 
general repair as late as 36 B.c.), or, as seems far more 
logical, the oldest Pentelic lists are on second-hand tiles 
which had themselves been taken from the temple and 
so must have been manufactured for a repair at a date 
far earlier than 30 B.c.** In other words, the original sub- 
stitution of Pentelic for Parian tiles probably occurred, 
like the substitution of a few Pentelic lion heads of class 
C for the Parian originals of classes A-B, well back in the 
middle of the Hellenistic period. 

It is primarily, however, of the purely architectural 
evidence that I wish to speak. This, as so far published, is 


as follows. Dérpfeld long ago called attention to a piece 
of fluted column, built, into a foundation east of the Echo 
Colonnade, a triglyph likewise built into this foundation, 
other triglyphs from the inner porches (grooved to receive 
the sculptured metopes of the deeds of Herakles), split 
and hollowed out to serve as a water conduit between 
Fic. 3.—Orrician List ΟΕ... the Echo Colonnade and the Southeast Building (fig. 14), 


> . p 
να “ἊΝ co and a fragment of the fagade mutular cornice, built into 
the foundations of the portico of the Bouleuterion.*® These 
are fragments of the temple which were used at second hand in ancient times for 


other construction. On the temple itself Dérpfeld showed that the northwest corner 


28 Olympia v. nos. 60-62, 77-80, 84-85, 89, 91-9la, 94-95, 97, 104, 106-107. 

29 A few fragmentary inscriptions on pieces of Pentelic marble tiles (Olympia v, nos. 345-347) cannot 
be exactly dated and so do not augment the evidence. As for the masons’ marks on Parian tiles, of 
which 87 were listed (ibid., no. 681), about fifty date from the original construction and the remainder 
are later. The similar masons’ marks on Pentelic tiles, of which 88 were listed (ibid., no. 682), are al- 
ways of late date and so confirm the priority of the Parian tiles; but their date cannot be more closely 
defined. As for the masons’ marks on other architectural members, the so-called late A on a cornice 
block (Furtwiingler, “Die Bronzefunde aus Olympia,’ ABA. 1879, p. 5) is undoubtedly identical with 
a published example which seems to be original (Olympia v, no. 669, 1); Furtwiingler himself after- 
wards retracted his opinion as to the late date of some of these marks (PW. 1888, 1515). See also below, 
p. 417. 

30 Olympia ii, pp. 22, 72, 77, fig. 12; iii, p. 94; v, p. 698; Dérpfeld, Alt-Olympia, pp. 257, 259; cf. 
Kunze and Schleif, ““Olympia Bericht IT,”’ Suppl. JdJ. liii, 1938, pp. 48, 50, fig. 28, pl. 16. 
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of the outer architrave had been mended in antiquity by three late hook clamps, 
placed horizontally across the vertical joint in such a way that they must have been 
visible on the north flank of the temple, unless they were concealed by stucco.*! 
Finally, forty-three years after the definitive publication, Dérpfeld called attention 
to a similar repair of the southwest corner of the outer triglyph frieze by means of 
two hook clamps, placed horizontally across the joint between the angle triglyph and 
the adjoining metope on the south flank (fig. 4).* 

These various pieces of evidence have not yet been considered as a whole, with 
reference to their implications for the temple’s history. While the use of late mend- 
ing clamps at the two west corners has been recognized as an indication of later 
repairs, it has been assumed that these were merely works of consolidation, as if, per- 
haps, the joints had opened 
slightly at these points be- 
cause of earthquakes and so 
had been pushed together and 
clamped. The pieces used at 
second hand in the founda- 
tions of other structures were 
at first explained as surplus \ 
members, prepared for the 


temple but not required for it, onet-bone 
and so made available for ““®* 
other uses; the foundation east 


of the Echo Colonnade was F's. 4.—Repatr ( LAMPS ON FLANKS AT West CorNERS OF 
ΓΈΜΡΙΕ oF ZEUS 
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even regarded as contempo- 
rary with, or barely later than, the temple of Zeus, because it contains a piece of 
column from the temple.** But such an explanation disregards the fact that columns 
were never fluted before their erection, so that the fluted piece in the foundation east 
of the Echo Colonnade could not have come from a surplus drum. And, as Dérpfeld 
observed, some of the pieces, such as the cornice fragment, show traces of stucco, 
implying that they came from the temple after its completion.* 

We may note, furthermore, that additional evidence is to be found even in the 
official publication, though it has hardly been discussed. For instance, a block of 
the raking cornice is there represented as having a large hole rising from the bottom 
nearly to the top;* it thus resembles an enormous dowel, but, as we shall sée, it 
is, on the contrary, a lewis hole drawn upside down, and actually reaches from the 
top nearly to the bottom. Again, Dérpfeld states “that the mighty stone blocks, 
as, for example, the architraves, more than 5 m. long and 1.75 m. high, were prob- 
ably set by means of the lifting apparatus called the lewis, used also today. On the 
upper surface of these stones are usually one—or in larger blocks two—of these 
rectangular holes which widen as they descend or diverge obliquely from each 


3: Olympia ii, p. 5, pl. ΧΠῚ 3b, pl. XVI. 

82 Dérpfeld, Alt-Olympia, pp. 258-259, fig. 68 (with alterations). 

33 Dérpfeld, Olympia ii, p. 72; Gardiner, Olympia, p. 108. 

3 Olympia ii, p. 22. % Tbid. ii, p. 8, fig. 2; iii, p. 116, fig. 167. 
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other.” ** But, as a matter of fact, these lewis holes are by no means regularly em- 
ployed, and the fact that they are sometimes absent and sometimes present in 
stones of the same course has not been remarked. Finally, in an illustration showing 
the construction of a column, one of the drums is represented with two great holes 
reaching from the top well down into the drum, though such holes, incomprehen- 
sibly, are not represented in the drums above and below;*’ as Dérpfeld remarks, 
“‘on some drums are found holes which widen downward and served for lifting the 
blocks with the so-called lewis.” But the occurrence of such lewis holes, whether 
regularly or only in isolated instances, in the case of column drums of the fifth cen- 
tury is almost a contradiction in terms: column drums were then normally hoisted by 
means of ropes looped about four protruding ears (ancones), extending beyond the 
rough preliminary surface of the drum. The presence of the lewis holes implies that 
when they were employed the ears were no longer available; in other words, this 
particular drum must have been hoisted after the ears and rough surface had been 
dressed off and the fluting executed. Since hoisting after fluting is inconceivable as 
part of the original construction, it follows that this hoisting was done after the 
temple had been completed —in other words, as part of a later repair. 

In addition to this published but misunderstood or unconsidered evidence, there 
is more which must be quite obvious to every visitor to Olympia, though none has 
yet paused to reflect upon its meaning. This shows that the repairs were of far more 
drastic character than has yet been imagined. It is clear that this evidence would 
have received its proper value if the temple of Zeus had ever been examined stone 
by stone in the manner in which we should study a temple at the present day. I 
regret that in the course of two brief visits.to Olympia some years ago I had only a 
few hours to devote to a census of the fallen stones; but, incomplete as my observa- 
tions must inevitably be, they point to an inescapable conclusion. 

Beginning at the top of the temple, and passing over the frequently discussed 
roof tiles and lion-head spouts, we come to the sloping cornice of the pediments, 
of which only one block, the lowest on the right-hand slope of the west pediment, 
just above the southwest corner of the temple, is intelligibly preserved.** A large 
rectangular hole passes almost completely through this block from top to bottom, 
and was clearly intended for a lewis to be used in lifting.*® In itself this single block 
furnishes no evidence as to whether the hole is original or a later alteration; but the 
evidence from the lower parts of the temple will prove that it is later. 

The background of the tympanum has not been identified.*° It might have been 
constructed either with great vertical slabs, or with horizontal courses of ashlar 
masonry; but in view of the material (poros), and also because of the analogy of 
Bassae,*! I believe that the construction in horizontal courses is the one to be re- 
stored in the original temple. At present, however, the total absence of characteristic 
blocks with sloping tops from the tympanum is most surprising, and leads to the 
inference that they had disappeared in antiquity, being cut up for other uses and 

36 Olympia ii, p. 18. 37 Thid. ii, p. 5, pl. XTIT 2c. 38 Thid. ii, pp. 5, 8. 

39 Thid. ii, p. 8, fig. 2; iii, p. 116, fig. 167; the stone lies on the ground near the southwest corner 
(Dérpfeld erroneously represented the hole as reaching not quite to the top, as noted above). 

40 Thid. ii, p. 7; ili, pp. 95, 116. 

‘1 Dinsmoor, MMS. iv, 1933, pp. 224-225, fig. 20; AJA. Ixiii, 1939, p. 29, fig. 3. 
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replaced during the repair by a wall more economically and less laboriously con- 
structed of some cheap material such as burnt brick. 

Descending, therefore, to the horizontal cornice blocks, we note that on those 
from the flanks, as distinguished by their sloping tops, there are no cuttings apart 
from the usual T-clamps and small pry holes, with the exception of one block near 
the southwest corner which has a single great lewis hole.*? On the other hand, when 
we examine the flat-topped cornice blocks from both east and west facades, form- 
ing the pediment floors, we find in every preserved example two enormous lewis 
holes, about 0.23/0.26 m. long and 0.44/0.46 m. deep, or even more, end to end in 


Fic. 5.—Tor or Cornice Buiock with Lewis Houses, East Front 


a single line (fig. 5),4* descending almost entirely through the blocks and sometimes 
stopping only 0.05 m. above the bottom; even this slight residue of the stone is 
often quite broken away. The form of the holes, and the significant fact that they 
are present on both facades, but absent on both flanks (with the exception of one 
above-mentioned block), indicate that we are concerned with a later alteration, in 
the course of which the two pediment floors were entirely removed. It is possible to 
identify six of the nine blocks (between the corner blocks) once crowning the east fa- 
ade,“ and five of the nine coming from the west facade,“ all showing this peculiarity. 
- A 

12 This exception lies on the south flank of the temple toward the southwest corner, and so might 
have adjoined the southwest corner cornice block. 

4 The interval between two lewis holes is 0.855 m., the length across both 1.345 m. 


“ The cornice blocks normally contain two mutules and two viae on each, their length being half of 
the column spacing, 2.61 m. The corner blocks would have contained two mutules and one via, plus 
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Descending lower still, we come to the triglyph frieze which, for the most part, 
was constructed with triglyphs and metopes as separate blocks, 1.726 m. high. Here, 
again, we find a significant difference between the flanks and the fronts. The frieze 
blocks lying along the flanks have no lewis holes in their tops, though a triglyph on 
the north flank exhibits a T-clamp which was cut out and inserted a second time. 
But seven triglyphs below the west front (including the southwest corner triglyph) 
and also four at the east front have in every case on the top a single great lewis 
hole, 0.45 m. deep. Likewise, three metope blocks before the west front, and one 
below the east front, show 
two great lewis holes in 
line;*° the example here il- 
lustrated (fig. 6), from the 
east front, has also the cen- 
tral attachment for one of 
the shields, 1.05 m. in di- 
ameter, dedicated by Mum- 
mius in 146 B.c. The south- 
east corner block is unusual 
in having a triglyph and 
metope cut together in the 
same great block: on the 
metope is the attachment 
for a shield, and on the top 
are two lewis holes in line. 
The southwest corner tri- 
glyph, without an attached 
metope and with a single 
lewis hole on the top, is the 
one illustrated by Dérpfeld, 
with two hook clamps, lo- 
cated 0.30 m. and 0.83 m. above the bottom and extending from the middle of a 
triglyph to the adjoining south flank metope (fig. 4). 

The next course below the triglyph frieze, the architrave, also reveals some sig- 
nificant evidence. The flank architraves have no lewis holes in their tops, though 
one, apparently the easternmost of the south flank,‘7 was broken through in an- 


Fic. 6.—East Front Mertope Lewis Houses on Top Anp 
SHIELD ATTACHMENT ON FAcE 


the overhang on the flank return; and the transitional central block would have had one mutule between 
two viae. Four extant flat-topped normal blocks have the viae at the right, and so were at the right of 
the centre (three lie near the northeast corner) — filling the entire distance from transitional to corner 
block — while two extant normal blocks have the viae at the left, and so were at the left of the centre 
(one being that photographed, fig. 5). 

4 Two extant flat-topped normal cornice blocks with viae at the right lie on the south flank toward 
the west and obviously come from the right-hand portion of the west facade; two with viae at the left, 
lying below the west front, come from the left-hand portion. In a fifth flat-topped block below the west 
front, likewise with the two lewis holes, I failed to record the position of the viae. Another fragment 
lies near the northwest corner, with a lewis hole descending to within 0.12 m. of the bottom. 

46 One of the examples at the west, by exception, has only a single lewis hole. 

47 This architrave now lies on the south flank near the southeast corner. 
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tiquity; the break occurred, however, at a point 0.07 m. within the edge of the 
abacus of the corner capital — though during the earthquake which must have caused 
this break the columns may have been forced apart sufficiently to let the architrave 
hang down between them‘*—so that after readjustment the cracked architrave 
could be adequately supported; 45 two hook clamps were laid across the crack in 
the visible face, 0.53 m. and 1.18 m. above the bottom. The northwest corner 
architrave is the one illustrated by Dérpfeld (fig. 4), with three hook clamps laid in 
the visible face across the joint to the next block on the north flank, 0.34 m., 0.78 m., 
and 1.23 m. above the bottom. If we examine the top of this corner architrave 
(fig. 7), however, we see that it was not merely pushed back into place to close a 
gaping joint, but was actually lifted from its place on the columns and lowered to 
the ground by means of two enormous lewis holes, into one of which my metre- 
stick was thrust 0.75 m. and stirred up a swarm of angry wasps. 


Fic. 7.—Tor or NortHwest Corner ARCHITRAVE WITH Lewis HoLes anp T-CLAMPs 


The extent of the reconstruction becomes even more evident when we descend to 
the columns. The capitals, for instance, are normally complete on the flanks and 
show nothing on their tops except the numerous pry holes for shifting the archi- 
traves into place (fig. 8a); and each capital is cut from a single great block, with 
necking, echinus, and abacus all in one. This is the case with twelve capitals still 
surviving from the south flank, representing all the columns except that at the 
southeast corner. 

Of the six capitals of the west front, however, including that at the southwest 
corner, one shows two great parallel lewis holes in the top of the abacus; another has 
four great lewis holes arranged in the form of the letter E (fig. 8b) —as if two parallel 
lewis holes had been employed for lifting it down, and two others cut in the form of 
the letter T for lifting it up again.**° Even more peculiar are two other capitals from 

‘8 As was the case in the temple of Apollo at Corinth before 1905. 

49 The vertical break is 3.50 m. from the left joint of the block, so that if it were an ordinary archi- 
trave 5.22 m. long the break would be 1.72 m. from the right joint, or 0.415 m. outside the edge of the 
abacus, a precarious situation which would hardly have been remedied merely by two clamps. If, on 
the other hand, this architrave adjoined the southeast corner, the break would be about 2.275 m. from 
the corner of the architrave course, or 1.26 m. from the axis of the corner capital. Since the corner 


abacus was 2.65 m. square, the break would fall about 0.065 m. inside the edge of the abacus. 
50 The width of the abacus is 2.645 m., showing that it is a peristyle capital from a facade. 
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the same west front, from which the abacus in each case has been completely chis- 
eled off, either to diminish the weight, or more probably because the corners were 
broken;*! in these cases the parallel lewis holes are placed directly in the top of the 
echinus (cf. fig. 10). A fifth capital of the west front, lying on the ground in such a 
position as to suggest that it came from the northwest corner, has likewise lost its 
abacus, but shows on the top of the echinus, not lewis holes, but merely two peculiar 
T-shaped cuttings, measuring 0.23 m. in either direction (dowels ?); apparently the 
northwest corner capital was injured only to the extent of broken corners of the 
abacus, this being chiseled off while the echinus was left undisturbed. In the three 
capitals with missing abaci we must assume that these were replaced by new blocks, 


Fic. 8.—Top or South FLANK (a) AND West Front Aspacus (ὁ), with Lewis 


probably two blocks in each case with a central joint. The latter construction is 
suggested by a sixth capital from the west front, the most peculiar of all: from it we 
have merely a wretchedly carved echinus, of the same diameter (2.64 m.) as the 
originals, but with a vertical joint through the centre in order to permit greater 
economy by the use of smaller blocks; this replacement capital was apparently made 
in four pieces, two for the echinus and two for the abacus (fig. 9). 

On the north flank, beyond the northwest corner column, it seems that the next 
nine columns retained their original capitals without change. But the third and sec- 
ond from the east front, and also the northeast corner capital, had the abaci removed 
and parallel lewis holes inserted in the top of the echinus. 

ὅ1 Original joints at the top of the echinus, with the abacus cut separately, occur sporadically as in 
the “Basilica’’ at Paestum (Koldewey and Puchstein, Gr. Tempel in Unteritalien, p. 13), the temple of 
Hera at Foce Sele near Paestum (Zancani-Montuoro and Zanotti-Bianco, NS. 1937, pp. 245-247), 
the temple of Zeus Olympios at Akragas (Koldewey and Puchstein, op. cit., pp. 157, 162); compare 
also the Aeolic capital of the Massiliot Treasury at Delphi (Dinsmoor, AJA. xxvii, 1923, pp. 164- 


170). At Olympia, however, all capitals remaining in their original condition have the abacus cut in 
the same block with the echinus and necking. 
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On the east front, besides the southeast corner capital which seems to have re- 
mained intact, the second from the south likewise retained its abacus; but three of 
the other columns (including that at the northeast corner) had the abaci removed 
and parallel lewis holes placed in the top of the echinus (fig. 10). These lewis holes 
are about 0.11/0.14 m. wide and 0.30 m. long, the length increasing to 0.35 0.30 m. 
at the bottom in a depth of 0.39/0.40 m. 

The distribution of the capitals gives the best indication as to the extent of the 
damage inflicted by the earthquake. 
We see that, of the thirty-four capi- 
tals in the peristyle, at least ten— 
and probably few more than that — 
were lifted from the columns and 
taken down, five on the west front, 
beginning at the southwest corner, 
and five almost symmetrically ar- 
ranged about the northeast corner. 
An eleventh capital, that at the 
northwest corner, was so injured 
that its abacus was cut away, even 
though the echinus was left in place 
undisturbed. 

Descending to the shafts below the capitals, we note that of the column drums, of 
which there seem to have been generally fourteen in each column * and so four hun- 
dred and seventy-six in the thirty-four columns of the peristyle, only twenty-one 
have remained in place, 4.41 per cent of the total. Of these, sixteen are bottom drums 
and five are second drums still resting on those below them,* all located on the east 
front and the north and south flanks; but not one of these shows any trace of a lewis 
hole. On the other hand, among the hundred and fifty-four scattered column drums 
lying either on the platform or on the ground surrounding the temple, thirty have 
lewis holes which in twenty cases are arranged in parallel pairs (fig. 116), while in 
nine instances the two lewis holes form a single line, and in one case the two are 
arranged like the letter T. These lewis holes are like those of the capitals, and occur 
only in the top surfaces of the drums. In the case of one of the drums with parallel 
lewis holes, these are merely embryonic, sunk to a depth of only 0.08 m. and then 
abandoned; normally the depths are 0.25/0.30 m. Besides these thirty drums,which 


Fic. 9.— REPLACEMENT CaprTaL BuILt IN QuARTERS, 
West Front 


show, in addition to the central empolion cutting, also pairs of lewis holes, eighty-six 
drums clearly have no lewis holes but merely the square empolion cutting at the 
centre of the upper surface (fig. 11a) ;** these are cases in which both upper and lower 


ὃΣ Dérpfeld (Olympia ii, p. 6) notes that one column on the south face had fifteen drums. This might 
correspond to the situation in the Parthenon, with twelve drums in one column, ten in another, while 
all the rest have eleven. 

53 East front, bottom drums nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6 from left. North flank, bottom drums nos. 2, 3, 5, 8, 
9, 10, and second drums nos. 3, 5, 8, 9 from left. South flank, bottom drums nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 12, and 
second drum no. 3 from left. 

54 The illustration happens to show a bottom surface, but the appearance is identical with that of 


the top bed. 
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surfaces can be examined, or, if only one joint surface is visible, the single accessible 
surface can be shown by measurement to be the smaller and consequently the upper 
bed. On the other hand, we have thirty-eight uncertain drums, wherein the only 
visible bed surface proved to be larger than the other and consequently the bottom 
surface, or wherein the drum was so badly injured that top and bottom could not be 
distinguished; in such cases the absence of lewis holes in the single visible surface 
could not be taken as conclusive, and these drums must be assigned to an inde- 
terminate class. 

In actual figures, therefore, about 36.76 per cent of the column drums are pre- 
served, of which 22.48 per cent clearly lack lewis holes, 7.98 per cent are uncertain, 


Fic. 10.—Ecutnus or Capita with Lewis Houses, East Front 


and 6.30 per cent have lewis holes (including the drum on which they were barely 
begun). Speaking in terms of the hundred and seventy-five drums actually pre- 
served, 61.14 per cent lack the lewis holes, 21.71 per cent are uncertain, and 17.15 
per cent have the lewis holes. Or, limiting ourselves to the hundred and thirty-seven 
drums of which the tops can be accurately classified, 78.10 per cent lack the lewis 
holes and 21.90 per cent possess them. We might be justified in regarding the latter 
relative proportions as approximately true of all the drums originally in the peri- 
style. In such case, we might assume that about 21.90 per cent of the thirty-four 
peristyle columns, that is, the equivalent of nearly eight columns, were taken down 
in their entirety, or that a greater number of columns was taken down only to the 
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extent of their upper portions. This very approximate result agrees sufficiently with 
the evidence of the capitals. 

More detailed information may be secured through a study of the positions of the 
drums containing lewis holes, with reference both to the columns from which they 
came and to their levels in the columns. The former can be determined merely ap- 
proximately, according to their locations on the ground. The level depends upon 
measurement of the diameters. The full lower diameters are 2.25 m. (6 7 Dorie 
feet) on the fronts and 2.21 m. (634 Doric feet) on the flanks, the full upper diam- 
eters 1.73 τη. and 1.69 m. (5 %4 and 51 Doric feet) respectively,® the diminution 
in all cases being 0.52 m. (1742 Dorie feet). With fourteen drums in the height we 
should have an average diminution of about 0.038 m. per drum (regardless of any 
slight variation due to entasis), enough to be easily distinguished. And the full 


Fig. 11.—Cotumn Drum Beps WitrHout (a) AND Lewis Ho 


diameters may be measured on the fallen drums with comparative facility, in spite 
of their broken condition, owing to the fact that the twenty Doric flutes intersect or 
meet approximately at right angles, so that a measurement across any five of the 
twenty flutes, even if taken slightly behind the broken arrises, is exactly the side of 
an inscribed square, from which the full diameter may be calculated through multi- 
plication by \/2. Thus we may ascertain, not only approximately which columns 
were rebuilt, as shown by the positions in which the drums lie today, but also the 
levels to which the columns were dismembered as indicated by calculating the posi- 
tions of the drums in the tapering shafts. And so we learn that on the west front, in 
at least one column, the rebuilding descended as low as the top of the third drum 
above the stylobate, in two columns, at least, as low as the top of the fifth drum. 

5 Dérpfeld gives the upper diameters as 1.72 m. and 1.68 m. But I carefully measured a top drum 
on the south flank as 1.195 m. on the side of an inscribed square and so as 1.690 m. in full diameter. 


We may assume that the front upper diameters were, like the lower diameters and the abaci, 0.04 m. 
larger than on the flanks. 
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The following distribution of the ten surviving drums with lewis holes on the west 
front, arranged with approximate correctness by means of the altered capitals and 
the positions and dimensions of the drums, suggests that at least forty drums were 
lifted from their positions (the diameters shown are those at the tops of the drums): 


Northwest West II West III West IV West V Southwest 
Capital Abacus new Removed Removed Removed Removed Removed 
Drum 14 1.725 m. 
Drum 13 
Drum 12 
Drum 11 
Drum 10 
Drum ‘| ne 1.923 m. 1.923 m. 
Drum 1.966 m. 
Drum 2.005 m. 
Drum 2.022 m. 2.022 m. 
Drum ὁ 2.065 m. 
Drum 2.107 m. 
No. of drums lifted i 4 11 


Fic. 12.—East Front or TEMPLE oF ZEvus, AS DEDICATED 456 B.c. 


At the northeast corner, furthermore, one column was dismantled as low as the top 
of the second drum above the stylobate; but in another drum (probably at the mid- 
dle of the east front) the lewis holes merely begun and then abandoned in the top- 
most drum indicate that in this particular column only the capital was removed. The 
following approximate arrangement of the twenty surviving drums with lewis holes on 
or near the east front suggests that at least thirty-six were lifted from their positions: 


τὸ 
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East III αὶ ΠῚ East V Northeast North II North III 
Capital Removed Removed Removed Removed Removed Removed 
Drum 
Drum 1.860 m. 1.867 
Drum 9. 1.909 m. 1.867 m. 1.853 m. 
Drum 1.942 m. 1.952 m. 1.909 
Drum 
Drum 
Drum 


Drum 
No. of drums lifted. 0 2 8 6 


The obvious cause of this rebuilding was a disastrous earthquake which left the 
columns standing, though with their drums jutting outward and inward, presenting 
the zigzag outlines characteristic of many ancient colonnades which have suffered 
from later cataclysms. As modern experience has shown (e.g., in the Athenian 
Propylaea), the only method of overcoming this irregularity is to dismantle the 
columns as low down as the root of disturbance and then to rebuild them. Similarly, 


Fic. 138.—East Front or TEMPLE oF Zeus, As PARTLY DEMOLISHED 169-165 B.c. 


at some moment in antiquity, the entablature of the temple of Zeus was entirely 
removed and replaced on both fronts, while, of the columns, the three southern on 
the east front seem to have remained nearly intact, while the capital and two drums 
(at least) of the fourth column were removed, as well as most of the fifth and sixth 
columns, one of these to within two drums of the stylobate (fig. 13).5 On the west 
front five of the columns were rebuilt to a greater or less extent, while of the north- 
west column only the abacus was replaced. This wholesale rebuilding of both fronts 
required, of course, that both groups of pedimental sculptures be lowered to the 
ground, a fact which helps to explain some apparently late cuttings even in the east 
pediment figures, such as the clamp in the front of the drapery of a kneeling maiden 
(QO) and probably those also on the plinths of the kneeling man (C), the boy (E), and 


δ Fig. 12 represents the east front as restored by J. K. Smith (MAAR. iv, 1924, pl. LIX), while fig. 
13 is the same with amputations. 
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Oinomaos, as well as another extant plinth fragment.*’ In the west pediment, also, 
occur what may be late repairs in the figures of Theseus and Peirithoos, and a broken 
foreleg of a Centaur (S) roughly mended with lead, as well as the numerous clamp 
holes on the right shoulder of the young woman (V) indicating that this arm was 
fastened in place on two successive occasions.®* The matter is of exceptional interest 
in connection with the four angle figures (A, B, U, V) of the west pediment; whether 
they were actually thrown out by the earthquake, or were injured during the process 
of lowering to the ground, matters little, since it is now evident that all the figures 
of both pediments were on one occasion subjected both by nature and by man to so 
many disturbing processes that the partial or total loss of four of them need cause 
little comment. 

The concentration of the heaviest damage and rebuilding, around the northeast 
corner and in the portion of the west facade south of the northwest column, suggests 
that the shock and countershock passed almost exactly from east to west and vice 
versa.®°® On the long flanks, in addition to the corner blocks which really belong to 


the facades, it was necessary only to remove the westernmost architrave span in each 


case (as well as the entablature blocks above), in order to permit repair of the angle 
capitals and columns, while the three easternmost spans on the north flank must 
likewise have been removed, though at the east end of the south flank it was neces- 
sary only to mend one architrave with clamps. In general, the flank colonnades were 
firmly braced from end to end by the continuous lines of entablature along the line 
of the shock and appear to have suffered little damage. We are reminded of the ob- 
servations by the indefatigable traveler Pausanias, who, discoursing for a moment 
on the subject of earthquakes (vii, 24, 9-11), says that “‘the original observers and 
persons instructed by them have been able to distinguish the following classes of 
sarthquakes. The mildest form of earthquake —if so dire a calamity can be thought 
to admit of alleviation—is when the first shock, which levels the building with the 
ground, is counteracted by an opposite shock which raises up what the first had 
knocked down. In this kind of earthquake you may see columns, which had been all 
but hurled from their bases, rising again to the perpendicular, and walls which had 
cracked closing up again; and beams, which the shock had caused to slide out, re- 
turn to their places; and similarly rifts made in conduits and water-channels are 
cemented together better than they could have been by a craftsman. The second 
kind of earthquake destroys everything that is the least unsteady; whatever it 
strikes it instantly overthrows, as with the blow of a battering-ram. The third and 
deadliest kind of earthquake . . . dives under buildings and upheaves their 
foundations, just as molehills are pushed up from the bowels of the earth; it is this 
kind that leaves not a trace of human habitation behind.” Pausanias would prob- 
ably have classified the Olympian earthquake as of the first variety, since, while 
somewhat ruffled in appearance, the temple nevertheless emerged in an upright 
position. 


57 For these clamps in the east pediment see Treu, Olympia iii, pp. 59, 62, 64, 117, figs. 64, 88, 150, 
168; JdI. x, 1895, pp. 9, 24. 
58 For these mends in the west pediment see Treu, Jd/. iii, 1888, p. 186; Olympia iii, pp. 75, 77, 95 n. 


1; JdI. x, 1895, pp. 9, 24. 59 The orientation of the temple is 7° 22’ north of east. 
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Such a shock must necessarily have affected also the inner porches; and here, in 
fact, we have observed that some of the triglyphs were certainly replaced by new 
blocks, since the original pieces, presumably injured by the earthquake, were split 


and used at second-hand in a water 
conduit (fig. 14) and in later founda- 
tions. The intervening metopes, 
with the twelve labors of Herakles, 
must likewise have been removed; 
and, in fact, the deep cuttings on 
their sides, shaped like ears 0.115 

0.155 m. high and penetrating 0.06 

0.075 m. into the metopes so that 
they were visible beyond the over- 
lapping edges of the triglyphs (fig. 
15), seem to have been intended for 
ropes used in lifting them down and 
returning them to their places dur- 
ing the process of reconstruction. 
Analogies for such cuttings in other 
metopes of the fifth century have 
not yet been discovered; and they 


Fic. oF INNER Porcu SPLIT FoR 
Use τν Water 


so disregard the sculptural proprieties that I can only regard them as later intru- 
sions.®° Below these, in turn, an architrave block which once extended from the right- 
hand column to the northeast anta of the pronaos was apparently injured at the right 


” Bast: GERYON EAST: ATLAS 


Fic. 15.— Rope ΝΟΤΟΗΕΒ ΟΝ SIDES OF 
ScULPTURED METOPES 


e bottom 


end, which was rudely cut away to form two’ 
steps (the lower 0.925 m. high, the upper 
0.75 m.), for bonding with two courses of 
blocks (the lower 0.475 m. in length, the 
upper 0.725 m.) resting on the anta cap- 
ital ;*' there are hook clamps for the attach- 
ment of these additional pieces, but no lewis 
holes for lifting the main architrave block. 
We may conclude, therefore, that in the pro- 
naos the architrave was not removed from 
its place, being merely patched at the north- 
east corner, and that the columns were not 
disturbed. In the opisthodomos, on the other 
hand, at least one of the two column capitals 
was exposed by the removal of the archi- 
trave; for the top of its abacus contains ten 


80 The mason’s marks A and [ on the tops of two metopes, the first and third from the northeast 
corner (Olympia iii, p. 150, n. 1, pp. 174, 177, figs. 205, 207; v. no. 669, 6-7), may date from the original 
construction, though the [ has a suspiciously late appearance. 

* This architrave block, 1.675 m. high, now lies in the east peristyle; along the upper edge only 
0.315 m. of the regula remains (originally 1.04 m.), and the lower step projects 0.25 m. to the right of 


the upper. 
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or eleven sunken rectangular panels measuring, for example, 0.28 x 0.81 m. and 0.075 
m. deep, foreign to the original construction but of unknown purpose.” We may in- 
fer, however, that the repairs in the opisthodomos extended no lower than the tops 
of the column capitals. 

The date of the architectural repairs might be ascertained more closely if we could 
obtain accurate information as to the dates of the foundations in which the discarded 
second-hand pieces were employed. But the dates hitherto assigned to these various 
foundations lie between very diverse limits, from the time of the temple itself to the 
reign of Nero, a total of more than five hundred years. To be sure, the earliest pro- 
posed date is incredible: the foundation east of the Echo Colonnade has been as- 
signed to the epoch of the temple, before the middle of the fifth century, solely on 
the assumption that the discarded blocks would have been available only at that 
moment,* an assumption which we have noted to be impossible in the case of the 
fluted column drum. The Echo Colonnade itself has been vaguely attributed to the 
time of Alexander the Great, merely because of a resemblance to the Philippeion, but 
it might well be later; Curtius had even suggested the reign of Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphos. And later still is the portico of the Bouleuterion (in which lay the piece of 
cornice), a foundation of which the date is uncertain, apart from the fact that it 
must be earlier than the enlargement of the precinct by Nero. 

It happens, however, that the recent German excavations near the northeast 
corner of the precinct throw some light upon the question, though this light is by no 
means in agreement with the opinion of the excavators.® As thus tested by excava- 
tion, the relationship of the group of structures known as the Echo Colonnade, the 
east Altis wall behind it, the stepped terrace supporting the treasuries, and the 
pedestals of the Zanes below this, is stated to be as follows. (A). The hypothetical 
fifth-century predecessor of the Echo Colonnade is to be rejected; the blocks with 
fifth-century double-T clamps and an Ionic architrave profile on one face, the other 
face rudely recut with a late Doric frieze in block form, were probably taken from 
an earlier building elsewhere, and not on this site; the row of isolated foundations, 
or bases, is stated to be too lightly constructed to have supported interior columns, 
and to be more appropriate for a series of pedestals in an open court; and what was 
formerly regarded as the fifth-century east wall of the hypothetical earlier portico 
was not a wall of a building, but merely a stepped terrace with the gutter forming 
the eastern boundary of the open Altis. (B). The east Altis wall, furthermore, is ad- 
mittedly bonded into the extensions of the north and south end walls of the Echo 
Colonnade (as was originally argued when it was assumed to have formed the en- 
closure of a building), but a new element is interjected by the observation that the 
north extension also bonds into the foundations of the Echo Colonnade itself and so 


82 This capital lies west of the temple; the abacus is 2.26 m. square and so belongs to the porches; 
and the necking joint lies 0.13 m. below the three incisions, rather than, as usual, above them. 

88 Dérpfeld, Olympia ii, p. 72; Gardiner, Olympia, p. 108; other evidence cited in favor of a fifth- 
century date consists in the entablature blocks with double-T clamps on the rear wall (as noted below, 
however, probably second-hand blocks taken from another site), and in the reference of Xenophon 
(Hell. vii, 4, 31) to colonnades in connection with events of 364 B.c. (though the identity of the colon- 
nades is not stated). Olympia ii, pp. 22, 77, 79; v, p. 697, no. 681; Dérpfeld, Alt-Olympia, p. 261. 

86 Kunze and Schleif, “Olympia Bericht IT,” Suppl. JdI. liii, 1938, pp. 42-66. 
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is obviously contemporary. Thus the east Altis wall is stated to be of the same date 
as the Echo Colonnade. (C). The earth below the latter seems to be a homogeneous 
fourth-century deposit, its latest contents being skyphoi comparable to the latest 
found at Olynthos (destroyed in 348 B.c.),® and a bronze coin, seemingly in the style 
of the second half of the fourth century, but in any case earlier than any other known 
Elean bronze coin.*’ These objects would harmonize with the date habitually as- 
signed to the Echo Colonnade, in the late fourth century, or possibly even with a 
slightly earlier date in the middle of the century. (D). That the date of the Echo 
Colonnade was the earlier one is argued from the fact that a gutter, or water-con- 
duit, which runs along its west front (and so cannot be earlier than it), continues 
straight north beyond the colonnade and originally even beyond (under) the 
stepped wall of the treasury terrace; the latter now cuts it off, and so in its present 
form must be later than the Echo Colonnade. (E). The treasury terrace wall, in 
turn, is fronted at one point by a flight of steps which, though not bonded into the 
terrace wall, seem to be contemporary with it; certainly they could be no older, nor 
could they well be later than the terrace wall, since the latter is finished only where 
it is not concealed by the steps; the rough preliminary surface remaining behind the 
steps indicates that these were erected before the wall was finished. (F). These steps, 
furthermore, descend and envelop, and are stated to be contemporary with, the 
Zanes pedestal no. VII, one of the series of six which Pausanias (v, 21, 5) says were 
erected from the proceeds of a fine in 332 B.c. In other words, the fixed date of the 
Zanes pedestal and the assumed contemporary terrace wall behind it (332 B.c.) are 
interpreted as evidence that the north-south conduit and the Echo Colonnade which 


it fronts, as well as the east Altis wall behind, were all at least a few years earlier 

(ca. 348 B.c.). The inference from all this closely knit argument is that the discarded . 
architectural blocks of the temple of Zeus were available for second-hand use at 

least as early as 348 B.c. 


Though I have been unable to examine the actual foundations on the spot, study 
of the publication convinces me that the foregoing interpretation is quite erroneous. 
(C). The material found under the Echo Colonnade would be as satisfactory for a 
date in the last quarter, as for one at the middle of the fourth century; pottery of a 
type broken up during the destruction of Olynthos in 348 B.c. might well have been 
preserved several years longer in peaceful Olympia, and the bronze coin, too, seems 
later. The areas tested are too small to prove that no later material exists under the 
portico; and, in any case, the effort to obtain priority of the Echo Colonnade, over 
the Zanes pedestals VII-XII by merely sixteen years perilously resembles forced 
evidence. (A). Admitting that the entablature blocks from the rear wall of the Echo 
Colonnade were there used at second hand and that there is no evidence for a fifth- 
century predecessor on the spot, it seems very clear, nevertheless, that Dérpfeld was 
correct in restoring another portico facing eastward, to which the interior founda- 
tions could belong.** The latter, designating the central axis of an eastern portico 

Kunze and Schleif. “Olympia Bericht I,” Suppl. JdI. liii, 1938, pp. 53-54. 

τ Tbid., Ὁ. 132; as to the style of the coin I consulted the late E. T. Newell. 

68 Compare the double “south stoa’’ of the Athenian Agora (/esp. vi, 1937, pl. TX, 17), and also 


the stoa of Philip V at Delos, as enlarged by the west portico and the north pavilion (Vallois, Explor. 
arch. de Délos: viii, Le portique de Philippe). 
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contemporary with the Echo Colonnade, shows that its missing front foundation 
was necessarily outside the east Altis wall, and so would have been entirely removed 
at the time of the enlargement of the stadium and the demolition of the portico; the 
new east Altis wall was allowed to intrude on the area of the portico, and the upper 
part of what was once the intervening party wall would at that time have been 
rudely recut to form an external Doric frieze in block form. (B). To this demolished 
eastern portico must have belonged the prolongation of the north end wall of the 
Echo Colonnade, which, though admittedly of the same date as the Colonnade 
itself, as shown by the bonding of the masonry, is clearly earlier than the east Altis 
wall which cuts across it, rests upon it, and transforms what seems originally to have 
been a high wall with orthostates and doorway into a mere parapet, abutting against 
the stepped precinct wall (fig. 16) ;*® the statement of the excavators that the exten- 
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Fic. 16.— PLAN AND SECTION oF East Attis WALL at Pornt WHERE It Cuts Across NortH WALL 
PROLONGATION OF EcHo COLONNADE 


sion of the north end wall of the Echo Colonnade is contemporary with the east 
Altis wall is quite incomprehensible to me in the light of the contrary evidence of 
the cross section.”° (F). In the next place, the treasury terrace steps, imbedding 
and resting upon the Zanes pedestal no. VII, are by no means contemporary with 
the latter, as the excavators state; their publication shows very clearly that the 
pedestal was erected first and the steps afterwards.7! Consequently, (E) since the 
terrace wall behind may be conceded to be contemporary with the steps, this, too, 
must be later than the Zanes pedestals of 332 B.c., as well as (D) later than the north- 
south conduit fronting the Echo Colonnade. Thus the terrace wall, together with 
the conduit along the front of the treasuries, are of some unknown date after 332 
B.c.; and the conduit on the east Altis wall seems to be, not an earlier construction of 
ca. 348 B.c., but merely the southward continuation of the conduit on the treasury 
terrace, forming part of the same system and likewise, therefore, of the same date 
after 332 B.c. This agrees with the independent evidence (B) which shows that the 
east Altis wall is later—and presumably much later—than the erection of the Echo 

69 Kunze and Schleif, loc. cit., pl. 18. 

τὸ The corner of the east Altis wall in line with the south end wall of the Echo Colonnade, on the 
other hand, is certainly contemporary with the east Altis wall itself, but, conversely, there is no evi- 
dence that it is bonded into the southeast corner of the Echo Colonnade. The explanation seems to 
be that, during the demolition of the portico facing eastward, the uprooting of the foundations (yield- 


ing second-hand material for the alterations) was carried inward a little too far from the southeast 
corner, so that this portion had to be rebuilt. τι [bid., pl. 15. 
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Colonnade in the last half (or quarter) of the fourth century. Apparently, in normal 
weather, the water escaping from the spring on the Kronos Hill was carried by the 
conduit on the treasury terrace only as far as a basin from which it overflowed into 
a lower basin and from this, in turn, into the older north-south conduit along the 
front of the Echo Colonnade, and, being cleared by small settling basins at frequent 
intervals, could be used as drinking water throughout its course. But at times of 
heavy rainfall, the spout of the upper basin may have been plugged up, so that the 
muddy turbulent drainage would rush by and be carried through the much deeper 
conduit on the east Altis wall, the connection being made at the northeast corner 
of the precinct by an underground pressure pipe analogous to those found at Per- 
gamon.” The very fact that a connection between the two conduits, otherwise 
separated by the vaulted entrance to the stadium, was possible only through the 
application of a pressure system characteristic of the Hellenistic period, is addi- 
tional evidence in favor of a late date. We may now draw the inference that the dis- 
-arded architectural blocks of the temple of Zeus, employed in connection with this 
later drainage system, were not available for their second-hand use until after 332 
B.c., and probably long after this date, since we must allow time not only for the 
erection of the Echo Colonnade and its eastward double at about or soon after 332 
B.c., but also for the period of use of the colonnade facing eastward and for its subse- 
quent destruction at a time of enlargement of the stadium. 

Thus, the wholesale reconstruction of both the east and west facades of the temple 
of Zeus, and of the two porch fronts within, occurred at a date long after 332 B.c., a 
conclusion which is in agreement with the forms of the repair clamps and lewis holes, 
which certainly exclude the fifth and fourth centuries and indicate the Hellenistic or 
Roman periods. The same inference may be made from the fact that the replacement 
and repairs of some of the pedimental figures are hardly to be dissociated from this 
reconstruction of both fagades; for the style of the Ersatzfiguren is hardly of the fifth 
or even of the fourth century. On the other hand, the style of the Ersatzfiguren sug- 
gests a limit in the opposite direction, since, not being faithful enough to the style of 
the originals to be considered as archaeological Roman restorations, they point 
rather to the Hellenistic period, “an age which precedes the methods of the copy- 
ists.” ™ This same period, or even more specifically, the second century B.c., would 
seem to be indicated by the Pergamene analogies for the earlier lion-head spout re- 
placements in Pentelic marble. Such a date, too, would agree best with the epi- 
graphical evidence, since even some of the Pentelic marble replacement roof tiles 
were already available for second-hand use by 36 B.c. and so would presumably have 
been utilized on the temple considerably earlier. And a date prior to 146 B.c. is sug- 
gested also by the fact that the metopes from the east front exhibit the central 
fastenings and weathered circles of the trophy shields, dedicated by the Roman gen- 
eral Mummius after the capture of Corinth (figs. 6, 12), traces which indicate no 
disturbance (such as might be expected if they were adhering to the metopes when 
the latter were taken down during the repairs) between the time of their dedication 
and final removal in late antiquity. 

72 For the various alterations of this pressure system, see ibid., pp. 57-66. 
τὸ Rodenwaldt, JdI. xli, 1926, p. 225. 
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Such a period for the repairs, long after 332 B.c., presumably at the time of 
Pergamene influence, but before 146 B.c., is hardly separable from the time of 
*“Damophon, who, when the ivory in the image of Zeus at Olympia (fig. 17) ™ was 
cracked, fitted it together with the utmost accuracy; honors are paid to Damophon 
by the Eleans” (Pausanias iv, 31, 6). The career of Damophon is to be dated through 
his great sculptural compositions in the second-century temple at Lykosoura (a 
sanctuary which dates its growth from 188 B.c. when Philopoimen captured Sparta 
and liberated the Arcadian villages),”* and in the temple of the Great Goddesses at 


Fic. 17.— TRANSVERSE SECTION OF TEMPLE OF ZEUS, WITH STATUE 


Megalopolis (a cult introduced from Eleusis by a certain Sosigenes whose son, ap- 
parently, was mentioned in an inscription of the second half of the second century, 
IG. v 2, 443); in addition, we have a dedication, apparently made at Megalopolis 
by Damophon himself, in lettering of the first half of the second century (fig. 18 = 
IG. v 2, 454), as well as inscriptions found at Messene (JG. v 1, 1443) and at Lyko- 
soura (1G. v 2, 539, 540), mentioning sons of Damophon and dating from the second 
half of the second century.77 The net result of these facts about Damophon is that 
his career should be placed in the first half of the second century B.c., certainly after 
188 B.c., when a new impulse toward artistic expression resulted from the over- 

74 Restored by J. K. Smith and T. H. Jones (MAAR. iv, 1924, pl. LXI). 

τὸ Dickins, BSA. xii, 1905/06, pp. 112-127, 180-131; Thallon, AJA. x, 1906, pp. 310-314. V. Miiller 
adopts the decade 175-165 B.c. for the group at Lykosoura (Art Bulletin xx, 1938, pp. 399-400), a 
date which accords satisfactorily with our chronology. τὸ Dickins, loc. cit., pp. 128-130. 

τ Ibid., pp. 131-186: Thallon, loc. cit., pp. 314-315. 
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throw of Sparta, and preferably in the second quarter of the century (since his sons 
were active well toward the end of the following half-century); the group at Lyko- 
soura might date from 175-170 B.c. 

As thus dated, the repair of the Olympian Zeus by Damophon can hardly be sepa- 
rated from a dedication made in the same temple at this very time. For Pausanias 
says (v, 12, 4): “In Olympia there is a woolen curtain, a product of the gay Assyrian 
looms and dyed with Phoenician purple; it is an offering of Antiochos, who also 
dedicated the golden aegis with the Gorgon on it above the theatre at Athens.”’ 
Pausanias does not specifically state that the Antiochos in question was Antiochos 
IV, but the strong probability that the curtain at Olympia was the very one that 
was carried off from the temple at Jerusalem in 167 B.c. 
points to the same monarch.” The identification seems 
all the more probable in view of two other aspects of the 
statement by Pausanias, the fact that the curtain was 
dedicated to Olympian Zeus and the attribution of the 
golden aegis at Athens to the same patron; for Anti- 
ochos IV apparently had an obsession on the subject 
of Zeus Olympios, beginning to erect huge unfinished 
temples to that god at Athens and Lebadeia and a 
smaller one at Doura,’’ converting the temple of Je- 
hovah at Jerusalem to this worship, and lining the 
walls of the temple of Zeus at Antioch with plates of 
gold *° and erecting therein a full-sized copy of the 
chryselephantine Zeus of Olympia;*! and through all 
this runs a golden vein — golden aegis, gold-plated walls, 
chryselephantine statues. It was to this very monarch, 
furthermore, that the Peloponnesos is known to have 
owed many benefactions; for Antiochos IV of Syria not 


only gave 100 talents to be divided among the cities of Fic. 18.—Depication sy Damo- 
PHON TO PosEIDON ASPHALEIOS, 
MEGALOPOLIS 
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Greece, presumably of the Peloponnesos, in 169 B.c. 
(Polybios xxviii, 22), but also rebuilt the walls of 
Megalopolis and the theatre at Tegea (Livy xli, 20).*? We have, therefore, the histori- 
cal facts that Damophon was working at the very time that Antiochos IV was making 
donations to the Greek cities, that the area in which he worked was one which Anti- 
ochos particularly favored, that he executed repairs in the very temple at Olympia to 
which Antiochos sent the curtain from Jerusalem, and that the statue which he re- 
paired was one that particularly concerned Antiochos, who even had it copied at full 
size in the same materials at Antioch. If we can assume that the curtain was intended 


78 See Frazer, Pausanias iii, pp. 545-546. Far less probable is Gardiner’s attempt (Olympia, p. 146) 
to attribute the gift of the curtain to Antiochos ΠῚ merely because he landed at Chalkis in 192 B.c. 
and sent a thousand soldiers to aid the Eleans (Polybios xx, frgt. 3= Livy xxxvi, 5). 

79 T refer to a forthcoming publication of the temple at Doura, summarized by Frank E. Brown at 
the general meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, Dec. 28, 1940; cf. AJA. xlv, 1941, 
p. 94. 80 Livy xli, 20; Granius Licinianus xxvii. 

st Ammianus Marcellinus xxii, 13, 1; Granius Licinianus xxvii; Justin xxxix 

* Cf. Bevan, House of Seleucus ii, pp. 148-150, and Dinsmoor, AJA. xxxviii, 1934, p. 106. 
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to replace an earlier one of the time of Pheidias, corresponding to that which seems to 
have been hung in 438 B.c. behind the Athena Parthenos,** we have additional cor- 
roboration of the reconstruction of the statue of Zeus at this very time. There can be 
little doubt, it seems to me, that Damophon received from Antiochos IV his com- 
mission to repair the Zeus. Thus we are enabled to date these repairs between 169, 
when the king’s benefactions to the Peloponnesos began, and 167, when he sent the 
curtain from Jerusalem to Olympia, or 165 B.c., when he faced eastward with his 
army toward India, never to return. 

In view of this coincidence in date between the architectural and sculptural re- 
pairs to the temple, and the repair of the cult statue within, it seems that we must 
inevitably conclude that the repairs of the statue were caused, not by mere deteri- 
oration of the ivory, but by an earthquake shock which not only dislocated the 
architectural masonry, but also racked the timber framework and cracked and 
opened gaps in its chryselephantine revetment. In other words, the repairs of the 
architecture and the Frsatzfiguren, which on other grounds we have already been 
led to associate with the first half of the second century B.c., may now likewise be 
dated between 169 and 165 B.c., and probably were likewise the results of the 
munificence of Antiochos IV. It is an interesting coincidence that this was the very 
moment when L. Aemilius Paullus, visiting Olympia after the battle of Pydna (June 
22, 168 B.c.), uttered his oft-quoted appreciation of the statue;* perhaps the statue 
had just been completed and the curtain dedicated at the time of his visit in 167 
B.C. 

It so happens that many of the works associated with the names of Antiochos IV 


and Damophon of Messene seem to have been inspired by earthquake damage. The 
rebuilding of the walls of Megalopolis in 169 B.c., for instance, suggests that they 
may have been damaged by earthquakes.* Again, the above-mentioned dedicatory 
inscription of Damophon at Megalopolis (fig. 18=J/G. v 2, 454) honors Poseidon 
Asphaleios, the god of earthquakes,** to whom Damophon seems to have owed a 


88 This is the kat&PA[eua] of the expense accounts of the Athena Parthenos, a term for which I 
formerly had no adequate explanation (Ἐφ. 1937, p. 510, pl.). I may now cite Pollux iv, 131, who 
mentions καταβλήματα δὲ ὑφάσματα in the sense of back drops in the theatre (cf. A. Miiller, Biihnenal- 
tertiimer, p. 117, n. 2; Dérpfeld-Reisch, Gr. Theater, p. 270; Bulle, Untersuchungen an gr. Theatern, pp. 
214 ff.; Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater, p. 140). 

81 Polybios xxx, frgt. 10 =Suidas, s.v. Φειδίας; Livy xlv, 28; Plutarch, Aemilius Paullus, 28. 

8 The walls of Megalopolis, destroyed by Kleomenes in 222 B.c. (Polybios v, 93, 5), were rebuilt the 
next year after the battle of Sellasia, and there seems to have been no political disaster that could have 
caused ruin only fifty-two years later (Loring, in Gardner, Excavations at Megalopolis, pp. 114-115). 
An inscribed fragment (ibid., pp 128-129; IG. v 2, 434) is interpreted by Richards as part of the actual 
contract for the restoration of the walls under Antiochos IV. 

86 Dickins, BSA. xii, 1905/06, pp. 135-136, figs. 10-11. The implications of this dedication, which I 
had utilized in my unpublished discussion of Damophon’s connection with the repairs some years 
before observing the evidence for the earthquake at Olympia, were recalled to my attention by Professor 
Margarete Bieber. On Poseidon Asphaleios, see Meyer (E. H.), in Roscher, Lexikon iii, cols. 2813- 
2814, 2840; Capelle, NJ. xxi, 1908, pp. 609-611. A more complete collection of ancient references than 
has hitherto been assembled would include the following: Aristophanes, Acharn. 682 and scholia on 
510, 682; Cornutus, De nat. deor. 22, p. 125; Heliodorus vi, 7; Macrobius, Sat. i, 17, 22; Oppian, Hal. 
v, 679-680; Pausanias iii, 11, 9 and vii, 21, 7; Plutarch, Theseus, 36; Strabo i, 3, 16; Suidas, s. v. 
᾿Ασφάλιος and Ταίναρον. Also the inscriptions IG. v 1, 559; v 2, 454; xii 5, 671, 913; 7G. iv, 411, 
555; CIG. 4443; BCH. vi, 1882, p. 454; and a Rhodian coin of Antoninus Pius (Eckhel, Doctrina 
numorum veterum ii, p. 605; Head, Hist. Num.2, p. 642.) 
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special debt of gratitude. It has been suggested that this inscription is connected 
with an earthquake of 183 B.c. which is reputed to have ravaged Sicily and Aetolia 
and may, therefore, have spread to the neighboring Peloponnesos;*’ but this date is 
so uncertain that others would place it four years earlier, and the places to which 
Livy (xxxix, 56) refers are not Sicily and distant Aetolia but rather Sicily and the 
neighboring Aeolian islands! ** It is clear, moreover, that in a country so ravaged by 
-arthquakes, we should not be justified in definitely claiming any known catastrophe 
as the date of the injury to the temple of Zeus; but it is tempting to imagine that it 
might have been caused by the famous upheavel recorded in 197 B.c. at Thera, 
where a temple of Poseidon Asphaleios was thereupon dedicated by the equally 
suffering Rhodians (Strabo i, 3, 16). 

In a former article I discussed the analogous problem of another masterpiece by 
Pheidias, the Athena Parthenos, a problem raised by the existence of late dowel 
holes and other traces of reconstruction in the pedestal of the statue. By combining 
these traces with other evidence of reconstruction in the Parthenon, caused by a 
great fire, and with indications of a sudden popularity of the statue in the decade 
160-150 B.c., I came to the conclusion that the destruction of the original by Pheidias 
and the erection of its successor probably occurred shortly before 160 B.c.*® Another 


87 Dickins, BSA. xii, 1905/06, pp. 134-135, with reference to an article by Julius Schmidt, “‘ Vol- 
kaneruptionen und Erdbeben im Oriente,” in Deffner’s Archiv fiir Mittel- und Neugriechische Philologie 
i, 1880, pp. 105-113. The latter, however, is merely a résumé without references, from 1000 or 800 
B.c. down to A.D. 1879, mentioning earthquakes in 211 (Sikyon), 200 (Asia Minor), 198 (Thera), and 
183 (Aetolia and Sicily), the next recorded being 48 B.c. (Sicily); I have to thank Dr. J. M. Paton for 
examining this rare and incomplete periodical at Harvard University. It is possible that Schmidt gives 
his authorities in his Studien iiber Erdbeben, Leipzig, 1871; 2nd ed. 1879, which I have not seen; but it 
seems more probable that he merely copied the erroneous entry from earlier lists without verification. 
An example of such an early list, including earthquakes in 224, 221, 218, 197/6, 184/3, and 138 B.c., 
is that by Mallet, “‘Catalogue of Recorded Earthquakes from 1606 B.c. to A.p. 1850,” Report of the 
Twenty-second Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 1852, pp. 1-176 (ef. 
xxiii, 1853, pp. 118-212; xxiv, 1854, pp. 2-326); but the references are inadequate and often incorrect. 
Earlier still is the ‘“‘Chronik der Erdbeben und Vulkanausbriiche”’ in K. v. Hoff’s Geschichte der durch 
Ueberlieferung nachgewiesenen natiirlichen Verdnderungen der Erdoberfléche iv-v, Gotha, 1840-1841, 
which starts with Noah’s flood in 3460 B.c. All these old lists consist of incomplete citations not only 
from ancient literature, but also from unverified statements by secondary authorities, with many er- 
rors in chronology. It is unfortunate that the ancient lists compiled by Demetrios of Kallatis (ca. 200 
B.c.) and Demetrios of Skepsis (first half of second century B.c.), utilized in the Meteorology by Posei- 
donios of Apameia, have disappeared, with the exception of a few fragments (Pauly-Wissowa, RE. iv, 
2806-2813). Equally regrettable is the situation with regard to the most modern authorities. Milne’s 
list, “Catalogue of Destructive Earthquakes (a.p. 7 to a.p. 1899),”’ Rep. Brit. Assn. 1911, pp. 649-740, 
is entirely too late. F. Montessus de Ballore compiled a catalogue of 171,434 earthquakes which has 
never been published (MS. in Société de Géographie, Paris). Capelle, writing on “‘Erdbeben im Alter- 
tum” (NJ. xxi, 1908, pp. 603-633), promised to write a work called “Die Erdbeben und Volk- 
anausbriiche der Antike” (ibid., p. 605 n. 2), but this does not seem to have been published. Obviously, 
a thorough study with a complete catalogue is one of the desiderata of the present moment. 

88 The date given by Livy (xxxix, 45) is that of the consulships of M. Claudius Marcellus and Q. 
Fabius Labeo, that is, 183 B.c., though some compilers of lists have miscalculated the date as 187 B.c. 
or have even confused the event with the similar upheaval of an island at Thera in 197 B.c. What 
Livy (xxxix, 56) actually says is: “‘nuntiatumque erat, haud procul Sicilia insulam, quae non ante 
fuerat, novam editam e mari esse.”’ Obviously, he was referring to one of the Aeolian islands; by in- 
serting “ἃ modern geologist altered this to Aetolia. 

89 Dinsmoor, AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 93-106. At this point I wish to correct a few of my former 
observations with regard to these repairs in the Parthenon. Of the five details which I had regarded as 
corroborative evidence for the repair of the statue early in the second century, two must now be with- 
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problem, that of the authorship of the Hellenistic replica at Athens, was eliminated 
from this earlier article for the sake of brevity; but the parallelism with the repairs 
at Olympia, and the implications with regard to the career of Damophon, impel me 
to insert at this point a paragraph from my unpublished discussion. 

In other words, I believe that it is now possible to carry the discussion of the re- 
pair of the Athena Parthenos a stage farther. Given the close association of Damo- 
phon with Antiochos IV at Olympia, it is not impossible to infer that he was the 
artist entrusted with the similar work on the Athena Parthenos, which we have 
likewise seen reason for associating with the Asiatic monarchs. Damophon was the 
only man of his time capable of such a task; he based his style on that of Pheidias; 
he had probably visited and studied at Athens;* the worship of the Great Goddesses 
at Megalopolis was introduced from Attica; and he worked in the Pheidian tech- 
niques, both gold-and-ivory (as in the Zeus at Olympia)*' and wood-and-marble (as 
in the Eileithyia at Aigion and the Kore Soteira and Aphrodite at Megalopolis).” 
A colossal marble foot, now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori at Rome and probably 
the work of Damophon himself, is clad in a high Tyrrhenian sandal, clearly imitated 
from that of the Athena Parthenos, and, like its prototype, decorated on the edges 
of the sole with a frieze of figures in relief.** Thus all indications suggest a common 
authorship for the repairs of both colossal statues, though their exact sequence re- 
mains questionable; yet in view of the local reputation of Damophon in the Pelopon- 
nesos and of the connection of the Zeus with Antiochos IV about 169-165 B.c., 
while the great popularity of the Athena Parthenos seems to date from the following 


drawn, since they belong to quite different periods. (1). Far earlier are the marble roof tiles (loc. cit., 
p. 98) which Dorpfeld had regarded as pre-Persian, Wiegand as post-Persian, Lepsius and Durm as 
Periclean, though all agreed that they were sawn. Renewed examination of these tiles in 1937 showed 
that the so-called ‘‘saw-marks” are traces of a very different instrument, the chisel, and that this is 
ordinary drove work, such as we see on numerous tiles and simas of the first half and middle of the 
sixth century B.c.; and Broneer informs me that he has found such tiles in a well filled with pre-Persian 
débris on the north slope of the Acropolis. Thus, both the “‘saw-marks”’ and the date are misinterpre- 
tations, and these tiles have nothing to do with the Parthenon. (5). The interior colonnade, on the other 
hand, is far later than I had suggested (loc. cit., pp. 100-102); detailed investigation by B. H. Hill 
(letters and unpublished lectures) has shown that it was designed for some far larger structure than the 
cella of the Parthenon, and was utilized inside the Parthenon itself only at second hand and conse- 
quently at a very late period. On the other hand, the published refutations of my theory (Goethert, 
JdI. xlix, 1934, pp. 157-161; Koch, JdJ. 1, 1935, AA. cols. 388-394) are based on objections which I 
cannot regard as valid; in particular, the substitution of an Ionic colonnade, with bases and round 
arches (Koch, loc. cit.; Deichmann, AM. lxiii/lxiv, 1938/39, pp. 130-131) for the Doric columns and 
horizontal entablature, is purely fantastic. I must adhere to the essential facts of my theory, the re- 
construction of the statue pedestal itself (loc. cit., pp. 93-96) and the sudden vogue for Hellenistic 
reproductions in other cities during the decade 100-180 B.c. (loc. cit., pp. 104-106), as well as the cor- 
roborative details of the great fire which raged from end to end of the temple (4, loc. cit., pp. 99-100) 
together with certain other repairs which may be attributed to the same cause (2-3, loc. cit., pp. 98- 
99). Hence I still conclude that we have to deal with a double disaster, the stripping of the gold of the 
statue just after 300 B.c. and the destruction of the temporarily resurfaced core shortly before 160 
B.c., the whole then being replaced by a Hellenistic replica. 

90 Dickins, BSA. xiii, 1906/07, pp. 396-397. 

% Possibly also the Artemis Laphria at Messene (Pausanias iv, 31. 7), of which the material is not 
specified, was of gold-and-ivory like its prototype at Patras (vii, 18, 10). 

92 Pausanias vii, 23, 5-6; viii, 31, 1-2, 6. 

95 Dickins, JHS. xxxi, 1911, pp. 308-314; Jones, Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, pp. 216- 
217, pl. 82 (cf. Pollux vii, 92). 
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decade 160-150 B.c., it is preferable to assume that the reconstruction of the Athena 
was undertaken after the Zeus, between 165 and 160 B.c., under the patronage of one 
of the other Asiatic monarchs, after the disappearance of Antiochos IV from the 
scene, and that it formed the culmination of the career of Damophon. 

In conclusion, a summary of the chronology of the leading monuments associated 
with the careers of Pheidias and Damophon may be offered on the basis of the fore- 
going and previous studies: 


B.c. 468-456 Temple of Zeus at Olympia "" 
463-454 Statue of Athena Promachos at Athens ἢ 
454-448 Statue of Zeus Olympios at Olympia * 
447-438 Statue of Athena Parthenos at Athens "7 
447-432 Parthenon at Athens ** 
* 
332 Zanes statues VII-XII at Olympia 
325-300 Echo Colonnade and backing colonnade at Olympia 
175-170 Statues of the Great Goddesses at Lykosoura 
175-165 Temples of Zeus Olympios at Athens, Lebadeia, Antioch, Doura 
169 Rebuilding of the walls of Megalopolis 
169-165 Reconstruction of temple, pediments, and statue of Zeus at Olympia 
Stepped treasury terrace wall and east Altis wall at Olympia 
Portico of Bouleuterion at Olympia 
167 Removal of curtain from Jerusalem to Olympia 
Visit of Aemilius Paullus to Olympia; praise of statue of Zeus 
165-160 Repair of Parthenon and of statue of Athena Parthenos at Athens 9 


146 Visit of Mummius to Olympia; dedication of shields on temple 
36 Oldest extant Olympic list on second-hand roof tile 


DinsmMoor 
UNIVERSITY 


% Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. \xxx, 1939, pp. 128-129, 140-144, 165-167. 

% AJA. xxv, 1921, pp. 118-129; the dates there proposed being lowered by two years in deference to 
Meritt’s opinion that the lettering should be as late as possible before 450 B.c. (Hesp. v, 1936, p. 373). 

% 4JA. xvii, 1913, p. 71; xxv, 1921, p. 129; the period being shortened in accordance with the pre- 
ceding note. 91 Ἔφ. 1937, pp. 507-511; HarvSt. Suppl. i, pp. 158-165. 

98. 4JA. xxv, 1921, pp. 242-245. 9 AJA. xxxvili, 1934, pp. 104-106. 
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NECROLOGY 


Hans Dragendorff.— Hans Dracenporrr died 
on January 29, 1941, after a brief illness. Born 
October 15, 1870, at Dorpat, he was educated at 
Dorpat, Berlin, and Bonn. During the years 
1895-97 he travelled in Italy, Greece and the 
Near East as Fellow of the Archiologisches In- 
stitut des Deutschen Reiches; from 1898 to 1902 
he was professor at Basel; and thereafter he served 
as Director of the Rémisch-Germanische Kom- 
mission of the Institut at Frankfurt-am-Main and 
as editor of the Kommission’s Bericht. In 1911 he 
was transferred to Berlin as General Secretary of 
the Archiologisches Institut and editor of the 
Archdologisches Jahrbuch until 1922, when he 
joined the faculty of the Albert Ludwigs Univer- 
sitit at Freiburg i. B. Here he was Dean of the 
Philosophical Faculty and served two years as 
Rektor during a difficult period of transition. A 
special celebration by the University on the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday testified to the 
unusual esteem and affection in which he was 
held. Meanwhile he continued as representative 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences in the Zen- 
tral-direktion of the Archiologisches Institut. 

His principal publications include Therdische 
Graber, Westdeutschland zur Rémerzeit, and Das 
Grabmal von Igel, but especially his article ‘Terra 
Sigillata” in Bonner Jahrbiicher xevi, 1895, which 
expanded and superseded his dissertation, De 
Vasculis Romanorum Rubris, Bonn, 1894, as well 
as everything else in the field, and which elevated 
the study of Roman ceramics from dilettantism 
to a serious discipline. The influence of this article 
upon Roman archaeology is beyond estimate, but 


inferences can be drawn from a comparison of the 
meagre bibliography at his disposal in the ’90’s 
with the wealth of authoritative studies which he 
has directly and indirectly stimulated in the last 


forty-five years. After a few additional early arti- 
cles his attention was turned from sigillata until 
comparatively recently when, in addition to minor 
papers, he was preparing a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the collection at Tiibingen. He brought 
the illustrations for this important work to 
America in 1934, but the text remains unhappily 
incomplete. In 1939 he was engaged in the excava- 
tion of a villa rustica at Laufenburg (Baden), 
upon which he delivered a paper at the Archaeo- 
logical Congress at Berlin in that year. 


H. C. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehistoric Man in Asia.— During the thirteen 
years since 1921, seventy Palaeolithic and several 
dozen Mesolithic stations have been added to the 
score of Palaeolithic sites previously reported 
from Russia and Siberia. Caves and rock shelters 
in the Crimea and the Caucasus have yielded rich 
finds. In Siberia, a site near Malta, west of 
Irkutsk, has provided many bone figurines of 
birds like those from Mezin in European Russia, 
and of women; also incised plaques, pendants, and 
beads of the same material. The female figurines 
are in the same class as those from France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and European 
Russia. From the valley of the Don have come 
others in bone and ivory. All are considered to 
‘symbolize fecundity —a mother cult.” 

In the last ten years (to 1934), the Choukoutien 
caves southwest of Peiping have yielded impor- 
tant human remains, as well as artifacts of quartz 
and rock crystal, which are referred by Tailhard 
de Chardin to the early Pleistocene and to the 
lower Palaeolithic, respectively. Breuil believes 
that the author of the industry, Sinanthropus 
pekinensis, was not inferior in mentality to the 
Neanderthalians of France, since he could form 
stone tools and made use of fire. 
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In the upper cave δὲ Choukoutien, skeletal and 
industrial remains have brought to light a race 
differing both physically and culturally from 
Sinanthropus; the industry is probably Upper 
Palaeolithic (Magdalenian). Elsewhere in north- 
ern China, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic indus- 
tries have been discovered. Central and southern 
China were not known to have yielded any traces 
of the Palaeolithic. The Neolithic occurs all over 
the Manchurian-Mongolian area. 

In 1931, human skeletal remains were found in a 
Pleistocene deposit on the banks of the Solo River, 
in Java, about ten kilometres from the spot where 
Pithecanthropus was discovered in 1891. Homo 
soloensis is of a higher type than Sinanthropus, 
which ranks midway between Pithecanthropus and 
H. soloensis. Keith would erect, for the Far East- 
ern region, an evolutionary series of four stages 
beginning with Pithecanthropus and ending with 
the modern Australian native. 

For Palestinian prehistory, which is dealt with 
in conclusion, see “‘ Prehistoric Man in Palestine,” 
also abstracted here (G. G. MacCurpy, in Proc. 
Am. Philosophical Soc., \xxiv, 1934, pp. 185-191, 
pts. I-VI). 

Palaeolithic in Siberia.—In Short Communica- 
tions Inst. Mater. Culture, USSR. v, pp. 59-62, 
A. P. OKLADNIKOv discusses some Upper Palaeo- 


lithic finds in Malta and Buret’, on the River ° 


Angara in Siberia. Here are statuettes of female 
figures which seem to have been in the center of 
the material found. The villages were on the river 
banks and the evidence and the use of nephrite 
point to a development from Palaeolithic to 
Neolithic as taking place in these regions. 

Siberia.—In Short Communications vii, pp. 
86-90, G. P. Sosnovsky lists various Siberian 
palaeolithic sites and groups them in three divi- 
sions, corresponding in general to the Solutrian in 
Europe, the Magdalenian and the first phase of 
the post-glacial. There are a few sites that seem 
to correspond to the Azilian. 

Prehistoric Site in Central Asia.—In Short 
Communications, vi, pp. 67-69, A. P. OKLADNIKOV 
discusses a preliminary exploration of the grotto 
of Amir-Temir in the mountains of Uzbekistan. 
The grotto is supposed to contain the guns and 
sword of Timur. Investigation revealed three 
strata of the Stone Age, the oldest of which is 
Mousterian and very similar to the upper strata 
of Teshik-Tasha in the same neighborhood. This 
is the second Mousterian site found in Central 
Asia. 
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Palaeolithic Site, USSR.—In Short Communi- 
cations v, pp. 36-41, A. N. RoGacuev describes 
the excavation of the Palaeolithic site of Kostenki 
IV, in the district of Voronezh. The remains allow 
us to reconstruct the dwellings of the settlement, 
long and low, with various groups of hearths in 
each structure. The roofs were probably covered 
with faggots, perhaps covered with hides, with 
openings in the roof for the escape of the smoke. 
The site seems to come from the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic period but it is more ancient than Borshevo 
II, as is shown by the nature of the animal bones 
found in it. The flints come from isolated sections 
of the structures and apparently there was some 
division of functions within the houses. 

Valley of the Desna.—In Short Communications 
iv, pp. 34-36, M. V. Vorevopsky reports on the 
continued exploration of the valley of the Desna 
River in the districts of Chernigov and Oryel and 
states that there is now an almost complete 
parallel of the geological and archaeological series 
in the Palaeolithic period. 

Prehistoric Site in Ukraine.—In Short Com- 
munications vii, pp. 81-86, P. I. Bortskovsky 
discusses the remains of the structure found at 
Pushkari I, in 1938, and especially the quantity 
and position of the bones of the mammoth. An 
enumeration showed that there were 65 mam- 
moths, the bones of which were used. The author 
concludes that the structure was used as a cult 
centre of the mammoth, after it had been aban- 
doned as a habitation. The remains are of the 


Aurignacian-Solutrian period and are one of the 
oldest in the Ukrainian U.S.R. 

Lake Onyega.—In Short Communications v, 
pp. 62-64, N. N. Gurtna discusses the neolithic 
site of Voy-Navolok 9, on a promontory in Lake 
Onyega. The dwellings consisted of semi-under- 


ground huts for winter and probably light huts for 
summer. Large numbers of sinkers were found and 
several augers apparently used for boring them, 
so that it is evident that fishing played a large 
part in the lives of the people. 

Neolithic Skeletons. — In Short Communications 
vi, pp. 51-54, E. V. Zurrov examined some 
neolithic skeletons found on the Southern Oleny 
Island in the Lake of Onyega and decides that they 
represent a fusion of wandering Cro-Magnon peo- 
ple with the proto-Mongols coming from Siberia. 

Neolithic Site.—In Short Communications vii, 
pp. 28-36, N. N. Gurina studies some of the sites 
on the northeast bank of Lake Onyega. She finds 
here three types of sites, the oldest of which is un- 
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doubtedly Neolithic. The second (with a piece of 
pottery containing a rough figure of a swan), is at 
the very end of the Neolithic, and the third type 
is of the Bronze Age, although there are prac- 
tically no remains of bronze to be found on the 
site. She considers this absence a result of the 
poverty of the district and its real isolation from 
the more important centres. 

Cairn at Creevykeel.—In Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland \xix, 1939, pp. 
53-98 (pls. X-XVII; 11 figs), H. O’Neri 
HENCKEN describes the excavation of this cairn, 
which stands east of the hamlet of Creevykeel, 
beside the main road from Sligo to Bundoran, on 
the northern edge of a spur of a low ridge of glacial 
till. The excavation was carried out by the Fourth 
Harvard Archaeological Expedition in Ireland in 
the summer of 1935; the entire structure was re- 
moved and replaced. 

Creevykeel is one of a series of megalithic 
monuments stretching across northern Ireland 
from Carlingford Lough in the northeast to the 
western coast. There is a similar group in south- 
western Scotland. The typical form is a long cairn 
having a deep concave facade at the eastern end 
and, near the middle of the structure, an entrance 
leading to a long subdivided gallery. In north- 
western Ireland an aberrant type developed, to 
which Creevykeel belongs. In later monuments 
of the series, the concave facade disappeared, but 
in Ireland it became an enclosed court at the ex- 
tremity of the cairn. Creevykeel is an example of 
this stage, but its relation to the norm is empha- 
sized by a slightly concave facade of late type at 
the eastern end. 

Neolithic A pottery (cf. English ‘Neolithic 
ΑΓ and flint tools forming the greater part of the 
original contents of the cairn, are, like the archi- 
tectural prototype of these sites, plainly derived 
from northeastern Ireland. 

In addition to regular chambers, the cairn con- 
tains a small passage grave. This, together with 
some sherds of a buff ware, different from the 
Neolithic A, and some enigmatic clay balls, sug- 
gests a connection with the series of passage 
graves spreading northwest from the Boyne 
valley to County Sligo. The monument is thus a 
composite of different types. 

In early Christian times the cairn, then already 
dilapidated, was occupied by iron smelters, who 
built a structure associated with hearths in the 
court. Other similar Irish sites contain traces of 
iron smelting. 
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An analogy is suggested with such sites as the 
Berkshire Long Barrow known as Wayland’s 
Smithy, with which legends concerning the magic 
arts of the smith became associated. Tales are still 
related in the neighborhood of magical influences 
surrounding the Creevykeel site. 

The monument is dated from objects of early 
Bronze Age type contained in the primary de- 
posit. “Neolithic” pottery and tools of flint and 
chert were, of course, not suddenly abolished by 
the employment of bronze; and the continued use 
of the tomb into the later Bronze Age is shown by 
the presence of objects of that date. 

Cremation is almost universal in Irish mega- 
lithic tombs. At Creevykeel the cremated burials 
were “symbolic,” only small charred fragments 
of bone having been found in the pits. 

Origin of West Russians.—In Short Communi- 
cations v, pp. 10-16, P. N. Tretyakov analyzes 
the ethnic origins of the population of Western 
Russia. He finds that in the Middle Dnieper the 
culture was characterized by burial fields as in 
Central Europe and was subject to Roman in- 
fluences. In the north and east there was a more 
primitive culture which had certain general char- 
acteristics from the beginning of our era and this 
was later subdivided into the northeast Slavonic, 
eastern Finnic and Baltic linguistic groups. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries there was an infiltra- 
tion of this culture into the Middle Dnieper, to 
the destruction of the culture of that period. The 
author considers this the source of the movements 
of Askold and Dir and the expedition of Oleg to 
the southeast. It is this northern population that 
Marr called Northern Sarmatians or even Rusi. 

Soldier’s Grave, Gloucestershire.—In Pro- 
ceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 1938, part 1, 
pp. 214-218. E. M. Ciirrorp describes this grave. 
It is a round cairn, lying about 230 yards from the 
Nympsfield Long Barrow, about 56 feet in diam- 


eter, much ruined by investigations previous to 


the work undertaken in 1937, when trenches were 
cut from the west and north sides to the center. 
These revealed a rock-cut, boat-shaped tomb, 
neatly lined with stone blocks, and containing a 
heap of human and animal bones, mixed with soil, 
in a state of disorder. At least 28 persons are repre- 
sented. A male stature of about 5 feet, 5 inches, is 
indicated. A number of tibiae and astragali show 
“squatting facets,” suggesting a Neolithic or 
Bronze Age people. The animal bones include 
those of ox, pig, and dog. Some of the bones as 
well as some of the pottery were found incor- 
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porated in the mound itself. Pottery considered to 
belong to the Early Bronze Age was found also on 
a ledge in the tomb. Rock-cut chambers or 
trenches in long barrows, and one in a round bar- 
row, are known elsewhere in the British Isles, but 
neither there nor elsewhere is any parallel forth- 
coming for the boat-shaped English example. 

Glamorgan. —In xxi, 1941, pp. 97-127, Sm 
Cyrit Fox describes the excavation of three 
Bronze-Age barrows in Llantwit Major Paris. In 
one (p. 116) there is a striking contrast in the 
technique of two burials, both primary and con- 
temporary. In one the bones were washed, laid 
tight in a bag, with the pyre-material spread cold 
underneath; in the other, the bones were laid loose 
in a heap, with the pyre-material deposited hot 
around them. 

The date of all three barrows is ca. 1300 B.c. 

Nottingham.—In AJ. xxi, 1941, pp. 133-143, 
C. W. Puttuips describes some finds made in the 
Trent during recent dredging. Two boats, each 
hewn from a single oak trunk, each about 30 feet 
long, 2 to 244 feet in beam, and about 1 foot in 
depth were found, together with eleven bronze 
spearheads, all apparently of Middle Bronze Age. 

Iron Age Horseshoes.—In AJ. xxi, 1941, pp. 
144-149, J. Warp PERKINS suggests modifications 
in the article by Dr. Ward on the same subject 
(AJ. xxi, pp. 9-27). Mr. Perkins emphasizes the 
point that the evidence for an Iron Age horseshoe 
rests on only one example, that from Colchester, 
and that of the 300 odd other shoes assigned by 
Dr. Ward to this group, no one can be securely 
dated on external evidence. 

Prehistoric Britain.—In Proc. Prehist. 
1939, pp. 166-181. I. I. Parerson writes clarify- 
ing and completing the Report of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute’s Committee on the 
age of the Swanscombe skull, to meet the strictures 
of M. Vaufrey (L’ Anthropologie xlix, p. 364). The 
skull is associated with a Middle Acheul industry 
and belongs to an interglacial period, between the 
second and third glaciations of Geikie, respec- 
tively the Mindel and Riss glaciations of Penck 
and Briickner.—D. Forpr. In his paper on “‘ The 
Transepted Gallery Graves of Western France” 
(Proceedings, 1939, p. 148 f.), G. E. Dante. 
includes under this term certain terminal-cham- 
bered long barrows of the Severn-Cotswold area 
and the multiple-chambered tombs of north- 
western France, both of which groups are in fact 
morphologically different from other gallery 
graves in Britain and France. He considers that 
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the French tombs were the prototype of the 
Severn-Cotswold tombs and that the former were 
not developed from tombs of the passage-grave 
class, but from galleries. His studies have strength- 
ened the hypothesis that the English barrows in 
question were derived from northwestern France, 
but it is fairly clear that “‘gallery graves,” as he 
defines them, are an end product of the degenera- 
tion of passage-grave architecture.—H. HeEt- 
BAEK. Through the determination of the nature 
of grain impressions on potsherds the cultivation 
in antiquity of the following plants is proved for 
England: Emmer and barley (Bronze Age); com- 
mon wheat (Early Iron Age); barley, oats, flax, 
woad (Anglo-Saxon period). The use of woad by 
the Britons is, of course, known historically. Only 
sherds from the collections in the University 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology of Cam- 
bridge were examined.— A. Wriutams. At Nich- 
olaston, in Gower, Glamorgan, the site of a long 
cairn, previously unrecorded, was examined in 
May, 1939, and found to cover a small rectangular 
chamber with portal, but no entrance passage. It 
is perhaps a well preserved example of the simple 
“dolmen”’ common in West Wales, and present 
elsewhere in Gower. It might be a debased version 
of the Cotswold long barrow, though its affinity 


with the western group of Welsh long cairns is 
more pronounced. 

Currency Bars.—In Antiquity xiv, pp. 427-433, 
Cyrit Fox contributes a note on the distribution 
of Early Iron Age B. currency bars, and reaffirms 
their origin in the Forest of Dean. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Nuzu.—G. R. Driver and Sir Joun C. MILEs 
have an article on “Ordeal by Oath at Nuzi’” in 
Iraq, Autumn, 1940. They quote seven texts in 
which the persons, defendant or plaintiff, sub- 
jected to the ordeal are sent or taken by officers to 
the gods, or the gods are brought to the persons 
subjected to the ordeal. From the examples the 
following results are deduced: 

(i) the plaintiff and/or his witnesses is put to the 
oath and wins the case if the defendant 
declines it; 

(ii) the plaintiff is put to the oath and on declin- 

ing it loses the case; 

the defendant is put to the oath and wins the 

case if the plaintiff refuses to let it be taken. 

(iv) the defendant is put to the oath and on 
declining it loses the case. 

The officers of the court see that the defendant 


(iii) 
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with his witnesses or the plaintiff with his wit- 

nesses be put to the oath; or the plaintiff may be 

ordered to see that the defendant with his wit- 
nesses take the oath. From a study of eight texts 
the following results have been deduced: 

(i) the defendant’s witnesses are sent to the 
oath, but on his declining (i.e., refusing to 
allow) it he loses the case; 

(ii) the defendant is ordered to see that the 
plaintiff and/or his witnesses take the oath 
and on declining loses the case; 

(iii) the plaintiff is ordered to see that the de- 
fendant’s witnesses take the oath and on 
declining loses the case; 

There seems to have been no rule laying down 

which party shall be subjected to the ordeal. 

Probably the judges, on the merits of each particu- 

lar case, decided that question. 

An examination of three other cases gives the 
following results: 

(i) the defendant is ordered to see that the 
plaintiff and/or his witnesses take the oath 
and on their doing so loses the case; 

(ii) the plaintiff is ordered to see that the de- 
fendant takes the oath and on the latter’s 
declining to do so wins the case. 

The procedure in ordeal by oath at Nuzu is 
closely parallel to the Old Babylonian practice. 
In these oaths the gods were represented by their 
emblems, before which the ceremony of ordeal 
was carried out. 

Assyrian Calendars.—In an article on “‘Inter- 
detti Assiri,” GrusEpPE FuRLANI discusses in 
detail the prohibitions recorded in the calendars 
which are numbers 178 and 177 in E. Eberlings 
“Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiésen Inhalts” 
(Studi e Materiali xvi, 1940, pp. 35-82). 

Urartu.—In Short Communications v, pp. 5-10, 
B. B. Prorrovsky sharply differentiates the 
Chaldeans near the Pontus and the Urartu. He 
shows that philologically and historically there 
is no ground for this identification and he con- 
siders that the Urartu were a central Asia Minor 
tribe which remained in the same location after 
the destruction of the Vannic Kingdom by the 
Medes and of which traces remained, especially 
among the merchant classes of the neighborhood 
to a point late in our era. 

Roman Frontier in Iraq and Transjordan.— 
In Geog. Journal, χον, 1940, pp. 428-438 (4 
plates and map), Str AUREL STEIN reports on 
investigations made by him in this area from 
October 1938 to May 1939. Beginning in Iraq, he 
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followed observations made from the air the pre- 
vious May, with the result that he established the 
existence of a series of Roman fortified posts 
extending from near the eastern end of the Singar 
range to within twenty miles of the Parthian 
stronghold of Hatra, to protect the caravan route 
connecting Syria with Mesopotamia. North of the 
Tigris two castella were found guarding the ap- 
proach to a gap in the hills on the right bank, 
which flanked the highway from Nisibis south- 
eastward, while a ruined bridge across the Dohuk 
was clearly Roman also. In connection with this, 
as he approached the middle Euphrates, it was 
possible clearly to identify the exact site of the 
battle of Arbela, where Alexander the Great de- 
cisively defeated the Persians. Following the 
course of the Euphrates south to Hit, the route 
toward Palmyra was followed, and at Qasr Khub- 
baz a well-preserved Roman castellum, and a 
massive and skilfully built dam of Roman con- 
struction were found. (The reservoir created by 
this barrage was capable of holding over two 
million gallons of water). These Roman remains 
appear to belong in the period of Septimius 
Severus, and prove Roman control in a region 
where their existence had not been known before. 
On the ancient road to Wadi Hauran two more 
Roman posts were found, one at Muhaiwir, 
whence Sir Aurel returned to the Euphrates., 
A Roman fort was found at Anqa, on the right 
bank, and both Parthian and Roman at Estaje, 
the Roman being the later, and also belonging 
to the era of Septimius Severus. In January 
1939 the expedition left the river, struck west 
into the desert, and took up once again the route 
from Hit to Palmyra. Both on the ground and 
from the air, surveys were made, and ruins of 
castella found, as well as traces of the Roman 
road. At Qasr Azraq is a conspicuous castle, 
which, although 


modified by Mohammedan 


restoration in the thirteenth century, is certainly 


Roman, and belongs at least in the third century 
A.D. Besides this castle, this region has a number 
of Roman outposts and signal stations, so far 
unsurveyed. One of these, at Qasr Usaikhmm, is in a 
remarkable state of preservation, and is dated by 
an inscription in the neighborhood of 201 a.p. 
From this region Sir Aurel went to Transjordania, 
through a desert area, where he could not locate 
any Roman posts. Near the oasis of Ma’an, a 
survey was made of an ancient irrigation project, 
without any result as to determination of date. 
As the Roman remains north of Petra have been 
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frequently studied, the next attempt was to trace, 
if possible, the course of Trajan’s Via Nova, con- 
necting Petra with the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
the ancient Aila, on the Red Sea. This was success- 
fully accomplished, and several castella identified. 


PALESTINE 


Prehistoric Man in Palestine.—In Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, \xxvi, 1936, 
pp. 523-541, pls. I-XVI, G. G. MacCurpy 
points out that the geographical distribution, on 
the periphery of the Euro-Asiatic land mass, of 
the fossil remains of Pithecanthropus, Sinanthro- 
pus, and Eoanthropus, the forerunners of Homo 
sapiens, tends to support the view that man orig- 
inated somewhere in Asia. Palestine, at the 
meeting-place of the three great land masses, 
may well have been the route of human as well as 
faunal dispersion. 

Few skeletal remains of man dating from the 
Lower Pleistocene have been found, but, for the 
Middle Palaeolithic, the epoch of Neanderthal 
Man and his Mousterian culture, we are fairly 
well documented. His traces have been followed 
across Europe from France and Belgium through 
Germany and Jugoslavia to the Crimea; they 
have been found at Gibraltar and near Rome. On 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, Palestine 
has recently proved a rich source for his remains. 

Since Turville-Petre’s discovery of the Galilee 
skull in 1925, the joint expeditions of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and the Ameri- 
can School of Prehistoric Research, under the di- 
rection of Miss D. A. E. Garrod and Mr. T. D. 
McCown for the British and American Schools re- 
spectively, had unearthed, by 1935, eleven fairly 
complete Neanderthalian skeletons and fragments 
of several others in the Wady el-Mughara caves 
on the western slopes of Mount Carmel. 

One of these caves yielded eighty-seven skele- 
tons of Mesolithic date; two other Palestinian 
caves brought the Mesolithic tally of skeletons to 
a total of more than two hundred. The Mesolithic 
of Palestine is called by Miss Garrod, Natufian, 
from the Wady el-Natuf, not far from Jerusalem. 

The skeletal material has been studied by 
McCown under the supervision of Sir Arthur 
Keith, of the Royal College of Surgeons. The 
Neanderthalians of Palestine, though actually 
older than their congeners of Europe, are mor- 
phologically closer to Neanthropic man; but it is 
considered unlikely that they gave rise to any 
human forms ancestral to ourselves. Keith finds 
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the Natufians long-headed, with a stature some- 
what below the average. 

A composite section of the deposits in the three 
Mughara caves shows practically every epoch 
from the Tayacian to the Bronze Age. The Taya- 
cian, identical with the Tayacian of the Dordogne, 
is the oldest archaeological level thus far found in 
Palestine. It is characterized by an abundance of 
small utilized flakes. The Lower Acheulian and 
four phases of the Upper do not differ substan- 
tially from the classical Acheulian of France. The 
Levallois-Mousterian has affinities with the Mid- 
dle Palaeolithic of Egypt, in which Levallois 
flakes predominate, while in Europe Levallois 
types alternate with true Mousterian. 

The Upper Pleistocene industries are assimi- 
lated to Europe rather than Africa. The Lower 
Aurignacian is in the Chatelperron tradition. 
Early Middle Aurignacian is characterized by 
small, spiky points with fine retouch (cf. Krems in 
Austria and Font Yves in France); |ater appears a 
classic Middle Aurignacian. The Upper Aurigna- 
cian, apparently taking the place of European 
Magdalenian, is a rough industry, characterized 
by numerous polyhedric gravers. 

The Mesolithic is represented by the Natufian: 
an earlier phase with sickle blades preponderating 
among lunates and crescents, and many bone 
objects with carving inferior to the Magdalenian 
art of -Europe; and a later phase with many 
microgravers. The study of the industries has 
been the special task of Miss Garrod. 

The fauna gives evidence of rather dry condi- 
tions in the early Upper Acheulian, followed by a 
long rainy period ending with the Upper Levallois- 
Mousterian. Increasingly dry conditions obtain 
from the Upper Aurignacian onward. 

[A preliminary account of the Mughara caves 
by Dr. MacCurdy, Director of the American 
School, appeared in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society \xxii, 1933, no. 3.] 

Beth-Shemesh.—A. Bra, in Biblica 21, 1940, 
pp. 429-445, reviews briefly the archaeological 
contributions to Israelite-Jewish history made 
by the significant evidence from excavations at 
Beth Shemesh (Ain Shems) and at Ezion-geber 
(Elath, Tell el-Heléfi). Since the article is based 
strictly upon the published materials on these two 
sites, there is little new information, but a con- 
venient brief summary and a few differences of 
opinion are furnished. Bea inclines toward an 
Egyptian destruction of City IVb, which E. 
Grant had left an open question. He differs from 
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Grant also in assigning, not the occupation but 
the destruction of City III by the Philistines, and 
calls into question Grant’s “assumption” (“‘now 
abandoned by most archaeologists”) that the 
Philistines were really the creators and bearers of 
the so-called “Philistine ware.’ Bea argues also 
that the infrequent use of iron in City ITI, as well 
as the poverty apparent on this level, precludes 
Philistine occupation. 

After a brief review of the known history of the 
site of Ezion-geber, from both biblical and 
archaeological sources, Bea questions N. Glueck’s 
views concerning the relations between the 
periods of importance and the names of Ezion- 
geber and Elath, and assigns to Elath the earlier 
importance. Bea thinks that the name Ezion- 
geber was not at first applied to a specific settle- 
ment, but was a general locality-name, used 
subsequently to designate Solomon’s port and 
industrial establishment. 

Necropolis in Palestine.—The New York 
Times of April 14, 1941, carries a report from 
Jerusalem of the discovery, at a town called 
Nahariyah, north of Acre, of a necropolis dating 
from the first century a.p. Three groups of tombs 
have been cleared. Some of these had been rifled 
at an indeterminate date. All were chamber- 
tombs, consisting of a central hall, surrounded by 
chambers, in which the coffins of clay were de- 
posited. These chambers also contained offerings 
of vessels of bronze and glass, and coins. One 
(rifled) tomb had mural paintings of the deceased 
and his wife, with an accompanying inscription 
in Greek, “now in process of translation.” This 
discovery will doubtless lead to further investiga- 
tion by the archaeological department of the 
Hebrew University in Palestine. 

Bilingual Inscription.—A Greek-Syriac Bilin- 
gual Inscription from Qal‘at Sim‘an, dated 979 
A.D., found in the Pilgrim Church of St. Simeon 
Stylites at that site, 15 reviewed and slightly cor- 
rected as to its reading by Bruno MEISSNER 
(ZDMG. 94, heft 3, 1940, N.F. 19, pp. 372-374, 
3 pls.). Two other pillar-inscriptions from the 
same site are illustrated with plates, but no at- 
tempt made to decipher the almost illegible texts. 
The few legible characters on them make them 
appear to be almost identical inscriptions. 


ANATOLIA 


Excavations at Pazarli.—After a short pre- 
liminary exploration of Pazarli in 1937, the 
Turkish Historical Society undertook systematic 
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excavation of the site in a campaign lasting from 
May 21 to July 31, 1938. Work was under the 
direction of Dr. Hamit ZUBEYR Kosay, who pub- 
lishes a preliminary report in Belleten iii, 1939, pp. 
5-25 (Turkish and French); pls. I-XX XIX. Sum- 
maries are to be found also in Belleten ii, 1938, 
pp. 492-494, and La Turquie Kémaliste, Dec. 
1937, pp. 25-35, the latter splendidly illustrated. 

Pazarli is situated in the vilayet of Yozgat, 29 
km. northeast of Alaca Héyiik. It lay off the main 
routes of communication in ancient times, but in 
country well suited to habitation and military de- 
fense. That the site had a long history is attested 
by the objects found, which range in date from the 
Chalcolithic Age to the Byzantine. The Chalco- 
lithic settlement is represented by a stratum con- 
taining pottery of the sort found in contemporary 
deposits at Alisar and Alaca Héyiik. Remains of 
the Copper Age and the Hittite period are rela- 
tively scarce, and show that the site, though in- 
habited, was less thickly settled at these times 
than in earlier and later ages. The most impor- 
tant settlement at Pazarli was undoubtedly the 
Phrygian, of which architectural remains and 
miscellaneous objects were found in great profu- 
sion. Deposits of Hellenistic pottery and a scat- 
tering of Byzantine coins prove that the place 
continued to be occupied. 

The Phrygian citadel was surrounded by a mas- 
sive wall of defense, with rectangular towers set 
at intervals. Within the circuit, foundations of 
house walls belonging to three successive periods 
of construction were brought to light. These had 
been built of crude brick and wood and had ap- 
parently been decorated with terracotta revet- 
ments, though none of the latter was found in 
place. In one part of the citadel there were remains 
of a mosaic paving. Much of the pottery from the 
Phrygian layer is brightly colored and bears geo- 
metric patterns and representations of plants and 
animals. By far the most striking of the objects 
recovered, however, are the architectural terra- 
cottas. The greater number of these are rectangu- 
lar (the largest 44 x 47 cm.); a few are semi- 
circular. Some have projecting cornices at the 
top. The surface is covered with a light-colored 
slip, and the figures, moulded in low relief, are 
outlined and decorated in vivid colors. Among 
the scenes represented are: duels between war- 
riors armed with helmet, shield, and lance (figures 
surprisingly like those on the Warrior Vase from 
Mycenae); lions attacking bulls; heraldic composi- 
tions of griffins, ibexes, and centaurs. 
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In his summary Dr. Kosay says: “The excava- 
tions of Pazarli have brought to light the close re- 
lation of Phrygian civilization with the Myce- 
naean on the one hand and on the other with the 
early civilizations of the East (Sumerian, Hittite). 
The figures of warriors on the low reliefs are not 
easy to distinguish from the painted soldiers on 
Mycenaean vases, or from the post-Hittite war- 
riors of Carchemish. We had supposed until now 
that the centaur was a western motif; but the 
fighting animals, the ibexes about the tree of life, 
and the griffins, belong to the ideology of further 
Asia.” 

Excavations at Karaoglan Héyiik.—Archaeo- 
logical investigation of Karaoglan Héyiik, about 
25 km. south of Ankara, was begun with a pre- 
liminary survey in 1937 and continued with a 
campaign of excavation which lasted from June 
to October of 1938. The undertaking was spon- 
sored by the Turkish Historical Society and the 
work was carried on under the direction of Remzi 
OGuz Artk, who publishes an account of the ex- 
cavations in Belleten iii, 1939, pp. 27-60 (Turkish 
and French); pls. XL—LVIII. 

The hill of Karaoglan has over-all dimensions 
of 180 x 250 m. and rises 18-20 τη. above the plain. 
An area 43 m. square was excavated at its top, 
and a smaller test-pit to the west. The surface 


layer contained mixed sherds of Hellenistic, 


Roman, Byzantine and Turkish pottery. Below 
were well defined strata of the Phrygian and 
Hittite periods. Trial trenches proved that still 
deeper there lay remains of the Copper and 
Chalcolithic Ages, which await future excavation. 
The post-Phrygian settlements seem to have been 
small and unimportant, and it is concluded that 
the population of the region was probably cen- 
tered during these later ages at the nearby site of 
Semlekin. 

The Phrygian citadel was surrounded by a wall 
of defense set with square towers. A gateway, ca. 
2.50 m. wide, has been found at the north. Ortho- 
states, placed with a narrow end downward, are 
much used in the foundations of the walls. Many 
of the houses within the citadel seem to have had 
upper storeys. Slipped monochrome wares pre- 
dominate in this stratum. Geometric designs and 
occasional representations of plants and animals 
are found in polychrome technique. A third class 
is made up of vessels decorated with incised and 
plastic ornament. Miscellaneous objects recovered 
include terracotta figurines, a few graffiti, and 
utensils in metal, stone, and bone. 
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A layer of burnt débris, 1 m. thick, separates 
the Phrygian from the underlying Hittite level, 
and marks the final destruction of the earlier 
settlement in a violent conflagration. The archi- 
tectural remains have not yet been examined 
fully and a discussion of them is reserved for a 
future report. The pottery resembles in general 
the Hittite wares of Alisar and Alaca Héyiik, and 
includes a small but interesting class of reddish 
and brownish bowls with broad crossed bands on 
the interior, like those found at Kusura and in 
Troy V. 

Carian Language.—In Z DMG. 94, 1940, pp. 189- 
233 (4 pls.), W. Ercers re-examines problems 
raised by data from several inscriptions relating 
to peoples of Asia Minor, especially to Carian 
and Lycian settlements in Persia and Egypt dur- 
ing the middle of the first millennium. Light is 
cast by these inscriptions upon both the little- 
understood languages of these peoples and their 
life as residents and subjects in the two lands men- 
tioned. Two of the inscriptions, though contain- 
ing each a line of Carian writing (reading from 
right to left) are unfortunately not bilingual (the 
main text being Egyptian hieroglyphic in each 
case), but Eilers essays to deduce from them the 
little information available concerning the Carian 
language. This consists chiefly in the identifica- 
tion of personal names and genitive endings. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


South Attica.—In Hesperia x, 1941, pp. 163- 
191, Joun H. Young presents the first of a valu- 
able series of topographical “Studies in South 
Attica,”’ with special reference to the Sounion area 
and to the properties in that district of the 
Salaminian genos. (See W. S. Ferguson, Hesp. 
vii, 1938, pp. 1-75). The shores of the little bay 
at Point Zeza, on the east coast of Attica, north 
of Sounion, best satisfy the descriptions in the 
decree published by Ferguson. Point Zeza is es- 


tablished as the provenience of a victor monu- 
ment of the early fourth century, now at Sounion, 
representing the labors of Herakles, and originally 
intended for the Herakleion of the genos. The 
harbor, the property there, the shrine, the salt- 
pans, and the mysterious Antisarra mentioned in 
the inscription are all identified provisionally, 


pending investigation. Especially noteworthy 
for practical archaeologists are the remarks (pp. 
176-77, and note) on the ancient Greek propensity 
for getting compass-points wrong. The author 
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suggests that the genos derived its name from 
Salaminian kleruchs who migrated to South 
Attica to work the silver mines. The boundaries 
of the deme Sounion are now better defined, and 
the Poseidon Temple is pretty clearly shown to be 
Athenian, not Sounian. 

Grottoes in Greek Cult.—In Hesperia x, 1941, 
pp. 125-187, G. W. ELprerk1n discusses the nat- 
ural and the artificial grotto in Greek cult. Natu- 
ral grottoes, with springs, first were used as tem- 
ples, then, as at Corinth, provided with some sort 
of temple facade, and, finally, (p. 132) “yielded 
an independent structure to which was trans- 
ferred the mantic function of the primitive cave.” 
Professor Elderkin produces the possible ety- 
mology νᾶμα. flowing water, vads,—temple. Ex- 
amples of artificial grottoes are the so-called 
exedra of Herodes Atticus and the Bouleuterion 
at Olympia. The apsidal structure of both these 
buildings, and of various Mithraia, may mark 
the transition from the primitive cave to the early 
apsidal Christian church. 

Zeus’ Dog.—Mareuerita Guarpucci, dis- 
cussing “I] Cane di Zeus,”’ observes: (1) that the 
myth of the golden dog made by Hephaistos, 
animated by Zeus to guard his temple and stolen 
by Pandareos, is of Cretan and very ancient 
origin; (2) that the later myth of the bronze dog, 
made and animated by Hephaistos and given by 
Zeus to guard Europa, appears also to be Cretan; 
(3) that this miraculous Cretan dog guarded a 
sanctuary of Zeus, probably the greatest one, 
that of Zeus Dicteus at Palaiokastro; (4) the 
golden dog does not appear on coins of Phaistos 
(as Cook, Zeus, p. 720, n. 4), but does appear on 
two vases in the Louvre. Therefore the sanctuary 
of Dicteus and its myths were known in Attica in 
the sixth century; Cretan culture was well known 
in Greece before the fifth century, as Wilamo- 
witz (Studi e Materiali xvi, 1940, pp. 1-8) shows. 

Excavations in Turkish Thrace.—In 1936 and 
1937 a survey of the mounds and tumuli of Turk- 
ish Thrace was begun by Dr. Arir Mérit 
MANSEL, assistant director of the Istanbul Mu- 
seum, under the auspices of the Turkish Historical 
Society. Some 400 mounds were counted in the 
valley of the Ergene, northward toward Edirne 
and Vize, and southward to Kesan, Malkara, 
and Tekirdag. Dr. Mansel the 
total number in this region is between 700 and 
800. 

Soundings made in one mound, near Alpullu, 
revealed that it had been an inhabited site. and 


believes that 
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yielded pottery related on the one hand to the 
Anatolian, on the other to Aunjetitz wares and 
Bronze-Age ceramics of Hungary, Rumania, and 
South Russia. Three others, just east of Liile- 
burgaz, proved to be burial tumuli, and sub- 
stantiate in general the statement of Herodotus 
(v, 8), though they belong to an age much later 
than his. One of the mounds contained two cist- 
graves, perhaps those of a young noblewoman and 
her mother. The bodies had been cremated. With 
them were jewellery, mirrors, vessels of glass and 
bronze, and remains of wooden coffers with bronze 
fittings. Coins associated with the second burial, 
that of the older woman, were struck in the reigns 
of emperors from Vespasian to Hadrian (Belleten 
li, 1938, pp. 494-5; La Turquie Kémaliste 21-22, 
Dec. 1937, pp. 36-46, fully illustrated). 

Olbia. —In Short Communications vi, pp. 80-82, 
T. N. Kyrpovicn discusses the most recent dis- 
coveries in the necropolis of Olbia, where from the 
fifth century B.c. we find typical Greek graves 
and also graves with the bodies in a bent position, 
mixed together in the same cemetery. The con- 
tents of the graves were about the same in the 
two types and all the evidence points to the fusion 
of the Greek and native populations. 
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Newly Discovered Temples at Paestum.—A 
clipping from the Giornale d'Italia of March 31, 
1940, recently received, prints additional photo- 
graphs of the temples of the sixth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c. (see AJ A. xlv, 1941, p. 202), discovered 
in 1940, and of architectural details, including a 


large pit for votive offerings, found associated 
with them. 

Cults of Erechtheion. — In Hesperia x, 1941, pp. 
113-124, G. W. ELperk1n discusses the cults of 
the Erechtheion, and concludes that the precinct, 
with its various altars and shrines, preserves the 
evidence for a diadoché of deities worshipped on 
the Acropolis: Poseidon-Zeus-Aphrodite-Athena. 

Blockhouses in Argolid.—In Hesperia x, 1941, 
pp. 93-113, Louts E. Lorp reports on the contin- 
uation of his investigation of three small square 
biockhouses in the Argolid, of an inferior polyg- 
onal style, not demonstrably earlier than early 
Christian times. They may have been control 
stations along the ancient roads. There is ap- 
pended a series of notes on the excavations by M. 
Auison Frantz and Rorsuck. (For previ- 
ous publications see Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 481- 
538; AJA. xliv, 1939, pp. 78-84). 
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SCULPTURE 


Archaic Terracotta Relief.—In Hesperia x, 
1941, pp. 188-142, Ropnry S. Young redefines 
with the help of an archaic terracotta relief from 
Lokroi the ἄντίπηξ in the Jon of Euripides; the 
container in which Ion was exposed appears 
(αντιπήγνυμι, to fix or fasten in opposition, like 
the jaws of a crocodile) to have been an oval, 
covered, hinged, wickerwork basket. 

An Archaizing Relief.—B. Meissner and D. 
Opitz in Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften xiii, 1938, pp. 131-153, 
undertake to reconstruct from its two preserved 
fragments in the Meissner collection at Zeuthen 
a relief of puzzling style, said to have been found 
in Greece. One of the fragments, from the left 
edge of the slab, has part of the figure of a woman 
in archaizing drapery (extant from the waist 
down, except that the left foot and half the right 
foot are missing), and to the right of this appear 
part of the tail and croup of a horse. The other 
fragment, smaller, shows part of the head, arms 
and trunk of a warrior (helmet of archaic design, 
chiton with the folds treated in archaic fashion, 
cuirass not consistent with these archaisms in its 
imitation of anatomical detail, baldric, sword); 
behind the warrior is seen part of the neck and 
chest of his horse. Sufficient clues to the subject are 
given by part of an oinochoe preserved near the 
level of the woman’s waist, the backward turn of 
the man’s head, and the action of his hands 
(sheathing his sword) — warrior greeted on his 
return home. The remains of the horse enable us 
to set the smaller fragment approximately in its 
true position and to retrieve the main lines of the 
composition (in the space above the horse between 
woman and warrior her left arm was extended, 
holding out a drinking vessel; her gesture is ac- 
knowledged by his turn in her direction, though 
his general stance is necessarily toward the right, 
in the same direction as the stance of his horse). 
The scheme cannot be matched in sculpture, and 
there is nothing very closely like it in vase paint- 
ing. The style and technique are not truly archaic, 
being appreciably further from the character of 
archaic work than is the carving of the well known 
relief of the twelve gods, dated by Schmidt about 
450. Details of the cuirass (shoulder clasps, not 
features of the “anatomical” cuirass in the fifth 
century), elements of the drapery recalling late 
Panathenaic amphoras, the perfunctory cutting 
of folds, suggest that the Zeuthen relief belongs to 


the fourth century. Yet one can hardly call its 
style archaistic, in the sense that fits the Dresden 
pedestal and other sophisticated pastiches: “‘ post- 
archaic”’ more truly describes such work as this. 


NUMISMATICS 


More Coins from Corinth.—In Hesperia x, 
1941, pp. 143-162, JosEpHINE M. Harris adds to 
the catalogue (see Alfred R. Bellinger, Catalogue 
of ihe Coins Found at Corinth, 1925; K. M. Ed- 
wards, Corinth vi, Coins, 1896-1929 and, for 
1930-35, Hesp. vi, 1937, pp. 241-256; also AJA. 
xliii, 1939, pp. 268-277 (gold coins), and NNM. 
35 (Byzantine bronze)) of coins found at Corinth, 
26,521 coins found between 1936 and 1939. Of 
these, some 8% are Greek, twice as many Roman, 
and over half Byzantine. A geographical and 
chronological classification appears, pp. 147-155. 
The coins attest the range of Corinthian commerce 
and provide the basis for a sketch of the com- 
mercial history of the city down to modern times. 
More coins of the classical period will appear 
when and if the ancient agora is excavated down 
to the fifth- and fourth-century levels. 

Staters from Bosporus.—In Short Communica- 
tions vi, pp. 58-61, A. N. ZocrarF discusses a find 
of staters: 2093 Bosporus staters, dating from 
531-573 (234-276 a.p.). The earlier coins were of 
bullion and the later of copper, so that we can 
study the depreciation of the currency during 
these years and also identify the rulers of the city. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Angelos again. — MarGuerita Guarpucci adds 
a postscript to her earlier article on Angelos 
(noted in this JouRNAL xliv, p. 373), to correct 
Fraenkel’s interpretation of IG. iv, 1161-—iv’, 
482 (Studi e Materiali xvi, 1940, p. 119). 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Population of Rome.—The New York Herald- 
Tribune of July 4, 1941, prints a dispatch from 
Rome, announcing the discovery at Ostia of an in- 
scription, with statistics indicating that in a.p. 
14, the year of Tiberius’ death, the city of Rome 
had a population of 4,100,000 inhabitants. 

Rediculus-Quo Vadis. — Nicota Turcut, writ- 
ing on “Rediculus-Quo Vadis” considers (1) 
contra Meyer and de Sanctis, that Rediculus and 
Tutanus are the same (cf. Aius Locutius) and re- 
fer to the withdrawal of Hannibal, which is the 
tradition of Festus and Varro; and (2) that the 
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legend of Domine, quo Vadis, localized in the same 
vicinity, has the same fundamental motive, a 
saving apparition, and the same conclusion, a re- 
turn which benefited the city (Studi e Materiali 
xvi, 1940, pp. 98-102). 

Waterworks in the Netherlands. —In Bijdragen 
en Mededeelingen der Vereeniging ““GELRE” 
xlii, 1940, pp. 1-22 (8 pls., 2 figs.) C. W. VoL4- 
GRAFF publishes his studies on the canals and 
waterworks of Drusus near the modern Nymegen. 
The principal objects found were two inscriptions. 
The first, on an altar, was dedicated to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus by a certain Marcus Valerius 
Alcidicus (the cognomen is otherwise unknown), 
prefect of the second cohort of Roman citizens, 
whose existence on the Rhineland is known by 
another inscription, now in Bonn. The second in- 
scription is on the tombstone of a certain Marcus 
Manlius (or Mallius) of Genoa, a soldier of the 
first legion. This inscription, on internal evidence, 
is dated at the end of the first century B.c., at the 
time when Drusus was constructing canals and 
waterworks in what is now Holland (Drusus died 
9 B.c.). Other objects found in association with 
these inscriptions were two pieces of sculpture 
(part of a small female statue in the round, and 
the lower right corner of a relief), a limestone ball, 
a piece from a limestone altar, and a large piece of 
typical Roman concrete. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL 


Burgundian Crafts. —In a very thorough mono- 
graph (“Studien zu den Grabfunden aus dem 
Burgundenreich and der Rhone,” SB d. Bayeris- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. Abt. 
1938, pp. 4-120), H. Zetss examines the alleged 
products of Burgundian craftsmanship in south- 
west Germany, Switzerland, and Burgundy. For 
the period of the Burgundian Kingdom of Geneva 
and Lyons (436-534 a.p.) paucity of material leads 
to the conjecture that in artistic production the 
Burgundians were soon influenced by the sub- 
jugated Romanic population. After the fall of 
the Burgundian Kingdom evidence of further 
Romanization appears in the material from the 
cemeteries of Belair, St. Sulpice, Charnay, and 
Broschon. Two local groups can be distinguished 
among the ornamental buckles found in the 
Burgundian region. In the decoration of these 
buckles the late antique guilloche pattern is in- 
fused with elements of the Germanic Animal 
Style II, transmitted to Burgundy in a Lombard 
version. An investigation of fibulae shows that 
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there was no characteristic Burgundian style. 
Late Roman crafts may have continued under 
Burgundian patronage. Some of the types pre- 
viously called Burgundian were actually made in 
the Alamannic region. 

Sutton Hoo Ship Burial.—In BMQ. xiii, 1939, 
pp. 111-186, Messrs. T. ἢ. Kenprick, E. Κιτ- 
ZINGER and D. ALLEN describe the remarkable 
series of Anglo-Saxon antiquities known as the 
Sutton Hoo Treasure (previously mentioned in 
AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 248, 375). The article is illus- 
trated with eleven plates and three drawings. The 
importance of the objects found, “the richest series 
of grave-goods ever found in England,” justifies 
repeated reference to them. Although no trace of a 
body was found, it is suggested that the burial is 
a cenotaph, if not the grave, of Redwald, or less 
likely of Ricberht, East Anglian kings of the first 
half of the seventh century, even though the very 
unsatisfactory evidence from 40 gold coins (all 
from Merovingian mints but none that are dat- 
able) does not seem entirely in harmony with this. 

The chief objects are (a) of gold: a jeweled and 
enameled purse mount; a massive buckle, also in- 
laid; (b) of silver: a large dish with control marks 
of Anastasius I; a bowl with a female head in a 
medallion; seven smaller bowls with geometric 
decorations; two spoons. The gold objects are the 
creation of a single group of northern artists, while 
the silver is a haphazard accumulation from 
various times and places. 

The “most amazing”’ of the finds is a cere- 
monial whetstone, originally some two feet long, 
and decorated with carved masks and bronze 
terminals. 

S. Pietro in Vincoli.—In PAPS. 84, pp. 353 
429 (18 ills.), ἢ. KravuTHEIMER discusses the 
original architectural form of the church of S. 
Pietro in Vincoli on the Esquiline. Remodeled 
several times from the fifteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, it yet retains much of its Early Chris- 
tian structure. It appears to have been a three- 
aisled basilica, with eleven arcades to the nave, 
with a transept and an apse. Documents and re- 
mains indicate a date of 420-450. At that time it 
was consecrated to the princes of the apostles. 
There are remnants of older buildings beneath it, 
and it may have succeeded a building associated 
with St. Peter alone. In any case, St. Paul gradu- 
ally became less prominent after the sixth cen- 
tury and has now no part in the dedication. The 
most important feature of the fifth-century church 
was the transept. Traces of walls and of an arch 
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above the present vaults (fifteenth century) indi- 
cate that in a first project the transept was to 
have been divided into three distinct parts: a 
middle bay slightly wider than the main aisle was 
intended to communicate with two wings through 
three arches on either side, and these were to carry 
upper walls with three openings each. While the 
building was still in progress this project was re- 
placed by ascheme in which the three divisions of the 
transept were marked off merely by four project- 
ing piers (possibly originally joined by arcades), a 
scheme preserved until the fifteenth century. The 
transept, both as first planned and as finally exe- 
cuted, may be described as tripartite, and is the 
only known example of the tripartite transept in 
Rome. It contrasts with the continuous transept, 
such as that of St. 
churches of the fourth century, as well as with 
the cross transept, such as that of the Arcadius 
basilica of the Menas city and many other eastern 
examples, mainly of the fifth century. The tripar- 
tite transept is found in a number of fifth-century 
churches in Greece, a country then under the 
Roman see. It seems to be derived from the ar- 
rangement of pastophories flanking the forechoir 
and to represent in the case of S. Pietro in Vincoli 
an early influence of the Greek East on Early 
Christian architecture in Rome. 


RENAISSANCE 


5. Maria Pedone and the Borromeos.—In 
Archivio Storico Lombardo iv, 1939, pp. 367-407, 
L. DEMOLLI gives a fully documented account of 
the relations of San Carlo Borromeo and Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo with the church of S. Maria 
Pedone at Milan. This was the local burial church 
of the Borromeo family, under whose patronage it 
had been since the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. As its parishoner, San Carlo’s principal 
benefactions consisted of monetary gifts and of 
the campanile built by Pellegrino Pellegrini. As 
archbishop of Milan, San Carlo continued his 
interest, providing for the rearrangement of the 
altars in the church, the union with it of two 
oratories in the parish, the fencing of its ceme- 
tery, and certain dispositions in regard to its 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. Cardinal 
Federigo carried out still more extensive and ex- 
pensive undertakings, which included the com- 
plete redecoration of the interior, the provision of 
a new facade, and the addition of the chapel of St. 
Justina; under his patronage the church was ad- 
vanced in rank from a parish to a collegiate church. 


Paul’s and other Roman 
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Milanese Guidebooks.—In Archivio Storico 
Lombardo v, 1940, pp. 205-214, C. L. BarpEaux 
continues his catalogue (begun in the preceding 
volume) of Milanese guidebooks, and lists with 
bibliographical details and brief commentary the 
41 published between 1750 and 1788. Most are in 
the form of ecclesiastical calendars or almanacs. 
Guides of more modern character include the 
French example of 1778, and the guide, pre- 
sumably written by Carlo Bianconi, which ap- 
peared in successive editions of 1783, 1786, and 
1788. Some of the guides are accompanied with 
valuable maps and engravings of buildings. All of 
the guides listed are in Milanese libraries, except 
possibly one which is recorded in the catalogue 
of the Ambrosiana, but undiscoverable. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Normal Variation.—In P APS. lxxiv, 1934, pp. 
253-261, A. Hrpiicka shows that aside from 
whatever is pathological or incidental, every part 
and function of all forms of organism varies within 
definite limits for each part and each species un- 
der given basic conditions. This phenomenon, 
known as normal variation, thus seems to be a 
universal and inherent condition of organic ex- 
istence. It is the essential factor in natural selec- 
tion and, apparently. the essential condition of 
organic evolution in general. The study of its ex- 
tent-and characteristics in man is fundamentally 
the subject of physical anthropology. 

Variabilitv— whether of the whole body, e.g., 
in stature, or of an organ, such as the brain, or of 
a feature, say, the nasal aperture, or of a fune- 
tion, such as the heart-beat— is manifested in the 
part (material constituents and living matter) 
concerned and the active something which brings 
about and determines the variation. The material 
constituents are inert, the living matter is active, 
but under regulation by the nervous system; so 
that the normal variation of a part, or of the 
whole body, must be the resultant of the variation 
in three entities: basic substances, living constit- 
uents, and controlling agency. We may say then 
that it is the effect of the properties and endow- 
ments of the nervous system of a given class of 
individuals. 

The range of variation may be presented in its 
relation to the average of a series of measurements 
as R x 100/ Average, giving a simple coefficient 
of variability. In series of measurements of the 
length of the thigh bone of U. S. Whites, Old 
Peruvians, North American Indians, and Alaskan 
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Eskimos, the coefficients of variation in males 
ranged from 26 to 30.3 and in females from 25.5 
to 26.7. These results are very close and with 
other similar measurements and determinations 
speak strongly for the unity of the human species. 
Normal variation in man, one of the basic condi- 
tions of his being, is evidently also a valuable 
criterion as to his unity. 

Jivaro Shamanism.—The Jivaro live in small 
household groups in the upper Maranon Basin 
in Eastern Ecuador and Peru. Their political life 
is characterized by loose tribal groupings which 
are little more than transitory alliances for pur- 
poses of war. The wishinu, or shaman, because of 
his control of spirits, is the most important person 
of his group. He controls the six spirits of disease, 
which he can summon or exorcise for a large fee; 
but he cannot exorcise a spirit which he has him- 
self sent—this requires the services of another 
practitioner of the craft. He is a rain-maker, and 
can also stop the floods which the rain spirit may 
have sent at the bidding of a hostile wishinu. He 
controls the impersonal magical force tsarutuma, 
which gives supernatural properties to certain 
classes of animals, plants, and natural phenomena. 
His period of training, under an experienced 
wishinu, lasts for a month, and includes days of 
fasting and frequent ingestion of narcotics. His 
instructor exacts expensive “gifts.” 

The wishinu also treats “natural diseases,”’ i.e., 
those which are not due to invasion by spirits. 
His knowledge of herbs is useful here. He is also 
a bone-setter. 

By the exercise of such powers the wishinu has 
acquired wealth and political influence. As a 
diviner he determines the succession to a chief- 
dom when the incumbent dies leaving no heir. 
He divines the eligibility to membership in a 
tribal unit of a man who wishes to leave his own 
group. Practically, he can declare war, since it is 
his business to divine which wishinu of another 
tribe has brought about the death by disease of 
some member of his own. But he is a marked man 
in war, for the enemy will try to kill him first lest 
his spirits bring them harm. On the other hand, 
they fear the spirits which his head contains and 
will not use it in the head-shrinking ceremony 
which is a feature of the Jivaro system of blood- 
vengeance. (M. W. Sriruine, in PAPS. Ixxii, 
1833, pp. 137-145). 

Discoveries in the Maya Area.—In PAPS. 
Ixxii, 1933, pp. 147-179 (8 figs.), C. L. LuNDELL 
describes an expedition made in 1931-1932, to the 


then scientifically unknown southern portion of 
the Yucatan Peninsula, with the object, primarily, 


of studying the flora; he also proposed to locate any 


Maya ruins that the jungle might conceal. A num- 
ber of ruins were discovered or located in the 
“open gap”’ between the Petén cities and those of 
northern Yucatan. Four of these are claimed as 
discoveries: Calakmul, Nohoxna, Multun, and 
Bomba; another (Lechugada?) was seen south- 
ward from the pyramid at Calakmul. Seven others 
were located in this region, and information was 
obtained about two more on the rivers Pasién and 
Usumacintla. Photographs, field notes, maps, 
and other data were delivered to the Carnegie 
Institution staff at Chichen Itza, and in April, 
1933, Dr. Morley took an expedition to Calakmul 
for work there. 

Calakmul ranks with the greatest cities of the 
southern Maya Culture, and the sixty-three sculp- 
tured stelae located there in addition to others 
without ornament are more than were ever found 
before at a Maya city. At Lake Petén, cultural 
stratification is indicated; archaic and other 
figurines collected there suggest that the region 
has been continuously occupied since the time of 
the archaic culture. 


U.S.S.R. 

1. The cave of Zamil-Koba, one quarter of a 
kilometer to the northwest of Cherkes-Kermen in 
the southern Crimea, was discovered during 1935 
by an Expedition from the State Historical Mu- 
seum in Moscow. Under the leadership of D. A. 
Krainov 1 this cave was excavated during 1936-37. 

Cave No. 1 was located on the rocky northern 
shore of Zamil Creek.? In the center was an earthen 
platform (25 in. x 9 in.), surrounded by a rocky, 
semicircular ridge around the walls. A fairly large 
even platform extending to the shore of the 
stream was found at the entrance. An area of 132 
square m., including all of the platform inside the 
cave and some trial trenches in the platform in 
front of the cave, was excavated during the 
1936-37 campaigns. The topmost stratum was of 
hard, dry, yellowish gray, argillaceous soil (5-40 
cm. deep) and contained an admixture of lime- 
stone rubble and of pieces of limestone. This 
stratum included Tardenoisian remains (Krainov 


1 Sbornik statei po arkheologii USSR, No. 8, pp. 
7-32, Moscow, 1938. 

? The cave was 37 m. in width and 16 m. deep; 
height, 8.55 m. at entrance, to 4.80 m. in the cen- 
ter, to 1.85 m. at the end. 
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states that his use of the terms “ Azilian” and 
**Tardenoisian”’ is conditional, for the lack of 
more precise terms). The Crimean “ Azilian”’ does 
not have the painted pebbles nor the flat bone 
harpoons of the French Azilian, yet its other in- 
ventories and the geological and palaeontological 
conditions are very close to those of the cor- 
responding French period. The Crimean Azilian- 
Tardenoisian culture had distinctive characteris- 
tics, due to the climatic and natural peculiarities 
of the Crimea. It developed directly out of the 
cultures at the end of the Upper Palaeolithic 
period, the path of evolution of primitive society 
in the Crimea differing sharply from that of 
primitive society in western Europe. The second 
stratum, composed of moist and soft, yellow, argil- 
laceous soil without extraneous admixture and 
varying in thickness from 3-45 cm., yielded no 
cultural remains. The third stratum resembled 
closely the uppermost level both in color and in 
composition, being of grayish yellow, argillaceous 
soil (5-60 em. thick), with an admixture of 
limestone rubble and pieces containing many 
nummulites. The limestone accumulations in the 
rear of the cave included several large slabs at- 
taining 1 m. in length. An interesting dark violet 
layer (2-12 cm. thick) was encountered inside this 


stratum in the central portion of the cave. This. 


stratum rested upon a layer of limestone frag- 
ments; the great extent and uniform depth of the 
layer suggested that it was of artificial origin. The 
fourth stratum, which differs from the higher 
levels both in color and in composition, consisted 
of hard-packed loess-like argillaceous soil, with an 
admixture of rolled flint and gravel, and extended 
to virgin rock. This stratum did not contain cul- 
tural remains. The total soil formations in the 
cave of the Quaternary and subsequent periods 
attained 6 m. in thickness in the center of the 
cave. 

The stratification of the platform in front of the 
cave was of a totally different character, having a 
2 m. stratum of dark soil, containing cultural re- 
mains of all periods, superimposed upon the yel- 
lowish level, identical with the fourth stratum in- 
side the cave. The dark soil was the result of 
manure having been removed from the cave, 
which had been used as a shelter for cattle. The 
upper strata of the cave were destroyed during 
the removal of manure because objects from the 
Kizil-Koba period and later were found in the 
black soil of the platform. 

Krainov explained the stratification by the 
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climatic conditions in the Zamil Valley: the fourth 
stratum having been produced by the rains of the 
Quaternary period; the third and the first during 
periods of sharp variations of temperature which 
caused the limestone fractures; and the second 
having been deposited by eolian action during a 
warm period. 

A comparable stratigraphy was found in the 
Shan-Koba cave described by Bibikov. The sec- 
ond, third and fourth of the seven strata of Shan- 
Koba resembled both in color and in composition 
strata nos. 1-3 of Zamil-Koba; the seventh stra- 
tum at Shan-Koba corresponded to the fourth 
level at Zamil-Koba and, according to Bibikov, is 
also of alluvial origin. According to the evidence 
available, Zamil-Koba was first occupied after the 
close of the Quaternary period, since up to this 
time the floor of the cave was open to flooding and 
its slanting character during that period made it 
inconvenient as a dwelling. 

The Azilian level, like that of Shan-Koba and 
those of many western European Azilian sites, lies 
conformably upon a stratum of alluvial Quater- 
nary argillaceous soil. The dwelling-platform of 
this stratum was originally a depression in the 
floor of the cave. Associated with the dark violet 
layer of soil, possibly the ash heap, attaining 16 
cm. in thickness near the center of the hearth, 
were found an accumulation of animal bones and a 
huntan inhumation. The hearth was located 6.7 
m. below the present level of the cave platform. 
The hearth was 2.05 m. by 0.85 m., built of oblong, 
apparently unworked, pieces of limestone; the 
lowest level rested directly upon the Quaternary 
argillaceous stratum. Charred bones, stone imple- 
ments and flakes, and ashy soil were found inside 
the hearth. 

The kitchen-midden contained 90% of all bones 
found in the Azilian stratum and surrounded the 
hearth. Most of the bones were splintered and 
some bore tooth-marks. No worked bones were 
discovered. Approximately 3000 fragments of 
bones were found in this stratum, but only a few 
of them could be identified by E. I. Beliaeva, of 
the Palaeontological Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences. These included Canis lupus, Cervus 
elaphus (most numerous), Bos. sp., Sus scrofa ferus 
(also numerous), Ovis, Equus caballus, and Lepus. 
A few accumulations of Helix shells were also 
found, mainly near the entrance to the cave. 

A human skull was found at the bottom of a 
conical pit, 62 cm. in diameter and 20 cm. deep 
in the dark, Azilian stratum. The pit was sur- 
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rounded by stones, and resembled a small hearth. 
The pit contained: occipital bones of a human 
skull; a human tooth; many small unidentifiable 
animal, and possibly human, bones; pieces of 
charcoal; flint implements and flakes; two 
notched pendants of fish teeth; and pieces of 
limestone. The surrounding earth of the stratum 
was of grayish white, argillaceous soil, but the pit 
was filled with a much darker soil. It was lined 
with a flat limestone slab resting upon larger 
limestone blocks. This inhumation is similar to 
that of Ofnet in Bavaria. 

P. P. Efimenko mentions a comparable usage in 
New Caledonia, where the skulls of chieftains and 
witch doctors are buried in secret localities. The 
Ofnet burials, however, included mainly women 
and children. The inventories of both Zamil- 
Koba and Ofnet include bone ornaments and 
flint implements. The broken character of the 
Zamil-Koba skull and the presence of charcoal 
and animal bones may suggest the presence of 
cannibalism, which is not supposed to have been 
the case in the Ofnet inhumations. A small atelier 
was found near the animal bones and the hearth, 
nearer the entrance to the cave, with many flint 
implements and flakes, and also nuclei, hammer- 
stones, and larger slabs. 

Objects in the Azilian stratum were found in 
several concentrations, mainly near the atelier 
and the hearth. The stone implements were 
mostly of flint. Relatively few types of imple- 
ments were found. Eighty scrapers, struck largely 
from flakes, were found. This indicates that these 
Azilians had not departed far from the Upper 
Palaeolithic tradition. In general, round and semi- 
circular flakes were used for manufacturing 
scrapers. Some scrapers made at the end of oblong 
flakes may have been the prototypes of a small 
group of scrapers made from laminae. The form 
apparently varied with the shape of the flake 
used; a great variety of forms of working edges 
was found. In addition to a few large scrapers 
there were also several small scraper-like imple- 
ments retouched on the lower surface. The func- 
tion of these implements is not clear. The majority 
of the scrapers were poorly finished, which seems 
to indicate their relative unimportance in the 
domestic economy of the Azilians. Approximately 
sixty burins had been made on the ends of flakes, 
rarely on the ends of laminae. Simple lateral 
forms, unretouched on the back and edges, pre- 
dominated. The few double and micro-burins 
were characterized by delicate retouches. In gen- 
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eral, the quality of the flint-flaking was poor, as 
was that on the scrapers. The lack of bone-carving 
shows that the burin did not play the important 
role which it did in the Upper Palaeolithic period 
and that it was replaced by tools needed for the 
manufacturing of bone handles for implements. 
It is possible that the knife-like laminae were the 
implements which took the place of the burins. 
Scrapers combined with gravers were relatively 
common. About 130 long scrapers, some on 
laminae and some on flakes, possessed one, two 
or more notches and show the extensive practice 
of working bone and wood. The most numerous 
group consisted of 350 knife-like laminae, ranging 
in size from very small to large. Many of these 
were unretouched, probably serving as blanks. 
A small number of laminae were regular pris- 
matic laminae, which probably served as inserts. 
A group of lunates were considered to be inserts 
for harpoons, by S. N. Bibikov, who found this 
type of implement at Shan-Koba. Seventy rec- 
tangular laminae may have served as inserts for 
knives. About 350 microlithic laminae were care- 
fully finished; ten were very carefully manufac- 
tured perforators. Nuclear implements were only 
nineteen in number, but about fifty small nuclei 
were found. 

The inventory of the Azilian stratum from 
Zamil-Koba is similar to the “third complex” of , 
the Shan-Koba cave and is typical for the so-called 
Azilian period of the Crimean sites. 

Among important stone objects from Zamil- 
Koba were a stone palette, a pestle, and one large 
rubbing stone, bearing traces of red ocher. Sev- 
eral hammerstones were found in association with 
slabs used as anvils and other stones showing 
signs of use. Among the few bone objects were a 
perforated deer tooth (pendant?) and two pend- 
ants of fish teeth; several handles for flint imple- 
ments, and the fragment of a perforator with 
linear notches. 


rr . . 
The Tardenoisian stratum had been almost en- 


tirely destroyed; the finds were limited to the 
central platform of the cave. The flint implements 
do not differ greatly in technique from the Azilian 
specimens. Fifty scrapers were found; the preva- 
lence of forms prepared on the ends of flakes and 
of small sizes suggests extensive working of skins 
of small animals. Gravers were relatively more 
numerous than in the Azilian stratum; these 
showed a higher standard of workmanship and 
are most frequently on the ends of laminae. 

The majority of the microliths were of square 
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and triangular forms. The main types differed 
widely from the Azilian levels: lunates disap- 
peared, their place being taken by trapezoidal 
microliths. Most typical for the period were 
square microlithic inserts of truncated laminae. 
Of particular interest was the discovery of a large 
unpolished flint axe or adze. A triangular elon- 
gated point made from a lamina was most prob- 
ably a javelin point. A large trapezoidal biface 
may have served as a scraper or cutter. One 
fragmentary arrowhead was hafted; the tang was 
worked on all sides. That Tardenoisian craftsmen 
in the Crimea were acquainted with techniques of 
stone drilling can be deduced from a small stone 
slab drilled through the middle. 

The twenty nuclei did not differ from the 
Azilian forms, but included a larger percentage of 
the conical shapes used for pressure flaking of 
narrow laminae. A few rounded flat nuclei, used 
for microlithic implements, also came to light. 

A whetstone, round and elongated hammer- 
stones and anvils were also found in the Tar- 
denoisian level. Only a few fragments of bone im- 
plements were unearthed, including notched ani- 
mal teeth serving as pendants or parts of neck- 
laces. Helix shells were fairly numerous, but 
fewer than at Shan-Koba. The fauna included 
Cervus elaphus, Saiga tatarica, Sus scrofa ferus, 


Equus asinus, Felis sp. (wildcat and lynx), and 


Canis sp. 

Human occupation of Zamil-Koba appears to 
have occurred 10,000—15,000 years ago. The cave 
was first inhabited shortly after the close of the 
Quaternary period, then abandoned and after a 
considerable lapse of time inhabited again during 
the Tardenoisian period. The Azilians appear to 
have lived there only during the winter months, 
since very few finds were made in the platform 
outside the cave. The inhabitants were engaged 
in hunting deer and wild pig. They were familiar 
with dyes and their bodies were probably deco- 
rated by painting or tattooing. Helix and fish were 
used for food. 

During the Tardenoisian period the cave was 
also used only as a temporary shelter. A second 
cave, Zamil-Koba no. 2, excavated during 1937, 
was probably used as a more permanent dwelling. 
In the course of the change of climate, steppe ani- 
mals such as the Saiga antelope replaced the deer; 
the wild pig became by far the most important 
hunted animal. The dog was either domesticated 
or served as an article of food. 


Kazakh S.S.R.—According to N. N. Poppe 
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(Karasakpaiskaia nadpis’ Timura |Karasakpai 
inscription of Tamerlane] in Hermitage Museum, 
Travaux du Département Oriental ii, pp. 185-187, 
1940), a monument erected by Tamerlane in 1391 
was discovered recently on Alti Chuku Mountain 
near Karasakpai. The inscription, now in the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, consists of 
eleven lines, the first eight in Jagatai written in 
Uigurie script, and the last three in Arabic. The 
Jagatai part of the inscription has been translated 
as follows: 

“In the land of seven hundred black Tokmaks 
in the year of the ewe, in the middle month of 
spring, the Sultan of Turan, Timur-Beg, marched 
with two hundred thousand troops, for the sake of 
his name, for the blood of Toktamish-Khan. 
Reaching this place he erected this mound, so that 
he will be known. May God show justice! May it 
please God! May God show mercy to people! May 
he remember us with blessing.” 

The Arabic part of the text, which is poorly pre- 
served, has been read as the characteristic Mus- 
lim refrain, “In the name of Allah, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate.” 

The episode connected with the inscription is 
well-known from the writings of several Muslim 
historians. Toktamish was originally a friend of 


Timur’s, but later insulted him. The campaign 
was undertaken to remove the insult with the 
**bloed of Toktamish.”” Among the Mongols “‘the 
land of the seven hundred black Tokmaks”’ desig- 
nated the country of the Uzbeks. According to 


Nizam ed-Din Shami, when Timur’s army 
reached Ulug Dagh, Timur ascended the moun- 
tain and observed the view. “This was a plain, 
and in the plain a desert. He stopped there that 
day and ordered that all his warriors bring stones 
and build a high mark. He ordered masons to in- 
scribe there the highest name, and the date of the 
day, so that the memory of this campaign should 
remain upon the face of time.” 

Archaeological Expeditions, U.S.S.R.—In Short 
Communications vi, pp. 14-23, A. Yu. YAKuBOV- 
sky discusses the expeditions to Central Asia 
under the U.S.S.R. He pays high tribute to the 
inspiration and work of V. V. Bartold in starting 
this work with excavations in the neighborhood of 
Samarkand. He also emphasizes the work in 
Khoresm with the studies of the palaces of Timur, 
at Urgench and in Semirechye and emphasizes the 
cooperation and aid of the Central Asian Soviet 
Republics in this. 

Chudaki. — In 


Short Communications: v, pp. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS 


69-71, K. V. SaLntkov discusses the excavations 
at the village of Chudaki in the region of Chel- 
yabinsk in which five houses have been so far ex- 
cavated, dug down in the earth, with pits for col- 
umns and for seats surrounding the central hearth. 
Apparently the village was a settlement of cattle- 
raising people and of agriculturists from the large 
percentage of bones of domestic animals, and 
dates from the second half of the first millennium, 
B.C. 

Varvarovka.—In Short Communications v, pp. 
71-75, P. N. SHuuts discusses the pit dwellings in 
the settlement of Varvarovka near Nikolayev. 
Herodotus has referred to pit dwellings in this 
area and they have been located. They seem ex- 
tremely archaic and except for imported pottery 
show little or no influence from the settlement at 
Olbia. 

Tiritaka.—In Short Communications iv, pp. 
54-58, Κ΄. F. GAYLUKEVICH reports on the excava- 
tions at the commercial city of Tiritaka on the 
Kertch peninsula in the old Kingdom of the Bos- 
porus. The site was occupied for centuries, but the 
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town, although destroyed in the fourth century 
A.D., did not cease to exist until the seventh or 
eighth. The most striking finds were large tanks 
for salting fish and an amphora which when 
opened was found to contain a petroleum product 
with the liquid still preserved in it. 
Chersonesus. —In Short Communications v, pp. 
31-38, A. L. YAKosson discusses the houses in the 
sections of Chersonesus in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The northeast section was 
partially excavated by R. Kh. Leper in 1908-1912 
and the northern part along the shore by G. D. 
Belov in 1931-1933. In both there is the same gen- 
eral type of house, a dwelling of one or two rooms, 
a storehouse, and an open court with a garden 
along the street. In the northeast section the 
houses are more rectangular and show traces of 
Hellenistic planning. In the newer excavations 
we have an example of the poorer quarters in 
which fishing and trade were more important. 


Here, as in Ani, we can say definitely that the ap- 


pearance of the city was determined by the social 
position of the inhabitants. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


A belated report of the Swedish excavations 
conducted by Professor A. Persson at Dendra 
(Mideia) in 1939 has just reached me. This report 
covers not only the work, carried out in 1939, 
after an interruption of several years, but also an 
account of the chamber tomb cleared in 1937. 

“The excavations were continued for a period 
of eight weeks. Trial trenches were opened on the 
citadel of Mideia, and five new chamber tombs 
were examined in the necropolis of Dendra, lying 
somewhat to the southwest of those previously 
known. Of these five, three deserve special at- 
tention, namely Tombs II, III, and IV. Tomb II 
had a large side chamber similar to one found ina 
tomb in the neighborhood and examined in 1937. 
On the floor of the main chamber an undisturbed 
skeleton was found, and we were able to deter- 
mine that the body had been buried in a wooden 
coffin, something which could hitherto be shown 
nowhere else forthe Mycenaean period.! Among the 
objects recovered from this tomb a bronze helmet, 
the first of its kind, should be particularly noted 
(fig. 1). Tomb III had been almost completely 
plundered, but it had a very interesting form, 
since the chamber is a perfect reproduction of a 
house with a saddle roof, with well marked eaves 
and a somewhat arched under surface. Cut in the 
left wall is a niche with a fixed table of offerings 
—again something novel. A movable table of 
offerings was found in the cenotaph which we 
excavated at Dendra in 1937. 

“Tomb IV is one of the largest chamber tombs 
yet known in Greece. The objects found in it jus- 
tify us in calling it a Royal Tomb. The dromos 
is 20 m. long, 2.50 m. wide, and 5 m. high at its 
inner end. The wall in front of the stomion was 
undisturbed. The chamber, which had collapsed 
and had to be cleared from above, measures ap- 
proximately 6.50 m. by 6 m., and the floor lies 
ca. 6.25 m. below the present surface of the 
ground. In the stomion and on the floor of the 
chamber we found a mass of Mycenaean potsherds 
which it was possible later to put together. 


1 Similar traces of carbonized wood were noted 
in chamber tombs at the Argive Heraeum; in one 
instance the remains were apparently those of a 
bier, but in other tombs they may have been ves- 
tiges of coffins: cf. Prosymna, pp. 76, 150, 199, 
249. E.P.B. 
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Among the vessels thus restored I call particular 
attention to a vase of the so-called Palace Style, 
0.70 m. high. Along the inner wall were two shaft 
graves, the smaller of which was filled to its upper 
edge with earth, charred wood and ashes. In this 
grave lay the badly preserved remains of a skele- 
ton, beside which we made rich finds of gold. 
The first to be mentioned is a gold cup with fine 
stylized decoration (fig. 2). A massive gold ring 
bears on its bezel an interesting representation of 
a scene of offering. Eight large flower calyxes, 
about 0.065 m. in diameter, undoubtedly once 
decorated a girdle covered with thin gold leaf. 
Two large pendants, made of massive gold rings, 
with an inner diameter of 0.055 m., bear in their 
interior light, swinging rosettes, hung on a gold 
wire. These ornaments are too heavy for earrings 
and were probably fastened on a head-band cov- 
ered with gold leaf. More than 200 gold beads 
were found, belonging to four or five necklaces of 
different types. Furthermore, we found more 
than 1000 beads of glass paste, about 100 of am- 
ber, and many fragments of objects in ivory. Two 
extremely well-cut sealstones should also be men- 
‘tioned: one shows a boar; the other, which has a 
gold tube lining the string-hole, has representa- 
tions on two faces, on one a pair of recumbent 
mountain goats, and on the other a lion tearing a 
mountain goat to pieces. This gem is without 
doubt one of the finest known from the Myce- 
naean period. The second shaft grave, which was 
reserved exclusively for burial offerings, contained 
a number of clay vases and no fewer than five 
silver vessels (fig. 3), among two with gold 
decoration. One of the silver vessels (fig. 3, right) 
is richly ornamented with five medallions enclos- 
ing flying birds, possibly cranes. In this vase 
lay a well preserved silver spoon. A shallow dish of 
ivory also deserves mention, the interior of which 
is lined with gold leaf (fig. 3, left and fig. 4). 
These objects unquestionably justify us in calling 
this the tomb of a Queen. The complete absence 
of weapons and the wealth of female ornaments 
make this clear. A comparison with the Royal 
Tomb at Dendra shows that there can be no 
great difference in date between the two tombs. 
Some objects even suggest a common origin: the 
handle of our new gold cup which ends in a double 
lotus capital has, for example, exactly the same 


Fic. 1.—DrnprA. Bronze HELMET Toms II 


κὰν 


‘tg. 2.—DENpRA. GoLp Cup rrom Toms IV 


ὅτῳ. 3.—DENpRA. SILVER VASEs FROM TomB IV 
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decoration as the handle of the large gold octopus 
saucer from the Dendra Tomb, and the lion which 
is tearing apart the mountain goat on our new 
sealstone is exactly like the lion on the great seal- 
stone of the King. So far as I am able to judge up 
to the present time, however, the pottery of the 
new tomb is somewhat earlier than that of the 
Royal Tomb which is dateable to about 1350 
B.c. The Tomb of the Queen, I date, provision- 
ally, as shortly after 1400.” 2 

On the northwest slope of Mt. St. Elias, half- 
way between Nauplia and Tiryns, workmen, while 
quarrying in November, 1939, accidentally came 
upon a treasure of Mycenaean times, probably 
hidden there in some later period. It is not on 
view, but locked up in the Bank at Nauplia. 
It is said to consist of two gold diadems, with a 
total weight of 350 grams.* 

Professor A. J. B. Wace and Dr. Marinatos 
have found time during the past winter to work 
over some of the sculptured fragments from the 
Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb of Clytemnes- 
tra which have been stored in the National Mu- 
seum at Athens. Mr. Wace helped Mr. Marinatos 
in the evacuation and packing of the Mycenaean 
collection of the Museum, and after the main room 
was cleared they turned their attention to the 
storeroom. In the course of their study of the frag- 
ments they were able to make many joins and 
“as a result we have new ideas on the Atreus 
facade. We do not change the big columns, ex- 
cept that we think that there was a narrow col- 
lar with a beaded ornament between the shaft 
and the capital, as you see in some lamps and 
ivories and frescoes. The changes we make are all 
in the upper facade. As you know, above the 
caps of the big columns there is on each side the 
remains of a large square plinth-like stone built 
into the facade which sticks out so as to cover the 
whole of the capital top (fig. 5). These rest on the 
ends of the lintel. Between them ran, directly 
above the lintel, a band of the round beam-end 
pattern exactly as in Clytemnestra, for a bit of 
it is preserved there in situ. Over that is a spiral 
band. Above this ran, we think, right across 
the base of the relieving triangle a band of the 
Mycenaean triglyph pattern in red stone.’ Our 


2 This report is substantially the same as that 
published in 44. 1939-1940. 

3 440 grams to a pound. 

4 This is represented by a piece in the British 
Museum. Pryce, B.M.Cat., fig. 23. 

5 B.M.Cat., fig. 24. 
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great discovery is that above the plinths, in fact, 
on the plinths that cover the caps of the lower 
big columns, stood small half-columns of the 
same material. These had caps and collars like the 
big columns, but their pattern, though the same, 
did not go up and down in zigzag but ran round 
and round as on some lamp stems, or rather 
pretended to do so, for they are half-columns. 
The lower fifty centimetres was quite plain and 
undecorated. We have plenty of bits of these 
upper small half-columns and there must have 
been two of them. In the triangle there was, of 
course, the spiral pattern in red stone arranged in 
bands of three rows framed with mouldings ® . . . 
we suggest that perhaps between the triple belts 
of spirals came plain slabs of red stone of which 
we have some fragments. Between the triangle 
and the small half-columns there were, perhaps, 
plain slabs of stone either red or else variegated 
(there is some of this), separated by bands of 
rosettes or spirals in green stone. These plain 
bands may have corresponded to the suggested 
plain bands in the triangle. Above all at the top 
where stones project cornice-like still in situ there 
may have been a spiral band. 

“For the Tomb of Clytemnestra we have the 
gypsum columns with gypsum caps down below 
and on them rest similar square plinths, project- 
ing from the facade directly above the lintel. 
Between them runs a band of round beam-ends 
still in situ and perhaps above it ran a green 
spiral band which Schliemann found. The tri- 
angle was masked with plain stone, perhaps, for 
we have no carved stone to fit it. There may 
have been upper half-columns standing on the 
plinths and resting against the rectangular 
pilasters which run either side of the upper 
facade, but there are no fragments. Between the 
pilasters, whether they had half-columns engaged 
against them or not, and the triangle there would 
be space for Evans’ gypsum bull reliefs, but you 
cannot prove it. We are much vaguer about the 
facade of the tomb of Clyteninestra than that of 
Atreus, because there is not so much of it. The 
gypsum bull reliefs would go better with the 
gypsum columns of Clytemnestra than anywhere 
else. 

*“As to the steatite pithoi from the tomb of 
Clytemnestra, there were only two, or at least 
we have bits of two only. They differ in the 
way the handles were put on and in the shape of 
the medallions. The restoration in the British 

6 B.M.Cat., fig. 22. 


Fic. 4.—DeEnpra. Ivory Cup with ORNAMENT 


Fic. 5.—Toms or Atreus, Mycenaz. Deraits or FagaDE 
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School Annual? is wrong. Each pithos should 
have three rows of medallions, the lowest row 
having smaller medallions and the spaces be- 
tween the medallions being greater in the top 
row. Probably there was no plait band below the 
lowest row of medallions, but only a double 


raised line as in the Knossos clay medallion 
7 BSA. xxv, pp. 367-368. 
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pithoi. Also the rim should come directly above 
the top row of medallions. These new ideas and 
the new bits we have joined show that the pithoi 
should be taller than in the reconstruction and 
less in diameter. The stone is not green Cretan 
steatite and may be local from the Dervenakia 
Pass, which goes past Nemea station.” 
ELizABETH Prerce BLEGEN 


NEWS ITEMS 


Notwithstanding the circumstances of the time, 
the unfailing kindness of Italian colleagues has 
rendered it possible to maintain the tradition of 
these News Items. For this, sincere thanks are 
due to Messrs. Brusin, Calza, Colini, Drago, 
Maiuri, Marchetti-Longhi, and Sestieri. 

The function of these reports is not biblio- 
graphical, but occasional reference to recent de- 
velopments and trends in the field of publication 
need not be excluded, and, as a guide to fellow- 
workers when communications are re-established, 
it seems proper here to call attention to the im- 
portant function which is being progressively as- 
sumed by the Bullettino Comunale: in its rejuve- 
nated form, this long-familiar review is the organ 
not only of the archaeological service of the city 
of Rome, but of the Museo dell’ Impero Romano. 
The Rassegne which are now beginning to appear 
in its pages, being not only official, but entrusted 
to distinguished specialists, will prove indis- 
pensable, not only as repertories of recently dis- 
covered material, but as competent appraisements 
of its significance. No student of Roman history, 
for instance, can neglect Professor Attilio De- 
grassi’s epigraphical summary for the years 1937- 
1939, which has just appeared. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Heinrich Fuhrmann’s report in the Anzeiger of 
the Jahrbuch of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute, extending to almost a hundred pages and 
provided with fifty-eight illustrations and a 
sketch-map of Italy showing the location of the 
places mentioned, maintains the Institute’s tradi- 
tions of large-scale activity, exact, painstaking 
inventorization, and methodical, objective criti- 
cism: probably few archaeological events of 
consequence in the peninsula and on the islands 
have escaped the notice of the forty scholars to 
whom, for one form of collaboration or another, 
the compiler of that account expresses his obliga- 
tion. 

An unusual and important discovery for the 
history and topography of the Capital City has 
been announced by Dr. Colini: it is a development 
of the undertakings upon the outskirts of the 
Forum Boarium which have been mentioned in 
previous years.! In this neighborhood, as stated 
in last year’s report, a marble replica of the 

1 AJA. xli, 1937, p. 486 f.; xlii, 1938, pp. 407, 
419, 422; xliv, 1940, pp. 376 f., 379, 381, 395-397. 
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statue of Aristogeiton was found not long ago, 
which there is good reason to think had fallen 
from the neighboring summit of the Capitoline 
Hill: it is intelligible as having formed part of a 
dedication of the Athenian State. And even as 
early as the Renaissance this vicinity had been 


the scene of various discoveries of inscriptions 


associated with foreign states and rulers. A certain 
number of documents of similar character, mostly 
of either the Sullan or the Augustan period, have 
been found in Rome, chiefly on the summit of 
the Capitoline Hill, or in the region at its foot 
with which we are now concerned — whither they 
too might easily have fallen—or else on the north- 
ern slopes of the Quirinal, not far from the Capi- 
tolium Vetus.? 

In this part of the Forum Boarium, near the 
Church of Sant’ Omobono, and immediately be- 
low the southern edge of the Capitoline, two huge 
masses of concrete have been found, obviously 
not in their original position; and together with 
them, several fragments of two types of column, 
of republican style, and some inscribed stones be- 
longing to the class of inscription just mentioned. 
All this fresh material, like that previously known, 
had surely fallen from the top of the hill; and, in’ 
fact, a great collapse of this portion of the Capi- 
toline is recorded towards the close of the Middle 

2 Dessau, ILS. 30-34, with CIL. i, 725-732; 
Dess. 38 (the bronze Lex Antonia de Termessen- 
sibus) ; 842; 844; CIL. 15, 587 = Bruns, Fontes,’ 12 
(the bronze Lex Cornelia de xx Quaestoribus); 
IG. xiv, 989; a scion of the Median royal house 
figures also among the new epigraphical finds. 
In this neighborhood two other fragments, from 
a sheet of bronze, were found, which, upon clean- 
ing, proved to bear inscribed lettering. They are 
portions of the Latin text of the well-known 
bilingual Senatus Consultum de Asclepiade'(CIL. 
i? 588): they join each other and also the portion 
already known. This find establishes the ancient 
location of this valuable inscription: it too was 
one of the aereae tabulae—instrumentum imperii 
pulcherrimum ac vetustissimum, quo continebantur 
paene ab exordio urbis senatus consulta, plebi 
scita de societate et foedere ac privilegio cuicumque 
concessis (Sueton. Vesp. 8). 3000 such tablets were 
burnt in a.p. 69 and restored by order of Ves- 
pasian; but this is an original document, not a 
restoration; and the same appears to be true of the 
other bronzes which have been found in this area. 
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Ages. Dr. Colini, with a high degree of prob- 
ability, attributes these remains to the Area 
Capitolina, and associates them with one or both 
of the well-attested minor temples which stood on 
the hill, apparently in the Area and somewhat in 
front of the great temple of the Capitoline Triad: 
those of Fides Populi Romani and Ops. He also 
suggests the appropriateness of the temple of 
Fides and its counterpart of the Quirinal, the 
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already known;* and at the April meeting of 
the Pontifical Roman Academy of Archaeology, 
the investigator whose name is especially associ- 
ated with these excavations, Professor Marchetti- 
Longhi, presented on the screen a series of in- 
scriptions ranging in date from about the third 
century B.c. to late antiquity. This zone was badly 
devastated in post-classical times, and the in- 
scribed stones are few, in consideration of the ex- 


2 


Fics. 1-2.—INscrIPTIONS FROM THE ARGENTINA ZONE 


(Courtesy of Professor Marchetti-Longhi) 


shrine of Semo Sancus Dius Fidius, for the erec- 
tion of monuments commemorating the gratitude 
of foreign peoples towards the Roman State.’ 
The sacred area at the Largo Argentina ‘ con- 
tinues to yield valuable material, and on this oc- 
casion this is epigraphical in character. The late 
archaic inscribed altar in front of Temple C is 


3In my small volume, Ancient Rome as Revealed 
by Recent Discoveries, pp. 95-99, an attempt was 
made to appreciate Rome in its aspect as a great 
open-air Hall of Records: an aspect which recent 
discoveries have served to render still clearer 
than before. 

‘Van Buren, Ancient Rome, pp. 30-35. 


tent and the obvious importance of this precinct 
with its four temples, its porticoes and other 
monuments: only one inscription, in fact, is com- 
pletely preserved —apart from the republican al- 
tar—and that dates from the time of the Severi. 
But the fragments not only are suggestive of the 
former epigraphical treasures of the site, but, as 
shown in rapid succession, they presented a vivid 
picture of the calligraphy of successive genera- 
tions of stone-cutters: in passing from the age of 
the Scipios, the Gracchi and Sulla to those of 
Cicero, of Augustus, of Vespasian, and to later 
times, the identical characteristics of these differ- 
5 AJA. xxxviii, 1934, p. 481 f. 
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ent ages appeared that are represented in archi- 
tecture, in the arts and crafts, and in literature; 
“dated.” Moreover, 
some of them rank among the most admirable 


each stone was obviously 


specimens of the lapidary art in their respective 
periods, and partly for this reason, the photo- 
graphs here offered of two of them (figs. 1 and 2) 
may be acceptable. The first is from a monument 
erected by the Italian bankers of Agrigentum in 


We can now supply a photograph (fig. 3) of the 
remains of the temple of Bellona.’? The historic 
edifice was vowed by Appius Claudius in the 
year 296 B.c. and dedicated by him a few years 
later; its remains may lie concealed within the 
present structure, which is due to a rebuilding in 
travertine, peperino and stucco, toward the close 
of the Republic and a restoration in brick and 
marble under the Empire. 


Fic. 3.—Tue ΤΈΜΡΙΕ ΟΕ BELLONA 


(Courtesy of Dr. Colini) 


Sicily, in honor of Pompey the Great; it was 
found in the immediate vicinity of a massive wall 
which Professor Marchetti-Longhi is inclined to 
associate with the appurtenances of Pompey’s 
theater—the site of the assassination of Julius 
Caesar. The second stone, belonging to the 
Augustan Age, bears portions of two inscriptions, 
or rather commemorates two separate acts, of a 
Colonia Iulia, in honor of Augustus, or members 
of his house. 


‘For the social and economic background, 
which is partly illustrated in Cicero's letters and 
his Verrine Orations, see Frank, An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome iii, pp. 310-314. 


Recent building and constructional activity 
have added many details to the available informa- 


. . 
tion as to the ancient city: they should eventually 
find a place in the new edition of Lanciani’s Forma 
Urbis Romae, which is already being felt as a 


prime desideratum. In particular, excavations for 
constructing a deep-level underground railway 
through various parts of Rome have resulted in 
numerous finds of both topographical and artistic 
significance. One of these * took place beneath the 
Via Cavour, at its intersection with the Via di 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, that is to say, on the slopes 

7 AJA. xliii, 1939, p. 508; xliv, 1940, p. 383. 

8 Colini, Capitolium xv, 1940, pp. 861-876. 
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of the Mons Cispius. Here, in imperial times, there 
was a quarter of sumptuous villas, adapted in plan 
to the slopes of the hill, and overlooking the 
Vicus Patricius. Portions of such a villa or villas 
had already been found in the immediate neigh- 
borhood in the years 1613 and 1886. The recent 
discovery consists of one end of a spacious hall of 
the early second century of our era, opening out, 
through a shallow anteroom and porch, towards 
an open space—a garden—in which there is a 
long marble-veneered basin, set at right angles to 
the main axis of the group, with a fountain in its 
center. Against the spur-walls on either side of 
the wide opening of the hall and the anteroom 
were statue-bases, and upon one of these its 
statue was discovered still in place. Four marble 
statues in all were found: two replicas of “‘the 
Pothos of Skopas”’ (fig. 4), one of them lacking 
its head; a copy of the Capitoline Faun; and a 
headless portrait of a Roman General, following 
a Greek type of the fifth century B.c., nude ex- 
cept for drapery hanging from the left shoulder, 
and with a breastplate half-concealing a tree- 
trunk to his right. The two Pothoi and the Satyr 
are wrought in Pentelic marble, a material which 
was probably worked only in Athens, whereas the 
General is in Parian and was presumably exe- 
cuted to order in Rome itself. 

Clearly, the proprietor of the villa was enam- 
ored of the relaxed, flowing contours that char- 
acterized the youthful semi-divine creations of 
fourth-century sculpture: in this graceful, indo- 
lent company, the robust figure of the Roman 
General, perhaps the owner’s ancestor, repre- 
sented under the canonical forms of the fifth 
century, appears to strike a deeper and a dis- 
cordant note: it seems almost as if one of the 
austere worthies of the olden time had returned, 
to rebuke, by his presence, his degenerate de- 
scendant. 

The official project for uncovering a large part 
of Ostia " has reached its conclusion so far as the 
actual work of excavation is concerned, and the 
broader aspects of the results can already be ap- 
praised; the painstaking operations of main- 
tenance and restoration are continuing; and the 
full scientific evaluation of the vast amount of 
material which has been recovered will occupy the 
energies of Commendatore Calza and his staff for 
some years to come. A visit to this great port town 
and administrative center, as it exists today, is an 

9 AJA. xiii, 1938, pp. 407, 409 f.; xliii, 1939, 
pp. 511-518, 515; xliv, 1940, pp. 383-385. 
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experience not soon to be forgotten: it brings a 
multitude of impressions, and emotionally is al- 
most overwhelming; even for the mature archae- 
ologist, a new world has been revealed. The his- 
tory of ancient wall-decoration no longer stops 
with the year 79 of our era and the burial of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Among the newly- 
uncovered houses toward the ancient coast-line, 
the Casa delle Muse will rank, for artistic value, 
almost on a par with the finest residences of the 
Campanian cities; stamped bricks date it in the 
late Hadrianic period. It belongs in an important 
class of residences, with central courtyard sur- 
rounded by arcades, and a large, high room open- 
ing off the court. Normally, this dominating room 
lies on the major axis of the court, opposite the 
entrance, but in the case of this particular house 
it is set on the other axis: the entrance to the 
house is toward the east and at the northeast 
corner of the court, and, upon entering, one turns 
left —south—to face that room. The floors of all 
the important rooms in the house were executed 
in elegant black-and-white mosaics. A large room, 
in the middle of the north side of the court (oppo- 
site the one just mentioned), has the tripartite 
architectural articulation, and the red- and yel- 
low-ochre panels, familiar from the “Fourth 
Pompeian Style.” Against these panels, and on a 


“small scale, admirable figures of Apollo and the 


Muses. are introduced. In a large room behind, 
i.e., to west of, the court, the walls are predomi- 
nantly white; intermediate panels, yellow-ochre; 
small borders and tablets, red. There is clear sur- 
vival here of the “Candelabrum Type” of the 
architectural style, but, as in the room just men- 
tioned, small figures are introduced against the 
(in this instance) white of the main register: some 
stand upon low bases, others float in mid-air. 
Delicate floral traceries (“‘arabesques”’) seem 
reminiscent of the Third Pompeian Style, which 
is generally thought to have faded out without 
leaving a trace on subsequent decorative routine. 
At least, the decorators of this house at Ostia were 
making use of some elements of the same artistic 
repertory, and in much the same spirit, as the 
Third Style painters had done, In the upper regis- 
ter, in the central panel of each of the three walls 
—the fourth side of the room has a large window 
—there is a representation which is certain to 
cause much learned discussion, and for which it 
seems difficult to cite parallels from antiquity 
(although the heading “‘ Egg”’ in the index to Vol. 
II of A. B. Cook’s Zeus appears to suggest a con- 
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text): ἃ figure within a sort of egg, which is cream- 
colored on the outside and red within. Ostia has 
already revealed many forerunners of the Italian 
Middle Ages and Renaissance. Has this house 
preserved the prototype of the “mandorla,” that 
motive so familiar in Christian art? 

Still a third large room in this same house, on 
the west of the court and immediately to the 
south of that just described, has “ post-Pompeian 
Fourth Style” decorations: here, too, are delight- 
fully delicate “‘arabesques.” Small figures appear, 
standing in half-closed doorways. On the lower 
part of the south wall, a stretch of another coat of 
stucco still adheres, which was laid against the 
earlier surface at some subsequent time: it shows 
the garishly-veined and mottled panels which 
may, in reality, be the distant and debased sur- 
vivals of true “‘incrustation.” On one of the red- 
stuccoed surfaces of the portico on the east side 
of the court, a spirited graffito sketch of a ship 
with billowing sail serves as a reminder of the 
absorbing maritime interests of Ostia. 

But we must return for a moment to a part of 
Ostia that was excavated some years ago. For the 
evidence as to imperial administration and cult, 
one of the most significant buildings of the city is 
the large residence of the above-mentioned 
courtyard type, known as the Barracks of the 
Vigiles. This was under construction in the time 
of Hadrian, presumably having been intended as 
a sumptuous private residence, when the project 
was altered and the house was adapted to serve 
as barracks; in particular, the arrangements in 
the large room on the axis at the further end of 
the court were modified, and provision for the 
imperial cult was installed there. This room thus 
became one of the most perfectly preserved 
chapels of the sort in the whole archaeological 
repertory. The chronological series of inscribed 
statue-bases begins with Hadrian’s dynasty, and 
continues with the Severi; and several still later 
rulers and their relatives of the third century 
are represented, not actually in the chapel, or 
directly in front of it—for here all the suitable 
places had been pre-empted—but against the 
pillars in the neighboring part of the great court- 
yard. 

These are excavations which were conducted 
many years ago; and when the excavators pro- 
ceeded to disengage an outlying portion of the 
edifice, they found that it contained a large 
latrina, in which, as if it had been thrown down 
there in contempt, there lay still another in- 
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scribed base,!® the cuttings and the remains of 
lead on the top surface of which showed that it, 
too, had once supported a (presumably bronze) 
statue. The name of the personage thus succes- 
sively honored and dishonored, and that of his 
father, had been, at least partially, erased; but 
it is still possible, with patience, to read the whole 
inscription, which commemorates that ill-fated 
young prince, Diadumenianus, son of Macrinus 
(A.D. 217-218). Though perhaps not suggested in 
the learned publications, the vicissitudes under- 
gone by this imperial memorial are explained 
by an unpleasant passage in Suetonius, Nero 24, 
1: ac ne cuius alterius hieronicarum memoria aut 
vestigium extaret usquam, subverti et unco trahi abi- 
cique in latrinas omnium statuas et imagines impera- 
vit. Conversely, the discovery at Ostia supplies apt 
illustration to the passage in the biographer. 

The rectification of injustice is sometimes long 
deferred; in the case of Diadumenianus, it has had 
to wait for many centuries. But now the adminis- 
tration of the excavations has rescued the in- 
scribed base from ignominy, and erected it in 
what was probably its original position, against 
the first pillar to the east of the northwest corner 
of the great court, where it finds its proper place 
in the lapidary archives of the emperors and 
princes. 

But Ostia is full of imperial memories. A recent 
addition to knowledge, with regard both to the 
cult of the emperors and to buildings and their 
occupants, has consisted in the uncovering, across 
the principal street from the theater, of a large 
courtyard without arcades, but surrounded by 
more than twenty rooms (fig. 5): the inscribed 
statue of a sevir Augustalis quinquennalis, fig. 6, 
with other evidence, identifies the edifice as the 
residence of the collegium of the Augustales. Here 
a draped female statue was found, with headdress 
resembling that of the Vestals, fig. 7, which, like 
the portrait statue just mentioned, belongs not 
far from the turning-point of the second and third 
centuries after Christ, but the identification of 
which is still under discussion. 

The discovery of fresh examples of the type 
of insula with arcaded courtyard and large room 
has induced Commendatore Calza' to carry 
further his description and interpretation of the 
type, which had first been recognized by him a 
quarter of a century ago.” From among the 

10 Dessau 465 = CIL. xiv, 4393. 

1 Palladio v, 1941, pp. 1-33. 

12 See Van Buren, Anc. Rome, pp. 133-140. 
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illuminating reconstructions by Italo Gismondi 
which accompany the new article, we reproduce, 
as fig. 8, that of the unique city block, now com- 
pletely uncovered, which extends between the 
Via della Foce and the Via degli Aurighi (the 
topographers will find a number of new names of 
streets and houses awaiting them). It consists of 
three parts, at the northern end (to the left in the 
picture) the Casa del Serapide, in the center 
the balneo-therapeutic establishment, including 
the hall of the philosophers, already mentioned in 


the comparatively few and secondary upper-story 
rooms (apart from the traditional pergulae over 
the tabernae) were almost of the nature of after- 
thoughts and left few traces on the plans of the 
ground-floors. The substantial brick-faced walls 
of these Ostia tenement houses were well adapted 
to support the burden which was to be placed 
upon them; there was rational disposition of the 
various elements, with due regard to light, air 
and accessibility, and there was intelligent adapta- 
tion of means to end. In Calza’s words, “ἃ problem 


Fic. 5.—Ost1a: THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE AUGUSTALES 


(Courtesy of Commendatore Calza) 


previous reports," and at the southern end, the 
recently uncovered Casa degli Aurighi. 

Calza emphasizes the claims of this particular 
“Ostia type” of house (it is a special type among 
several) to recognition as a Roman creation, the 
solution of a fresh problem in the development 
of domestic architecture: in place of the house 
of the individual, the palazzo for all. As in all the 
houses at Ostia, the plan of the ground-floor is 
profoundly influenced by the necessity of provid- 
ing support for the walls of the upper stories 
(sometimes two or three in number), in which it 
was desired to obtain the maximum of rentable 
space: a fundamental difference between condi- 
tions here and at Pompeii; for at the latter city, 

8 AJA, xli, 1987, p. 488; xlii, 1938, p. 409 f. 


of architecture was solved, a social need was met: 
twofold solution, practical and artistic, in which is 
to be recognized a distinctly Roman character- 
istic.” 


In one respect, however, these houses at OStia 


differ from the later Italian palazzi: the presence 
of the above-mentioned large and lofty room 
opening off the central court and set generally 
on its major axis. Such a room Calza would call, 
with some reserve, tablinum; others, including 
myself,'* would still prefer the term oikos, as 
suggesting the probable prototype and function. 
That it could easily be accorded a cult character, 
is attested by material evidence in the case of 
three of the seven examples of the type that are 
14 Pauly-Wissowa, RE. xvii, 2120 f. 
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assembled in Calza’s new treatment: in two of 
these—the above-mentioned Barracks of the 
Vigiles, and the Casa dei Triclini, which is now 
recognized as the headquarters of the guild of the 
carpenters—the cult arrangements, as one now 
sees them, were introduced subsequently to the 
original construction; and in the third, the Casa 
del Serapide, the identification is supplied by the 
entrance leading to the room from the courtyard, 
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stances, the choice of the lofty room in question 
for the purposes of cult suggests that something of 
the traditional function of the otkos was still felt 
by the builders and occupants of these houses to 
be inherent in that room, whereas, its abandon- 
ment, in the case of the second-mentioned group 
of edifices, seems to be adequately motivated by 
the installation of an oriental cult in its vicinity. 
The Middle Ages, it is increasingly evident from 
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Fic. 8.—Ost1a: City BLock Now UNcoverRED 


(Courtesy of Commendatore Calza) 


which was accorded, apparently from the begin- 
ning, an ornate treatment, including a lintel-frieze 
of garlands and boukrania. In the case of three 
houses of the group, the same Casa del Serapide, 
the Casa di Diana, and the Casa degli Aurighi, the 
atrophy, blocking, alienation, or suppression of 
the oikos is to be explained by the presence in its 
immediate vicinity of another room or space, 
which had been appropriated for corporate reli- 
gious purposes—in each instance, for an oriental 
cult, of Mithras, or a kindred divinity, or of 
Serapis—and hence had attracted to itself those 
functions which traditionally would have been 
associated with the oikos. In the first three in- 


the finds at Ostia, entered into the material and 
artistic heritage from antiquity, but they had their 
own mentality and brought their own inter- 
pretations and solutions; they abandoned the 
lofty dominating room, for which they had no 
use, thus depriving this type of dwelling of that 
very element which, to its ancient occupants, had 
constituted its focal point. 

It will soon be possible for Commendatore 
Calza to draw up a detailed plan of Ostia com- 
prising the greater part of the city area. One 
essential element which has recently been recov- 
ered, near the ancient shore-line, is a stretch of 
the republican city-wall, including the sea-gate 
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to which the principal thoroughfare led, with its 
flanking towers, and the extra-mural road which 
continued the line of traffic out still farther to- 
wards the actual shore. This latter road was 
flanked with various structures, including two 
tombs of about the time of Augustus, the lower 
parts of which are exceptionally well preserved. 
Each of these is rectangular in plan, and consists 
of a concrete core and travertine facing. The one 
on the right-hand side of the road, as one goes out 
towards the shore, exhibits to the passer-by a 
rectangular recess, containing a long low seat for 
the weary, and enframed between two curvilinear 
niches which are set in false walls prolonging the 
front of the tomb proper so as to occupy all the 
frontage of its small precinct. The cut-stone de- 
tails are admirable and include the representation 
of a prow of a warship. The other tomb, somewhat 
further out from the gate, and on the left side of 
the road, but facing upon a side street somewhat 
to seaward of a large colonnaded open space, was 
adorned with fasces and a frieze representing 
various maritime activities; 


and on its side, 


towards the main highway, it still shows all but 
the first lines of an inscription, admirably cut in 
quite large letters of the very finest style. 

Ostia well maintains its position as an epigraph- 


ical center; a few more scattered and minute 
fragments of the famous annals have come to light; 
and due provision has been made for the safe- 
guarding and exhibition of the lapidary archives 
by the installation of an epigraphical museum 
inside the podium of the local Capitoline temple: 
this should become a very special place of pil- 
grimage for students. 

In proceeding to the consideration of North- 
ern Italy, it is possible to atone to some extent 
for the involuntary neglect which in former reports 
had fallen to that great city, Aquileia: ever since 
its foundation as a Roman colony in the year 181 
B.c., down to the latest days of antiquity, this 
place occupied a position with regard to the routes 
and communications between the head-waters 
of the Adriatic and the upper Danube basin 
comparable to that now held by Trieste. Aquileia, 
for some years past, has been the scene of enthu- 
siastic and enlightened activity on the part of a 
local associatica and of official excavators; and 
owing to its comparative freedom from modern 
occupation, the archaeological harvests at this 
site have been abundant. Dr. Brusin’s guide (1929) 
and his splendid illustrated volume, Gli Scavi di 
Aquileia, Udine, 1934, covering the campaigns 


459 
of 1929-1932; Calderini’s Aquileia Romana, 
Milan, 1930; the local society’s review, Aquileia 
Nostra, now in its eleventh year, and numerous 
official reports in Notizie degli Scavi, convey a 
clear idea of developments at this place, which 
for the student of the Roman Empire is second in 
interest to few. And now it is possible to refer to 
some of the striking features of a well-preserved 


‘funerary zone to the west of the city, which has 


Fic. J.—Toms or THE CusPep 
Pyramip, AQUILEIA 
(Courtesy of Dr. G. Brusin) 

just been published by Dr. Brusin.” It contains 
five family lots, of the Flavian and later periods, 
one of which, the first in order, belonging to the 
Statii (figs. A, B), has points of resemblance with 
the famous cemetery of the Concordii at Boretto, 
in the territory of ancient Brixillum.'* Attention 

16 Aquileia Nostra xi, 1940, pp. 19-39; Nuovi 
Monumenti Sepolcrali di Aquileia, being Quaderno 
No. 1, 1941, issued by Associazione Nazionale per 
Aquileia. 

16 NS. 1932, pp. 171-182; here the posts are 
plain. A similar, but undecorated balustrade, is 
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(Courtesy of Dr. Giovanni Brusin) 


Fic. B.— REstorRATION — SKETCH OF THE Famity Lot oF THE STATII 


(Courtesy of Dr. Giovanni Brusin) 
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may be called to the ornate balustrade and central 
altar-monument of the family lot of the Statii 
(figs. C-I), the cusped pyramid of the tomb of the 
[ulii in the third plot (fig. J), a special feature of 
the sepulchres of Aquileia—on a larger scale this 
motive recurs upon the tombs of Sarsina which are 
to be mentioned below— and to the numerous 
massive sarcophagi of the fourth precinct (fig. K), 
some of them with a simplified treatment of fes- 
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the pass leading from Bologna to the plain of 
Pistoia and Florence,'? was excavated more than 
half a century ago, and a few years since, it became 
the property of the Italian State. The Sop- 
rintendenza for the Emilia and Romagna has now 
proceeded to restore and reinforce the unique 
remains of both the group of temples on the 
“acropolis” (fig. 9) and the northern necropolis 
(fig. 10); it plans next to take measures for 


K.—Fourtu Buriat Precinct, AQuiLEIA 


(Courtesy of Dr. Giovanni Brusin 


toons (a mark of Asia Minor influence), which, 
with their rite of inhumation, appear to be more 
than a century later in date than the incineration 
burials; in general, they have no inscriptions, but 
the cover of one of them bears the name of a 
Trebia Pothusa, in letters of the late third century, 
suggesting that this lot may, from the beginning, 
have belonged to the well-known local family of 
the Trebii. The first-mentioned lots, however, 
form a perfect repertory of art-forms of the early 
Empire. 

The famous Etruscan site of Marzabotto, near 


represented on one of the reliefs of the Haterii in 
Rome. 


counteracting the progressive deterioration of 
the house-walls of the city itself which lies on the 
plateau known as Misano, and to uncover the 
remains of its eastern gate, which at present are 
concealed by dense vegetation. 

Sarsina, on the extreme northern outskirts of 
Umbria, the birthplace of Plautus, by reason of 
the remarkable finds of sepulchral monuments, 
recorded in these pages some years ago,'* has 


17 Von Duhn, in Ebert, REV. viii, p. 54 f. 

18 AJA. xxxiv, 1930, p. 386; xxxv, 1931, 86-90. 
See Aurigemma’s articles, in Le Vie d'Italia xl, 
1934, pp. 817-826; Atti IT. Congresso Naz. Studi 
Romani i, pp. 62-70; IIT. Congresso i, pp. 397- 
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already assumed a position of distinction in 
archaeology, comparable to that which it has 
long held in literature. A local museum has now 
been established, bearing the name of the great 
Comedian; 19 in its courtyard, part of the ornate 
monument to Asfionius Rufus has been assembled 
(fig. 11), and the main hall contains principally 
its reconstructed upper structure and (fig. 12) its 
accessory sculptures. Meanwhile, further explora- 
tion of the prolific burial area of Pian di Bezzo 
has yielded ten tombs, and also a stele in situ, 
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Emilia: in the course of digging for clay for some 
local brick-kilns, numerous graves came to light, 
and also abundant material in the form of flint 
implements, either flaked off or polished, together 
with various types of ceramics in impasto argilloso. 
Most important was a limestone statuette, 21 
cm. high, of a steatopygous type, similar to a 
well-known group of palaeolithic statuettes. The 
systematic excavation of this promising zone is 
planned. 


A year ago,”! mention was made of the antiqui- 


Fic. 18. -- ΠΙΜΙΝΙ: THE AMPHITHEATER, PRESENT STATE 


(Courtesy of Commendatore Mancini) 


belonging to the tomb of Camerius Lezbius.?° 
The varied contents of these graves included a fine 
cup of glass and diverse terracotta objects. 
At Rimini, the remains of the amphitheater 
have been strengthened and protected (fig. 13). 
Extensive discoveries of the neolithic period are 
reported from Chiozza di Scandiano, near Reggio 


405; and especially, for the mausoleum of Aulus 
Murcius Obulaccus and other monuments ter- 
minating in cusped pyramids, his fully illustrated 
treatment, documented with numerous parallels, 
in Palladio i, 1937, pp. 41-52. 

19 Museo M. Accio Plauto: in spite of the efforts 
of the learned, the problem of Plautus’ name 
shows a certain tendency to resemble the Ghost 
of Banquo. 

20 For the spelling, cf. Dessau iii, Index, p. 839. 


ties which had been retrieved from the waters of 
the Adriatic, near the mouths of the Po. Such 
finds have repeatedly occurred, and are due, in 
particular, to the foundering of ships, laden with 
ancient marbles, which were being transported 
from Rome and destined for the ducal collections 
at Ferrara. Two more herms from this source 
have now been added to the material in the mu- 
seum at Ravenna: they were found about four 
miles off shore, near the present Porto Corsini 
(figs. 14, 15): 

Maritime antiquities continue to be prominent 
in archaeological news from Italy. Near Co- 
macchio, in the Venetian lagoons, at a point called 
Gaiano, in the course of agricultural activities, 


2 4JA. xliv, 1940, p. 397. 
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Fic. 11.—Sarsina. ΟΕ AsFionius Rurus, REstorED 


(Courtesy of Commendatore Mancini) 


Fic. 12.—Sarsina. In THE Main HAtt ΟΕ THE Museum 


(Courtesy of Commendatore Mancini) 
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two ancient boats have been uncovered; they 
had been buried in the marshy soil, are about 
fifty feet in length, and were hollowed out of 
tree-trunks; they are assigned to the First Age 
of Iron, or the Etruscan period. For the present, 
they have been covered up again, pending a 
suitable opportunity for their proper extraction 
and preservation. 

Discoveries of Roman pottery works in situ, 
or of their dumps, which are of equal importance 
for the scientific study of ceramics, have proved 
less frequent in Italy than in some of the prov- 
inces,” hence it is peculiarly welcome that exca- 
vations for building in Forli, in the quarter of the 
city called Porta Schiavonia, have disclosed the 
remains of a local pottery of the Roman period, 
with plentiful fragments of utensils and lamps, 
predominantly of decadent red-glazed “ Arretine,”’ 
and including two terracotta molds for lamps. At 
a higher level were the remains of a more recent 
kiln, with a refuse-heap of glazed wares of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is not unusual 
for a locality rich in good potter’s clay to be 
chosen for the same purpose in different eras. 

At Fogliano di Maranello (Prov. of Modena), 
a small altar, somewhat over one foot high, of 
Vicenza stone, has been discovered, bearing the 
interesting dedication: Divae Minervae, Herma- 
dion ex voto. 

Two stretches of the city wall of Parma, as 
restored by Theodoric, have been uncovered 
behind the Church of S. Alessandro: they are 
about five feet thick, and are built of river 
pebbles, laid in lime mortar. 

His Excellency Amedeo Maiuri’s full publica- 
tion of the results of a decade of excavation at 
Herculaneum, which is to form the first volume 
of the new series of Monumenti Antichi, under 
the auspices of the Royal Academy of Italy, has 
not yet appeared. In the meanwhile, the revival 
of misconceptions as to the manner in which that 
city was buried at the time of the eruption of A.p. 
79, has led Maiuri to set forth the evidence 
afresh:** the city was swamped by torrents of 
voleanic mud in a semi-fluid state, which thus 
penetrated into the houses and filled them up to 
the ceilings, without causing the roofs to collapse. 


2 This lends additional importance to A. K. 
Lake’s publication of the dump at Minturnae, 
Boll. Assoc. Intern. Studi Medit. v, 1934-1935, 
pp. 97-114, pls. I-X XII. 

23 Reale Accad. d’ Italia, Rendiconti, Scienze 
Morali e Storiche, 1940. 
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Fig. 16 shows, as a consequence of this action, a 
tile roof of one of the houses, still intact and in 


place at the moment of excavation, being sup- 


ported by the solid mass of hardened volcanic 
mud beneath. There are few points in the ancient 
world where it is possible to study the roofs of 
buildings in their original position. Figs. 17 and 18 
are instructive for another reason: in the first, an 
admirable bronze statuette of Jupiter appears, as 
found, enveloped in a coating of this hardened 
mud, so as to resemble nothing so much as an 
Eskimo equipped for the seal-hunt, whereas the 
second shows the same statuette after it had 
undergone treatment at the hands of the skillful 
technical staff attached to the excavations. 

The long expected publication of fifteen years’ 
research in the subsoil of Pompeii is still pending, 
hence attention may, for the moment, be focussed 
upon a remarkable individual discovery at that 
site. The bidental in the courtyard of the House 
of the Four Styles** has now been published by 
Maiuri:” it forms in some respects a counterpart 
to the one that was found several years ago at 
Minturnae,”* with the additional element of sig-- 
nificance, that the inscription attesting its charac- 
ter is still in place, whereas at Minturnae the 
fragment with the lettering GVR and FVLG on 
two adjacent surfaces is stated to have lain among 
the other contents in the interior of the deposit.27 
The form and composition of the Pompeian 
bidental appear in fig. 19: a hollow was excavated 
in the ground, and within this were placed the 
fragments of tiles, clay utensils, cement, stucco, 
etc., which had belonged to a building and its con- 
tents that had been struck by lightning; over these 
a low mound was erected, of beaten earth held 
together by a thin coating of bits of terracotta; 
and into this last was set a broken tile with the 
incised inscription FVLGVR. 

Such disposal of lightning-struck objects, a rite 
of expiation, is in accord with Roman practice, as 
attested by authors and inscriptions.2* As Maiuri 

4J A. xliii, 1939, p. 518. 

2 Naples Academy, Rendiconti, 1941. 

26 J. Johnson, Exc. at Minturnae i, pp. 29-36. 

27 The restoration as FVLGVR, repeated on 
two adjacent sides, hence presumably on all four 
sides, of a square stone, appears obligatory; and 
for successive fulgura at Minturnae, see the evi- 
dence presented by Johnson, ibid., p. 33. 

28 See Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Ant. i, p. 
709; ii, p. 1855; RE. iii, pp. 429-431; x, p. 1130 f.; 
II. Reihe, i, 576; De Ruggiero, Dict. Epigr. iii, 
pp. 330-334. 
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observes, however, it is exceedingly rare to find 
a complete bidental, epigraphically attested, actu- 
ally in existence. The well-like structures in the 
Roman Forum, for which such an identification 
has been suggested, not only lack cogent docu- 
mentation, but are far from intact as regards their 
contents; the Lacus Curtius is somewhat different 
in character. Perhaps the only instance that can 
be set beside those at Pompeii and Minturnae, 
the one which was found in the year 1750 near 
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IOV 
FIL 
(C? O? or a round hole?) 

SE 
The nature of the structure resembles that at 
Pompeii; the first two lines are to be read: 
Iov(i) f(u)l(gur) or f(u)l(guri), and with the 
choice as to the completion of the second word 
is involved the interpretation of the remainder. 
The third line may have contained the beginning 


Fic 16.—A Hovust-Top, SHow1ne FiLoop or Voicanic Mup 


(Courtesy of His Excellency, Amedeo Maiuri) 


the Praetorian Camp in Rome, and that described 
long ago at Vulci?® is a small structure which 
was described, without recognition of its nature 
and significance,*® as having been discovered in 
Spain many years ago: “Cippus altus m. 1.30, 


latus 0.60, constans ex argilla, lapidibus fragmen- 


tisque tegularum, rep. in saxi ingentis fissura,” 
bearing the inscription, as transmitted: 


22Mommsen, Saxon Acad. Berichte, 1849, 


p. 292 f. 
30 Ephemeris Epigraphica ix, p. 99, no. 262. 


of conditum. As for the fourth line, se(ptum), 
se(positum) or se(positus), and se(pultum) or 
the 


transmitted; but sepositus probably does not 


se(pultus) would agree with indications 
occur in the sense of burial, and sepultum probably 
does not occur in the sense of conditum. Quintilian, 
Decl. 274, quotes a law: Quo quis loco fulmine 
ictus fuerit, eo sepeliatur: perhaps the Spanish bi- 
dental was inscribed Iov(i) F(u)l(guri) se(pultus), 
a dedication of a lightning-struck individual to 


Jupiter Fulgur. But the few letters of the first 
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Figs. 17-18.— HercuLaNnEuM: Bronze STATUETTE BEFORE AND AFTER CLEANING 


(Courtesy of His Excellency, Amedeo Maiuri) 
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lines in themselves sufficiently identify its char- 
acter; and the recent discovery at Pompeii 
confirms the essential reliability of the published 
account of the Spanish find. 

The accessible lists, however, of inscriptional 
evidence for such expiatory mounds may be 
susceptible of yet further supplementation: for 
still other dedications may have been recorded, 
but in abbreviated form, thus still awaiting inter- 
pretation. The scholiast on Lucan i, 607, wrote: 
colligitur enim fulmen et conditur; est autem in 
hisdem locis, ubi F. S. Οὐ. videris scriptum, id est 
fulmen sacrum conditum (preferably fulgur sum- 
manium conditum). And in fact, such, or similar, 
abbreviations do occur, generally in large letters 
and in circumstances compatible with the presence 
of a bidental; most of the unabbreviated examples 
already known are inscribed in small letters, 
hence they did not require abbreviation. 

The following group of such monuments are 
offered, without insistence on the cogency of the 
interpretation in each individual instance, but 
rather as an attempt to point the way towards 
further study of the material in C7L. and other 
repertories: 

CIL. vi, 29834, tabula marmorea litteris magnis, 
and duplicate in palombino: F(ulgur) D(ium) 
C(onditum). 

VI, 29835: tabula magna marmorea: F(ulgur) 
S(ummanium) C(onditum). 

VI, 29836, sarum triangulum ex lapide Tibur- 
tino: F(ulgur) C(onditum) S(ummanium). 

IX, 4876=Dessau, ILS. 3076=Evans, Cults 
of the Sabine Territory, p. 59; in excellent, very 
large letters. on a fragment from a square enclo- 
sure at the summit of a mountain: |I]ovi Cacuno 
F(ulgur) C(onditum ——. 

XIV, 3488, described in the original source as 
being carved in large letters upon a great round 
boulder: F(ulgur) Q(uietum: cf., the use of this 
adjective with Voleanus, Dessau, 3305, 3306) 
S(ummanium). followed apparently, after a slight 
gap or the loss of a the 
M. ARRE(nius). 

Those two historic’ communities of Magna 
Graecia, Metapontum and Tarentum, maintain 
their interest for the field of art. At the former 
site, the Soprintendenza for Bruttium and Lucania 
has carried out systematic excavations,** with 


letter, by name 


a view partly to locating the stipes votivae of the 
two stone temples which have always formed 

 P. C, Sestieri, NS. 51-122; Le Arti iii, 1940- 
1941, pp. 92-100. 
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conspicuous landmarks in the region. At the 
“* Tavole Palatine” the results of the search proved 
negative, but at the “Chiesa di Sansone”’ (tem- 
ple of Lycaean Apollo) a quantity of terracotta 
figurines was found, both on former occasions and 
in the course of the recent campaign, which surely 
are to be associated with the votive deposits of 
the sanctuary, even if they have strayed some- 
what from the exact location where they had 


been placed by the pious donors or the temple 


administration. 

These votive terracottas possess such signifi- 
cance for artistic influences and tendencies in 
a South Italian Greek community in archaic 
times as to demand the presentation in these 
pages of a small selection from the abundant 
material: here can be observed both the styles 
inherited and imported from Greece proper and 
the divergences from these under local influence. 
Some two centuries of the early life of Metapon- 
tum are reflected in these little figures; and the 
style of the earliest of them goes far to confirm 
the tradition” of a very ancient foundation, an 
old city which had been destroyed by barbarians 
before the refounding from Sybaris. 

The head shown in figs. 20 and 21, 4 em. high, 
appears to be unique among terracottas of Magna 
Graecia in belonging to the Geometric Age: its 
affinities are with the “bell-shaped idols” of 
Boeotia. Details are brought out in red. Next 
come “Daedalic’’ figures like the two youths 
with “stepped periicke,” fig. 22, cast from the 
same mold, one (as preserved) 5.3 em. high and 
the other 5 cm. They are close to the well-known 
metope from Mycenae in the National Museum 
in Athens.** Fig. 23 artists 
liberating themselves from the traditions of the 
fatherland, or forgetting the finer part of their 
training: these products are frankly provincial. 
The Gorgon in fig. 24, again, 9 em. high, while 
the traditional 
shows that the local art was capable of achieving 


shows the local 


widely divergent from types, 
effects of great power along its own lines. With the 
two kouroi in fig. 25, ht. 14 and 9 cm. respectively, 
we come again into closer touch with the early 
archaism of Greece proper, in the first quarter 
of the sixth century B.c.; while the female heads 
of fig. 26—the one in the middle measures 7.7 cm. 
in height —reflect the late archaic art of Ionia. 
Some further 


fragments of the terracotta 


2 Strabo v, ii, 5; vi, i, 15. 
8 Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike, p. 
Corolla L. Curtius, pp. 63-66, pls. 7-10. 
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Figs. 20-24, 26. — TERRACOTTA FIGURINES FROM THE TEMPLE OF LYCAEAN APOLLO AT METAPONTUM 
(Courtesy of Dr. Sestieri) 
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Fic. 9ὅ. -- TERRACOTTA FIGURINES FROM TEMPLE OF LYCAEAN 
APOLLO AT METAPONTUM 


(Courtesy of Dr. Sestieri) 


Fic. 31.—TERRACOTTA STATUETTE FROM TARENTUM 


(Courtesy of Dr. Drago) 


Fic. 32.— TERRACOTTA STATUETTES OF CUPIDS FROM TARENTUM 
(Courtesy of Dr. Drago 
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Figs. 27-30.— Attic Kyirkes By ΜΙΝΙΑΤΌΒΕ Masters, FRoM TARENTUM 
(Courtesy of Dr. Drago) 
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cornice of the same temple have been recovered, 
showing the well known type with egg-and-dart, 
bead-and-reel, double meander with stars and 
crosses, alternating in its squares; also some frag- 
ments of sima with lions’ heads and palmettes, 
partly in terracotta and partly in limestone. 
Traces of polychromy are preserved. ** 

Other areas of Metapontum have received at- 
tention, and especially the cemeteries. A well 
preserved chamber-tomb has been found, con- 
sisting of two rooms, one original, the second 
added, in one of which is a stone couch; with 
many vases, fragments of terracotta statuettes, 
etc., of the Hellenistic period; similar tombs are 


familiar from neighboring sites, especially Taren- 


tum. Many graves have been uncovered, formed 
of large slabs of local limestone, and datable in 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.; also a type of 
burial in which large tiles were used. The latter 
belongs in the fourth century and Hellenistic 
times. 

Comparison of this brief account with the 
excellent treatment of Metapontum by Maximil- 
ian Mayer which appeared so recently as the 
year 1932 in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyklopddie 
xv, pp. 13826-1367, will suggest the value of the 
contributions to the knowledge of the great famil- 

“Cf. E. Douglas Van Buren, Archaic Fictile 
Revetments in Sicily and Magna Graecia, pp. 
38-43, 93 f., 114 f. 
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iar sites of Magna Graecia which is to be expected 
from methodical exploration. 

These notes may be permitted to end in an 
atmosphere of refined enjoyment—a survival of 
the humanistic tradition. The great wealth and 
the high culture of Tarentum,* continue to be 
attested by the infinite number of objects of 
artistic value which are yielded by its extensive 
burial areas.** Recent finds, due to sporadic 
digging, include, for the sixth century B.c., the six 
Athenian kylikes, decorated by miniature masters, 
which are shown in figs. 27-30; for Hellenistic 
times, the terracotta statuette of Nike alighting, 
with neat headdress, earrings, and a necklace 
which still preserves traces of gilding (fig. 31); 
and for the Roman period, the two terracotta 
statuettes of Cupids, ca. 30 em. high, discovered 
in tiny fragments and now carefully pieced to- 
gether, but still showing traces of blue and red 
color laid upon a wash of lime (fig. 32). 

LaTEeR (May 23, 1941). The exceptional gener- 
osity of Dr. Brusin now makes it possible to 
present a series of photographs in illustration of 
the sepulchral area at Aquileia which was de- 
scribed above (figs. A-K, pp. 460 ff.). 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 

May, 1941 

Cf. AJA. xl, 1936, pp. 385-388. 

ὁ Ὁ Drago, NS. 1940, pp. 314-354. 
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PREHISTORIC COMMUNITIES OF THE BritisuH 
by V. Gordon Childe. Pp. xiv+274; 15 pls.; 
96 text-figures. London and Edinburgh, W. and 
R. Chambers, Ltd. 1940. 20/. 

This book, one of several important archaeo- 
logical works published in England since the out- 
break of war, is an excellent synthesis of recent 
literature by the most distinguished living student 
of European prehistory. In scope, the book deals 
with all periods between the end of the Palaeolithic 
and the Roman conquest. It is characterized by 
a sound ethnological approach, and full attention 
is paid to the effects on man’s activities of geo- 
graphical factors and changing climatic condi- 
tions. Those who like their archaeology framed in 
periods, each with a date for the beginning and 
the end, will find something missing, for Professor 
Childe passes rather lightly over these artificial 
boundaries and concentrates the reader’s atten- 
tion on the cultural groups themselves, who, after 
all, did not operate on any precise time-table. 

““Ocean currents and the whales that follow 
them might entice men to Ireland and even to 
Orkney.” Thus are introduced the builders of the 
megalithic tombs. Of the megalithic development 
and especially of the Boyne Culture this reviewer 
is inclined to think in somewhat different terms 
from Professor Childe. It does not seem pertinent 
to suggest that Sligo Bay on the west coast of 
Ireland was a port of entry. It is evident that the 
important seaway connecting the Pillars of Hercu- 
les with the Skager Rack in the later third millen- 
nium passed through the Irish Sea and rounded 
the tip of Scotland on its way to the Baltic. The 
greatest of the tholoi which denote this culture 
are New Grange on the Boyne, in eastern Ireland, 
and Maes How in Orkney. These were certainly 
the mausolea of princely families that had come 
from Portugal or Spain. In Ireland the most im- 
portant cemeteries of the Boyne type extend in a 
line running across Ireland from the Boyne Valley 
on the east to Sligo Bay on the west. As one moves 
further from the Irish Sea, the tombs degenerate 
architecturally and the elaborate interior carving 
fades away. The New Grange tholoi would, there- 
fore, seem to be the earliest, especially since they 
are nearest to the seaway and the most like those 
of Iberia. But along the sea route to the north 
more modest tombs of this kind are found on the 
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Scottish islands and on the adjacent mainland. 
The series then jumps across the North Sea to re- 
appear as the passage graves of Denmark. There 
is general agreement that on Central European 
evidence the Danish passage graves begin one or 
two centuries before 2000 B.c. According to Daryll 
Forde (American Anthropologist xxxiii), the rise 
of the Spanish tholoi can be dated on Aegean 
evidence to about 2500 B.c. Hence, despite later 
finds in some of the Irish tombs to the west of the 
New Grange group and despite the plundering of 
New Grange and Maes Howe by Vikings, there 
need be little hesitation in dating the greatest 
tholoi of Ireland and Orkney somewhat before the 
end of the third millennium B.c. 

In his recent Races of Europe, Professor C. S. 
Coon has isolated the physical type of the people 
who carried the megalithic idea, and has shown 
that they were a subdivision of the Mediterranean 
race. Professor Childe, on the other hand, points 


out that there was no true “megalithic culture” 
along western Europe where the monuments 


occur, and that the occupants of the tombs were 


_ buried with the same types of pots and imple- 


ments that were used by the local non-megalithic 
people. Hence, Childe believes that there were 
only a few megalithic settlers who converted the 
natives to their mode of burial. But is it not 
equally probable on Coon’s evidence that there 
really was a megalithic people, who were converted 
to the use of the local pots and tools wherever they 
settled? The puzzling thing about Coon’s evidence 
is that his megalithic physical type occurs in a 
purer state in England than elsewhere. But, at 
any rate, Coon has revealed a biological fact that 
must somehow be fitted into the archaeological 
picture and which cannot be ignored. 

It used to be believed that the Beaker People 
introduced metal into Britain from the Conti- 
nent, and with this went the idea that the insular 
Bronze Age was later than the Continental. But, 
as Professor Childe points out, metal was really 
introduced into Britain from Ireland, where it had 
been brought from Spain by a new set of people, 
who followed the megalithic navigators up the 
Atlantic seaway. Indeed, owing to these folk the 
insular Bronze Age was a step ahead of that in 
Central and Western Europe, to say nothing of 
being several steps ahead of Northern Europe. 
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This is clearly shown by gold ornaments and 
bronzes, some not unconnected with Aegean types, 
that were made in the British Isles in the Early 
and Middle Bronze Ages and which were exported 
to and in some cases imitated, in places as widely 
separated as Spain, Denmark and Poland. 

The sea connection between the British Isles 
and Spain reached, indeed, all the way to the 
eastern Mediterranean. The most important evi- 
dence of this is found in the segmented faience 
beads of about 1400 B.c. that are helpful in dating 
the Wessex Culture (Middle Bronze Age), remark- 
able for its goldsmiths’ work. Since these beads 
are also found in Central European contexts of 
the Early Bronze Age, they tend to indicate, along 
with many other things, that southern England 
was already in the Middle Bronze Age at this time. 
For the evidence of geographical distribution 
(Spain, Brittany and Southwestern England) 
indicates that these beads reached Britain by sea 
from the Mediterranean and not overland from the 
Danube basin. A reflex of the trade in segmented 
beads appears in an amber disc, bound with gold, 
from a LM II tomb near Knossos. In this case, the 
amber had been brought from the Baltic to Brit- 
ain, where it had been embellished by a Wessex 
goldsmith. The rapier, based ultimately on 
Mycenaean rapiers, reached the British Isles in 
the Middle Bronze Age, though it came overland 
instead of by sea. It is also interesting that a 
British rapier was found in the Virring hoard in 
Denmark. Since this hoard dates from the local 
Neolithic IV, we have here a fine example of the 
zoning of culture in Europe: the Aegean Late 
Bronze Age being partly contemporary with the 
Continental and British Middle Bronze Age and 
with the Late Neolithic on the Baltic. 

With the British Late Bronze Age, contempo- 
rary more or less with the Geometric and Archaic 
Periods of Greece, there came into the British Isles 
a great influx, first of Central European types of 
bronzes and then Continental immigrants of the 
Urnfield Culture. But the old Atlantic sea route 
to the Mediterranean was still used by the suc- 
cessors of the tholos-builders. In Ireland, where 
the Late Bronze Age lasted especially long, were 
made bronze cauldrons, the predecessors of the 
fabulous cauldrons of Celtic legend, and these are 
imitated from the Greek deinos. Situlae were also 
made in Ireland, but they were based on the Italic 
and not the Hallstatt variety. Hence the proto- 
types probably reached Ireland by sea and not 
overland. 


As for the Late Bronze Age invaders, some have 
seen in them the first Celts, the Goidels, who 
eventually transferred themselves and their Gaelic 
speech to Ireland. This view has been taken 
largely because it has seemed necessary to identi- 
fy the Goidels with a culture that came from the 
Continent and spread all over Ireland. This con- 
dition is fulfilled by the spread of the Late Bronze 
Age metal types— unless, of course, one considers 


‘ 


these types not as evidence of a “culture” but 
merely of the wanderings of foreign tinkers. 
Professor Childe, at any rate, chooses the so-called 
Urn Folk as his bringers of Celtic speech to Ire- 
land. The Urn Folk are the clearly recognizable 
common native population of Britain in the Mid- 
dle and Late Bronze Ages, as distinct from the 
gold-bedecked magnates of Wessex and the later 
Urnfield invaders. They seem to have been a blend 
of neolithic and Beaker elements. That some of 
these people moved over into Ireland about the 
Late Bronze Age is certain. But there are two 
difficulties in calling them Celts. One is based on 
linguistic evidence. The two branches of the Cel- 
tic language, the Goidelic of Ireland and the 
Brythonic of Britain, were so similar in the Roman 
Period that the separation must have been very 
recent.! Since all agree that the Brythonic dialect 
came to Britain from the Continent with the 
Celtic Iron Age invaders of about the last five 
centuries B.C., it is obviously out of accord with the 
evidence of language to go back more than a 
thousand years to the Beaker People to find the 
speakers of the closely related Goidelic. 

Another objection is on grounds of physical 
anthropology. C. S. Coon in his Races of Europe 
finds a distinct Iron Age physical type in England 
associated with the archaeological material that 
is admittedly Celtic. This type is quite distinct 
from that of the Bronze Age, and all of the few 
published post-Bronze Age skulls in Ireland be- 


long to it. This evidence would seem to imply, that 


the Goidelic speakers of Ireland were a slightly 
pre-Roman offshoot of the Brythonic-speaking 
Celts of Britain or the Continent. If one asks 
what archaeological manifestations should be 
associated with the ofshoot, it may be possible 
to point to the spread of the idea of fortification 
from the Continent to Britain and Ireland. But 
the Irish forts have as yet been inadequately 
explored. 

As for the British Iron Age and its people, the 

1 Information from Professor Kenneth Jackson 
of Harvard University. 
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Britons of Roman authors, much has been done in 
recent years to uncover their numerous hilltop 
oppida. These towns are often of great size and 
are surrounded by impressive ramparts. Through 
these lead elaborately defended gateways, which 
were occasionally spanned by a wooden barbican 
walk. But however impressive they were on the 
outside, they were squalid and sometimes crowded 
within. At the end of the period their native kings, 
such as Cymbeline, begin to be known partly 
through coins, some of which are barbaric copies 
of the staters of Philip of Macedon. Also their 
artificers made gaily colored enamelled bronzes 
and such works of art as the splendid Battersea 
shield and the strange horse-helmet from Torrs, 
adorned with a pair of bird-headed horns. 
Professor Childe’s most interesting observa- 
tion about the Iron Age is, however, his view 
that the Western sea-faring cultures, whose people 
preferred small round forts to big oppida are all 
connected. Into this continuum he would put 
the Veneti of Brittany, the sea-going tribe whom 
Caesar defeated in 56 B.c., the people of south- 
western England and the builders of the Scottish 
brochs. These massive blank-walled towers, sur- 
rounded by less substantial hut villages, were the 
strongholds of innumerable seafaring chiefs of the 
Hebrides, Orkneys and Shetlands, during the 


period of the Roman Empire. He might have’ 


mentioned that Ireland belongs almost exclusively 
to the small fort tradition. Perhaps it was these 
Western builders of the small forts whose language 
diverged in Ireland from the parent stem until it 
became Goidelic. 

H. HENCKEN 
Prasopy Museum 
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ConGrEs INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES ANTHRO- 
POLOGIQUES ET ETHNOLOGIQUES, CompTE REN- 
DUE DE LA DEUXIEME SEssION, COPENHAGUE, 
1938, Einar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1939. 
Pp. 397, including index, addresses of delegates, 
etc. 30 Danish kroner. 

The International Congress of Anthropology, 
as we would call it in this country, was formed in 
Basle, 1933, and held its first session in London, 
1934. The second session, of which this volume 
is the official report, was held in Copenhagen, 
August 1-6, 1938, under the patronage of His 
Majesty the King of Denmark and Iceland, and 
was attended by 555 members, representing 43 
governments and 186 scientific institutions. It 
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was concluded with a three-day tour of important 
archaeological sites in Denmark. The president 
was Dr. Thomas Thomsen, then Director of the 
Ethnological Collections of the Danish National 
Museum, and the general secretaries were Profes- 
sor John L. Myers of Oxford, M. Alan H. Brod- 
erick of Paris, and Dr. Kaj Birket-Smith, who has 
since succeeded Dr. Thomsen at the Danish Na- 
tional Museum. Dr. Birket-Smith undertook the 
heaviest burden of the organization, and it is 
to him that we owe the success of the congress 
and the preparation of this volume. The con- 
gress is significant as one of the last international 
achievements in co-operation. Though concerned 
with differences in race and culture, the danger- 
ous raw material of propaganda, one felt that the 
participants were living freely in a world without 
frontiers, speaking a common language, earnestly 
intent on the solution of common problems. 

This volume prints in full the presidential ad- 
dress (Dr. Thomsen), and two papers read at 
plenary sessions: Dr. Neisl Bohr (Denmark) on 
“Natural Philosophy and Human Understand- 
ing,” and J. Daugaar-Jensen, the late Director of 
the Greenland Administration, on “The Old and 
the New Greenland.” There are also full reports of 
the Committee on Standardization of (Physical) 
Anthropological Technique and of the Committee 
for International Research in Arctic Ethnology. 
Of the 183 papers, read at some 13 sections, only 
the abstracts and notes of the discussions are pub- 
lished. Since these papers deal with the most 
varied range of topics, only the subjects which 
received the most interest or reflected the most 
significant theoretical trends will be mentioned. 

Among the papers dealing with Fossil Man, 
that of Professor F. Weidenreich (China) was the 
most important. It has since been published in the 
American Anthropologist (42, 3, 1940). Weiden- 
reich points out that a classification of fossil 
hominids based on morphology does not cor- 
respond with a grouping based on age. His thesis 
is that of a polycentric evolution of man from a 
“world-wide distribution . . . of pre-Anthro- 
like Dryopithecus, with ‘ 
racial differentiation . . . 


poids” ‘regional or 
as archaic as human 
evolution itself.” Thus Sinanthropus is “partly 
related to a certain group of present Mongols . . . 
through an unknown Sino-Neanderthal type.” 
Pithecanthropus, Homo soloensis, and Wadjak 
man lead directly to modern Australians. Euro- 
peans are related to Cromagnon Man and to a 
group of Neanderthal types. 
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This theory, which implies the interbreeding of 
different species of men, brings to the fore the 
problem of what is meant by race, a topic treated 
by four other speakers and earnestly discussed. 
Most of those participating were dubious of the 
validity of the classic concept of race, and sug- 
gested new theoretical bases for studies of human 
morphology. It is hardly necessary to review the 
paper read by Professor Eugen Fischer, official 
leader of the German delegation, since this deals 
with well-known Nazi racial dogma, although it 
provoked a most spirited discussion. Seven papers 
dealing with human blood groups reflect the in- 
terest in this field. 

A number of papers in several sections dealt 
with problems of economics in primitive cultures, 
and here we find close co-operation between ar- 
chaeologists and ethnologists in studying the 
contrasts and transitions between hunting, herd- 
ing and farming economies. This interest can 
also be linked to a consideration of the processes 
of acculturation in general. Professor Melville 
Herskovits (U. S. A.) and Professor Raymond 
Firth (England) discussed the need of studying 
primitive economics, the former emphasizing the 
problem of the disposal of economic surplus, and 
the effect of such a surplus on the creation of 
complex social structures with chiefs, priests, and 
wealthy prestige classes. The latter stressed the 
failure of anthropologists to provide quantita- 
tive and qualitative data for economic analysis 
and the failure of the economist to recognize as 
pertinent the factors of technology and social 
organization. We must study “not only the tech- 
nique of production, but also the type of ex- 
change system, the system of control of consum- 
er’s choices and the degrees of personalization of 
economic relationships,” recognizing that what 
we might call non-economic motives may play 
an overwhelmingly important réle in economics. 
There was interested discussion of the points 
raised, but no fundamental disagreement. 

Professor Gudmund Hatt (Denmark) said that 
ethnology and archaeology had proved that farm- 
ing and herding are not stages in one line of 
economic development, but are two different lines, 
and that similarly, collective and private owner- 
ship of lands do not represent evolutionary stages, 
but that either may follow the other and that 
both were recognized before the development of 
agriculture. Herskovits pointed out that the dis- 
cussion of Hatt’s paper showed the assumption 
that private ownership of land seems to have 
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arisen with the pressure of population upon avail- 
able acreage. Professor John L. Myers (England) 
argued that “‘in pastoral society, and especially 
among nomad pastorals, the domestication of 
animals has led to the domestication of other 
men, and of woman by her male master; and to 
widespread analogies between pastoral exploita- 
tion of cattle and other kinds of property and 
capital.” No discussion of this paper is pub- 
lished, but it seems to this reviewer that there are 
serious difficulties in such a far-going theory of 
economic determinism. Among discussions of pas- 
toral peoples, two of the most interesting papers 
were those read by Dr. Ethel John Lindgren 
(England) on the reindeer-breeding Tungus of 
Manchuria. 

The two reports of Harold Peake (England) on 
the origin and diffusion of wheat cultivation pro- 
voked lively discussion as to whether Vavilov is 
right in arguing that a grain was first cultivated 
in the area where the greatest number of its wild 
relatives are now found. Peake accepts Watkin’s 
modification of Vavilov’s thesis, and believes that 
Emmer (macaroni wheat) was first cultivated 
in southern Syria, or Palestine, Einkorn in North 
Syria, and the hybrid bread wheat on the borders 
of Persia and Iraq. Emmer spread to Egypt (see 
Tasian and Badarian cultures) and thence to 
Morocco and Abyssinia. Einkorn was diffused - 
to Asia Minor, to the Danube, Switzerland and 
the Rhine. Bread wheat went east to Turkestan 
(Anau I), to the Indus and to China, and west 
to the black lands of southern Russia and the 
Ukraine, and thence to the Baltic. Crete received 
Einkorn from Asia Minor and Emmer from 
Lybia; both of these were carried from Crete to 
Spain, Atlantic Europe and Denmark, so that 
Denmark received all three wheats during the 
Neolithic period. 

Among a number of papers that dealt with 
cultural contrasts and contacts, those of Dr. Lind- 
gren and Professor Brontislaw Malinowski (Eng- 
land) were important. That Malinowski should 
have discussed the Dynamics of Contemporary 
Diffusion seems somewhat paradoxical, for he is 
best known as the interpreter of the functioning 
of a single culture seen in isolation. In his dis- 
cussion of diffusion he has drawn material from 
the field of African-European contacts. The 
““New Phase” resulting from these contacts is 
not a “mixture of traits,” but a new culture, 
dependent upon both parent cultures, but with 
its own determinism and dynamics. It cannot 
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be understood as a variation from the norm 
of the “‘untouched”’ native culture. In its study, 
we need to consider not the whence, but the 
whither of the change, and practical administra- 
tive problems cannot be separated from theoreti- 
cal ones. The discussion of this paper empha- 
sized the need for studying the reintegration 
(Herskovits) and the reinterpretation (Firth), of 
borrowed traits; the difficulty of giving advice to 
the administrator (Herskovits and A. Ammar, 
Egypt), and the fact that the European did not 
set out to build a new culture, but rather to impose 
his own (Dr. E. W. Smith, England, Professor 
R. Thurnwald, Germany, and Ammar). 

Among the wealth of papers dealing with par- 
ticular examples of cultural contrasts and con- 
tacts, mention should be made of the one offered 
by Professor J. Maes (Belgium) on the Batwa 
Pygmies of Kapela, Africa, who were forced by 
depletion of game to turn to Bantu-style farm- 
ing, but who regret their former hunting life. 
This picture was hailed by Professor E. Pittard 
(Switzerland) as comparable to that of the tran- 
sition between the Mesolithic and the Neolithic. 
S. J. K. Baker (England) contrasted the types of 
adjustment made in the eastern and in the west- 
ern Rift Valleys of East Africa between Bantu 
peasants and invading Hamitic herders. C. Daryll 
Forde (England) discussed inheritance among a 
semi-Bantu community of Nigeria, thereby offer- 
ing a third contrast in Bantu adjustments to 
foreign influence. G. P. L. Miles (London) dis- 
cussed the future of primitive agriculture and 
pointed out the importance of social and psycho- 


logical factors, applying these to problems of 
native administration. 
The main interest in the section on American 


Ethnography was archaeological, with six papers 
devoted to Mayan hieroglyphics. Perhaps the 
most interesting contribution of the section was 
that of Paul Bergsée (Denmark) on the gilding of 
copper by the prehistoric Indians of the coast of 
Equador. This was accomplished without a mer- 
cury flux, by dipping the copper object in a solu- 
tion of gold, with twenty percent copper, and 
afterwards boiling it in pickle. At one of the 
plenary sessions Dr. Sylvanus Morley (U. S. A.) 
reported on the work of the Carnegie Institution 
in the Mayan area. 

The Arctic section also dealt largely with ar- 
chaeological problems. Papers read by Dr. Dia- 
mond Jenness (Canada), Henry B. Collins, Jr. 
(U.S. A.), and the present reviewer discussed the 
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origin and development of Eskimo culture and 
emphasized the importance of cultural diffusion 
from Asia. The first two speakers turned to Si- 
beria as the place of origin of Eskimo Culture, 
the third tried to show that certain pottery styles 
had come to the southern Eskimo from the Ainu- 
Kamchatkan area. Dr. Jenness’ paper has been 
published in the Journal of the Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences (30, No. 1, 1940). Dr. Masao 
Oka (Japan), in reporting on archaeological work 
in the northern Kuriles, pointed out that the 
older physical type there was Eskimoid rather 
than Ainu-like, and illustrated archaeological 
types very similar to those known from the 
Aleutian Islands. Erik Holtved (Denmark) re- 
ported on the finding of ancient Canadian Eskimo 
(Dorset culture) types in northwestern Green- 
land, in association with Norse objects. Other pa- 
pers dealt with totemism and shamanism in 
northern Asia. 

Three papers announcing recent archaeological 
discoveries are of particular interest. Remzi O. 
Arik (Turkey) reported on the site of Karaoglan, 
near Ankara, which is important as the only 
stratified site on the great trade routes of Anatolia 
and which offers the hope of solving the problem 
of ‘““Minyan” pottery. Its stratigraphic sequence 


. is: (1) composite: Phrygian-Roman, (2) Phrygian 


with “Minyan” pottery, (3) Hittite, showing 
relationships with all Anatolia, and ending in the 
burning of the town, (4) Copper Age, (5) and 
finally Chalcolithic—the last not completely ex- 
cavated. 

Professor Sevket Aziz Kansu (Turkey) re- 
ported upon a number of recently discovered sites 
in Anatolia, some of which yielded chalcolithic, 
or earlier pottery, while others contained Leval- 
loiso-Mousterian flints in geologically dated de- 
posits. S. A. Huzayyin (Egypt) pointed out that 
some of the flints show a technique intermediate 
between those of the Middle and Upper Palaeo- 
lithic industries. 

N. Ὁ. Nelson (U.S. A.) discussed the archaeol- 
ogy of the Gobi Desert in Mongolia, where he 
found sites of the following types: (1) Bronze and 
Iron Age cairns and petroglyphs, (2) Neolithic 
habitations, (3) Late Palaeolithic habitations, 
(4) quarries and workshops of the stone age and of 
later (?) periods, (5) and scattered finds of Middle 
Palaeolithic material. The published résumé gives 
a catalogue of the rich material collected, but does 
not segregate it into chronological groups as he 
did in his lecture. Dr. E. J. Lindgren in discussion 
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emphasized the difficulties of this work and ex- 
pressed admiration for Nelson’s achievements 
and modesty. 

In the section on Sociology and Religion six 
papers exhibited co-operation between archaeol- 
ogy and ethnology. In the section on European 
Folklore, twenty-four papers were read, and the 
single topic which seemed to arouse the most 
interest was that of the magico-religious folk- 
customs of the agrarian year. In the section on 
Psychology, Professor Edgar Rubin (Denmark) 
emphasized cultural factors in perception and in 
classification of perceived objects, while Dr. 
Earnest Harms (U. S. A.) maintained that we 
can study primitive mentality only “‘autonomi- 
cally for itself,” and not as “pathological, ab- 
normal, and even primitive,” and that we should, 
therefore, not apply to it the measures that are 
applicable to modern civilized mentality. 

The reader will find much of interest in this 
volume, and although the résumés of papers are 
often tantalizingly short, a list of members with 
their addresses is given so that, in some cases, at 
least, it should be possible to correspond with 
them for further particulars. The format and the 
large clear type reflect the high standards of 
Danish scientific publication. 

FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
Bryn Mawr 


SUMERISCHE EN BaABYLONISCHE TEMPELBOUW, 
by Th. A. Busink. Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis 
der Sakrale Bouwkunst in Oud-Babylonie. Pp. 
208, pls. 12. Batavia, Noordhoff-Kolff N. V. 
1940. ΕἸ. 7.50. 

The book has the same merits as the former 
studies of the author on ancient architecture (cf. 
AJA. xl, 1936, p. 168; xli, 1937, p. 344). His knowl- 
edge of the material is complete and up to date; 
the copious references are a great help to all 
further studies; his analyses are painstaking and 
stress the essential points. He is an architect and 
proffers new points of view which supplement 
those familiar to archaeologists. His suggestions 
are always worth consideration, even if they seem 
unacceptable. A few items might be mentioned. 
The author shows that many more examples of 
the “knickachsige’’ and “‘long”’ types exist than 
had been assumed hitherto. The cella of the 
temple has nothing to do with the gateway and is 
not derived from the latter, an opinion with which 
the reviewer is glad to agree. The original Sume- 
rian terrace for worship was probably curvilinear, 


as the oval enclosure in Khafaje and a low terrace 
in El-Hibba suggest. The reviewer is inclined to 
derive the “High Place” at Megiddo from a 
common source somewhere in the Highlands 
(The Biblical Archaeologist iii, 1940, p. 47). A 
new reconstruction of the “‘White Temple B”’ at 
Uruk is given, in which the roof has two different 
levels; this conclusion is drawn from the fact that 
the staircases in the two parts are of different 
length. The origin of plano-convex bricks is 
they imitate 
stones of this shape is not accepted, but it is sug- 
gested that they strengthen the solidity of the 
construction, especially if they are arranged in 


discussed; the assumption that 


“herringbone” pattern. Concerning the plants 
on the zikkurat of Ur, he thinks that large trees 
are unlikely, because their roots would have 
endangered the brickwork; smaller plants are, 
however, possible. The rectangular holes are best 
explained as ventilators, to help the process of 
drying (cf. the cooling pipes of Boulder Dam: 
booklet of the Dept. of the Interior, p. 20). 

So far, the reviewer considers the book most 
valuable, so valuable, indeed, that he almost 
recommends it as a handbook on the subject; a 
drawback is the lack of illustrations; the twenty- 
two ground plans are most welcome, but they do 
not suffice for this purpose. Another objection is 
the author’s theory of development, with which 
the reviewer disagrees entirely. All the temples 
from prehistoric Uruk of the fourth millennium 
down to Seleucid times are pressed into a unilinear 
development. The influence of the house is as- 
at Khafaje, it is 
true, but the direct derivation of the later types 


sumed in the “Square Temple’ 


from the Uruk types is stated explicitly again 
and again. The reason for this tour de force is that 
the author restricts himself to the narrowest 
limits. He deals with the temple only, and only 


with the temples in Southern Mesopotamia. 


Even Assyria is mentioned only occasionally and 


as if it were of no importance; other regions are 
disregarded Such splendid 
cannot succeed. For instance, the “knickachsige”’ 


entirely. isolation 
type cannot be taken as specifically Sumerian, 
because it occurs frequently in Akkadian and 
Assyrian territory, that is, in regions inhabited 
by Semites, and because it is known early, as far 
as Greece and Palestine. The reviewer thinks that 
it is impossible to derive the centripetal court- 
yard type from the elongated, symmetrical and 
covered type at Uruk. He assumes that the de- 
velopment is more complicated and that a number 
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of elements contributed to it. He has published 
recently a study on this subject (J AOS. lx, 1940, 
pp. 151 ff.), which he hopes is more convincing 
than that expounded in the book under review. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


Dire Atreste GeEscHICHTE VoRDERASIENS, by 
Bedrich Hrozny. Pp. 170, figs. 60, maps 3, vol. 
plate 1. Prague, Melantrich A.—G, 1940. 

The book under review is a German translation 
by the author himself of a chapter contributed to 
a popular History of Mankind which appeared in 
Czech in 1940; the only addition is a short chap- 
ter on the Cretan problem. The study deals with 
the history of Mesopotamia from the Stone Age 
to Hammurabi, with the Subaraeans and Hittites 
down to the beginning of the first millennium, and 
briefly with the Indus culture and Crete. It is no 
easy task to give an adequate idea of such an 
enormous amount of material within a limited 
space, and it must be said that the author has 
solved the problem extremely well. He is chiefly 
concerned with political history, but adds lengthy 
chapters on culture, in which religion, economics, 
literature, etc., are treated. Art alone gets a rela- 
tively small share, in spite of a number of well 
chosen illustrations, at least in the historic period; 
the results of archaeology, on the other hand, are 
used for prehistory. 

Thereviewer thinks it of no use to argue with the 
author about items which the author omitted and 
which the reviewer would like to have discussed, 
or about problems on which different scholars 


have differing opinions. The reader of this review 
will, however, want to be made familiar with the 
new ideas of a scholar with the reputation of the 


author. He works much with etymologies, as is 
natural for a philologian. A number of them might 
be mentioned, although some of them have been 
published by the author recently, but in periodi- 
cals which might not be easily accessible to the 
reader of this review. The name of Syria might be 
a derivative of Subar-Subartu, and the latter be 
connected with Sugir, which is the earliest name 
of the Sumerians and which can become Subir, 
Subar or Sumer according to the linguistic prin- 
ciples of the eme-sal dialect. Elam means high- 
land, perhaps with the notion of the land of the 
rising sun, that is, the land in the East. The names 
of Asia and Europe are apparently derived from 
the Semitic verbs asti and erébu meaning the rising 
and setting of the sun. Bit-Chilanni is the house 
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of the vestibule. A number of Egyptian terms are 
of Sumerian or Akkadian origin and prove strong 
Asiatic influence on Egypt of late Prehistoric 
times: the Egyptian word for triticum dicoccum, 
“bétet,” is the Akkadian “‘bututtu.” The hoe is 
“mar” in Egyptian and Sumerian, “marru’”’ in 
Akkadian, and became the word for spade in 
French and Italian, “‘marre” and “marra.” Beer 
is “‘chiku” in Akkadian and “‘chekt”’ in Egyptian. 
It is very interesting that the word for carpenter 
is the same in Sumerian, “nagar,” Akkadian, 
“naggari,” Egyptian, “nadzar,” and modern 
Arabic, “nadZdzar.”’ The reviewer would suggest 
that the term is connected with the decoration of 
walls by means of niches, which is common to 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian architecture and 
which originated in wood construction (cf. Chris- 
tian, Altertumskunde d. Zweistromlandes, p. 118; 
Balcz, Cair. Mitt. i, 1930, pp. 38 ff.). The Assyrian 
word for merchant became the Aramean, “‘tag- 
gira,” the modern Arabic, “tadschir” and per- 
haps the Polish, “‘targ’’ and the Czech, “trh.” 
The Hittite god, Apulunas, a derivitive from the 
Babylonian word for gateway, “‘abullu,” was 
taken over by Greek as Apollo and the Hittite 
goddess Rutas, whose hieroglyph is a stag, as 
Artemis. The name of the Hittite god of the moon 


is reminiscent of the Greek Hermes. The modern 


word “sandal” is a derivative from the god San- 
das, whose emblem actually is the sandal. 

On such etymologies are based the theories of 
the author on the migrations which play a great 
role in his study. He shows a definite predilection 
for the “‘ North,” which he understands as the re- 
gions from the Caucasus to Turkestan, and for the 
Indo-Europeans. The Hittites, for instance, are 
called a ‘‘master race,” predestined to rule. The 
corner-stone is the name “ Kas,”’ which he finds in 
the Kaspian Sea, the Caucasus, the mountain 
Kazbek, the Kushites in Africa, the Mesopota- 
mian town Kish, the Kassites, the early Hittite 
capital Kushshar, the Kaskaeans in Anatolia, the 
Hindukush, the Kushanas in India during the 
first century A.p., the Turkish Kazak, the Greek 
word for tin, “‘kassiteros;” the land Kushu turns 
up even in the inscriptions of Mohenjo-daro, 
which he believes to have deciphered. By means 
of some other philological conclusions he draws the 
following picture of migrations: from the foot of 
the Himalaya, first negroes migrated to Africa, 
followed by semi-negroes and later by the Ham- 
ites; the latter came from Transcaucasia, because 
the name Iberians is found in the Caucasus and in 
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Spain. The Semites are related linguistically to 
the Hamites, on the one hand, and on the other, 
to the Indo-Europeans, so that a home in the 
same Transcaucasia must be postulated; they mi- 
grated into Mesopotamia via Mari. The Sumerian 
language shows Caucasian, Altaic and Indo-Euro- 
pean traits: the god An is reminiscent of Indo- 
European “an(6).” meaning “‘upwards;” 
sequently, they came to Mesopotamia from the 
steppe of the Kirghises via the Caucasus. From 
the regions north of the Caspian Sea and across 
the Caucasus came various groups of the Hittites, 
namely the Luites, Nesians and “Hieroglyphic- 
Hittites;” a part of the latter went to Ingia and 
became the Proto-Indians of Mohenjo-daro. 
There is no doubt that such migrations, start- 
ing in northern Eurasia, took place in historic 
times, first those of the various Indo-European 
tribes and later of the Turks. The assumption of 
similar waves in prehistoric times seems safe. The 
anthropological material is much too scanty at 
present to allow far reaching conclusions. We can 
say, however, that up to now no northern skulls 
have been found in Mesopotamia which could 
support the theory of the author; that, on the 
other hand, an intrusion from the Northeast seems 
to have taken place in Mohenjo-daro (Krogman 
in OIP. xxx, p. 225 ff.). The archaeological ma- 
terial shows, indeed, some north Eurasian traits. 
The reviewer is inclined to consider as such the 


con- 


long room, the all over composition, the spiral, all 
of which occur in the Near East as early as pre- 
historic times, but only very sporadically. He is 
inclined to agree that the standards from Alaga 
Héyiik might indicate relations with the Caucasus 
and the coming of the Hittites; their date is, 
however, the second half, not the beginning, of 
the first millennium (cf. Przeworski, Die Metall- 
industrie Anatoliens, Leiden, 1939, Chron. Table). 
There are likewise a few traits in the Mohenjo- 
daro culture which have analogies in the regions 
from which the author derives the Proto-Indians, 


namely the allover pattern, the tripartite struc- 


ture of some types of pottery and their sharp re- 
duction at the bottom which are found in chalco- 
lithic Alishar, Shah Tepe and even Tripolje. The 
reviewer would thus concede that there are in- 
trusions from northern Eurasia into the Near 
East, but he thinks that the author exaggerates 
them and that he is much more definite than our 
present knowledge permits. On the other hand, 
the methods of the author lack precision. The use 
of names has many pitfalls, because they are 
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easily transferred. We need to think only of the 
American Indians and the present-day Prussians 
who are both totally different linguistically, 
ethnically and culturally, from the first bearers of 
their names (cf. Albert Herrmann, Erdkarte der 
Urbibel, p. 49 f.). The author himself destroys the 
value of one of his chief arguments. If the root 
“‘kas”’ is used by the Hamites, Semites, and Indo- 
Europeans alike, we certainly cannot draw any 
conclusions, for instance, from the name of a 
land like Kushshu as to the ethnic type of the 
inhabitants. 

The reviewer does not feel competent to judge 
the decipherment of the scripts from Mohenjo- 
daro and from Crete. As to Crete, strong influences 
from the East are admitted by all scholars (cf. 
Demarque, Ann. Ec. Haut. Etud. de Gand ii, 1938, 
pp. 29 ff.). But the alleged relationship with 
‘Hieroglyphic Hittite,” Hurrian, and the admix- 
ture of Babylonian and west Semitic loan words 
seems less plausible than Ventris’ attempt to find 
a relationship between Minoan and West- 
Anatolian (AJA. xliv 1940, pp. 494 ff.); it is more 
likely that an inscription from Thebes was in 
Greek than in Minoan, as the author assumes. But 
nobody will forget that the author is the success- 
ful decipherer of Hittite, and the reviewer there- 
fore likes to conclude these criticisms with a 
““wait and see.” 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


THe Four CANAANITE TEMPLES OF BETH-SHAN, 
Part I (Publications of the Palestine Section of 
the University Museum, Vol. II), by Alan 
Rowe. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+101, frontispiece, 71 
plates, and 11 figures in text. $15.00. 

At long last we have the definitive publication 
of the Beth-shan temples. Part II of the present 
volume, dealing with the pottery of the temples, 
was published by FitzGerald in 1930. In the same 
year Volume I was published by Rowe under the 
title, The Topography and History of Beth-shan. 
Volume III was published in 1931 by FitzGerald, 
confining itself to the Fisher excavations of 1921 
23 in Levels I (Arabic) and II (Byzantine), in- 
cluding also some earlier material obtained in a 
sounding. Volume IV, also by FitzGerald (1939), 
dealt with a sixth-century monastery. The present 
manuscript has been awaiting publication in the 
University Museum for some ten years, and has 
finally been published through a grant in aid by 
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the American Philosophical Society. There is still 
much that remains unpublished. We know very 
little about Rowe’s excavations in buildings 
around the temples, or in other parts of the 
mound, and the very important Level [X with its 
temple (or temples?) and objects, has been pub- 
lished only in part. It is a pity that, inasmuch as 
funds for publication seem to be scarce, a few 
more pages and plans were not added to the pres- 
ent volume, bringing to completion the presenta- 
tion of the excavations between 1925 and 1928. 
In addition, there remain the excavations of 
FitzGerald between 1930 and 1933, of which we 
have only the necessarily sketchy preliminary re- 
ports in the Museum Journal and PEFQS. The 
latter are are very important, because they hold 
most of the keys for the unravelling of the history 
and chronology of the site. In the meantime, it 
must be confessed that there are many problems 
connected with the site which can receive no final 
solution until the material is fully published. 

The volume before us is concerned with the 
four Canaanite temples found in Levels VII, VI, 
and V and with the cult objects found in or near 
them. Two-thirds of the work consists of index, 
description of the plates and figures, and a discus- 
sion (12 pp.) of the cult objects. The remainder 
(pp. 1-35) deals with the architecture of the tem- 
ples and lists the objects found in each locus. The 
importance of these discoveries for our knowledge 
of the material features of Canaanite religion can- 
not be underestimated. They, together with 
temples unearthed at Lachish (fifteenth—thir- 
teenth centuries), Shechem (date questionable), 
Megiddo (ca. 2000 B.c.), Ugarit and Qatna (Late 
Bronze), Byblos (Middle Bronze), Ai, Ader, Jeri- 
cho, and Megiddo (Early Bronze), indicate that 
Canaanite worship was not confined to open-air 
sanctuaries, as the Old Testament has led many 
scholars to assume. Rowe has reconstructed the 
Beth-shan temples as Egyptian shrines, and in- 
deed those of Levels VII and VI especially (the 
latter is a rebuilding of the former) bear a close 
resemblance in ground plan to Amarna chapels. 
Owing to their close similarity to the Lachish 
temple, however, one may hazard the guess that, 
when more contemporary shrines are unearthed, 
this type of plan will be found to be quite at home 
in the Syro-Palestinian region. 

The most pressing problem connected with the 
site is one of chronology. In Stratum V, just out- 
side the Northern Temple, there were found a 
statue of Rameses III, stelae of Rameses II and 
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Seti I, and bases for two other stelae, one of which 
may have been a second stele of Seti I, which had 
been found by Fisher in Level II, where it had 
been used by the Byzantines as a door-sill. Two 
fragments of a lintel bearing an inscription of one 
Rameses-wesr-khepesh led to the assumption 
that the Southern Temple had been erected by 
this individual during the time of Rameses II. A 
cylinder seal, bearing the cartouche of the same 
Pharaoh, was found in the lowest level of the 
temple, and the ascription of this stratum to the 
early thirteenth century seemed assured. Little 
of chronological value was found in Level VI. It 
had two building levels which were labelled ‘* Early 
Seti IT’ and “ Late Seti I,” and it was thus assumed 
that the Seti stelae originally belonged to this 
stratum. The reason for this dating of the level 
was the discovery, in the upper part of the level 
below, of a scarab and several faience cartouches of 
Rameses I (pp. 8 and 9). These were assumed to 
be foundation deposits of Level VI, and thus to 
date it approximately (cf. Vol. i, 24). This assump- 
tion has been accepted on Rowe’s authority by 
other archaeologists, but the reviewer would like 
to point out that he can find no description of the 
circumstances of the discovery of these objects 
which does not lead to the conclusion that they 
were merely in the débris of Level VII and had 


‘little to do with foundation deposits αἱ all. 
Level VII was ascribed to Amenophis III (1413 
1377). Below the altar room were found a faience 


amulet and a scarab of this Pharaoh, a scarab of 
Hatshepsut, and a faience seal ring of Amenophis 
IV. These were again assumed to be foundation 
deposits, but there seems to be no evidence for 
such an assumption. All these discoveries mean 
is that in the débris on which the new temple of 
Stratum VII was erected such objects were to be 
found, and their sole importance lies in the fact 
that they furnish a terminus post quem for the 
stratum. Level VIII contained little of archi- 
tectural importance, but it is " 
Amenophis III” by a seal of Thutmose IV and a 
scarab of Thutmose III (i, pp. 17-18). Level IX 
was dated to the reign of Thutmose III, or the 
first half of the fifteenth century. 

In 1930, FitzGerald, who succeeded Rowe as 
the director of the expedition, made a very im- 


dated ‘‘Pre- 


portant discovery. He found another portion of 
the lintel of Rameses-wesr-khepesh which fitted 
with the fragments previously found by Rowe 
and assigned to Level V. This new fragment bore 
the cartouches of Rameses III, which proved that 
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the individual in question belonged to the reign 
of this Pharaoh and not to that of Rameses II. 
Rowe. accordingly, has changed the name of 
Level V from ‘‘Rameses II” to *‘Rameses III” 
in the volume before us, and assumes that the 
**Seti level” (VI) covered the whole of the thir- 
teenth century. A careful reading of FitzGerald’s 
report in PEFQS. 1931, p. 69 f., however, informs 
us that the fragment of the lintel which he found 
‘““was directly below the stone foundations of a 
which . . . apparently belonged to the 
same level as the temple which Rameses-wesr- 


room 


khepesh is thought to have built.”’ This evidence 


Rowe 
IX “*Thothmes III” 
VIII Pre-Amenophis 
VII “ Amenophis ITT” 
VI “Early and Late Seti I” 
V “Rameses ΠῚ 


Level 


This chronology FitzGerald now accepts (PEQ. 
1940, p. 81), and the reviewer agrees, with some 
minor revision. 

Until the pottery of Strata IX and X has been 
published, we shall be uncertain as to the date of 
these levels. FitzGerald found two phases in 
Level X (PEFQS. 1932, pp. 145 ff.). Below Level 
IX there was a meter of débris, below which the 
XA walls appeared. In this filling “fragments of 
painted vessels were exceedingly common, in- 


cluding a number of bowls on high trumpet- 
shaped pedestals and large pots with red and black 
decoration on the shoulder; with them were a few 


fragments of Cypriote milk-bowls.” This is the 
type of pottery which is said to be characteristic 
of Levels IX-VII, and all that can be said at 
present is that Level XA is Late Bronze Age. 
Level IX is said by Albright to contain ‘* Aegean 
and wishbone-handled ware, together with much 
local painted pottery of typical fourteenth-cen- 
tury character, as in the latest Canaanite Jericho.” 
Garstang has published two jars and a small 
amphora of Late Helladic III from this level 
(LAAA. fig. 7, on p. 20, and pl. 10: 7-8), and we 
know that a certain type of two-handled jug which 
is common at Jericho (ibid., pl. 22: pp. 3 ff.) also 
appears in this level. It is probable that the bulk 
of the Level IX pottery is of the 14th century, 
but whether the level extends back into the 
fifteenth century is unknown. (For epigraphic ob- 
servations which may be pertinent see Albright, 
loc. cit.) 


The reviewer is of the opinion that the second 
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proves conclusively that the lintel belongs, not to 
Level V, but to Level VI, a discovery which 
necessitates the complete redating of the Beth- 
shan strata. It was a great mistake for the ex- 
cavators ever to have labelled the levels of this 
city with the names of Pharaohs. This nomen- 
clature must now be completely disregarded, and 
the numerical levels must be used in their stead, 
as FitzGerald has been very careful to do. 

Albright was the first to see the complete sig- 
nificance of FitzGerald’s discovery. His redating 
of the strata, as given in AASOR. xvii, §86, is as 
follows: 


ALBRIGHT 


Fourteenth century. 

End of fourteenth or beginning of thirteenth century. 
Thirteenth century. 

End of thirteenth and twelfth centuries. 

Twelfth to tenth century. 


phase of Level VI (‘Late Seti’’) extended into 
the 11th century. The ground for this is the pot- 
tery found in it, some of which cannot antedate 
that century (see FitzGerald, The Pottery, pl. 46: 
16, 17, 21, 23, and 26). This means that Level V, 
far from belonging to the time of Rameses III, 
belongs to the 11th and 10th centuries. Further 
support for this date is the discovery by Fitz- 
Gerald of the familiar Iron Age Cypriote ware,. 
and other wares typical of Stratum V (e.g., red 
burnished wares, painted sherds being scarce) be- 
low the fortification gate of this level (PEFQS. 
1932, p. 140 f.; the reviewer formerly believed 
that this gate probably belonged to Level IV— 
JBL. 60, p. 34 n. 13, but further study of the 
pottery indicates that this view is probably 
wrong). Since the pottery thus described as com- 
ing from below the gate is also found in the upper 
phase of Level VI (‘Late Seti’), we may date 
Level VI to the 12th and early 11th centuries and 
V to the 11th-10th centuries. The stelae of Rame- 
ses II and Seti I and the statue of Rameses III 
found in V are thus to be considered heirlooms, 
rescued from the ruins of Level VII for Level VI, 
and from the latter for Level V. 

G. Ernest WrIGHT 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

CHICAGO 


Map or Roman PALEsTINE, second, revised edi- 
tion, by M. Avi-Yonah. Published for the 
Government of Palestine by Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, London, E. C. 
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4, 1940. Pp. 56 and large map in the scale 1: 

250,000. 

The first edition of this map was published in 
QDAP. v, pp. 139-193. The revised edition in- 
corporates the topographical work which has been 
published since 1936 and a number of corrections 
and suggestions made in reviews of the first edi- 
tion. The map is meant “‘to give a survey of the 
country as it existed . . . between the first and 
fourth centuries a.p.” Bibliographical references 
to each site are given as each is listed under the 
headings “‘Phoenicia Maritima,” Palaestina 
Prima,” “‘Palaestina Secunda,” and “ Palaestina 
Tertia.”” A section on Roman roads and a con- 
venient index to all sites treated complete the text. 
This is a most valuable piece of work, since it is 
a convenient summary of the topographical re- 
search of such men as Abel, Albright, Alt, and 
Klein, which has antiquated the maps of Biihl and 
George Adam Smith. 

G. Ernest WRIGHT 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHICAGO 


MNEMosYNON THEODOR WIEGAND. Pp. iv+100, 
pls. 36, 17 figs. in text. F. Bruckmann, Munich, 
1938. RM. 24. 

This volume was originally intended as an offer- 
ing to the late President of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in honor of his seventieth birth- 
day, but like so many other Festschriften, its 
appearance was delayed; and now the volume 
appears as a tribute to the memory of the distin- 
guished scholar. The seven contributions included 
have all been produced by the travelling fellows 
of the German Institute, who went to Greece and 
Italy in 1933, or, in words of the publisher, by 
“the fellows of the first year of the Third Reich.” 
In spite of a background so uniform, the articles 


vary in scope, size, and quality. 

We list here the contents with a few brief com- 
ments. H. Gundert describes the philosophy of 
the aged Pindar. W. Peek discusses several Greek 
inscriptions and suggests new readings based 
upon new examination of the originals. In the 


first chapter he discusses two epigrams in honor 
of one (Pytho ?)kles (7G.2, 3189, addenda), who 
won for Athens in a (choral ?) competition against 
Sparta. The second chapter is devoted to two 
inscriptions set up by one Pantalkes, in a cave 
near Pharsalus (SEG. i, 247 f.). In the second 
inscription Pantalkes enumerates the deities for 
whom he had created the sanctuary: Nymphs, 
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Pan, Hermes, Apollo, Herakles and the Muses, 
Asklepios, Hygieia, and Cheiron. It can hardly 
be said that Peek’s commentary does justice 
to this interesting document of personal piety. 
He is puzzled by the homage rendered to Cheiron 
who “is not the mythological old man, but a real 
figure of the cult,’”’ and it embarrasses Peek that 
Cheiron should have a cave near Pharsalus, 
although the famous cave of Cheiron is on 
Pelion. Actually, it is not at all strange to find 
Cheiron, the divine physician, united with the 
healing gods in a cult; he was worshipped by 
the people of nearby Thessalian Magnesia as the 
inventor of herbal medicine (Plut., Quaest. Conv. 
ili, 1, 3=647 and Hyg., Fab. 274); he instructed 
Asklepios in the arts of healing, after Apollo 
had saved Asklepios from death (Apollod. iii, 
10, 3); and finally, Cheiron, Asklepios, and Apollo 
are named as expert healers by Pindar (Pyth. 
iii). One might interpret the line “ἴαρωτα τ᾽ ἐν 
αὐτῷ éuputa” in the poem of Pantalkes, “and 
the sacred plants that grow in the cave.” Pan- 
talkes has planted healing herbs in his cave, 
perhaps in order to imitate the Cheironion on 
Pelion in the neighborhood of which healing 
plants were picked by the descendants of Cheiron 
(Dicaearchus, FGH. ii, Fragm. 60, 12). The Cheiron 


. οἵ Pantalkes is, indeed, the “mythological old 


man,” the philosopher and musician Cheiron. 
The epic “ Xeipdvos Ὑποθῆκαι᾽ had firmly estab- 
lished Cheiron as a patron of moral wisdom, and 
he is seen by Pindar as the mythological ideal 
of an educator. He is spoken of as philosopher in 
Hellenistic times (Hermippus in Clem. Alex., 
Strom. i, 132.; Antisthenes in Plut. De E, 6). His 
musical inclinations are abundantly attested 
(Val Flace., Arg. i, 189); a famous Pompeian wall 
painting shows Cheiron teaching Achilles to play 
on the lyre (Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana, 
Milan, 1929, pl. 85). 

A mythological figure that enjoyed a public cult 
anywhere was, of course, eligible for a private cult. 
That Pantalkes resorts to a less known deity 
such as Cheiron is typical of his individualistic 
selection of gods. He chooses for his divine com- 
pany gods and heroes who respond to his personal 
desires and talents, gods, who, through personal 
guidance supply him with strength, health, joy, 
wisdom, and music. Pantalkes is not a rustic 
craftsman like Archidamos of Thera and Vari, 
to whom Peek has compared him. Archidamos 
worships the traditional gods of his locality (AJA. 
vii, 1903, pp. 293 ff.); Pantalkes, an educated 
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individual of the beginning Hellenistic age, takes 
delight in transforming a small local place of wor- 
ship into a sanctuary of his own liking, with his 
favorites among the Greek pantheon presiding 
over it. 

Otto Uenze points out that the “corded” 
sherds excavated by Miss Goldman in Eutresis 
confirm the dating of corded ware in Central 
Europe. F. Crome brings to deserved honor the 
archaic lion found in Olympia (Olympia iii, p. 
26, fig. 23, pl. 5). He convincingly compares the 
lion of the New York Nessos amphora. The vase 
in New York has been dated by J. M. Cook in 
the second quarter of the seventh century. The 
lion from Olympia is certainly somewhat more 
advanced in style and should, therefore, be dated 
about the middle of the seventh century, later 
than Crome suggests. Crome also discusses the 
‘**Menekrates lion” and points out that it is quite 
uncertain whether this lion actually belonged to 
the tomb of Menekrates. For this masterpiece of 
archaic sculpture, Rodenwaldt’s preliminary pub- 
lication should be compared (Altdorische Bild- 
werke von Korfu, 1938). A detailed publication 
was scheduled to appear in Rodenwaldt and 
Schleif, Korkyra, vol. ITI. 

H. von Schénebeck writes on Hellenistic and 
early Roman ornament in an essay which abounds 
in ingenious observations and general theories. 
He postulates Pergamon as an important influ- 
ence upon early Roman art. Proof of this theory 
is seen in a marble basin in Museo Mussolini— 
but is this bowl really Hellenistic? 

J. Werner furnishes a valuable contribution 
to the archaeology of the Dark Ages in his study 
of Coptic and Italian vessels of cast bronze. He 
observes that only a few of these vases, notably 
those found in Spain and some of those found in 
England (Taplow, Cuddesdon) are Coptic orgi- 
nals. The majority, however, are Italian imita- 
tions, manufactured probably in the exarchate of 
Ravenna and carried through Lombardy to the 
Rhineland, Belgium, and England. 

B. Meyer summarizes the results of his survey 
of the Golden Gate in Constantinople. The gate 
is not a triumphal arch as Stryzgowski and others 
have maintained; it was intended to serve as city 
gate as well. Gate, towers, and the pilasters hold- 
ing the doors belong to the original building, 
which is dated by M. in the reign of Theodosius 
II. Changes designed to reduce the size of the 
gateways and to transform the gate into a fortress 
were begun under the Byzantine Emperors from 
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about 1000 a.p. on. The final transformation into 
a fort was completed by the Turks. 
All articles are accompanied by excellent il- 
lustrations. 
GrorceE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Tue Merropouitan Museum or Art, Hanp- 
BOOK OF THE Etruscan CoLLection, by Gisela 
M. A. Richter. Pp. xxiv+86, 18 drawings, 
173 figs., one map. New York, 1940. $2.00. 
Competence and clarity distinguish this new 

publication by Miss Richter. As its title implies, 

the book is neither a catalogue nor a guide in the 
ordinary sense, but an account of Etruscan civi- 
lization, built around the Etruscan collection of 
the museum. The arrangement of the collection 
is described in the introduction. It is followed by 
an admirable discussion of the origin of the Etrus- 
cans. The history of Etruscan culture is then 
traced in seven short chapters. The description 
of objects is woven into a continuous narrative. 

Miss Richter’s text must be read, not merely 

consulted, by the visitor; it compels him to realize 

that the objects which he sees are part of a cul- 
tural and historical sequence. The text is a master- 
piece of condensation; every sentence bespeaks 
the unique ability of the author to strike at the 
core of a problem. As an expression of an au-* 
thoritative opinion it will be closely studied by 
the growing tribe of Etruscologists. Unlike some 
other museum guides, this handbook is unafraid of 
scholarship. footnotes and the 
excellent bibliography bring the student up to 
date on Etruscan research. Some of the footnotes 
on the Etruscan language are veritable treatises, 
to which Miss M. Milne has contributed various 
fine philological observations (e.g., on the value 
of 8= 8, documented by Olynthian inscriptions). 

The Etruscan collection of the Metropolitan 
is probably well known to most readers ef the 

JOURNAL. Miss Richter rightly points out that, 

in contrast to Italian museums, it is not based on 

the topographical principle, having little material 
from any one site and only a few tomb-groups. 

“Most of our acquisitions have been selected 

for their artistic merit;”’ it is a great tribute to the 

discriminating judgment of the curators of the 

Classical Collection that in the gold fibula from 

Rusellae, in the chariot from Monte Leone, in the 

great terracotta warriors and in certain bronzes, 

gems, and mirrors the finest of Etruscan art may 
be seen in this country. 


The copious 
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In the following the reviewer ventures to offer 
some remarks on the problems touched upon by 
Miss Richter. On the question of origins, eight 
arguments are offered in support of the Near 
Eastern origin of the Etruscans. The increase of 
trench tombs is an argument to be used with cau- 
tion. Siflund’s recent theory (StEtr. xii, 1938) at- 
tributes a majority of trench tombs of Latium and 
Tuscany to a Southeastern “fossa culture.” His 
attempt to make this inhuming fossa culture pre- 
cede cremation in Latium and Tuscany goes too 
far; but it must be granted that only a short span 
of time separates the earliest cremation tombs in 
Rome, Caere, Veii, and Tarquinia from the inhum- 
ing burials. The problem of inhumation and crema- 
tion in Italy needs to be reconsidered; in the Hittite 
culture the change from inhumation to cremation 
was not accompanied by any ethnic changes (K. 
Bittel, M DOG. |xxxviii, 1940, pp. 27 f.). 

The relation between Lemnos and Tuscany 
will be clarified, if and when detailed reports of 
the Italian excavations become available. Messer- 
schmidt (Italische Gréaberkunde ii, 1939, p. 15 
and p. 269, n. 12) is inclined to regard the culture 
of the Lemnian Iron Age as an offshoot of the 
Illyrian urnfield invasion. According to this 
theory, either the Etruscans are Illyrians, a theory 


advocated by Georgiev, or the language of the | 


famous Lemnos stele represents an ethnic element 
different from the Illyrian Iron Age people. In 
view of the trend to minimize the connections 
between Tuscany, the 
would like to point out that the Lemnian terra- 
cotta models of sacred buildings have certain fea- 


Lemnos and reviewer 


tures in common with Etruscan temples and 
house-models. A tripartite, “broad,” building at 
the rear (AA. 1930, p. 143, fig. 23; AJA. xxxviii, 
1934, pp. 176 f., pl. 20 B; cf. A. Andrén, Archi- 
tectural Terracottas from Etrusco-Italic Temples, 
1940, pp. xxxv ff.) and division of a temple along 
the central axis (AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pl. 20 A; ef. 
Andrén, fig. 3) occur in Lemnos as well as in Tus- 
cany and seem to point to a ‘‘ Mediterranean” 
background for both cultures. 

To the religious practices shared by Tuscany 
and the Near East, we must add now the inter- 
esting similarities of Hittite, Homeric, and Etrus- 
can burial rites (H. Otten and K. Bittel, MDOG. 
Ixxviii, 1940, pp. 3 ff. I owe this reference to 
Professor H. Ingholt). The distinction of male 
and female burials, emphasized in Hittite rites, 
is also attested in Tuscany (ἢ. Mengarelli, StEtr. 
xi, 1937, pp. 84 ff.). 
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Etruscan ships, the author observes, are similar 
to the Oriental. This is but one instance of the 
Oriental heritage of military technique, which 
made Etruscans superior to the Villanovans. 
Chariots, double-axes, helmets, and shields of 
Eastern types are in the same category. The de- 
cisive argument for a foreign origin of the Etrus- 
cans is the radical change within a short time from 
the agricultural small communities of the Villano- 
vans to the relatively urban aristocratic society 
of the Etruscans, with the concomitant rise of 
industry and intensified, highly organized agri- 
culture. That this change fails to appear in 
Italic cultures outside the Etruscan or the Greek 
spheres emphasizes its revolutionary and alien 
character. 

“Villanovan culture succeeded the Terramare 
(p. 1)—is a state- 
ment that applies only to a limited region of 
Northern Italy. In Central Italy, the Villanovans 
were preceded by Central Italian Chalcolithic, 
and by the “Appennine”’ culture. Certain types 


civilization of the Bronze Age”’ 


of domestic plants were probably first introduced 
into Central Italy by the “‘Appennine”’ people 
(StEtr. xiii, 1939, pp. 343 ff.). 

The dating of violin fibulae (1500-1200 B.c.) is 
too high for Italy. Aberg points out that the violin 


fibulae of Sicily are later than the late Mycenaean 
vases (Chronologie v, 1935, pp. 107 ff.). The fibula 
from “Monte Cetona has been dated in the tenth 
or even ninth century B.c.; those of Picenum all 
the way down to the seventh century B.c. (Du- 
mitrescu, L’etd del ferro nel Piceno 1929, pp. 122 
f.). On the lag of inland regions and north Etruria, 
see now Pallottino, StEtr. xiii, 1939, pp. 85 ff. 
On the Italo-Corinthian oinochoe, fig. 41, see 
Fogg Museum Bull. ix, 1940, pp. 44 ff. Add to the 
list of polychrome vases of this type MonAnt. 
x, 1901, pp. 189 f., fig. 58. 

The colossal warrior head (fig. 51) is interpreted 
as that of a statue of Mars. This interpretation 
has won the approval of E. Norden (Aus altital- 
ischen Priesterbiichern, Lund, 1939, p. 274), who 
gives a fascinating picture of what Mars meant 
in the religion of ancient Italy. The warrior, fig. 
50, dated by Miss Richter about 500 B.c., is dated 
some twenty years earlier by F. Matz, Gnomon 
xv, 1939, p. 452. The type of the “elongated” 
warrior (fig. 49) occurs among the small terracot- 
tas from a sanctuary in Veii (M. Pallottino, Le 
Arti i, 1, pp. 402 ff., pl. 127, 6). To the bibliogra- 
phy on later urns and sarcophagi one should 
like to add R. Herbig, AA. 1934, pp. 507 ff. and 
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D. Levi, Riv. R. Ist. arch. storia dell’ arte iv, 1932-3, 
pp. 7 ff., 101 ff.). 

The illustrations live up to the high standard 
of the text. More than one hundred and seventy 
photographs and a dozen drawings is a generous 
allotment for an Etruscan guide. Aside from the 
cistae (always a problem for the photographer), 
the reproductions are gloriously distinct for their 
small size. The photograph of the bronze Lasa 
(fig. 161) is a work of art. And one may well say 
the same of the whole book. 

GerorGE M. A. HANFMANN 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL REcorp oF ROME FROM 
THE SEVENTH TO THE SECOND CENTURY B.C., 
Studies and Documents edited by Kirsopp 
Lake and Silva Lake, vol. XIII, by Inez Scott 
Ryberg. Pp. xiv+247, pls. 54. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1940. $6.00. 
The book under review is remarkable for the 

importance of the subject chosen, for the vast 

amount of material covered, and for the method 

employed. The subject is the rise of Rome from a 

prehistoric village to the capital of an empire; the 

material comprises the archaeological remains of 

Rome over a period of six centuries; and the 

method is a treatment of Roman commerce and 

industry on an archaeological basis. The author 
gives more and less than the title implies; more, 
because her book often approaches a handbook 
for the archaeology of all of Central Italy, and 
less. because architecture and coins are not in- 
cluded and less attention is given to bronzes and 
gems than they might perhaps deserve. It is our 
understanding that the author plans to supple- 
ment her present work with a discussion of the 
architecture of Republican Rome, a study which 
will be eagerly awaited. Until then T. Frank’s, 

Roman Buildings of the Republic (PAAR iii. 

1924); G. Lugli’s, Monumenti antichi di Roma, 

1930-40, and P. Ducati’s handy, L’arte in Roma 

dalle origini al sec. VIIT, Bologna, 1938, must be 

consulted by students who desire to cover the 
fields omitted in the present survey. Mrs. Ryberg 
would render a further service to the archaeology 
and history of Republican Rome. if she could 
undertake to reconsider in the light of her archae- 
ological research the literary tradition bearing 
upon the arts and crafts of the Roman Republic. 

An interesting essay of Poulsen (“Die Rémer der 

republikanischen Zeit und ihre Stellung zur 

Kunst,” Antike xiii, 1937, pp. 125 ff.) emphasizes 
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the possibilities of this approach. Throughout the 
book the author exhibits a clear comprehension of 
the problems involved and a firm grasp of the 
archaeological and historical data utilized. She 
shirks no effort in order to ascertain the chro- 
terracottas, and 
bronzes, and to locate the place of origin of the 


nology of burials, pottery, 
objects found in Rome. Her perseverance in 
identifying objects described in reports of excava- 
tions with objects now on hand in the Roman 
museums is most meritorious; equally worthy of 
praise is her success in securing permission to re- 
produce more than two hundred objects in well 
arranged plates. 

The data obtained from this archaeological 
the 
drawn by the literary and historical tradition.” 


survey “follow remarkably closely lines 
From the eighth to the sixth centuries B.c. Rome 
was an outpost of a cultural province, which in- 
cluded South Etruria (especially Veii and Tar- 
quinia), the Faliscan territory, and Latium. The 
admits that Rome traded 
directly with Greece in this period (p. 47 f.). 


author may have 
Some pottery was probably produced locally, but 
it was not distinguished by any striking indi- 
vidual quality. I see no reason to doubt the tra- 
dition that metal workers, too, were active at the 
court of the Tarquins (Plut., Numa, 17; Pliny, 
NH. 34, 1; 35, 159). Assuredly, every large Italian 
village of the Iron Age had a local coppersmith, 
even if his activity may often have been limited to 
the production of purely utilitarian equipment 
and to repairs. Rome, which was the seat of a 
princely dynasty and could afford fifteen archaic 
buildings adorned with terracottas, must have had 
a number of craftsmen, organized in small guilds 
of the kind supposedly introduced by Numa. 
True, the archaeological material does not 
show any distinctive Roman character, but this 
situation merely suggests a dependence on the 


fashions set by wealthier communities. Artists 


and craftsmen may often have been summoned to 
do more important or specialized work. Livy 
(i, 56) says that fabri from all over Tuscany came 
to build the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol; 
Vulca, 


trip of only nine miles. Moulds for terracottas, 


the famous sculptor came from Veli, a 


too, may have been imported from Veii (A. 
Andrén, “ Architectural Terracottas from Etrusco- 
Italic Temples,” Acta Instituti Romani Regni 
Sueciae vi, 1940, p. 325), but the actual produc- 
tion could have been located in Rome. Of the 
trades mentioned as organized by Numa, car- 
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penters and potters were probably local crafts- 
men; jewellers, coppersmiths, and flute-players 
were indispensable at any Etruscan court. Scar- 
city of archaeological evidence can hardly be used 
as decisive proof against their existence. The re- 
maining professions—shoemakers, tanners, dy- 
ers— were also luxury trades, rather than trades 
practised within a domestic economy. They fit 
well into the picture of the gradual rise of an in- 
dustrial class during the period of the kings. 
Mrs. Ryberg draws a picture of restricted local 
trade with Falerii and Tuscany, a picture which, 
in the main, is certainly correct. But antennae 
swords and amber suggest that some trade, 
through intermediaries, was maintained with 
northeast Italy, and perhaps even beyond that 
with central and eastern Europe. The text gives 
the impression that antennae swords were made 
in Etruria. Prehistorians hold that this type is 
Central European or Hungarian (cf. N. Aberg, 
Bronzezeitl. und friiheisenzeitl. 
1935, p. 122, where more material on Eastern 
European influence is given). I doubt the idea 
that simple amber beads of the kind found in 
Rome were made in Vetulonia and then shipped 
to Rome. They may have reached Rome from 
the east coast (P. Marconi, MonAnt. xxv, 1935, 
p. 411). Trade with Picene or Samnite regions is 


Chronologie_ v, 


proved by the spiral pendants and spiral fib- 


ulae (Pinza, MonAnt. xv, 1905, pl. 13, 3 and 
MonAnt. x, 1901, pl. 12). 

Some remarks on minor problems: The view 
that Corinth dominated the output of pottery in 
the late eighth and seventh centuries must be re- 
considered, in view of the evidence presented by 
S. Weinberg (AJA. xlv, 1941, pp. 30 ff.); not all 
“*Protocorinthian” pottery came from Corinth. 
The criticism of Blakeway’s chronology by R. 
Young and his remarks on the earliest Greek 
graffiti appeared too late to receive consideration. 
(Cf. Hesperia, Suppl. IT, 1939, p. 3, n. 2 and 225 
f.). Now for the vases: pl. 1, 2 b: Eastern imita- 
tion of Protocorinthian? Pl. 2, 10: Could this 
aryballos be Veian? Cf. NS. 1935, pp. 346 f. for 
the design. Pls. 4, 19-22; 5, 29; 6, 31 a: These 
vases belong to the “‘subgeometric”’ group, dec- 
orated with waves and circles, which is in some 
way connected with the survival of protogeomet- 
ric motives in the Greek islands. The Italian ex- 
amples may date from the late eighth or the early 
seventh century: cf. R. Young, loc. cit., pp. 26 ff., 
and 186, figs. 20 and 187; H. Goldmann, Hesperia 
ix, 1940, pp. 404 ff., and Hanfmann, AJA. xlv, 
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1941, p. 312. A variation of the amforetta laziale is 
shown in pl. 5, 25; it is hardly earlier than 700 
B.c. The shape is not altogether native, but 
originated under the influence of southeastern 
forms. (Cf. D. Levi, Annuario x, 1931-2, fig. 96; 
P. Orsi, MonAnt. xxxi, 1926, pls. 4, 21; 6, 6; 10, 
1-3; 14, 8; Saflund, StEér. xii, 1938, p. 26, pl. 3, 
12, and T. Zammit, Prehistoric Malta, 1930, pl. 
20. For the painted decoration, cf. Levi, loc. cit., 
figs. 186, 242, 252, 284, 327, 357, 599 B.) 

Among the bronzes, we miss the curious early 
bronze figurine from the Comitium (P. Ducati, 
L’arte in Roma, 1938, p. 5, pl. 3, 2). 

There are signs of Eastern Greek influence 
(Lydion: pl. 2, 11). Rhodian shape: pl. 3, 16. 
Banded Ionic ware: pl. 5, 29, cf. Albizzati, Vasi 
di Vaticano, pl. 25, 255. The Attic black-figured 
and red-figured sherds are splendidly reproduced; 
but is not the riding god with the cantharus 
Hephaistos, rather than Dionysos, pl. 12, 71 a; 
cf. F. Brommer, Jd. lii, 1937, pp. 202 ff.? 

Mrs. E. H. Dohan also calls my attention to the 
fact that through no fault of the author (a label 
had fallen), two tombs from Narce, now in Phil- 
adelphia, are confused: “read Narce 2, instead of 
Narce 109 F, on p. 26, n. 1382 and p. 25, n. 127.” 

The chapter on the Decline of Rome in the 
Fifth Century B.c. is the most revolutionary of 
the book. The author assumes that Rome was im- 
poverished and cut off from Etruscan trade be- 
cause of her political struggles against her Latin 
neighbors. The Etruscans, in their turn, were ex- 
periencing a decline in trades and arts, and the 
importation of Greek products into south Etruria 
dwindled. According to the author, “the lack of 
material from the fifth and fourth centuries is only 
apparent . . . old types of pottery and bronzes 
continued in use until Rome, in the late fourth 
century, came into contact with the flourishing 
industrial activity of Campania.” Certain plain 
types of bucchero, of glazed ware, of “geometric” 
pottery, painted with simple bands, are shown to 
have occurred in Latium, the Alban Hills, and 
the Faliscan region in a context suggestive of a 
fifth- or fourth-century date. The writer sees a 
deliberate policy in the lowering of material 
culture. 

It is easy to oversimplify the picture by por- 
traying Rome of the fifth century as a dictatorial 
military tribe, fighting its neighbors for dear life 
and impervious to outside cultural influences. In 
his recent book, E. Norden has assembled con- 
siderable evidence to support his thesis of Greek 
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influence upon such non-material aspects of 
Roman life as the Carmen Arvale. Particular sig- 
nificance attaches to the influence of Greek city 
laws upon the laws of the Twelve Tables (Aus 
altrémischen Priesterbiichern, 1939, pp. 354 ff.). 
Turning to the more material manifestations of 
the same Greek influence, we may remember the 
tradition that a statue was erected to Hermodorus 
of Ephesus, “who expounded the laws drawn up 
by the decemvirs” (Pliny, NH. 34, 22), sup- 
posedly in the fifth century. We may also recall 
the story of the Greeks, Damophilus and Gor- 
gasus, who took part in the decoration of the 
temple of Ceres, dedicated in 493 B.c. (Pliny, NH. 
35, 2). 

The literary tradition concerning statues and 
temples makes us realize the poverty of the sur- 
viving archaeological material. Temples and 
statues assigned to the fifth century are perhaps 
fewer in number than those of the later periods, 
but they certainly indicate that monumental 
architecture and sculpture continued. The young 
Roman republic was using architecture as an ex- 
pression of the auctoritas of the state and statuary 
as rewards for services to the state. Because no cer- 
tain remains have come down to us, we cannot de- 
cide whether these statues of the earliest Republic 
simply continued the style of the Regal period, or 
represented further stylistic advances. The author 
places one or two architectural terracottas within 
this period (p. 181 f.), but perhaps a better idea of 
the stylistic character of Roman art in the fifth 
century may be gleaned from some of the terra- 
cotta arulae discussed in a separate chapter. The 
earliest among them are clearly connected with 
similar arulae from the Greek cities of South 
Italy of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The 
situation may have been analogous to that of 
Etruscan art in the same period. Some exceptional 
and important work approximates Greek classi- 
cal sculpture;! most sculpture remains on a 
provincial level, but betrays some knowledge of 
Greek classical art by the treatment of details; 

1Among the outstanding works of the fifth 
century in Etruria are the bronze warrior in 
Kansas City (Ducati, AE. pl. 135, fig. 349); some 
of the recently found terracottas from Veii which 
reflect the influences of Olympia and Polykleitos 
(E. G. Giglioli, Seritti Nogara, Vatican, 1937, pp. 
179 ff., pl. 19); and the fourth-century chariot 
from Tarquinia (Le Arti i, 1938, pp. 435 ff.). 
For other fifth-century sculpture cf. Andrén, op. 
cit., pl. 73, 1; 86, 306 and Dragma Nilsson, 1939, 
pp. 14 ff.; P. Ducati, Historia vi, 1932, pp. 22 ff. 


and finally a mass of cheaper and inferior work is 
quite conservative. In Rome, the survival of 
archaic types in minor arts characterizes this 
period of détente, which the author limits to the 
years 500 to 350 B.c. One would like to know her 
opinion on the rival theory of Altheim, Epochen 
der rém. Geschichte i, 1934, pp. 171 f.; (ef. Poulsen, 
loc. cit., p. 184), who regards the Roman defeat at 
Allia as the reason for the waning of Greek influ- 
ence in Central Italy. The reviewer is inclined to 
side with Mrs. Ryberg with regard to the lower 
limit. The building of the “‘Servian” wall (377- 
353 B.c.) ushers in a period of renewed building 
activity throughout Central Italy. This revival 
seems to coincide with the more peaceful condi- 
tions which followed the Roman expansion. With 
regard to the upper limit, the author concedes 
that the first decades of the Republic seem to con- 
tinue the conditions of the Regal period. At the 
neighboring sites of Veii, Caere, Tarquinia, Or- 
vieto, and Vulci, connections with Greece were 
continued on a fairly extensive scale until the 
middle of the fifth century. 

The following remarks are offered to supple- 
ment Mrs. Ryberg’s observations on the various 
types of objects which may be placed in this 
period. The panels of the urn, fig. 82, point to the 
imitation of a wooden chest, cf. Andrén, p. XX VII, 
fig. 1; R. Herbig, 4A. 1934, pp. 507 ff.; Ducati, 
AE., fig. 448, all to be dated either in the fifth or 
in the fourth century B.c. Banded “geometric” 
wares (figs. 85, 93, 99, 104) are quite common in 
Italy in the same period, see MonAnt. x, 1901, 
fig. 37, p. 295. I do not quite see why they should 
descend from Italo-Corinthian. Some are cer- 
tainly derived from “banded” Ionic and Attic 
vases. Such “‘ geometric” wares were also known 
in Classical Greece (CR. ix, 1938, pp. 124 ff., figs. 
6, 32, 33, dated 410-380 B.c.). This chapter con- 
tains a very excellent survey of the surviving 
plain types of bucchero. The form, fig. 96, may be 
compared with the bronze ‘‘Schnabelkannen,” 
dated by Jacobsthal in the fifth century B.c. 
(Die Bronzeschnabelkannen, Berlin, 1929, pp. 61 f., 
pl. 9). 

Faliscan importation continues to prevail in the 
fourth century. Local pottery is still slight in 
bulk and undistinguished in quality. The author 
minimizes the importance of Campanian and 
South Italian trade and remarks that Siflund’s 
hypothesis of Syracusan engineers, employed in 
the construction of the “‘Servian Wall,” receives 
little support from the evidence of minor arts. 
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The author correctly emphasizes that Etruria 
was still the artistic leader in Central Italy 
throughout the fourth century. She admits, how- 
ever, that there are several Greek inscriptions on 
vases of the fourth century, found in Rome. The 
presence of (South Italian?) Greeks is thus cer- 
tain. This chapter includes an excellent discussion 
of theories and evidence concerning the Ficoroni 
Cista. For the Etruscan and Faliscan plates, dis- 
cussed in this connection, compare now T. Dohrn, 
RM. li, 1937, pp. 119 ff. Some of the plates 
stamped with palmette designs might go back to 
the fourth century (p. 125, fig. 137; cf. Olynthus v, 
pls. 153-159. In the text, they are dated in the 
third). 

The popularity of the Gnathian and the Calen- 
ian wares bears witness to the rise of Apulian 
and Campanian influence in the third century. 
Local origin is certain for some types of unglazed 
pottery and for the glazed ware with stamps or 
medallions; a few are decorated with types of 
Roman or Romano-Campanian coins. The argu- 
ment revolves largely around potters’ signatures, 
but some good observations are also made on the 
South Italian parallels of Calenian medallions 
found in Rome. A workshop continuing the 
Gnathian style (pp. 135 ff.) produced shallow 


bowls inscribed with the name of Roman deities | 


plus the word pocolom, the name of this type of 
vase. The author reiterates the suzgestion of 
Walters that these pocola were made in Rome. 
Bianchi-Bandinelli, who has published a 
(uninscribed) example, expresses himself to the 
same effect (Scritti Nogara, 1937, pp. 11 ff., pl. 2). 

A detailed discussion of the famous fresco from 
a chamber-tomb on the Esquiline is appended to 
this chapter. The author has carefully studied the 
original painting and offers some new suggestions: 


new 


each tier of the painting showed the same protag- 
onist in various scenes. The painting would thus 
become an early example of the so-called con- 
tinuous style. According to Mrs. Ryberg, the 
Esquiline fresco is a declaration of independence 
of Roman art. This is true enough of the subject 
matter; looking at the style, we must say that it 
represents a native, provincial Italic version of 
the Hellenistic koine. The figure-style, like that of 
Campanian and late Etruscan tombs, is derived 
from Hellenistic figure-style of a popular level — 
of the type represented by the Alexandrian tomb 
stelae and the wall paintings of Delos. Similarly, 
in architectural decoration, the first Pompeian 
style, which is found in Italy at Vulci, Ardea, and 
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Canosa, is a provincial version of a style uni- 
versal in Greece. 

The existence of a fairly uniform Italian Hellen- 
ism can be observed in architecture and sculpture 
as well. During the years 280 to 150 B.c. Rome 
was one of the centers of this Italian Hellenism. 
This is well emphasized by Mrs. Ryberg: “At 
least from the latter half of the third century, if 
not before, Rome must be thought of as the 
active rather than the passive factor in the artistic 
development of Central Italy.” But a Roman art 
which was superior to this loose and provincial 
Italian Hellenism was evolved only toward the 
end of the second century B.c. (150-80 B.c.), 
when the Romans came into direct contact with 
the arts and crafts of eastern Hellenism. The 
recent work of Riis on city walls (Acta Archaeo- 
logica v, 1934, pp. 65 ff.); of Lehmann-Hartleben 
on the terrace villas (Baugeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen am Stadtrand von Pompeii, Berlin, 
1936, pp. 186 ff.); of Zadoks-Jitta on portraiture 
(Ancestral Portraiture in Rome, Amsterdam, 
1932); of R. Herbig and Kraus on the “‘ Temple of 
Peace” in Paestum (Der 
Tempel am Forum von Paestum, Berlin, 1939), has 
tended to focus attention on the second century 


korinthisch-dorische 


B.c. as the period in which forms properly Roman 
were evolved in art. The shift from the Etrusco- 
Italic to the Hellenistic-Roman plan in the tem- 
ples of Largo Argentina (Lugli, op. cit. ii, 1938, 
pp. 23 ff.) seems to have occurred in the same 
period. Far-reaching changes in the appearance of 
Rome as a city are recorded in literary sources for 
the second century (Poulsen, loc. cit., pp. 135 ff.). 
In minor arts, Roman influence became ap- 
parent at a much earlier date. We may distinguish 
three phases of progressive Romanization: first, 
imitation of Roman subjects and of motives 
popular in Rome on objects made in other centers 
for Roman consumption (III B.c.); second, gradual 
transference of workshops and factories to Rome 
(III-II b.c.); and finally, the emergence of defi- 
nitely Roman industries in minor arts (II B.c.). 
In the third century the contact with Greek art 
was largely maintained through Greek cities of 
Southern Italy. In the second century, we find 
Roman traits appearing on Greek soil; the Agora 
of the Italians, the realistically Roman portraits, 
the primitive representation of Roman religious 
ceremonies in Delos must all be viewed as a series 
of experiments leading to a fusion of Hellenistic 
and Roman art. The monument of Aemilius 
Paullus in Delphi should also be viewed in the 
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light of a trend toward a Roman art based on 
Hellenism. The new tasks set by Roman con- 
querors served to inject new vigor into the waning 
powers of Hellenism; the formal and technical 
mastery of Greek artists served to raise the semi- 
provincial Italic tradition to higher standards. 
The time of Sulla was one of experimentation in 
which traditional Italic forms, new and _ bold 
technical innovations, and the most “‘ up-to-date” 
Hellenistic inventions were combined in many 
large-scale enterprises. By the time of Caesar the 
Roman upper class had developed a taste so 
thoroughly Hellenized that a more uniform style 
could be evolved; and Augustus then put Roman 
art on the solid and restrained foundation of 
Neo-Classicism. 

We must now revert to the two last chapters of 
Mrs. Ryberg’s book. They are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of two important types of objects: terra- 
cotta arulae and terracotta revetments. Both 
classes range from late archaic to “'« .enistic and 
therefore could not be conveniently treated within 
the chroriological scheme followed in the preceding 
chapters. Attention is rightly drawn to the signifi- 
cance of their figurative representations for the 
history of Roman art and religion, particularly for 
the crucial period between the fifth and the second 
centuries B.c. Contacts with South Italian reliefs 
and coins and also with later Etruscan urns are 
emphasized. The Dionysiac representations (figs. 
107-69) bring to mind the evidence for the spread 
of Dionysiac worship in Tuscany and Campania 
in the third and second centuries B.c. (F. Messer- 
schmidt, StMS#R. v, 1929, p. 25). The popularity 
of Phrygian motives throughout Central Italy in 
the same period (pp. 171 ff.) may in some way be 
connected with the introduction of the cult of 
Magna Mater in 204 B.c. 

The chapter on terracotta revetments covers 
much the same material as the description of 
Roman terracottas by Andrén (op. cit., pp. 324 
ff.), which appeared shortly after the publication 
of Mrs. Ryberg’s book. Andrén’s chapter contains 
very full descriptions and many illustrations, but 
Mrs. Ryberg’s account remains indispensable for 
the many important comparisons and for the 
thorough treatment of chronological problems. 
Mrs. Ryberg bestows particular care upon the 
discussion of the pediment from Via S. Gregorio, 
to which she convincingly assigns a date about 
150 B.c. These sculptures, together with the ter- 
racottas from Luni (L. Banti, Luni, 1937, pp. 
45 ff., pls. 15 ff.) and Ariccia (NS. 1930, pp. 370 
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ff., pls. 16 f.), are important representatives of the 
transitional phase, in which the Roman artists, 
though still working in the traditional Italic 
material, betray a knowledge of the later Perga- 
mene and of the beginning Neo-Attic schools. 
This, too, is the period when Roman sculpture 
assumes leadership in Italy. 

A small correction: the frieze from the Regia 
(fig. 178) shows a Hellenistic rosette and not a 
shield. The date is third or second century B.c. 
(Cf. R. Herbig and F. Krauss, op. cit., pp. 42 f., 
pl. 31; compare also the frieze in the Tomba del 
Tifone, Giglioli, L’arte etrusca, 1935, pls. 388 f.). 

Roman civilization is so much part of our cul- 
tural tradition that it will always provoke new 
interest. Events of our times have tended to 
attract the attention of many scholars to aspects 
of ancient Rome which seem germane to our 
modern problems. Roman history has been inter- 
preted in terms of modern ideologies. A subjective, 
passing element has thus entered these “‘syn- 
thetic” appreciations of Roman culture. Mrs. 
Ryberg’s book represents a more objective type of 
research, which is less sensational, but which, in 
the long run, is likely to prove more useful. She 
has industriously collected, intelligently sifted, 
and carefully placed within the framework of the 
development of material culture of Rome facts 
and data which will continue to be used by many 
generations of historians and archaeologists, when 
new times have suggested new appraisals of the 
first Empire in European history. 

GerorceE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


STUDIEN UBER DEN ITALISCHEN UND DEN ROM- 
ISCHEN Mars, by Gustav Hermansen, translated 
by Fritz Glide. Pp. 191. Copenhagen, Gylden- 
dal, 1940. 

The equation of Mars with Ares was inevitable; 
they were both concerned with war. Nevertheless, 


the difference in their relative importance and in 


the range of their functions is very great, and 
cannot be explained simply in terms of a larger 
and a smaller preoccupation with military mat- 
ters. Further, in this as in various other respects, 
Italy forms something like a unity in contrast 
with Greece. Unlike Ares, Mars was native, prom- 
inent, and constantly invoked, e.g., in the Ar- 
val Hymn.! In general, his réle resembles that of 
1QOn which cf. now Ed. Norden, Aus altré- 
mischen Priesterbiichern, which did not appear in 
time for H. to use it: on Mars, ib., pp. 136 ff. 
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Apollo rather than that of Ares: both are, above 
all, gods of activity. 

This basic divergence is well stated by Dr. 
Hermansen, who supports it with a welcome 
conspectus and analysis of the considerable and 
scattered evidence. It lies in the nature of the 
material that there is much room for difference of 
opinion. Hermansen urges well that the choice of 
victims for Cerfus Martius at Iguvium suggests a 
chthonic character: but his contention that Mars 
in general had a chthonic aspect does not to me 
seem substantiated. (1) He argues (pp. 22 f.) 
that in the epiphany (recorded in Valerius Maxi- 
mus i, 8, 6) of Mars as a youth with a winged 
helmet, both the god’s age and the wings on his 
helmet imply an identification with Hermes. A 
winged helmet, though appropriate for Hermes,’ 
is not conclusive. [uvenis fits Mars, in many art- 
types, as well as it does Hermes; it was not the 
special function of Hermes to aid warriors: and 
the name used is that of Mars. Further, an identi- 
fication with Hermes would not necessarily be an 
identification with Hermes psychopompos. (2) A 
puteal at Perugia dedicated Marti Aug. is inter- 
preted by H. (p. 61) as the equivalent of a mundus 
and therefore of an opening to the underworld. 
Why should a wellhead be more than a wellhead? 
A puteal, described as such, was dedicated A pollini 
Genioque Augusti Caesaris near Bononia (Dessau, 
Inser. Lat. sel. 3218), and one was restored for 
Juturna at Rome (7b., 9261; ef. J.-A. Hild in Dar.- 
Saglio s.v. puteal). That does not make either 
those deities or Mars underworld figures. (3) 
The association of Mars with a snake * and an 
oracular shrine (84 f.) does not prove anything: 
Zeus and Apollo both gave oracles. (4) As for 
Mars and the wolf, the wolf can be a symbol of 
death: but is not the primary implication just 
triste lupus stabulis? Symbolic meanings are nei- 
ther constant nor inherent in things: a dove is a 
dove, and again suggests gentleness and affection 
—as well as Atargatis and the Holy Spirit. Again, 
the ingenious comparison of a scene on a Praenes- 
tine cista (pp. 51 ff.), in which Minerva performs 
a rite over a small Mars,‘ with the tale in Aelian 
Var. Hist. ix, 16 of Mares and his three lives ἢ 


2R. Pfeiffer, Sitz.-Ber. Munich, 1938, ii, 35 f. 

3 Ares has this in myth: ef. L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States v, 404, 409; ib., 399 on Ares as a 
god of death. 

* Most accessible is Roscher Lez. ii, 2407 f. 

5 For ἀνεβίω tpis read perhaps ἀναβίω dis: The 
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and with the three lives of Erylus, does not 
convince me. Presumably Mares and Erylus just 
came to life again and were not reborn: Erylus 
could go on fighting. Lastly, the investigation 
would have profited from a much more extensive 
use of the work of H. J. Rose.* 

Nevertheless, the picture of Mars as a god of 
the pastoral phase of Italian life and as relatively 
little affected by Greek influence, direct or in- 
direct, is good and H. gives a number of valuable 
observations, above all pp. 96 ff. on the founda- 
tion of Mamertum and on the wer sacrum, and an 
interesting discussion of the legend of Romulus 
(pp. 108 ff.).7 The book is candid and able, and its 
author is a welcome addition to the ranks of 
those studying Roman religion. 

ArtTHuR Darsy Nock 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


THE SyrtAN TETRADRACHMS OF CARACALLA AND 
Macrinus (Numismatic Studies, No. 3, The 
American Numismatic Society), by Alfred R. 
Bellinger. Pp. 116, pls. XX VI. The American 
Numismatic Society. New York, 1940. $5.00. 
The identification of the Syrian mints which 

issued tetradrachms during the reigns of Caracalla 

and Macrinus is a problem which has engaged the 
attention of numismatists from time to time for 
close to two centuries. The present monograph is 
the-first serious attempt to seek a detailed solu- 
tion. The basis of the work, if my count is correct, 
is some 1394 coins, for the most part tetradrachms 
struck by Caracalla and Macrinus. This number 
of coins is classified into 387 varieties, each variety 
catalogued with careful description,! and each 


third death was definite. The manuscript read- 
ing ἐβίω tpis may be right. 

6 E.g. Roman Questions of Plutarch, 208 on the 
October equus.—On the date of the Romano- 
Campanian coinage (94, 148), attention should 
be paid to H. Mattingly’s convincing suggestions 
(Roman Coins, 6 ff.; JRS. xix, 1929, 19 ff.). 

7 Also pp. 37 ff. on Mars Cyprius (I do not ven- 
ture to dispute the statement that Cyprius could 
not be derived from Cupra, but suspect that there 
may have been a late unconscious assimilation); 
177 on the psychology of the identification of 
Roman with Greek gods. 

11 have noted only the omission of AE in the 
description of the reverses of nos. 42-47, pp. 28- 
29, tetradrachms of Elagabalus. The provenience 
of the coins described in this group is omitted in 
the catalogue (perhaps intentionally), though for 
some it is noted in the Index to the Plates. 
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significant variation illustrated in the good collo- 
type plates at the end of the volume. 

All but one of the 387 varieties described are 
attributed to a mint. Antioch leads with 48 series, 
next Emisa with 33, then Laodicea-ad-Mare with 
28, Aradus with 27, Edessa with 24, Tyre with 23, 
Byblus and Gadara with 19 each; the remaining 
varieties are divided among twenty-one other 
cities. The evidence on the basis of which the 
various series are assigned to their mints differs 
considerably in value from series to series and 
from city to city. It is sometimes simple, coherent, 
and as conclusive as such matters can well be; and 
sometimes it is complex, contradictory, and in- 
decisive. It seems to me that Bellinger deserves 
compliments on his handling of the evidence, for 
he claims for certain only what can reasonably be 
so claimed and does not gloss over the inconsistent 
and dubious lines of evidence which now and then 
entangle his hypotheses. 

A. CLEMENT 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
aT ATHENS 


INscRIPTIONES Extra Fines PANNONIAE Da- 
CIAEQUE REPERTAE AD RES EARUNDEM PRo- 
VINCIARUM PERTINENTES, by Arpadus Dobé 
(Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. I, Fasc. 1). 
2nd ed. Pp. 139. Budapest, 1940. Pengos 15. 

Die LecatEN von Mogsia, by Arthur Stein 
(Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. I, Fasc. 11). 
Pp. 138. Budapest, 1940. Pengos 15. 

Dobé here issues a second edition of this con- 
venient collection of inscriptions with corrections 
and additions. As we should expect, most of the 
documents deal with soldiers and sailors of Pan- 
nonian or Dacian origin and with those who 
served in these provinces in some military ca- 
pacity. In all, nearly 800 inscriptions are included 
in the collection. The commentary is very brief, 
but pertinent references to important literature 
are given. 

The editor observes that twenty-seven members 
of the Praetorian guard came from Pannonia 
between 119-184 a.p. The origin of 63 per cent of 
the known praetorians is not given. Of the re- 
mainder, 45 per cent came from Italy, 15 per cent 
from Pannonia, 7 per cent from Thrace, 6 per cent 
from Noricum, and the remainder (27 per cent) 
are distributed in small percentages amongst 
seventeen other provinces. 

Stein’s work invites comparison with the thesis 
of Professor 5. E. Stout on the same subject, 


written in 1911. Since that time many new in- 
scriptions have come to light, and Stein is able to 
add sixteen new governors to Stout’s list. Of 
these the evidence for Tettius Julianus (ca. 88), 
Caesennius Vinius (241/4), and Ingenuus (260) 
is largely conjectural. The new material also 
permits more accurate dating of governors already 
known. The most important changes in Upper 
Moesia are: Vitrasius Pollio (from ca. 169 to ca. 
125), P. Mummius (from ca. 158 to ca. 150); 
Marius Perpetuus (from 212-222 to 205 or a 
little later); in Lower Moesia: L Minicius (from 
128-133 to 1837/8), Claudius Saturninus (from 
138-160 to 145), T. Pomponius (from 139-151 to 
157), Pontius Laelianus (from post 149 to 165-170), 
Julius Faustinianus (from 211/2 to 198-209). 

Prastina and Fuficius Cornutus, dated by Stout 
after 147 and 138-146 respectively, are now 
known to have been consuls in 147. Stein assigns 
their governorship to 155/6 and 156/7, but his 
tables (see p. 117) show that the interval between 
the two offices rarely exceeded five years in the 
second century, and there seems no valid reason 
why these governors should not be dated some- 
what earlier. I prefer Stout’s interpretation of the 
evidence for Antonius Hiberus (169) rather than 
that of Stein, who dates him thirty years earlier. 
The evidence for Pollenius Auspex, father and 
son, is controversial. Stout accepted the evidence 
of IGRR. iii, 618, which mentions the governor- 
ship of the grandfather of Pollenia, while record- 
ing that her great grandfather was governor of 
Africa only, but in so doing he was compelled to 
assume an interval of fifty years between the 
consulship of father and son. Stein thinks that 
this is impossible and believes that all the offices 
of the elder Pollenius were not recorded on the 
inscription. On the evidence of coins, the latter 
was governor between 193-197, and he assumes 
that his son held the same office about thirty 
years later. 

In a brief introduction, Stein reviews thé his- 
tory of Moesia prior to its organization as a 
Roman province. He accepts the statement of 
Appian that the province was first made tributary 
to Rome by Tiberius, while Stout relies on Tacitus 
who, in recording the events of A.D. 35, states that 
Poppaeus Sabinus died in that year after twenty- 
four years of service as provincial governor. Since 
Dio says that Sabinus was governor of Moesia 
throughout almost the entire reign of Tiberius, 
Stout assumed that he was sent to the province in 
A.D. 11 or 12. Stein gets round the difficulty in the 
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apparent conflict between the two accounts by 
assuming that Augustus sent Sabinus to Moesia 
first as legatus exercitus and after the conquest of 
the district, it was organized as a province by 
Tiberius in A.p. 14. While this is possible, it should 
be remembered that Augustus left explicit direc- 
tions that the bounds of the empire should not be 
extended, and it may be doubted whether Tiberius 
would have violated this injunction so promptly, 
especially since he must have been unwilling to 
furnish a precedent for Germanicus, who appears 
to have been eager to add Germany to the Empire. 
The works of Dobé and Stein deserve the high- 
est praise for accuracy and sound scholarship. 
Both studies are invaluable for the history of the 
Balkan provinces and set a standard in historical 
studies along similar lines for other parts of the 
Roman Empire. 
ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA ΡΆΝΝΟΝΙΟΑ V, Die Neue Literatur 
iiber die Rémerzeit und die Epoche der Voélker- 
wanderung in Ungarn aus den Jahren 1938 und 
1939 [Dissertationes Pannonicae, ser. I, fase. 
10], by Andreas Alféldi. Pp. 69; Budapest, 
1940. Pengos 8. 


This fifth section of Pannonian bibliography is 


divided under the rubrics of General Works, ἡ 


Bibliographies, Excavations; Illyrian and Celtic 
Background of Pannonian History and Culture; 
Historical Works— Political, Social, Economic, 
etc.; Epigraphy; Numismatics; Art and Manu- 
factures; Ceramics of the Empire; Geography and 
Topography; Pagan Religions; Christianity in 
Pannonia; Bordering Peoples. The entries include 
not merely those of primary bearing upon Pan- 
nonian studies, but also a wide selection with more 
tenuous connections; Hombert’s Bibliographie 
Papyrologique, Frank’s Economic Survey iv (en- 
tered thrice under An, Frank, and Survey!) and 
the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae viii, 3 may serve 
as typical examples. Book reviews are frequently 
noted. Names of periodicals (which show sporadic 
inconsistencies in citation) are mercifully always 
full enough for complete clarity without reference 
to a conversion table of esoteric abbreviations. A 
few lines of Hungarian summary are often ap- 
pended to individual entries, but in other respects 
the editor has not entirely lost the convenience 
of foreign colleagues from view. Occasional and 
sometimes amusing slips are inevitable, but none 
is important and the proofreading is excellent. 
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The earlier fascicules have appeared in a dif- 
ferent series, which is only one of several reasons 
for welcoming Alféldi’s adumbration of a plan 
for uniting the whole Bibliographia Pannonica 
into a single comprehensive volume in some more 
serene time. But the present instalment is very 
useful, even as it stands, especially to historians 
and archaeologists. 

Howarp CoMFort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Das Museum DER PRATEXTAT-KATAKOMBE, by 
Margarete Giitschow. Atti della Pontificia Ac- 
cademia Romana, Serie III, Vol. IV, ii. Pp. 240 
(pp. 29-268 of the reprint). figs. 44, pls. 45. 
Citta del Vaticano, 1938. 

The exploits of Margarete Giitschow in the 
Praetextatus Catacomb are among the major 
triumphs of practical archaeology. With infinite 
patience and care, out of thousands of fragments, 
she has reconstructed a series of Roman sarcoph- 
agi, which are now housed in the new Praetextatus 
Museum. Preliminary publications had made 
available the most significant reliefs. They are now 
followed by a comprehensive and detailed ac- 
count. Eight sarcophagi from the Praetextatus 
Catacomb which are in the Lateran, and a few 
reliefs which have remained in situ are added to 
the material of the Praetextatus Museum. Re- 
cently other sarcophagi have been discovered, too 
late to be included in this publication. Miss 
Giitschow contends that all reliefs came from one 
cemetery on the Via Appia and that they were 
made in sculptors’ workshops located in the vi- 
cinity of the Catacomb. The majority of the pub- 
lished reliefs and unpublished fragments date 
between the years 220-300 A.p., but one sarcopha- 
gus is earlier, and a half-dozen reliefs are later. 

Miss Giitschow’s publication consists of detailed 
descriptions, interspersed with some short general 
chapters on problems such as the original location 
of the pagan sarcophagi found in the catacombs; 
the use of relief slabs (loculi) in place of real sar- 
cophagi; the various kinds of marble used in the 
production of funeral reliefs; the use of painting 
on Roman reliefs; the changes of sculptural tech- 
nique; and the stylistic development of the Ro- 
man reliefs in the third century A.D. 

The series begins with the fine Argonaut sar- 
cophagus (ca. 160 a.p.). The Hunting sarcophagus 
is correctly compared with the well-known Hunting 
sarcophagus Mattei (G. Rodenwaldt, JdJ. li, 
1936, pp. 83 ff., pl. 2). The portrait of the hunter 
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on the sarcophagus Mattei is stylistically close to 
the (posthumous?) portrait of Caracalla (G. M. A. 
Richter, AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 439 ff., figs. 13-18). 
This comparison provides a date about 220 a.p. 
Both Hunting sarcophagi fall within the transi- 
tional period (220-240 a.p.), in which the dra- 
matic, strongly 

Antonine-Severan 


moved compositions of the 

Baroque are gradually re- 
placed by more paratactic, schematic, and sym- 
metrical scenes; the figures, which had been 
powerful and monumental, become shorter and 
heavier-limbed; the metallic, but coherent ana- 
tomical structure, becomes superficial and less 
coherent; the sharply drilled, carefully defined 
details of hair and drapery yield to a more “‘ma- 
terialistic,”’ softened rendering of hair and to an 
ornamental motifs in garments. 
Within this process the Hunting sarcophagus from 
the Praetextatus Catacomb (ca. 230 a.p.) would 
seem to follow the sarcophagus Mattei. 


addition of 


An interesting problem is posed by the lid, 
which now covers the Hunting sarcophagus. Di- 
mensions and subject-matter seem to fit, but 
there are no other reasons to connect the lid and 
the sarcophagus. The lid depicts departing hunt- 
ers against a background of tree tops, an ar- 
rangement strongly reminiscent of the later class 
of “Tree sarcophagi.”’ Round, fairly high figures 
move vertically and stiffly; their globular heads 
are enlivened by many drilled, dark holes. 
Giitschow places the lid about 260 a.p., when the 
pointillistic disintegration of hair had become an 
accepted practice. Gerke (Die christlichen Sarko- 
phage der vorkonstantinischen Zeit, Berlin, 1940, 
p. 97, n. 2) compares the lid of the sarcophagus be- 
longing to the Consul Petronius Melior (cos. ca. 
240 a.p.) and holds that the lid on the Praetexta- 
tus may have been intended for the Hunting 
sarcophagus. 

The issue is whether we should regard the 
“pointillistic” 
saving device, used on less relevant parts of a 


summary treatment as a labor- 


relief, or as basic expression of a rising “‘ popular” 
or folk style (Gerke speaks of the Stil der kleinen 
Bohrungen), or again as an essential ingredient of 
the style of a certain period. 

The beginnings of “optical pointillism” in 
Roman sculpture go back to the Antonine period. 
Originally, the honey-combed black-and-white 
of the hair and beard was strikingly contrasted 
with the polished white of the face, as in the well- 
known portrait of Commodus (Hekler, pl. 270 
a). Several years later, in the more “popular” 
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and sketchy work of the historical reliefs on the 
arch of Septimius Severus (Strong, Scult. Rom., 
pl. 61), the drilled holes penetrate deep into the 
sculptural volume of the heads and the contrast 
with the summary treatment of the face is much 
less marked, An important step is taken when the 
eyes are treated as two dark holes and the expres- 
sion is carried by these black accentuated areas. 
This stage is not yet reached in the decorative 


sculpture from the baths of Caracalla, nor is it 


apparent on any of the better sarcophagi of the 
first half of the third century. The sarcophagus of 
Prosenes, dated by its inscription in 217 a.p., 
has only very slight intimation of the “optic” 
principle in the darkened spots of the locks of its 
amorini, although the flatness of its relief pre- 
sents a definite feature of “popular” style 
(J. Wilpert, Die Papstgraber und die Cdciliengruft, 
Freiburg, 1909, pp. 62 f., fig. 51). 

Gerke (op. cit., pp. 96 ff.) has tried to prove that 
this “optic,” popular style makes an appearance 
on lids from ca. 230 A.p. on. But the dating of the 
lid of Petronius Melior is uncertain; 240 a.p. 
is a terminus post and the lid may have been made 
one or two decades later. The sarcophagus of the 
Consul C. Bellicus Natalis Tebanianus was made 
some twenty years after Tebanianus had held the 
consulate (J. M. Toynbee, Hadrianic School, pp. 
229 f.). The Nereid sarcophagus in S. Crisogono 
(A. Rumpf, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs v, i, 
1939, p. 35, pl. 26, no. 87), dated by its portrait in 
the time of Decius (245-253 a.p.), proves that the 


‘ 


general use of the “spotty”’ technique must be 
placed about the middle of the third century. 
This is probably also the date of the interesting 
lid in Mayence, which Rodenwaldt had connected 
with the Battle sarcophagus Ludovisi (AD. iv, 
text pp. 61 ff., figs. 1, 16 ff.). Miss Giitschow 
points out that the dark bored holes are still sub- 
servient to the plastic form in the first half of the 
third century, being used for isolated details 
(pp. 149 ff.). From the middle of the third century 
on, these drilled “‘spots’”” become so numerous 
that they often destroy the plastic coherence of 
the heads. They thus become an important fea- 
ture of the new style of “optic” illusion. It is 
generally agreed that such “pointillism” 
distinctive feature of sarcophagi and lids in the 


is a 


period of the Tetrarchs and even somewhat earlier 
(260-310 a.p. Cf. H. von Schénebeck, RM. li, 
1936, pp. 243 ff. G. Rodenwaldt, CAH. xii, p. 565, 
Vol. of Plates iv, p. 216). Prior to that time, the 
use of drilled holes is only a subsidiary technical 
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device, used occasionally in work of lesser 
quality. 

A very substantial part of the book is devoted 
to the magnificent sarcophagus of a Roman gen- 
eral, dated about 240 a.p. Miss Giitschow identi- 
fies the couple represented on the lid and in the 
reliefs as the Emperor Balbinus and his wife. 
The latter is otherwise unknown, but H. Bloch 
points out in his contribution (pp. 79 ff.), that the 
anti-dynastic tendencies of the senatorial reaction 
which brought Balbinus to the throne, may have 
prevented the wife of the Emperor from receiving 
official honors. Ultimately, the identification rests 
upon the similarity of the recumbent dead on the 
lid and the portraits of Balbinus on coins. No 
other reason is cogent. The scenes represented, a 
sacrifice by a general, who is crowned by Victory, 
and a marriage scene, could refer to any high Ro- 
man official. The sceptre adorned with an eagle 
was usually carried by a consul or even a praetor. 
Miss Giitschow tries to interpret the two scenes 
as the marriage of Balbinus and his sacrifice after 
the victory over Maximinus Thrax. On this the- 
ory, the sarcophagus would have been begun after 
the victory over Maximinus, which probably 
occurred after Balbinus had ruled for about two 
months. His whole reign lasted only 99 days. A 
sarcophagus of this size could hardly have been 
designed and finished in forty days. We must then 
assume that it was made after the death of Bal- 
binus. But Balbinus was murdered by the Prae- 
torian guards and his corpse was left lying in the 
street. It seems doubtful that after such an end, a 
burial in great style would have been accorded to 
him. 

Miss Giitschow criticizes previous identifica- 
tions of various busts as Balbinus; yet the bronze 
bust in the Vatican seems to me to bear the same 
amount of resemblance to one issue of the coins 
(pl. 9, 5) as the portrait on the sarcophagus to 
some other issues. I do not feel satisfied that the 
new sarcophagus is that of Balbinus. 

The Nereid sarcophagus from the Praetextatus 
Catacomb has already attracted considerable at- 
tention because of the unusual compositions 
which adorn its ends. On each end we see a land- 
scape, divided into two tiers and populated with 
fishing and rowing putti. Miss Giitschow points 
out that this division into horizontal tiers is 
resumed on several later sarcophagi and ulti- 
mately leads to the two-zone type of Christian 
sarcophagi. This development has been very fully 
discussed by F. Gerke (op. cit., pp. 5 ff., 46 f., 78 
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ff., 84 ff.), who emphasizes the resemblance of the 
fishing scene on the Nereid sarcophagus and the 
Jonas scene on early examples of Jonas sarcoph- 
agi. The date of the Praetextatus relief is disputed. 
Giitschow and Gerke place the sarcophagus about 
220 a.p., whereas Rumpf relegates it to the years 
250-275 a.v. (op. cit., pp. 34 f., no. 85, pl. 29 f.). 
In order to ascertain the correct dating, we must 
find the place of this piece in the general stylistic 
development. The transitional period between the 
Severan Baroque and the “‘primitivistic”’ style 
of the Tetrarchic period may be divided into two 
phases, which are clearly reflected in portraiture. 
We have described the style of the decades be- 
tween 210 and 240 a.p. in the comments on the 
Hunting sarcophagus. The style of the years 940-- 
260 a.p. may be described as preparatory to the 
“optic pointillism” of the Tetrarchate. In the 
better reliefs the traditional proportions of fig- 
ures and the rendering of each figure as a distinct 
sculptural unit are still retained, but the treat- 
ment of surface is increasingly based on optic ef- 
fects. The hair is dissolved by deeper shadows and 
the individual strands lose their distinct contours. 
In other instances the hair is given by quite linear 
strokes, designed to produce ‘another “materi- 
alistic,”” but equally optic, effect. The eyes are 


_ enlarged, the pupil often deepened with a hole. 


It is to the early phase of this transition that I 
should assign the Nereid sarcophagus in the 
Praetextatus. The form and architectural orna- 
ment are closely related to the magnificent frag- 
ment of a sarcophagus with philosophers and 
hunters, also reproduced by Miss Giitschow (figs. 
29-30). This latter piece is unquestionably a 
product of the “Gallienic Revival” (ca. 250-260 
A.D.), although the increase of “optic” details and 
the flatness of relief are features approximating 
the Tetrarchic style. The same ornament appears 
on the fragment of another Nereid sarcophagus, to 
be dated in the same decade (pl. 29, 1). The dis- 
tortion of faces by big bulges placed on cheeks 
and forehead is found in a more marked form on 
the Battle sarcophagus Ludovisi (cf. Giitschow pl. 
4 with AD. iv, pl. 41, figs. 4-7), which is perhaps 
the most outstanding achievement of Roman art 
of the mid third-century a.p. 

The interesting sarcophagus in the form of a 
house (pls. 21 f.) has the implements of an archi- 
tect sculptured in its pediment. The imitation of 
architecture is carried to the length of reproducing 
the masonry blocks on the side walls. Although 
there are some North Italian parallels, Miss Giits- 
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chow believes that the sarcophagus was made in 
Rome. 

The fine Attic sarcophagus, which represents 
frolicking amorini, is dated about 230 a.p. Here a 
reference to J. M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic 
School, 1934, pp. 227 f., pl. 54, 4, should have been 
given. Fragments of an Attic Amazon sarcophagus 
were also found in the catacomb. It has long been 
recognized that Attic influence was operative in 
Rome in the first half of the third century; the 
new examples of Attic importation reinforce this 
view. 

Finally, the sensational loculus plate of Elia 
Afanasia (published previously in RivArcCrist. 
iv, 1932, pp. 120 ff.) is examined at length by 
Miss Giitschow and H. Fuhrmann. The right side 
of the relief shows the portrait of the deceased 
woman, supported by two putti. The left side has 
a unique scene. A woman, her hands and feet 
bound, is held aloft by two men; she is being 
whipped by a masked figure, in the presence of 
many male spectators. Two of these hold candles, 
one a vexillum. The style of the squattish figures, 
with details dissolved by dark arbitrary holes, is 
that of the later third century (Giitschow dates it 
ca. 270 A.p.). Following Lietzmann, H. Fuhrmann 
argues against Délger that the scene represents a 
Christian martyrdom. He marshals in support of 
this theory various passages of the Acts of Martyrs 
and convincingly interprets the attributes of the 
men as insignia of Roman officials and official 
servants. The candles, however, may have been 
applied as a means of torture. The martyrdom of 
Afanasia could have taken place during the per- 
secution under Decius and Valerian (250-258 
A.D.). 

The publication includes many other less im- 
posing, but characteristic, pieces and fragments. 
The gradual loss of plasticity and the coming of a 


“optic” 


crude, but dramatic, style of black and 
white, are well illustrated. In the fragment of a 
hunt on wild horses a powerful characterization 
is thus achieved (pl. 37, 2). 

The new linear coherence of the early fourth 


century, which is already based on “symbolic,” 
rather than organic and sculptural, figures is 
reflected in a few fairly mediocre works, some of 
which have been previously published by Wilpert. 

Throughout the book, Miss Giitschow makes 
many valuable observations on style and tech- 
nique; in her survey of portraits, in her chapter 
on the “style of the small borings,” and in her 


final summary we glimpse fragments of a chrono- 
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logical system which has been arrived at on the 
basis of very careful examination of such details 
as treatment of eyes and hair (pp. 133 ff., 149 
ff., and 195 ff.). 

In the following paragraphs I shall attempt to 
bring together Miss Giitschow’s observations. 
She distinguishes five phases: 

I. 200-230 or 240 a.p. Monumental figures, 
dynamically conceived are executed with full 
knowledge of the Hellenic ideal of human anat- 
omy. The full, luxurious style is distinguished by 
interplay and coherence of sculpturally conceived 
parts (p. 137). On medallion sarcophagi, portrait 
heads occupy only about half of the medallion. 
Bored holes are used only for few details, some- 
times omitted altogether. The hair is still ar- 
ranged in plastic locks, but one can trace the be- 
ginning of the “‘negative”’ treatment by means of 
deeply drilled runs (p. 133, pl. 30, 1). In the longer 
strands of female hair, these dark runs are inter- 
rupted by little bridges. In the eyes, the upper 
lid crosses the pupil, which is placed high, and 
the straight lower lid, which sometimes seems to 
swell. The pupil is bean-shaped, sometimes formed 
by two small holes, and the iris is large. The 
often The 
mouth and chin is depressed. 


mouth is curved. passage between 

II. 240-265 a.p. This phase signifies the end of 
a century-long development of the more realistic 
137). Fully 


rounded figures prevail at first, but gradually the 


sculptural ideal of antiquity (p. 


feeling for three-dimensional roundness weakens. 
The sculptors evince a predilection for calm and 


symmetrical compositions. “‘Optic” treatment of 
details becomes common; hair and mouth are 
often drilled deeply (pl. 35, 4 and 29, 1). The eyes 
grow larger, their lids overlap. The inner corners of 
the eyes are bored and the pupil is depicted by 
two large holes (p. 134, pl. 31, 1). 

III. 265-285 a.p. Detailed sculptural treat- 
ment is abandoned in favor of an interplay of 
high-lighted areas and dark shadows which are 
relied upon to produce a unified visual impression. 
The relief tends to become flat, sketchy, and su- 
perficial. Plastic form is often entirely dissolved 
by the use of such technical devices as drilled, 
dark holes, placed without reference to the total 
structure of the figure. Anatomy is neglected, 
although individual features are often realistically 
observed. In the heads, a strained, nervous, or 
rapt expression is sought after. In portraiture, the 
lack of a unified typical conception is felt. The 
use of a bust, placed in front of a curtain, reduces 
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the head to a third of the entire portrait. A po- 
dium or pedestal is often placed beneath the bust. 

Arrangement of details, such as hair and drap- 
ery, is often quite ornamental. The hair is often 
given by deep and rounded grooves, not by indi- 
vidual plastic locks. Toward the end of this phase 
the typical treatment includes short runs of borer 
ending in dark holes. In the rendering of the eyes, 
the lower lid now often blends into the cheek. 
The pupil is often bored in shape of a semicircle 
around a raised point. The axis of the eyes is 
often asymmetrical; this results in a “far-away 
glance.”” The mouth is indicated only by a shallow 
line. 

IV. 285-320 a.p. The emphasis on inner life, 
rather than external appearance, makes the hu- 
man figure a subordinated carrier of the spiritual 
message. The figures are squattish, flat, linear and 
simplified, but their outlines are more clearly 
defined than they were in Phase III. The disso- 
lution of sculptural forms is at first carried further 
than before through the use of “‘negative”’ treat- 
ment of folds—the folds are depicted by runs of 
the borer and not by sculpturally treated ridges 
and recesses. But in the treatment of the hair, 
we see the new simplification; it is often rendered 
as a cap, only superficially covered with light, 
short strokes. The same principle of a simplified, 
“abstract”? construction holds good for the fash- 
ioning of the heads. They are squarish, divided 
into clear-cut, angular units. Thus the forehead 
often overshadows the darkened part around the 
eyes. To make the eyes effective in this shadow, 
the pupils are deepened with very large bored 
holes. The mouth is sharply bored. The small 
dark holes become less frequent, and retreat to 
the inner corners of the eyes and to occasional 
passages in the hair and beard. Most of the por- 
traits are standard types, adapted to the demands 
of a small bourgeoisie: the old and the young 
man; the old and the young woman; the youth; 
and the child. These likenesses are usually pre- 
fabricated, even before the future owner of the 
sarcophagus is known. 

V. 320 a.p—a phase on which Miss Giitschow 
has less to say. The negative style of folds (still 
used on the arch of Constantine) is relinquished, 
as are the “optic” devices of honey-combed black 
and white hair. Squat primitive proportions, loss 
of anatomy, and summary treatment of relief pre- 
vail. Regarding typical detail, the pupils of the 
eyes are often given as flat projecting disks. 

Most of these observations I believe to be valid. 
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They need to be supplemented by a more syste- 
matic study of composition, space, proportions, 
and iconography. Important contributions toward 
such a study will be found in the work of Gerke, 
L’Orange (Der spdtantike Bildschmuck des Kon- 
stantinbogens, Berlin, 1939, pp. 192 ff.), von 
Schiénebeck, 
others. 


Lawrence, Morey, Soper, and 

Miss Giitschow has not neglected aspects other 
than formal; she often seeks to reinforce the re- 
sults of formal investigation with psychological 
reasons and historical references, but the outcome 


is not always a success. Hazardous attempts are 


made to extract chronological or iconographic 


results from a psychological reading of character. 
“Even more important than dissimilarity of 
facial traits is the psychological difference. Can 
a man of such rough features and brutal expres- 
sion be identical with the cultured and not par- 
ticularly energetic Emperor, the descendant of 
an old and noble patrician family?” This specious 
argument is offered as proof that a bust in the 
Vatican does not represent the Emperor Balbinus. 
In another instance the hapless owner of a sar- 
cophagus is debunked: “How does this narrow- 
hearted woman, who never knew enthusiasm and 
excitement, happen into this Dionysiac setting?” 
On the other hand, some very useful iconographic 
‘treatises are interspersed with the descriptions, 
e.g., on p. 108 ff., a chapter on representations of 
implements of crafts in funeral decoration, and 
on pp. 152 f. a very good summary on the signifi- 
cance of the Seasons in Roman art. 

The book is a very personal document. We 
admire Miss Giitschow’s love for the individual 
object, the feeling which comes only from long 
and intimate first-hand acquaintance, her keen 
observation, and her inquisitive mind, which at- 
tacks every problem of style, technique, and 
iconography with equal vigor. A sound historical 
sense, a respectable if uneven erudition, and an 
ardent desire to give each piece its due, make her 
descriptions superior to those in Robert’s Corpus. 
Finally, the aesthetic sensibility of the author 
manifests itself not only in qualitative judgments 
about the reliefs, given frankly and freely, but an 
aesthetic element is carried over into the descrip- 
tions and the language of the book, which often 
verges on poetry. Many comments are original 
and many provocative. Almost any topic of those 
commented upon by Miss Giitschow could become 
the subject of a new investigation. But Miss 
Giitschow’s book is, after all, primarily an editio 
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princeps of important unpublished material; and 
in that capacity it will serve usefully and well. 

GrorceE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


S. Marta Maaorore zu Rom, by August Schuchert 
(Studi di Antichita Cristiana XV). Pp. xviii+ 
150, figs. 47. Pontificio Instituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana, Roma, 1939. RM. 7. 

This is the first of two volumes on S. Maria 
Maggiore and is concerned with the history of the 
ground plan and the original form of the apse. 
The second volume is to be a study, both icono- 
graphic and stylistic, of the mosaics on the Tri- 
umphal arch. 

The research for the present work was done 
during the years 1930-33, when the author was at 
the Pontifical Institute of Christian Archaeology. 
At that time S. Maria Maggiore was being re- 
stored, so he was able to make a very detailed and 
minute study of the construction of the building 
and to distinguish the Early Christian part from 
the mediaeval additions. He concludes that the 
original apse was directly at the head of the nave, 
with no intermediate choir which is of the medi- 
aeval period, as is the present apse. 

In an effort to clarify the early history of the 
church, the author has gathered together and ana- 
lyzed the early references to the building. The ques- 
tion of the Xystus-Inscription is also investigated 
and the relation of the inscription to the mosaics. 

Herr Schuchert concludes that his investigation 
has cleared up the question of the site of S. Maria 
Maggiore, that it was the Basilica of Liberius; 
and has confirmed the early tradition that in the 
fourth and fifth centuries two churches were built 
on that site. The reconstruction of the plan of the 
later church he has been able to do, but that of 
the fourth-century church is still hypothetical. 

AGNEs ADDISON 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Haata Soputa, by Emerson Howland Swift, Pp. 
x+209 Pls. 46, 33 figs. in text, New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940. $10.00. 

A fully illustrated monograph on Hagia Sophia 
is most welcome, especially since the last study in 
English of this important church was published 
forty-six years ago and is today out of print. 
It is a clear description of the history, construction 
and all the architectural details of the building. 
While it contributes several valuable new ideas 
and interpretations regarding the ornament and 


construction, it is primarily a systematic survey 
and analysis of the large body of facts and theories 
which have come to form the complicated history 
Great Church.” Every student of 
Byzantine culture and teacher of architectural 


of Justinian’s 


history will find this book an essential addition to 
these fields of study. 

The most specific contributions to the history 
of the church are in the chapter, “Structure and 
Decoration.” The bronze sheathings of the central 
Royal Gate are dated in the time of Justinian, 
instead of in the ninth or tenth century, as has 
been commonly held. By means of a careful analy- 
sis of the ornament on the bronze doors of the 
Gate of the Horologium, the frames are shown to 
have been cast during the second half of the fourth 
century at Constantinople and to be probably 
the remnants from the main portal of the original 
church of Hagia Sophia, built in 360 a.p. by 
Constantius. In the chapter, “Ground Level,” 
the earlier hypothesis which dated the addition of 
the buttresses to the ninth century is discarded 
because, as Professor Swift says, flying buttresses 
were unknown before the twelfth century. In- 
stead, he attributes these buttresses, the western 
belfry and the flying buttresses on the south, 
to the Latin Crusaders 
between 1204 and 1261, thereby showing how 


north and east sides, 
these universally condemned Western conquerors 
may have saved the building, which was in a 
dangerous state because of several severe earth- 
quakes during the eleventh century. In the chap- 
ter, vaulting and the 
problems of the original dome by Anthemius are 


““Superstructure,” the 


discussed in detail. 

The shortcomings of the book result more from 
what the author has not attempted than in what 
he has done. In developing the long history of the 
church he does not seem to have fully collated 
and evaluated all the documents, with the result 
that he does not make it clear why, for example, 


in some places he dismisses the evidence of Anony- 


mous as unreliable and in other places bases a 
detailed discussion on the statements of this late 
and doubtful source. It is also hard to understand 
why he begins the history of the site by saying 
on the authority of Porter’s Mediaeval Architec- 
ture, without mentioning any of Porter’s sources, 
that there may have been an early church by 
Constantine which was “perhaps circular with 
a domed roof,” when he later supports the view 
that the first church of Hagia Sophia was a 
basilica erected by Constantius II. 
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In the chapter “Triforium Level” this reluc- 
tance to go more fully into the problems of docu- 
mentation leaves the Byzantine terminology, 
as applied to the galleries and side-aisles, unneces- 
sarily ambiguous. Having established, on the 
authority of Procopius, that the galleries, accord- 
ing to regular Byzantine usage, were reserved 
for women and called gynaeceum, he says that in 
the tenth century Porphyrogenitus restricts the 
term to the north aisle, although in a preceding 
paragraph the same writer makes it clear that the 
galleries on both sides of the church were still re- 
served for women. Then, on the authority of the 
credulous Anonymous, whom he dates in the 
tenth century instead of later, he goes on to show 
that the word gynaeceum was used to indicate the 
side-aisles of the nave, while at the same period 
(presumably the tenth century?) the triforium 
““was almost always called the catechumena, a 
usage which persisted until the fall of the city in 
1453.” A little further on he records that in 1389, 
according to Ignatius of Smolensk, “all the women 
stand behind silken hangings [in the triforium].” 
It is not made clear how the word catechumena 
was being used and that there is a reference to 
“the golden hangings in the Catechumena above 
the Royal Doors,” which suggests that the cate- 
chumena may have been the gallery above the 
narthex. 

This apparent confusion in terminology might 
have been in part explained if more references 
had been included and the significance of the 
different parts of the church had been more defi- 
nitely related to the ceremonies. The imperial 
portraits in mosaic, recently uncovered on the 
walls of the north gallery, and a description of the 
different types of ceremonies, rituals and synods 
which were held in the “‘Great Church” might 
have thrown some light on the changes in termi- 
nology. In accounting for its origin, its peculiari- 
ties and its unprecedented spatial provisions, 
Professor Swift does not, perhaps, sufficiently 
stress the royal functions and official purposes, 
all attended by great throngs of palace attend- 
ants, which Hagia Sophia was designed to ac- 
commodate. Since the ritual of the church is not 
fully discussed in relation to the design of the 
building, some readers might think from the 
author’s definition of a prothesis that it was only 
a place “‘to receive offerings either in money or in 
kind.” 

The chapter on “Design” comes too early in 
the book, and in it the author withdraws so care- 
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fully behind his excellent presentation of the aes- 
thetic theories of Andreades, Sedlmayr and Zalo- 
ziecky, that it is difficult to distinguish between 
Swift’s ideas and those of the German aestheti- 
cians. A review does not provide space to argue 
the question of the conscious aesthetic intent of 
Anthemius and to discuss whether the non- 
plastic tendencies of Byzantine art in general 
justifiy one in seeing in the exterior of Hagia 
Sophia a powerful “dynamic tactile-plastic, which 
comes into operation above the wall cornices, in 
the powerful bulges and swellings of the vaults 
and half-domes of the superstructure.” It may 
be pointed out, however, that the author, after his 
initial effort to show how the exterior design “‘was 
planned and executed to fulfill a definite purpose 
closely bound with the spatial and optical princi- 
ples which dominate the interior” later advances 
arguments which seem to weaken such an as- 
sertion. 

Strongly influenced at the beginning by the 
aesthetic interpretations of German theories, on 
page 4 Professor Swift writes, “the west facade at 
any rate — perhaps the entire outer wall — was once 
sheathed with a revetment of marble comparable 
in many respects to that within and probably 
resembling the still extant sheathing of St. Mark’s 
at Venice.’ Without debating how much of the 
‘extant sheathing of St. Mark’s is part of the 
original structure, it does seem as if the statement 
about the exterior of Hagia Sophia were contra- 
dicted on page 173, where he writes that, “despite 
the assertion of Anonymous that the outer walls 
of the church were covered with large and valua- 
ble stones, we have but slight grounds for suppos- 
ing that more than a small portion of the west 
facade was ever revetted.” In fact, Swift here 
appears to agree with Salzenburg’s statement that 
only the narthex facing the atrium was sheathed 
with marble. Finally, he withdraws still further 
from his original enthusiasm about the exterior 
when he writes, “that the exterior of Hagia 
Sophia received so little decoration and ornament 
appears less surprising when one realizes how 
closely the church was hedged about by other 
buildings.” 

As a friend and admirer of Professor Swift, the 
reviewer feels that this unconscious change of po- 
sition, coming after the early chapter on “ De- 
sign,” shows that the author would have done 
himself and his years of scholarly study more serv- 
ice if he could at the outset have freed himself 
from his modest admiration of the theories of 
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other writers. All the way through the book he 
conveys to the reader his enthusiastic admiration 
for nearly everything about this remarkable 
building which he considers to have been “the 
culmination of late Imperial design.” Inasmuch 
as the advocates of Oriental inspiration will disa- 
gree with this conclusion, it would have made the 
monograph an even better study if, on his own 
authority and by means of his own arguments, 
the author had more fully sustained his convic- 
tion that Hagia Sophia is “the visible embodi- 
ment of the peculiar relationship then established 
between Christianity and the Roman ideal of 
world dominion.” 

E. BaLpwin Situ. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE VENETIANS IN ATHENS, 1687-1688. From the 
Isror1a of Cristoforo Ivanovich; Gennadeion 
Monographs I: edited by James Morton Paton; 
Pp. xiii+104. Published for the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 
From the point of view of the political historian, 

the Venetian expedition to Athens in 1687 is a 
somewhat insignificant episode in the century- 
long struggle between the Western world and the 
Turks. For the conquest of Athens was merely 
a very temporary success, since the Venetians 
were to evacuate the city after an occupation of 
only six months. But one particular incident in 
this campaign will always claim the attention of 
civilized men. During the siege of Athens, on 
the 26th of September, a Venetian bomb fell 
into the Parthenon and caused the ruin of Ictinus’ 
masterpiece, which up to that time had been 
preserved in almost perfect state. 

On account of its general and perhaps some- 
what sentimental interest, any publication which 
contributes to our knowledge on this topic should 
be welcomed. This is certainly the case with Mr. 
Paton’s monograph, with which the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens initiates a 
new series of publications. Mr. Paton’s book is 
primarily based on a hitherto never used manu- 
script in the Harvard College Library, the [storia 
della Lega Ortodossa contro il Turco, by Cristoforo 
Ivanovich, Canon of San Marco in Venice. In 
the first chapter of his book (pp. 3-8) Mr. Paton 
gives a short biography of Cristoforo Ivanovich, 
a typical Italian letterato of the seventeenth 
century. He was born a Venetian subject, in 
southern Dalmatia in 1628, and had lived in 
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Venice since 1657. For about twenty years he 
served there as a secretary to Leonardo Pesaro, 
Procurator of San Marco, and was eventually 
rewarded with a canonship at San Marco. Author 
of a number of drammi per musica, poems and 
other literary works, Ivanovich became a highly 
esteemed member of the various academies of his 
days. Although Ivanovich “was clearly no poet,” 
as Mr. Paton points out (p. 5), his poetical at- 
tempts were apparently not worse than those of 
most of his contemporary fellow academicians. 
During the last years of his life he worked on the 
Istoria della Lega Ortodossa, which, because of the 
author’s death in December 1688 or January 
1689, covers only the years from 1683 to 1688. 
To judge from the fair copy, which is now in the 
Harvard College Library, “‘this fragment is sub- 
stantially complete for the period covered” 
(p. 7). 

In his second and third chapters Mr. Paton 
prints those parts of Ivanovich’s [storia which are 
concerned respectively with the occupation (pp. 
9-18) and the abandonment of Athens (pp. 19- 
26). There follow four appendices dealing with 
special problems. In the first (pp. 29-31) Mr. 
Paton gives a short biography of one of the foreign 
officers in the Venetian army, Louis de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, Prince de Turenne, a great-nephew 
of Marshall Turenne. The second appendix (pp. 
32-36) deals with Morosini’s treatment of the ἡ 
Turkish garrison of Mistra. In the third (pp. 
37-46) Mr. Paton relates in detail the circum- 
stances of the withdrawal of the Venetian army 
from Athens. Of special interest for the historian 
of Venice is the fourth appendix on “‘ The Opposi- 
tion to Morosini” (pp. 47-55). By basing his 
account mostly on documents in the Medici 
Archives in Florence, Mr. Paton is able to make 
an essential contribution to our knowledge con- 
cerning this “last of the great Venetians.” ! 
These pages are a valuable supplement to the ac- 
counts both of R. Bratti?, who hardly deals with 
Morosini’s later years and of H. Kretschmayr. ὅ 
The rest of the book is taken up by notes to the 
three main chapters and to the appendices. 

Mr. Paton’s book is primarily an edition of 
Ivanovich’s account of the conquest and evacua- 


1C. Diehl, Une république patricienne: Venise. 
Paris, 1918, p. 280. 

2 R. Bratti, “1 nemici di Francesco Morosini,” 
in Archivio V eneto-Tridentino, vii, 1925, pp. 47-66. 

3H. Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig iii, 
Stuttgart, 1934, pp. 348 ff. 
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tion of Athens. Actually, however, it contains 
more. For it is Mr. Paton’s aim to supplement and 
correct Ivanovich’s narrative, “partly from the 
usual printed sources, but especially from un- 
published and . . . largely unexamined manu- 
scripts in Venice and Florence” (p. vii). By under- 
taking this task with great zeal and diligence, Mr. 
Paton has succeeded in presenting new material 
on a topic studied many times before. There is, 
however, a certain disproportion in the organiza- 
tion of this monograph. Its main text consists of 
extracts from Ivanovich’s [storia. This account, 
to be sure, is of a certain interest in itself, because 
it gives, as Mr. Paton says (p. 8), “a fairly com- 
plete and accurate picture of the course of events 
as seen by an intelligent Venetian in the some- 
what uncertain light of official statements.” But 
the [storia is, of course, not a primary source, and, 
because of Ivanovich’s rather “‘easy-going meth- 
ods” in the use of his authorities, it is not even a 
secondary source of great importance, as Mr. 
Paton readily admits (p. 7). Under these circum- 
stances, it is unfortunate that the really significant 
primary sources, both those hitherto known and 
those newly discovered by Mr. Paton in the 
Venetian and Florentine Archives, are hidden 
away, because they are dispersed throughout the 
appendices and especially throughout the notes 
at the end of the book. As Mr. Paton says himself 
in his preface (p. vii), his book “does not attempt 
to tell the whole story of the Venetian occupation 
of Athens, but aims rather at shedding a little 
fresh light on some of its phases.” Within this 
scope Mr. Paton has done a more than adequate 
job, and, since it was the author himself who chose 
this self-limitation, there should be no cavil. 
But this reviewer cannot help feeling regret that 
Mr. Paton did not crown his laborious work with 
a narrative chapter on the conquest of Athens, in 
which to synthesize the various pieces of evidence 
collected and presented by him. With the material 
at his disposal he might have written a really 
new history of the Venetian expedition to Athens. 

For such a history there is a definite need, for 
I do not think that everyone would agree with 
Mr. Paton’s statement that the Comte de La- 
borde’s narrative in his book Athénes aux XVe, 
XVIe et XV IIe siécles, written more than eighty 
years ago, “‘still remains unaltered in essentials” 
(p. 3). De Laborde’s account has been attacked 
frequently and vehemently by noted scholars; 
and certainly there does not exist a uniformity of 
opinion on the episode. This is especially true 
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of the question, which is of particular interest in 
this connection, the detailed circumstances under 
which the Parthenon was destroyed. A discussion 
of the evidence for the solution of this problem 
I hope to present in an independent study, in 
which I shall wish to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to Mr. Paton’s researches. 

THEODOR E. MomMMsEN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Guass VESSELS BEFORE GLass-BLowING, by 
Poul Fossing. Pp. xvi + 150, with 109 figs. in 
text. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1940. 
Dan. Kr. 12-. 

The scarcity of comprehensive books on ancient 
glass is not in keeping with the importance of the 
subject, so that the task performed by the author 
of this work is by no means thankless. He has 
taken as his scope the dozen or so centuries from 
the first use of glass vessels until the blowpipe 
changed the character of the industry; by putting 
aside the whole miscellany of glass objects other 
than receptacles he has brought the subject into 
focus as an historical picture. The difficulties of 
this province are all too familiar to everyone who 
has had to cope with a problem in it, for the vast 
bulk of the material sits undocumented on mu- 
seum shelves. Dr. Fossing has entered this un- 
kempt field, and has managed to clear the ground 
and to erect a framework, secured in its main out- 
lines to dated finds, for the period before the 
blowpipe. 

The material naturally consists for the most 
part of the polychrome unguentaria made over a 
core, which were used as containers by the per- 
fume trade. The author is inclined, in the present 
state of the evidence, to the accepted view that all 
these vases were made in Egypt, noting the possi- 
bility that the industry may have spread to Syria 
in the Hellenistic period. The Greek vase shapes 
of the sixth-century revival could be accounted 
for, he points out, by the Hellenophile tastes of 
Amasis and by the fact that Egyptian cosmetics 
were widely marketed in Greek lands. The book 
is divided into four chronological chapters: before 
the sixth-century revival, sixth and fifth cen- 
turies, fourth and third centuries, and the Hellen- 
istic continuations. Under the last three of these 


_main headings the vases are divided as to shape, 


and again under that as to decoration. The out- 
standing contribution is the survey of dated finds 
for each of the types. The existing evidence has 
been so clarified and made usable that anyone 
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who needs to do so may now classify a given piece 


without expense of time and labor. The bibliogra- 
phy is shared with the reader in the many foot- 
notes. 

Technical studies were not attempted by the 
author, and it is unlikely that a scrutiny of his 
material along these lines would have influenced 
any details of his classification. It might, how- 
ever, have affected one or two observations which 
lie outside his main argument. “‘ White (glass), 
sometimes like mother of pearl” (p. 60) might 
have read simply “white glass,” since the mother- 
of-pearl effect is accidental. On p. 2 he reaffirms 
the theory of Petrie and others that the poly- 
chrome unguentaria were made by wrapping 
heated rods around a sand core, without reference 
to H. E. Winlock’s argument (A Special Exhibi- 
tion of Glass, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1936, 
pp. 2 f.) that these were made not by wrapping 
the core but by dipping it in moulten glass. The 
observer can convince himself that this is at least 
sometimes the case by examining badly weathered 
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pieces. On such pieces the “grain” of the glass is 
exposed by a natural etching process, and it can 
be seen to follow the swirl of the moulten mass as 
it was lifted from the crucible and spun in the air. 

An American reviewer may usefully point out 
that Mrs. Moore is a New York, not a Washing- 
ton, collector, and that the Greau and Charvet 
pieces referred to are in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Such a reviewer is tempted, by the 
attractiveness of the list on p. 138, to offer the 
glass alabastron illustrated on an Athenian pyxis 
(Richter, BMMA., 1940, p. 159, fig. 2) as a new 
accession to it. 

W. E. Calvert translated the book and D. B. 
Harden read the proofs. From the disasters which 
sometimes attend printing in a language foreign 
to the printer, the text is free. There are enough 
illustrations to make the main argument intelligi- 
ble, and they are adequate in quality. 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 
THe Museum or ArT 
New 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
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American Journal of Archaeology 
First Series, Volumes VIII (1893) to XI (1896) inclusive. 
Complete volume only sold .00 per vol. 
Second Series, Volumes 1 (1897) to XVIII (1914) inclusive. 
Complete volume only sold 
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THIS IS GREECE 


A book of photographs published for the benefit of The American School 
Committee for Aid to Greece, Inc. (State department permit no. 399) 


Seventy-five members and friends of the American School of Clas- 


sical Studies at Athens have, by providing the pictures from which 
this selection has been made, helped to make this book, as a part of 


their contribution toward civilian aid to Greece. 


128 pages — 175 photographs, end-leaves and map, printed in gra- 
vure; bound in cloth; 7” x 8”............ Price $2.50 (postpaid) 


Hastings House, Publishers — New York 
On each copy of THIS IS GREECE sold through the Committee one-half 


the purchase price (representing the ordinary royalty and booksellers’ dis- 


count), goes directly to the work of the Committee in Greece. 


Orders may be addressed to Miss Lucy Talcott, American 
School Committee for Aid to Greece, Farmington, Connecticut 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
NEWLY DISCOVERED CAVE PAINTINGS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


IN all ages the course of progress has been thought out by the gifted few; the rate of 
progress has depended on the ability of the many to profit by the achievements of 
the few. Certain gifted men of the Cro-Magnon race somewhere between twenty 
and thirty thousand years ago began to express thoughts in permanent form and in 
a way that the average person of the time could understand. And thus the first 


Fic. 5.— FRAGMENTs OF FrREsco No. 4. ΜΆΜΜΟΤΗ, MAN AND Birp 
(Courtesy of Time Magazine, July 28, 1941) 


chapters in the history of art of all time began to take shape. The beginnings took 
place in the Aurignacian epoch of the Upper Palaeolithic period. They were figures 
incised, or drawn in color on the walls of caverns. Another method was to carve 
figures in the round, out of stone, bone or ivory. For the most part, these figures, 
both portable and stationary, are animal forms, as a rule representing sources of the 
food supply (figs. 1-5). 
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512 GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


It was not until the sixties of the last century that Palaeolithic art began to be 
discovered and understood to any extent. Since then every decade has witnessed 
new and important discoveries of cave art. The chief centers have been France 
and Spain. One of the latest discoveries, and by no means the least, was made in 
September, 1940, near Montignac, valley of the Vézére (Dordogne). This cavern of 
Lascoux and the art depicted on its walls were discovered by some schoolboys, who 
reported the find to their teacher. He in turn notified Professor Henri Breuil, the 
foremost living authority on the subject. The cavern is only a few miles from the 
Abri des Merveilles at Sergeac, where the American School of Prehistoric Research, 
under my direction, carried on excavations for seven seasons. Breuil says the mural 
art of Lascoux cavern represents an early phase of cave art—an earlier phase than 
the mural art of Altamira cavern in northern Spain. If Altamira may be called 
the Sistine Chapel of Magdalenian art, then Lascoux is the Sistine Chapel of 
Aurignacian art (fig. 5). 

Thanks to Time Magazine we are able to reproduce here a few of the many figures 
and groups of figures on the walls of Lascoux cavern. Additional examples may be 
found in Time of July 28, 1941. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
PreuIstoric RESEARCH 
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EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF GEORG STEINDORFF 


NOVEMBER 12, 1941 was the eightieth birthday of Professor Georg Steindorff, the 
senior living student of the late Adolph Erman and oldest member of the “Berlin 
School” of Egyptologists. At a simple birthday ceremony in his North Hollywood, 
California, home (4420 Ponca Avenue) he received a book of more than forty letters 
of tribute and congratulation from his colleagues throughout the world. He ex- 
pressed his intention of attaining the ideal ancient Egyptian old age of 110 years. 
For almost half a century Dr. Steindorff has brought his breadth of scholarship 
and great humanity to the threefold activities of being Professor of Egyptology 
at the University of Leipzig, of directing the Leipzig Agyptologisches Institut, and of 
editing the renowned Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde. Despite 
such heavy responsibilities, he produced the standard Koptische Grammatik. His 
discoveries relating to the vocalization of ancient Egyptian words are now universally 
accepted. His Libyan explorations and his excavations at Giza and in Nubia resulted 
in important archaeological publications. His popular Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonen- 
rewches was widely read in Germany, and will soon appear for the first time in English 
under the title When Egypt Ruled the East. Thousands of travellers to Egypt have 
had their way facilitated enormously by his superb Egyptian Baedeker, which is a 
model of clarity, accuracy and order. Both in Germany and in America Dr. Stein- 
dorff enjoyed a wide lecture audience. It is to be hoped that his unpublished, beauti- 
fully illustrated popular lectures may soon appear in English in printed form. His 


large body of unpublished papers, notes, and manuscripts will be bequeathed to the 
Griffith Archaeological Institute at Oxford University. 

Dr. Steindorff has made important scientific contributions to each specialized 
subdivision of Egyptology, but of equal value has been his warm, sincere interest 
in the lives of all those around him. It is no accident that young and old affectionately 


ςς 


refer to him as “Uncle George,” and it is for his many admiring academic “nieces” 
and “‘nephews” that I have written this brief tribute to a giant from an age all but 
vanished, who combines the rare qualities of gentleman and scholar. 


JAMES HENRY BREASTED, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
Los ANGELES 
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OLD KINGDOM SCULPTURE 


AN ARTICLE by Alexander Scharff of Munich in the last number of the Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology (vol. 26, pp. 41 ff.) provides a challenging interpretation of 
the development of Old Kingdom art in Egypt. Since this is a commendable attempt 
to replace former vague attributions of undated sculpture by an analysis of stylistic 
changes in Dynasties III—VI, it is all the more necessary to examine the evidence 
upon which he has based his conclusions. One great difficulty is that Scharff has 
not had access to much of the material from Giza which is necessary to provide 
a chronological background for Old Kingdom art. It is not possible to gain a com- 
plete picture of that enormous site from Junker’s admirable publications, since 
they deal with only a portion of the field and do not touch upon the important 
royal cemetery east of the First Pyramid. In view of the fact that Dr. Reisner’s first 
volume of the final publication of the Giza Necropolis and my own book on Old 
Kingdom sculpture have been delayed in the press by the war, it seems only fair to 
make available the evidence from Giza which has a bearing upon Scharff’s article. 

In the first place, while agreeing that the Third Dynasty was a period of experi- 
mentation, particularly in architecture, I do not believe that it is fair to say that: 
“the artists of the Third Dynasty made various experiments without achieving a 
definitive style.” This is particularly unfair when the Step Pyramid and Hesy-ra 
reliefs are mentioned in connection with the inlaid paste reliefs of Nefermaat and 
the painted geese of Medum, which certainly belong to the reign of Sneferuw. Those 
reliefs, which can be dated definitely to the reign of Zoser, that is, those from the 
Step Pyramid, the wooden panels of Hesy-ra, and the Heliopolis fragments in Turin, 
all show a very fine low type of relief, similarly slender proportions of the human 
figures and certain peculiarities in the drawing of the hieroglyphs. In fact, the style 
is so definite that it is possible to assign to this general group a small fragment of 
relief in Cairo, published by Borchardt,'! and two fragments from a temple at 
Gebelein (in Turin and Cairo) which may be a little earlier than the others. The 
reliefs of the cruciform chapels at Saqqarah and Medum, which belong to a transi- 
tional period from Dynasty III to Dynasty IV, are in bolder relief, with a greater 
variety of style which might have been better used to illustrate stylistic experiment. 
Even here, though, there is considerable uniformity. It is certainly misleading to 
cite the simultaneous use of reliefs, painting and the paste inlays of Nefermaat to 
show the tentative nature of Third Dynasty art, even had they all been contempo- 
rary. Painting and relief sculpture were used side by side in all periods of Egyptian 
art, and while the Nefermaat inlays were an experiment which was not used again 
for wall reliefs, the cutting of the wall to receive them shows little more variation 
from the usual scheme than do the sunk reliefs that later were used interchangeably 
with ordinary relief. 

Certainly the architects at the time of Zoser were making experiments, translating 
the forms developed in lighter materials into small stone masonry. The fact that 


1 Annales du Service des Antiquités de Egypte xxviii, p. 48. 
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the Hierakonpolis temple of Kha-sekhemuwy, at the end of Dynasty II, was pro- 
vided with a granite door-jamb, carved with scenes in relief ? and that other frag- 
ments of granite reliefs were found both at Hierakonpolis and El Kab,* suggests 
that we have still much to learn about the architecture of the archaic period. It also 
suggests that we should be more cautious in reconstructing the badly damaged 
temples of Dynasty IV along the lines of the Valley Temple of Chephren. They 
may not all have been constructed with the monumental simplicity of its plain 
granite walls and pillars. In fact, fragments recently found in the nearly destroyed 
temple of Cheops show that parts of it were decorated with fine low reliefs of lime- 
stone, while other fragments, re-used at Lisht, are from decorated temples of Cheops 
and Chephren. Certainly it can no longer be said that reliefs were not used in the 
temples of Dynasty IV because architects were learning how to use the intractable 
granite for building. They had found means to carve these hard surfaces with reliefs 
as early as the end of Dynasty II. 

In general, while it is true that the enormous stone masonry of Dynasty IV did 
contribute to a monumental simplicity that contrasts both with the experimental 
limestone forms of Dynasty III and the lighter structures of Dynasty V which em- 
ployed extensive wall reliefs and granite columns shaped into plant forms, this by 
no means presents the whole picture. The use of wall reliefs in the reigns of Cheops 
and Chephren was much more widespread than Scharff assumes. It is true that the 
decoration of the early mastabas at Giza was confined to a slab-stela (carved in very 
low, not “rather high” relief), set in the face of the mastaba, but this was a momen- 
tary digression. The cruciform chapels of Saqqarah and Medum were being deco- 
rated with reliefs in the reigns of Huni and Sneferuw, while the stone-lined niches 
may go back even earlier in Dynasty III. Before the end of the reign of Cheops, a 
number of chapels at Giza were decorated with reliefs. Of these the earliest are 
probably those of Hemiuwn and G 2130 in the Western Cemetery, while the chapel 
of the Queen’s Pyramid G I b, and the chapels of Khufuw-khaf, Ka-wab, Hordedef, 
Ra-bauw-f and Meresankh II in the Eastern Cemetery were probably finished 
before Cheops’ death. The chapels of Ankh-haf, Merytyetes and Nofer are certainly 
not later than the reign of Chephren. I should like to emphasize this point, because 


Scharff states that the decorated inner offering-room and the serdab appear at Giza 
in the reign of Mycerinus. All the above chapels, except those of Nofer and the 


Queen’s pyramid, are interior chapels, while serdabs appear in both the tombs of 
Hemiuwn and Ankh-haf. Scharff is quite correct in noting that the change in style 
between Dynasties IV and V came in the reign of Mycerinus, but this is to be sought 
more in the expansion of both chapel-plan and the subject matter of the reliefs in the 
rock-cut tombs, as well as in technical changes in the carving of reliefs. In fact, we 
have here a transitional period, in which new elements are not so striking as the ex- 
treme conservatism with which the builders of the Giza tombs clung to old forms 
well into the early part of Dynasty V. This makes it very difficult to date a piece of 
sculpture more clearly within a range of time between Mycerinus and Sahura, 
unless there is other evidence beyond that of style. 

The forms of sculpture in the round in Dynasties I and II were not “very crude 

2 JEA. 1934, pl. XXIV. 3 BMMA. November, 1935, fig. 11; Annales vi, p. 239. 
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and badly proportioned,” except when the craftsman was working in stone. The 
ivory figures, such as the little striding king from Abydos,‘ are beautifully carved. 
There is even some fragmentary evidence for large wooden statues of fine workman- 
ship in the royal tombs of the First Dynasty. The tomb of Zer contained part of the 
torso of a large statuette with painted necklaces, while in that of Wedymuw was found 
a fragment of an elaborately worked large wig,® evidently from a life-sized figure. 
These two fragments from Abydos were overlooked by Prof. Ranke when he 
sought to establish the origin of the tomb statue in Lower Egypt.® Slight as is this 
evidence, it shows that it is dangerous to assume that large wooden statues first 
appeared in Dynasty V. The makers of the statues of Kha-sekhem and Zoser had 
nearly mastered the carving of stone, although the forms of the private statues re- 
mained heavy and clumsy until early in Dynasty IV. It is not correct to draw an in- 
ference from the absence of serdabs (which do occur, although infrequently) that 
there were no private statues of the reigns of Cheops and Chephren. The statue of 
Hemiuwn (found in a serdab) is the only completely preserved statue found at Giza 
of the reign of Cheops, but it is very probable that the statues of Ra-hotep and 
Nofret from Medum belong to this time, and the bust of Prince Ankh-haf is dated 
to the reign of Chephren. The chapel of Cheops’ son, Prince Ka-wab, contained many 
fragments of hard stone statues, including three figures of the prince as a seated 
scribe. Another son of Cheops, Prince Khufuw-khaf, had at least two diorite statues, 
while a headless statue of a vizier, found in the Eastern Cemetery, is probably not 
far from these in date. The chapels of Ka-wab and Min-khaf had rows of open niches 
that must once have contained statues, and in an early tomb in the Western Ceme- 
tery (G 1205) a plastered base, with a low ramp leading to it, was evidently intended 
to hold a statue. 

There seems to be a greater variety of statue forms in the reign of Mycerinus. I 
am inclined to think that this is because so many more statues of Mycerinus are 
preserved than those of his predecessors, rather than that the types were invented 
in his reign. Scharff admits that the small figure of the queen, squatting at the feet 
of a seated statue of Radedef, forms a sort of group, but would have the true group- 
ing of figures begin with Mycerinus. He has overlooked a broken figure of Chephren 
seated with the Goddess Bast (Cairo, no. 11), that is, of course, earlier. The Radedef 
statue is rather an awkward example to cite, because it anticipates a statue group of 
Dynasty V, rather than Dynasty IV. While it is surprising to find this group so 
early, it is hardly a good transitional step toward the ordinary grouped figures. In 
stating that grouped private statues should not be assigned to Dynasty IV, Scharff 
may be right, if he is referring to a stylistic division of time ending with the reign of 
Chephren, that is, including all statues of the time of Mycerinus and after, with 
those of Dynasty V. This terminology is misleading when he refers to the pair 
statuette of Hetep-heres IT and her daughter as work of Dynasty V, for we are not 
sure whether he realizes that it belongs to the reign of Shepseskaf, within Dynasty IV. 

As for the sculpture of Dynasty V, it is certainly curious that there are very few 
statues of kings and that these are all small and mostly of poor quality. Scharff 


4 JEA. 1931, p. 65. 5 Petrie, Royal Tombs ii, pls. XII and XL. 
6 Ranke, “The Origin of the Egyptian Tomb Statue,” Harvard Theological Review, Jan., 1935. 
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rightly excepts the splendid colossal head of Weserkaf from this general statement, 
but he forgets the fine statue of Sahura, accompanied by a personification of the 
Coptos Nome in the Metropolitan Museum,’ which, although small and lacking 
something of the quality of similar figures of Dynasty IV, is nevertheless much better 
than the other Fifth Dynasty royal statues in Cairo. It is not quite true, either, that 
“the pyramid-temples and the Sun-temple of the Fifth Dynasty were very carefully 
excavated and yet did not yield a single statue of a king.” A beautifully worked 
alabaster fragment of the mouth and chin of a life-sized head was found in the Sun- 
temple of Weserkaf,* while fragments of a seated figure of Sahura, as well as part of a 
sphinx, were found at Abusir in the king’s pyramid temple.* There was, admittedly, 
no sculpture found in the temple of Neferirkara, while that of Ne-user-ra and his 
Sun-temple at Abu-Gurob produced only the famous lion water-spouts, and a lime- 
stone statue of a bound captive. 

It would be easier to understand the sculpture of Dynasty V, if Scharff had at- 
tempted to distinguish between the very fine large private statues which are found 
almost entirely in the early part of the Dynasty and the smaller pieces which charac- 
terize the latter part of the period. One should not speak of the statues of Ranofer 
and Thiy in the same breath. The latter is the only large piece of the later period, 
dating as it does at the very earliest to the reign of Isesy, and shows a greater 
simplification of the surfaces and harsher modelling than do the splendid Ranofer 
figures of the early part of the Dynasty. Likewise, while it is certainly true that the 
center of importance had shifted from Giza to Saqqarah in Dynasty V, the com- 
parative quality of the statues from the two sites is dependent upon individual cir- 
cumstances. It is something of an exaggeration to say that the better statues were 
made for Saqqarah and only second-rate ones for Giza. In the first half of the Dy- . 
nasty, at least, a good many important people were buried at Giza, for one reason 
or another, and the statues of Khnum-baf (he had about fifty of various materials) 
compare favorably with the Saqqarah statues of early Dynasty V. The Giza exam- 
ple, which Scharff has cited to compare with an undoubtedly fine Saqqarah piece, is 
characteristic of the poorest work at Giza and could be matched for clumsiness at 
Saqqarah (for example, Borchardt, Statuen, nos. 129, 130). Scharff is right in 
emphasizing that bad work occurs beside good in Dynasty V and that poorness of 
workmanship need not necessarily mean that a statue should be assigned to a date 
late in Dynasty VI. 

I am entirely in agreement with the dating to early Dynasty V of certain famous 
statues, such as the Sheikh el-Beled, the Louvre Scribe and the Ranofer statues, 
but I should like to emphasize again the fact that these are characteristic of the early 
part of the period, continuing in the great tradition of Dynasty IV. Scharff is quite 
right also in pointing out the increased variety of statue types of the Fifth Dynasty, 
although the Ka-wab figures mentioned above, as well as the statues of the sons of 
Radedef and that of Prince Khuwnera, make it plain that the scribe’s statue was al- 
ready known in Dynasty IV. The servant figures also begin at the end of Dynasty 
IV with the cooking and slaughtering figures found in the tomb of Meresankh ITI. 


7 BMMA. June, 1920, p. 128. 8 Borchardt, Grabdenkmal Kénigs Sahu-ré i, fig. 197. 
L.c., fig. 142. 
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I object to the statement that the Fifth Dynasty was the culminating period of 
Old Kingdom art. It was a period when the arts and crafts spread to a surprising 
degree. Even moderately well-to-do people could afford small statues of good 
quality, and could have their chapels decorated with well-cut reliefs. The facility 
gained by the numerous craftsmen, trained in the great schools of Dynasty IV, 
enabled the kings of Dynasty V to decorate larger wall surfaces with reliefs than 
before. The same facility appears in the working of granite into columns for the 
temples. But this technical skill had been gained in the preceding Dynasty, and ex- 
cept perhaps in the working of these granite columns, there is no important advance. 
In fact, the reliefs and statues both show a certain falling off in quality. What the 
Fifth Dynasty really contributed was an expansion of subject matter in the wall 
scenes, a liveliness and variety. Architecture and wall decorations show a lighter, 
more pleasing quality, which is matched by a greater variety in statue forms. This 
was to increase in the Sixth Dynasty, when an even livelier action appears in the 
figures of the reliefs, and, as Scharff points out, a less rigid, more asymmetrical 
treatment in the attitudes of the statues. The Sixth Dynasty has, as far as we know, 
left little large sculpture, except in wood, and, except for the reliefs of the tombs of 
the Tety Pyramid Cemetery and in the temple of Pepy II, a great deal of work in 
relief which is diminishing in technical quality. I should like to remark, though, 
that the use of mud-brick in the mastabas of Dynasty VI is not necessarily a sign 
of decline, as Scharff would infer. It was used for small mastabas throughout the Old 
Kingdcm at both Giza and Saqqarah, as well as for some very large tombs, such as 
that of the Sheikh el-Beled in early Dynasty V. 

While most of the above objections are to matters of detail within a framework of 
development with which I am largely in agreement, there are two important points 
in Scharff’s argument to which I am fundamentally opposed. These have to do with 
the way in which statues were placed in temples and tombs, and the denial of por- 
traiture in Old Kingdom statues. In his first paragraph Scharff states: 

“‘Every Egyptian statue of a man has a religious aspect; not a single one has been made to be ad- 
mired by living men. Every statue was a tomb-statue, with special functions in the cult of the dead, 
or, if it was the statue of a king, it was set up in the semi-darkness of a temple hall. Statues of kings 
set up in full daylight, for instance, in front of a temple pylon, are not known to me before the Middle 
Kingdom. In the time of the Pyramids the statue was, withdrawn from the eyes of men as far as pos- 
sible, in the so-called mastabah-tombs, by setting it up in the statue-room, generally called the serdab, 
which had no door at all and no connexion with the cult-room save through a slit in the wall, and not 
even that in all the tombs. Only here and there the tomb-statue stands in the cult-room itself; examples 
are mostly of the Sixth Dynasty, where, for instance, in the huge tomb of Mereruka, the statue forms 
part of the false-door. This is a form of emancipation which we shall remark elsewhere in connexion 
with the Sixth Dynasty.” 


While it is naturally true that statues had a religious aspect, and also special 
functions, either in the cult of the dead, or in the cult of some god, it is going beyond 
the point where we have certain knowledge to suggest that there was no thought of 
their being admired by men. That most statues were concealed from view in statue 
chambers is, of course, a fact, but they were placed there not to hide them from the 
eyes of men, but to protect them from the chance or deliberate harm that they 
might (and did) receive when they were exposed to view. In fact, it is not unlikely 
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that the origin of the closed statue chamber was due to the damage which was 
known to have been caused to statues standing in the open rooms of the chapel. 
That many statues did so stand, and that it was not a feature peculiar to Dynasty 
VI, can be proved. 

As early as Dynasty III a statue of Zoser was placed in a serdab in the temple at 
the Step Pyramid, but in the same temple a statue of the king, accompanied by 
princesses or goddesses, stood in a small room with an open door.'® The statue of the 
king, which bore the name of his Vizier, Im-hotep, seems also to have stood unpro- 
tected in the entrance colonnade," while fragments of a very large statue of the 
king," a much earlier colossal statue than that of Weserkaf, cited by Scharff, sug- 
gest that this probably stood in an open court. The statues of the king in the form 
of Ptah apparently were attached in some way openly to the architecture," probably 
as were those of Chephren, restored by Hélscher in the court of his pyramid temple. 
The bust of Prince Ankh-haf (fig. 1) probably stood on a low mud platform, in an 
open room of his exterior chapel," while the platform in G 1205 and the niches in the 
chapels of Ka-wab and Min-khaf imply the placing of other statues of Dynasty IV 
openly in the chapel. The niches of Ka-wab probably suggested the cutting of figures 
of scribes in the niches of the rock-cut tomb of Meresankh III, toward the end of 
Dynasty IV, while figures of the queen and her mother were also carved on the walls 
of this chapel.” Similar rock-cut statues were cofamon throughout Dynasty V at 
Giza and preceded by a long time the statue of Mereruka, mentioned by Scharff. 

Prof. Capart has shown 16 that two groups of famous statues of early Dynasty V 
stood exposed in brick exterior chapels at Saqqarah. The two limestone statues of 
Ranofer stood against the wall of the chapel, facing the entrance, while a seated 
figure of the wife was set against the adjoining wall. The wooden statue of the Sheikh. 
el-Beled stood in a similar position, in a recess of the wall, which probably also con- 
tained a statue of the wife and another wooden male statue. At Giza the granite 
pair statue of Nefer-ked was found in position against the back wall of a portico in 
the Fifth Dynasty tomb G 1152, while the seated figure of Akhet-mery-nesuwt stood 
in the offering niche of his chapel. A pair of seated statues was even found flanking 
the entrance of the chapel G 7152, while the same disposition of seated statues oc- 
curred at the entrance to the portico of the Seshem-nofer complex of Dynasty VI." 
These would form a close parallel to royal statues placed in front of temple pylons 
and were certainly in the open air. 

Even though the temple rooms were dimly lighted, many statues were certainly 
plainly in view to the visitor. In addition to the Chephren, Radedef and Mycerinus 
examples, might be cited the statues of the sons and daughters of Radedef, found 
apparently in place in a columned room of their father’s temple. The head of the 
Weserkaf colossus is so large 18 that the statue probably stood in a courtyard, and 
the same might be suggested for the large alabaster seated figure of Mycerinus and 
the fragmentary figure of Zoser. A colossal statue of Queen Kha-merer-nebty I "9 


10 Firth and Quibell, The Step Pyramid, pl. 63. u [.c., pl. 58. 2 7,.6.. pl. 95, no. 17. 
13 pl. 66. 4 BMFA, xxxvii, p. 43. 16 BMF A. xxv, no. 151. 16 JEA. vi, pp. 225 ff. 
17 Junker, Vorbericht, May, 1929, Abb. 3, Taf. VI. 18 Annales xxix, p. 64. 

19 Annales x, p. 41. 


Fig. 1.—Bust or Prince ANKH-HAF, Boston 
(Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 
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was placed in an open room of her rock-cut chapel, facing a sort of court. It should 
be pointed out that, at least in the temples of Dynasties V and VI, statues were not 
only placed around the walls of temple rooms and in closed serdabs, but also in 
statue niches, in a special room on the axis of the temple. These niches were pre- 
sumably closed by wooden doors that could be opened for the ceremonies in front of 
the statue. These statue niches are not unlike those of Ka-wab and Min-khaf, and 
they are imitated exactly in the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir, where they are 
even approached by little ramps like those in front of the niches in the temples. 
Even if it could be definitely asserted that the sculptor never considered the admira- 
tion that the above-mentioned statues would call forth in the visitors who saw them, 
there can be no doubt that the Great Sphinx of Giza was intended to be seen and to 
inspire awe in the beholder. 

The serdab in the Zoser temple is the earliest closed statue chamber known, but 
there are several early examples in the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah such as that 
in the tomb of Kha-bauw-sokar. That of Methen is probably a little later, while 
the cruciform chapel of Ra-hotep at Medum had been blocked up to form a serdab, 
after the famous seated figures of the prince and his wife were placed there. Although 
the serdab is infrequent at Giza in Dynasty IV, it cannot be said that before the 
reign of Mycerinus: “Just as we found no room for reliefs in the mastabas and 
temples, so we do not find statue rooms in them.” The tombs of Hemiuwn (reign of 
Cheops) and Ankh-haf (reign of Chephren) had large interior chapels decorated with 
reliefs and both contained serdabs. The statue chamber did not become very com- 
mon at Giza even late in Dynasty IV. The serdab in the tomb of Duwanera (G 5110) 
was probably of the reign of Mycerinus, while the elaborate arrangement in which 
statue cubicles surround a panelled room in the exterior chapel of G 5080 is dated 
by the sealing of Shepseskaf in the burial of the owner Seshem-nofer. The serdabs in 
G 2150, G 2155 and G 4940 are not much later, if not contemporary with G 5080. 
It would seem that the more frequent use of closed statue chambers in Dynasty V 
was designed, as I have suggested, to provide greater protection for statues which 
had hitherto stood in the open rooms of the chapel. Elaborate provision for statues 
was made in the first half of Dynasty V at Giza—in the chapel of Seshem-nofer 
(G 5170) which imitated that of his father (G 5080), in the separate structures which 
flanked the front of Khnum-baf’s tomb, and in the many large statue chambers of 
Selim Hassan’s Ra-wer complex. But we have seen that in two tombs of this time 
at Saqqarah the large statues of Ka-aper (the Sheikh el-Beled) and Ranofer stood in 
the chapel. 

Scharff recapitulates the theories concerning Egyptian portraiture, which he had 
expressed earlier, in an article in Antiquity (June, 1937, pp. 174 ff.) and in the Archiv 
fiir Kulturgeschichte (xxix, pp. 1-38). These are, roughly, that Egyptian sculpture 
is completely impersonal and that “the ancient Egyptians had no idea of what we 
call a real portrait of a person.”” He adds that Egyptian art was produced by work- 
shops and that the Egyptian artist remains anonymous. That the last is largely true 
cannot be denied. We can never hope to identify the style of an individual artist, 
but can speak only of the styles of different schools or groups of craftsmen. Never- 
theless, the influence of certain gifted individuals must have determined the styles 
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of these different schools and the fact that a good many names of craftsmen can be 
collected from Old Kingdom reliefs suggests that these men did not desire to remain 
entirely anonymous. In citing one of these, the sculptor Ni-ankh-ptah, in the chapel 
of Ptah-hotep, Scharff has chosen an unfortunate example. The wall on which the 
little figure of this man occurs is perhaps the only case where the individuality of 
the carving makes one wonder if we do not have here the definite influence of Ni- 
ankh-ptah himself.2° Again, in the royal sculpture of Dynasty IV there are two 
pronounced trends in the representation of the human figure which led Dr. Reisner 
in Mycerinus to speak of the work of Sculptors A and B. I believe that there can be 
no doubt that the influence of two great master sculptors produced two schools of 
sculpture, although these men will probably always remain unknown. The origin 
of the first style may go back as early as the reign of Sneferuw, while that of the 
second begins perhaps in that of Radedef, earlier than Dr. Reisner believed at the 
time he first suggested the existence of the two schools. 

Scharff states even more explicitly: 

“Returning to the question of portrait-sculpture in our sense, I do not deny that this exists in 
Egyptian art. Its appearance, however, always coincides with a noticeable effort to break the bonds of 
convention, as we see in the Twelfth Dynasty, in the art of Tell el-- Amarnah, or in the late period, when 
Greek art was already knocking at the door of Egypt. But within the Pyramid Age, with which I am 
here dealing, I cannot see any piece of real portrait-sculpture. That a statement like this is not deroga- 
tory will now, I hope, be understood without further explanation.” 


Scharff’s Journal article was delivered as a lecture in London in 1938, but we have 
a later formulation of his ideas in the Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, which appeared 
in 1939. There, in remarking that there.is no true portrait-sculpture in the Old 
Kingdom, although the Louvre Scribe and the head of the small statue in the Pepy I 
copper group approach this most closely, he adds a footnote which would seem to 
be a step toward altering his former view. He admits in this that the limestone 
reserve-heads from Giza might be portraits and expresses astonishment at the real- 
ism of the Boston Ankh-haf bust (fig. 1), which had recently come to his attention. 
Even in stating this there is some inconsistency, for he points out that the reserve- 
heads belong to a remarkable type which falls outside the ordinary category of 
Egyptian sculpture. But since he did not believe that statues were placed in the 
early Giza tombs, and since the royal statues are all destroyed, these heads, however 
unusual their form, constituted for him the only sculpture that existed from the 
reign of Cheops. Since he admits the portraiture in these, it would then follow that 
all the sculpture preserved from the reign of Cheops represented the real portraiture 
denied by him as existing in the Old Kingdom. This is, of course, quibbling, because 
we know that other sculpture did exist in the reign of Cheops. I do find it remarkable, 
though, that if Scharff recognizes qualities of portraiture in the reserve-heads, he 
did not see it in the statue of Hemiuwn, a contemporary statue which bears the 
closest stylistic resemblance to the portrait heads and shows the sculptor working in 
an equally realistic manner. With the reserve-heads and the statue of Hemiuwn in 
mind, as well as the royal sculpture of Radedef, Chephren and Mycerinus (figs. 2-3), 
the realism of the Ankh-haf bust, remarkable as it is, need not have been so aston- 
20 Wreszinski, Aflas iii, pls. 15-18. 
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ishing. Actually, the difference between the Ankh-haf bust and the Louvre Scribe, 
which Scharff considers the most important masterpiece of the Old Kingdom, is not 
so much in the degree of realism involved, but rather in a slight falling off in tech- 
nical excellence in the Louvre statue. 

I should like to say at once that there is unquestionably a type to which by far 
the greater number of works of a given period conform. Whether one calls this a 
“Zeitportrit,” as Scharff does, or whether one speaks of an ideal type of beauty 
which was admired by the people of a given time, or simply refers to the style of a 
period, does not matter. I quite agree that the chief difference between the seated 
statue of Zoser and the diorite Chephren results from the change in style from 
Dynasty III to Dynasty IV and not from the personality of the man portrayed. That 
it is difficult to distinguish the difference between heads of Tuthmosis ΠῚ and 
Hatshepsut which conform to a conventional X VIIIth-Dynasty type is naturally to 
be admitted. But the realistic portraits of Sesotris ΠῚ and Amenemhat III express 
no less the period to which they belong, and in a sense represent a type of their own, 
although a less conventional one, inspired by the personalities of the men themselves. 
The characters of these two kings express particularly well the time in which they 
lived. The bitterness and pessimism which appears in their faces, as well as a hard 
ruthlessness, are equally well expressed in the literature of the Middle Kingdom. 
What is more, these characteristics are not limited to these two men alone, but ap- 
pear in the faces of earlier kings of the Dynasty. Moreover, the art of the court in 
Dynasty XII did not show a general tendency to break with the bonds of conven- 
tion. In fact, it showed the opposite tendency of perfecting and co-ordinating the 
much more diversified forms of Dynasty XI. It is only in the wall decorations of 


private tombs that a certain localism remains as a heritage from the preceding 
Dynasty. The realistic tendencies which appear in such tombs as those at Beni 
Hasan, as well as in some of the royal sculpture, are conspicuously absent in most of 


the private statues, which are even more conventional than the smaller pieces of the 
Old Kingdom. I would see in the portraits of Sesostris ΠῚ and Amenemhat III a 
naturalistic impulse which actuated really great sculptors who were working within 
the established framework of the style of the period. This was possible of achievement 
in any period of Egyptian art and is certainly not to be denied to the Old Kingdom. 

Although the Tell el-Amarna period seems to me a better choice than the Middle 
Kingdom or the Late Period as a time when art in all its forms broke the bounds of 
convention, there is as much mannered convention in the new forms as there is 
naturalism. While the extreme treatment of some statues of Akhenaten is different 
from the more traditional Egyptian type, which Scharff rightly recognizes in the 
Louvre seated statue of the king, it is none the less stylized. The number of pieces 
which could be classed as credible portraits is really quite small, when those which 
simply represent the ideal of the bizarre taste of the time are set aside. The amaz- 
ingly realistic heads of plaster are difficult to classify if we cannot be sure to what ex- 
tent they are made from casts of the actual face of a person. Although this in no way 
detracts from our pleasure in looking at them, or the value which they have in bring- 
ing before us so vividly the people of Akhenaten’s court, they are doubtful evidence 
in arguing the realism of the sculpture of the time. As casts they would find a paral- 
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lel in the plaster mask from the Tety Pyramid Temple, a mould made over an actual 
face, or even the Old Kingdom plaster masks which were modelled over the wrapped 
features of the mummy. The Tety mask would suggest that such a custom was by 
no means limited to the Amarna period. 

The presence or absence of portraiture in a piece of sculpture has nothing to do 
with its quality as a work of art, as Scharff rightly points out. But its presence in 
some of the finest examples of Old Kingdom sculpture has always been so univer- 
sally accepted, that Scharff’s denial of its existence rather naturally evokes sur- 
prised protest. That the ownership of an Egyptian statue was largely established by 
writing the name on the base of the statue is an important fact. In small statues 
the name had to serve for the identification of the statue with the owner, but I can 
find no evidence that would make one think that the owner would not prefer to have 
the statue look like him, that is, within the boundaries of what he expected a statue 
to look like, to begin with, and providing he had obtained the services of a sculptor 
who was capable of achieving this. None of the reserve-heads placed in the Giza 
burial chambers had names inscribed upon them. In fact, there was no conventional 
place to inscribe a name on a head, nor was there on the bust of Prince Ankh-haf. 
Since two of the heads were sometimes placed in the same chamber, as in the case of 
Merytyetes and her husband, or the prince of G 4440 and his negroid wife (figs. 
4—5), there would be a natural reason for the sculptor to differentiate the two as 
much as he could. This would be a perfectly simple and logical impetus toward 
portraiture. The heads themselves show that this was realized, as even Scharff 
admits. I see no reason why a similar desire should not have impelled the making 
of other portrait statues. 

Although portraiture is usually not to be expected in the reliefs, any more thar 
it is in small private statues, there are a few outstanding exceptions. Also certain 
peculiarities in the structure of the body are occasionally observed in reliefs, as they 
are in a few statuettes which represent dwarfs, or the hump-backed wooden figure 
from Saqqarah.”' These usually occur only in the minor figures of the wall scenes, but 
Seneb is shown as a dwarf both in his statuette and in the reliefs of his offering 
niche.” Just as the Sheikh el-Beled is shown as a fat elderly man, the chief figure in 
reliefs is sometimes given a portly figure. Good examples are the figure of Khufuw- 
khaf, on the facade of his chapel, or the father of Meresankh ITI, Prince Ka-wab, 
but there are others. It became customary in Dynasty VI to show the owner as a 
young man on one of the entrance door-jambs, and as a fat man on the opposite side 
of the door, as in the chapel of Yeduw at Giza. It should be remembered that it was 
difficult for the sculptor to represent facial peculiarities with the conventions at his 
disposal. The placing of an eye seen in front view on a profile face hampered him 
considerably. It was only when the man portrayed had a prominent nose, or unusual 
structure of the forehead, chin or lips that an individual character could be given 
to the face. In a few cases where this occurred we are fortunate in being able to 
compare a statue of a man with his portrait in relief. 

The earliest of such comparisons which can be made is between the statue of 
Zoser and the reliefs from the Step Pyramid precinct. The resemblance seems to me 

2 Annales 1938, pl. XX XVII. * Junker, Vorbericht, April, 1927, pls. II-V. 
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Fic. 6.—REsERVE Heap or Norer, Boston 
(Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 


Fic. 7. -- RELIEF Door-JAMB ΟΕ Norer, Boston 
(Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 
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to be striking, and while there is also a similarity to the face of Sa-nekht in the Wady 
Maghara rock carving, this could be due to the close relationship between two men 
of the same family.”* I think that it is possible to say that there are here personal 
peculiarities which stand out against a background of the general style of the period. 
This style is reflected not only in the Zoser sculpture and the reliefs of Hesy-ra 
(who is differentiated from the others by a peculiarly narrow skull in one of his 
standing figures), *4 but also in the somewhat later sculpture of Kha-bauw-sokar, 
Hathor-nefer-hetep and Akhet-a’a, as well as the statues of Neset in the Louvre, 
the Turin princess and the standing archaic statue in Brussels. I have discussed this 
whole subject at greater length in a book still in the press,* where it has been possible 
to illustrate the material more fully. Since there has been little attempt to divide up 
the sculpture of the Old Kingdom into groups that belong together stylistically, 
this was something of a pioneer effort. Nevertheless, I believe there are grounds for 
such a grouping of Third-Dynasty material as I have suggested above. 

There can be little question, I think, of the resemblance between the reserve-head 
of Nofer, fig. 6, and the relief on his chapel door-jamb, fig. 7. Attention was long ago 
called to this. I find the similarity between the relief fragment in Boston and the 
head of the Hildesheim statue of Hemiuwn almost as striking.** The shape of the 
forehead and nose, as well as the modelling of the chin and lips, are alike in both 
heads. Scharff does not see this resemblance, but he need not doubt that the Boston 
fragment came from the chapel of Hemiuwn. Steindorff’s attribution was not based 
alone on the resemblance of the head in relief to the Hildesheim statue. The Boston 
relief was found with other fragments, one of which bore the prince’s name, while 
others had titles employed by Hemiuwn in the reliefs published by Junker. These 
pieces were found in the limestone débris not far south of the tomb, where the 
plunderers had dragged the fine stone from the chapel to burn for lime. Even if the 
name of the prince had not been found on one of these fragments, there could have 
been little doubt that they came from his tomb. They are carved in low relief of such 
exceptional quality that, besides the nearby tomb of Hemiuwn, there is perhaps only 
one other chapel in the Western Cemetery, and only two of slightly later date in the 
Eastern Cemetery, from which they could have come. Nothing else compares with 
these reliefs in quality, except the slab-stelae, the rare royal reliefs of Dynasty IV 
and those of Weserkaf and Sahura in Dynasty V. Finally, I should like to mention a 
portrait in relief in the Brooklyn Museum from the Collection of the New York 
Historical Society. It was published some time ago by Mrs. Caroline Ransom 
Williams who first recognized its unusual realism.?’ Rare as are these examples, it 
seems to me that they add sufficient support to the evidence from the statues to 
make one realize that the sculptors of the Old Kingdom were often guided by a de- 
sire to make their statues resemble the people portrayed by them. 


23 See Annales xxviii, pp. 43 ff. and Petrie, Researches in Sinai, pl. 48. 

24 Quibell, The Tomb of Hesy, pl. XXTX, 2. 

% A History of Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom, pp. 301-304. 
36 Steindorff, Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache 73, p. 120. 

27 Bulletin of the New York Historical Society April, 1918, pp. 14 ff. 
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A TRAGIC CHORUS ON A VASE OF 475 B.C. 
PLATE XIV 


GisELA Ricuter, in her admirable catalogue of red-figured vases in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, has left very few problems connected with these vases to 
be solved by others, and if so, then she has pointed them out herself. One of these is 
connected with the fine cup by the Briseis Painter No. 27.74, which she rightly 
dates in the decade 480-470.: The problem on this vase is the conspicuous piece 
of wooden furniture in the interior (pl. XIV B). She refutes the explanation given it 
by Delbriick and Pollak that it is an alabastotheke, a cupboard for alabastra. Such 
cupboards did not exist in this early period and the objects inserted above the 
circles are too small for alabastra. Their irregular-shaped contours are due, accord- 
ing to Miss Richter, to irregularities in applying the glaze. The man standing next 
to the “furniture” is rightly explained by her as being a trainer, to which the 
rod in the shape of a forked stick in his left hand testifies. She combines him, 
naturally, with the boys represented on the outside of the kylix (pl. XIV A and C): 
there are eight boys, two on each side of the two flute-players represented in the 
center of each side of the kylix. Behind the flute-players is a very conspicuous 
colonnade. It fills one whole side and more than half of the other side, up to the 
space behind the bearded flute-player (pl. XIV C), who seems to step out of it. Five 
columns and sixteen mutules are represented. The Doric columns are fluted and 
put on high bases. Their capitals are very broad and the abacus is about double the 
breadth of the echinus.? G. Richter explains the colonnade as a palaestra and the 
boys as modest boys listening to music in the intermission between the more serious. 
work of athletic exercises. 

There are two objections to this explanation, although it seems correct at first 
glance. The boys are neither athletes in a palaestra, nor schoolboys. They are not 
children, but grown young men, of the same size as the flute-players. When we com- 
pare the Berlin Duris vase, of about 480 B.c.,* the boys, not only the seated one, but 
also the three standing ones, are smaller than their teachers and the seated fathers 
or pedagogues. This vase is dated about 480, i.e., the time when Sophocles was a 
boy of sixteen and led the chorus of victory for Salamis, singing and dancing as 
the leader (Exarchos).‘ Furthermore, the boys on the vase by the Briseis Painter 
are not only listening, but singing. They lift their heads as does the boy singing to 
the flute-playing teacher on the Duris vase. This movement of the head signifies 
singing as early as the period of the prehistoric harp-players of Thera,’ and on 
many vases. Sometimes the mouth is slightly opened, as it is on the Briseis vase in 

1 Richter and Hall, Metropolitan Museum, Red-figured Athenian Vases, pp. 71 f. No. 51, pls. 47-48. 

2 Similar columns, reminding one of wooden structures, are sometimes seen in pictures of fountains: 
Orlandos, ’Eo. 1916, pp. 94 ff., 103 ff., figs. 19-21, 25-27. 

3 Berlin No. 2285: FR. iii, pp. 87 ff., pl. 186; Pfuhl, MuZ., fig. 468; Hoppin, A Handbook of Red-figured 
Vases i, p. 214 f.; Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater, pp. 3 f., fig. 6. 

4R. Flickinger, The Greek Theater, pp. 6 f.; Bieber, op. cit., pp. 7, 28, 149. 


5 Bossert, Altkreta, fig. 120 a—b; second edition, figs. 16-20. Valentin Miiller, Friihgriechische Plastik, 
p. 14, Taf. I, 24. 
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the case of the two boys standing opposite the bearded flute-player (pl. XIV C). 
The same is true of the lyre-playing and singing Dionysos on the Brygos vase in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (fig. 1) δ and of the satyrs singing to the accom- 
paniment of the cithara opposite a flute-player on the vase by Polion in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum (fig. 2).7 The flute-player here and in other cases* has a 
long-sleeved dress with rosette pattern, as has the one on the Briseis vase. The best 
known example of the flute-player’s richly decorated, long, flowing robe is that of 
Pronomos on the vase at Naples depicting a satyr play (fig. 3).° This is the cheiro- 
dotos chiton, introduced by Aeschylus in the theater (Vita, 14). It was given not 
only to the actors, but also to the im- 
portant flute-players, who as accom- 
panists of the chorus were in the 
orchestra all the time.'® The chorus 
parts were, in the period of the Briseis 
Painter, more important than the dia- 
logue parts. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that the musicians were 
dressed in the same solemn fashion as 
the actors. Pronomos on the Naples 
vase (fig. 3) still has a place of honor 
in the center of the lower row of figures. 

The deduction we can make from 
these facts is that the flute-players on 
the Briseis vase are accompanying a 
chorus of young men, trained for some 
public performance. I believe it is a 
tragic chorus. It cannot be a satyr 
chorus, as it has not the satyr costume, 
so clearly indicated on the Pronomos vase (fig. 3). It could not be a comic chorus, as 
comedy had not yet an artistic shape" and the chorus usually wore animal masks." 


Fic. 1.—Cup sy THE BryGos BIBLIO- 
THEQUE NATIONALE, Paris 


6 Hartwig, Meisterschalen, pl. 32; Pfuhl, op. cit., i, pp. 459 ff.; iii, fig. 426; Bieber, op. cit., pp. 8 ff., 
fig. 11. 7G. Richter, op. cit., pp. 195 f., No. 155, pl. 155; Bieber, op. cit., pp. 6 ff., fig. 9. 

8 Other examples: Bieber, in JdI. xxxii, 1917, p. 67 f. and AM. xxxvi, 1911, pp. 269 ff., pl. XTIT= 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, p. 153, fig. 13; Flickinger, op. cit., p. 25 f., 
figs. 5-6. 

° FR., pls. 143-4. Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 152 f., fig. 11; Pfuhl, op. cit. ii, p. 590 f.; iii, fig. 
575; Bieber, op. cit., p. 14 f., fig. 20. 

10 Athenaeus xiv, p. 617 b.: Πρατίνας δὲ ὁ Φλιάσίος αὐλητῶν καὶ χορευτῶν μισθοφόρων κατεχόντων 
τὰς ὀρχήστρας, ἀγανακτήσας ἐπὶ τῷ τοὺς αὐλητὰς μὴ ξυναυλεῖν τοῖς χοροῖς, καθάπερ ἦν πάτριον, 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς χοροὺς ξυνάδειν τοῖς αὐληταῖς cf. Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 98 ff., 51, 
72 f., 78; Flickinger, op. cit., pp. 154 ff. 

11 E. Capps, Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysia (University of Chicago Decennial Publi- 
cations vi, pp. 9 ff., 266 ff.) and Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 286 ff. assume a victory of Chionides 
ca. 487 B.c. and of Magnes in 472 B.c. But the fact that Pericles was choregus for Magnes seems to 
indicate a later date (cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen, pp. 16 ff., 108 f.) and for 
Chionides we have only the very uncertain testimonial of Suidas. Against the early date is the state- 
ment of Aristotle, Poet. 1448a, 33 that Epicharmos was much earlier than Chionides and Magnes. 
Epicharmos did not have a chorus: Flickinger, op. cit., p. 50 f. 

12 Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 225 ff.; Flickinger, op. cit., pp. 38 ff.; Bieber, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. 
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It cannot be a lyric chorus, as the dithyramb-singers in this period probably were 
accompanied by the lyre or cithara, not the flute."* Otherwise the dress of the young 
men, himation, fillet, and wreath would fit very well for a dithyramb. But it also 
fits a tragic chorus, representing citizens and presented by citizens in festival dress. 

Where does this rehearsal take place? The long colonnade must be of great 
importance. A simple palaestra in which athletes exercise is usually represented 
by a single column." The first suggestion is a stoa in the sacred precinct of Diony- 
sos, below the orchestra which was then the scene of performance for tragedy 
and dithyramb."* But such a stoa was not built before the period of Pericles and 
more probably not before the period of Lykurgos.'* In the period in which the vase 
was painted there probably was just one stoa standing in Athens: the Stoa Basi- 
leios on the market place.'!? This contained the offices of the archons, the eponyms 
and the basileus, i.e., of the magistrates to whom the poets handed in their tragedies 
and asked for the granting of a chorus.'* It also contained the old laws of Solon, 
set up on kyrbeis,!® which proves that it was a place open for public use. It is to be 
assumed that this important building was reconstructed as soon as possible after 
the Persian invasion. The detailed representation may be due to the interest this 
stately building aroused shortly after its re-erection in a period when otherwise only 
necessary walls were being built.2° The archon may have granted it for the rehears- 
als of the chorus. Later the choregus, the wealthy citizen who paid the expenses of 
the chorus and the flute-players, had to provide a room for practising,”! and some- 
times such rooms were added to the theater buildings,” but in this period private 
houses were small and no permanent theater building was to be erected for a long 
time.” I thus believe that the building.represented is the Stoa Basileios in the 
Agora of Athens. Let us hope that Professor Shear at some future date will find 
it in the unexcavated area of the market place.” 

13 Lyric comes from lyre; it is thus a song sung originally to the lyre in private use, to the large 
cithara in public use: cf. Suidas s.v. Stesichorus: ἐκλήθη δὲ Στησίχορος ὅτι πρῶτος κιθαρῳδίᾳ χορὸν 
ἔστησεν. Later the flute was used, as being better harmonized with the human voice: cf. Haigh, The 
Attic Theater, pp. 270 f. Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 20, 61, believes that Philoxenos introduced an 
instrument strange to the dithyramb, when he made Cyclops sing a solo to the lyre. Timotheos cer- 
tainly used the cithara: Wilamowitz, Der Timotheos Papyrus, pp. 68 ff.; Bieber, op. cit., p. 4 f., fig. 7. 

14 G. Richter, loc. cit., p. 72, note 9; p. 109, no. 79, pl. 81; Beazley-Caskey, Attic Vase Painting in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, p. 40, no. 44, pl. XIX A: one Doric column in the center. 

16 Dérpfeld-Reisch, Das griech. Theater, pp. 176 ff.; Flickinger, op. cit., pp. 57 ff., figs. 22-32; Fiechter, 
Antike griech. Theaterbauten, Heft 7: Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen iii, pp. 67 ff., Abb. 29-30, Taf. 
16-18; Bieber, op. cit., pp. 99 ff., figs. 145-152. 

16 Fiechter, Das Dionysostheater i, pp. 12 ff.; iii, pp. 19 f., 75 f., pls. 7 and 20; Bieber, History of the 
Greek and Roman Theater, pp. 138 f., fig. 191. 

17 Judeich, Topographie von Athen, pp. 69, 297 ff., note 5; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 7, 1; Pausanias i, 3, 1. 

18 Haigh, The Attic Theater, p. 49 f.; Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 56 f. 

19 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 7; Judeich, op. cit., p. 298; James Oliver, Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 5 ff.; Leicester 
Holland, “‘Axones,” AJA. xlv, 1941, pp. 346 ff., on the appearance of the κύρβεις. 

20 Judeich, op. cit., pp. 67 ff. 

21 Albert Miiller, Lehrbuch der griech. Biihnenaltertiimer, pp. 330 ff.; Haigh, op. cit., p. 60. The name 
of the training room is didaskaleion (διδασκαλεῖον) or choregeion (xopnyeiov). 

2 Choragia: Vitruvius, De Arch. v, 9, 1. 

23 Flickinger, op. cit., pp. 57 ff.; Fiechter, Dionysostheater iii, pp. 68 ff.; Bieber, op. cit., pp. 103 ff. 

24 The Stoa Basileios was sought by Dérpfeld in a building on the west side of the Agora to the 
east, below the Theseion (AM. xxi, 1896, pp. 107 ff.; xxii, 1897, p. 225; AD. ii, pl. 37). This theory is now 
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When we turn back to the interior of the Briseis cup, we may assume that the 
man with the rod as well as the “furniture” has some relation to the tragic chorus 
and the stoa on the exterior. The trainer is, of course, the chorus-trainer or instructor 
(chorodidaskalos), who sometimes is identical with the poet, but more often was a 
teacher, or manager, hired by the poet or the choregus. He, as well as the flute- 
players and the choreutai, was hired, paid, and fed by the choregus during the long 
period of rehearsals. The costs were exceedingly high. We hear from Lysias and 
from Demosthenes that the cost of a choragia for tragedy was 25-30 minae, that is, 
2500-3000 drachmai.” The chorus had to be well fed, probably on a special diet, 
the musician had to be the best money could hire.** All had to be well dressed and 
to be provided with golden wreaths and other accessories. We can, therefore, 
expect that the chorus-trainer had to watch carefully to see whether the young men 
who sang and danced in the chorus came punctually and regularly to rehearsals. 
The rod in the hand of the trainer symbolizes an overseer and we may now call him 
confidently a chorus-trainer or chorodidaskalos. He seems to be in a joyful mood: 
he lifts his hand with parted fingers to the wooden “furniture” in a gesture indicat- 
ing surprise and pleasure.?’ 

If we inspect the “‘furniture” more closely, it looks like a door, with a base or 
threshold, three cross-bars, and an upper lintel. But it is not a real door, for there 
are no fillings between the vertical and horizontal beams. The little elongated 
objects above the roundels on the four horizontal beams stand out against the dark 
background, thus against the air. If we count the little circles, and supplement 
those on the right side which are cut off by the surrounding meander pattern of 
the tondo, we get three roundels on each of the cross-bars, making nine (cf. fig. 4). 
If the uppermost beam had had the same number of circles, we would have gotten " 
twelve circles. But on the uppermost beam, there must have been four, two on 
ach side of the center, making thirteen. This number does not agree with the 


discarded. Stillwell (Hesperia ii, 1933, pp. 110 ff., pl. V; iv, 1935, pp. 355 ff., pl. ITI, Area A, No. 3) 
tried to identify it with the foundations of a large building between the area excavated by Dérpfeld 
and the line of the electric railway to the Piraeus in the north, the northern part of which is still buried 
under and to the north of the railway. But this is a building of the end of the fifth century and it has 
now been identified as the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios (Shear, Hesperia iv, 1935, pp. 354 f., 374 f.; idem., 
AJA. xl, 1936, p. 412 f., fig. 10, No. 4; Homer Thompson, Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 5 ff., figs. 1 and 34, pls. 
I-II). The real Stoa Basileios probably lies to the north of the electric railway Athens-Piraeus and 
outside the area which is now being excavated by the American school (Shear, Hesperia ii, 1933, p. 
98 f., fig. 2; iv, 1935, pp. 312 ff., figs. 1 and 4; cf. ib. pp. 354 f.). Thompson’s attempt (op. cit., pp. 70 ff.) 
to locate the Stoa Basileios in one of the wings of the Stoa of Zeus does not seem possible to me. A. 
Rumpf (JdJ. 53, 1938, pp. 118 ff., fig. 1) tries to identify the Hellenistic hall (Hesperia vi, 1937, p. 
307, fig. 1, pl. 9, 2) with the Stoa Basileios, which seems still more impossible to me. 

25 Lysias xix, 29, 42; xxi, 1-5; Demosthenes, Meid., 156; Haigh, The Attic Theater, pp. 53 ff., 63 ff. 

26 For the good food to be given to the choreuti, cf. Plutarch, Glor. Athen. 349 A; Suidas s.v. 
φαρυγγίνδην; Haigh, op. cit., p. 61. For the flute-player, cf. ib., 56: ‘The success of the choregus de- 
pended to a certain extent upon his luck in getting a good or bad flute-player.” 

27 Diepolder in his review of Miss Richter’s Red-figured Vases (in Deutsche Literaturzeitung 60, 1939, 
i, pp. 21 ff.) also assumes that there must be some connection between the interior and exterior. His 
guess is also some religious ceremony. He does not, however, accept the explanation of a trainer for the 
man in the interior. He explains the gesture of the hand as that of adoration and the object in the 
left hand as twigs. I do not see why Diepolder doubts that a trainer could have the ordinary draping 
of the himation. 
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little objects above the beams. There are three on each of the cross-bars, but on the 
uppermost lintel there is one object to the right and one to the left of the outermost 
circle. If we assume the same for the lost circle to the right and reconstruct the up- 
per bar with a symmetrical arrangement, we get two objects more; i.e., six little 
oblong objects in the uppermost beam, making a total of fifteen objects. It is a note- 
worthy coincidence that twelve is the number of choreutai for a single tragedy in 
the period of Aeschylus, while Sophocles added three more, so that there were 
fifteen choreutai in Sophocles and also 


Δ. Δ Δ Δ A_A 


= ee in the later plays by Aeschylus.?* This 
λ---οΞ- ο΄ 


to me seems to indicate that there is 
| some connection between the choreutat 


on the outside and this “‘furniture” on 
the inside. My suggestion is this: the 

A A A 1 | chorus-trainer set up at the entrance 
[Oro Στ "ἢ of the building, where the rehearsals 

-- took place, an admission control, com- 
parable to our turnstiles.2* On the 
little circles were written the letters 
1—12 or 1-15 (alpha to mu or alpha to 
omicron), according to the number of 
choreutai for each tragedy. Each mem- 
ber had a ticket with one of the num- 
bers from 1—12 or 1-15 (α-μ or ao) on 
it and stuck it into the hole on the 
upper side of the beam above the circle 
with the same letter. Only those who 
had handed over their tickets to be 
checked by the trainer were afterwards 
fed. 

Where were they fed? In the Stoa 
Basileios. This is told us in the passage 
in Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae, 681 ff. :39 
Fig. 4.—Apmission From PLaTE XIVB. Praxagora: “I shall take the 
Reconstructep Drawine By Penetore Doutriou the market-place and standing close to 

the statue of Harmodius, I shall draw 
a lot for each citizen, which by its letter will show the place where he must go to dine. 


28 Vit. Soph., p. 2; Suidas, s.v. Σοφοκλῆς; Haigh, op. cit., p. 289; Flickinger, op. cit., p. 133 f. 

385. A similar contrivance was probably the wooden allotment machines (κληρωτήρια), with 
bars (kavoviSes), described by Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 66, the forerunners of the stone machines with 
slots, found at Athens. These have the shape of naiskoi with Doric entablature and side pilasters (Ster- 
ling Dow, “Prytaneis,” Hesperia Supplement i, 1937, pp. 198-215; Picard, Rev Phil. 1939, pp. 256- 
258, and RA. xiii, 1939, p. 146 f., fig. 2). 

29 Aristophanes Eccl. 681 ff.: eis thy ἀγορὰν καταθήσω: κάταστήσασα Trap’ ᾿Αρμοδίῳ κληρώσω 
πάντας, ἕως ἂν εἰδὼς ὁ λαχὼν ἀπίῃ χαίρων ἐν ὁποίῳ γράμματι δειπνεῖ" Kai κηρύξει τοὺς ἐκ τοῦ 
βῆτ᾽ ἐπὶ τὴν στοιὰν ἀκολουθεῖν τὴν βασίλειον δειπνήσοντας: τὸ Se θῆτ᾽ ἐς τὴν παρὰ ταύτην, 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ κάππ᾽ ἐς τὴν στοιὰν χωρεῖν τὴν ἀλφιτόπωλίν ἵν ἐκεῖ δειπνῶσιν. Βλε. ὅτῳ 
δὲ τὸ γράμμα μὴ ᾿ξελκυσθῇ καθ᾽ ὅ δειπνήσει, τούτους ἀπελῶσιν ἅπαντες; 
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Thus, those for whom I have drawn a Beta, will go to the royal portico; if it is a Theta, 
they will go to the portico of Theseus; if it is a Kappa, to that of the flour-market . . . 
to dine there.” Blepyrus: “And the citizen whom the lot has not given a letter 
showing where he is to dine, will be driven off by everyone?” This is, of course, a 
joke, but it shows that the system of giving a ticket (symbolon, tessera) with a 
letter on it, as it was practised in the theater (fig. 5),°° and as we know it was used 
in order to control the presence of the dicasts in the law courts,*! was also used for 
the chorus of the Dionysiac festivals. The symbola or tesserae in this case are elon- 
gated, if they are drawn correctly (cf. p. 529), midway between the round theater 
ticket and the later oblong and rectangular Roman tesserae, used for checking up 
money and employed in other ways in connection with religious institutions. 
Like the judges, the choreutai 


got their pay when they de- 
livered their symbola.** The 
vase is our oldest testimonial δ 
for such a usage. It may have 
been the first invention and 
use of such a checking contriv- 


ance, and the choregus may 
have been the inventor and 


justly proud of it. The upper 
row looks as if there may have 
been a change in the contriv- 
ance when the number of the 


members of the chorus for each 
tragedy was raised from twelve 
to fifteen. There were about 700-800 choreutai for each festival. The members of 
the dithyramb chorus and the comedies were probably also trained in small groups. 
They thus needed similar contrivances such as we must expect at the entrances of 
the law courts and the theaters. 

Who was the poet and who was the choregus for whom probably this beautiful 
cup was painted? In the decade 480-470, two important tragedies were performed: 
the Phoenician Women (Phoinissai) by Phrynichos in 476 and the Persians (Persat) 
by Aeschylus in 472 B.c.** In both, the recent invasion and defeat of the Persians 
in 480 and 479 were celebrated; in both, the scene was laid in Persia and the mourn- 
ing of the Persians depicted. The richly decorated chiton with long sleeves, seen on 
the flute-players, would thus be suitable for both plays. The actors had, of course, the 


Fic. 5.— THEATER Tickets, ATHENS 


30 Svoronos, Journal int. d’archéologie numismatique i, 1898, pp. 37 ff., pls. III-VI; iii, 1900, pp. 197 
ff., pls. IX—X; viii, 1905, pp. 323 ff., pls. IX—XI; Regling in RE., 2nd Ser. v, s.v. Tessera, 853; Bieber, 
Denkmédiler zum Theaterwesen, pp. 84 f., fig. 87; id., History of the Greek and Roman Theater, p. 137, fig. 
189. 3t Regling in RE., Second Series, iv, 1092, s.v. Symbolon, No. 4. 

33 Herzog in RE. xvii, 1415 ff., s.v. Nummularius. These tesserae may be the cubes (κύβοι), men- 
tioned by Aristotle as used for the allotment machines: cf. Sterling Dow, ‘ Prytaneis,” p. 213 f. 

33 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. ii, 9, 3. Cf. Thalheim in RE. v, 574, s.v. Δικαστικὸς μισθός. 

34 Wilamowitz, Aischylos Interpretationen, pp. 42 ff. and 240; Haigh, op. cit., p. 45; Flickinger, op. cit., 
pp. 56, 124. 
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same dress. But we know that in this period the chorus was more important than the 
dialogues of the actors.** Phrynichos boasts that he had invented more figures 
in dancing than there are waves in a stormy sea.** The lengthy songs and dances of 
the chorus were interrupted only by short dialogues, if, as seems probable, Phry- 
nichos had taken over the second actor from Aeschylus.*? In Aeschylus’ older 
plays, the Suppliants and the Persai, we still have the same arrangement. The 
Suppliants is dated before 480, thus only the Persians could be meant on the 
vase. But Aeschylus also had invented many rhythms and new varieties for the 
songs and dance movements of the chorus,** and still in the Persians, the lyric 
element predominates. The fact that we have two flute-players (and perhaps a 
third on a companion piece) shows that small groups were trained to sing the 
strophes and antistrophes, because to sing, dance, and accompany all the lengthy 
choruses would have been too much for one band and one flute-player. This speaks 
in favor of the older play. In the older plays, the chorus came in in three files of 
four members, later of five members,** thus agreeing with the original arrangement 
and with the change in the marks of the control stand. 

We do not know the choregus of Aeschylus’ Persaz, but we know the choregus of 
Phrynichos’ Phoenician Women. Plutarch (Life of Themistocles), says: *° ““ Themis- 
tocles won the victory as a choregus for tragedies, when the contest of tragedies 
already had splendor and ambition. He dedicated a tablet celebrating this victory 
with the words: ‘‘ Themistocles was choregus, Phrynichos was the poet, Adeimantos 
was the archon (476/5).’’ Themistocles’ victory at Salamis in 480 B.c. was cele- 
brated in this play (Plutarch, Sympos. Quest. viii—ix, 3, p. 732 f.). Themistocles 
not only won the victory, he also rebuilt the walls of the Acropolis and of Athens 
and he probably also rebuilt the Stoa Basileios. Thus the cup—perhaps with a 
companion piece—shows the stoa rebuilt by him, the flute-players, choreutai and 
the chorus-trainer engaged and paid by him, the contrivance to check and disci- 
pline the important chorus. The chorus had still the leading part in this tragedy, 
in which the deeds of Themistocles were celebrated. Thus, together with the tablet 
mentioned by Plutarch, the cup was, like the Phoinissai, a monument of the glory 
of Themistocles. It could have been used at the victory festival of Themistocles 
given to Phrynichos in honor of the victory won with the Phoenician Women in 
476/5 B.c. at the great City Dionysia. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 
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% Haigh, op. cit., pp. 314 ff.; Bieber, History, ete., p. 31; Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 87, 90. 
Flickinger, op. cit., pp. 136 f., 154 ff., 192, 298. 

86 Plutarch, Symp. Quaest. viii, IX, 3, p. 732 F. σχήματα δ᾽ ὄρχησις τόσα μοι πόρεν ὅσσ᾽ ἐνὶ πόντῳ 
κύματα ποιεῖται χείματι νὺξ ὀλοή. 

37 Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 91 f., 117. 

38 Epit. Athen. i, 21 d, A; Haigh, op. cit., p. 285 f.; Wilamowitz, Aeschyli Tragoediae, p. 12 f., No. 38. 

39 Haigh, op. cit., pp. 298 ff.; A. Miiller, op. cit., pp. 202 ff.; Flickinger, op. cit., p. 134. 

19 Plutarch, Themistokles, 114 C: Evixnoe δὲ καὶ χορηγῶν τραγῳδοῖς, μεγάλην ἤδη τότε σπονδὴν 
καὶ φιλοτιμίαν τοῦ ἀγῶνος ἔχοντος. καὶ πίνακα τῆς νίκης ἀνέθηκε, τοιαύτην ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχοντα: 
“Θεμιστοκλῆς Φρεάρριος ἐχορήγει, Φρύνιχος ἐδιδάσκεν, ᾿Αδείμαντος ἦρχεν ᾿᾿ (476/5). Cf. Haigh, op. 
cit., p. 45. 
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NOTES ON DOCUMENTS OF THE ROMAN EAST 


On the Great Inscription of Octavian Found at Rhosus 
H. Sryric copied and in 1934 P. Roussel presented with restorations and with a 
masterly commentary one of the most interesting Greek inscriptions to be published 
in the last decade. Other epigraphists and particularly students of Roman Law have 
further discussed it and contributed to the interpretation of mutilated passages.' 
In paragraph 9 of the second document, the official text of Octavian’s grant of 
citizenship and its privileges to Seleucus of Rhosus, his family and his descendants, 
the following provision occurs: 
Ἥτις ἂν πολει 
[τεία ὅστις] τε ἄρχων ὅσα τίε κατὰ ταῦτα δεῖ, μὴ ποιήσηι ἢ ὑπεναντίον] τούτοις 
ποιήσηι ἢ ἐκ προαγωγῆς γνῶι 
65 |i... (]Ἰοιηι ἢ ἐνεχυράσῃ δόλωι τε ποἰ[ν]η ρ]ῶ τ κωλύση]ι ᾧ ἔλασσον οὕτοι οἱ 
προγεγραμμένοι τοῖς 
[ἰφιλανθρώ]ποις [tlois δεδογμένοις χρ[ῆσ]θαι [δυνήΪ]σονται, τῶι δήμωι τῶι 
Ῥωμαίων νόμων on 
ἱστερτίω]ν δέκα μυριάδας δοῦναι κατί αδίκην" ὀφειλέϊτωσαν τούτου τε τοῦ 
χρήματος τῶι 
[θέλοντι] Ja ἔκπραξίς τε ἔστω: ἐάν Te] ἐν τῆι ἐπαρχείαι παρὰ ἄρχουσιν 
ἀντάρχί[ου] 
[ἰσίν τε ἡμε]τέροις ἐάν τε ἐν Ρώμηι [. . |OOA|.. ἐϊκ] πράσσειν τε θέληι᾽ περὶ 
δὲ τούτων τῶν 
lv ἐγγύας ἱκανῶς διϊδομένωι «εἶσθαι ἀρέσκει. 


The restorations are by Roussel, except for the phrase in line 66, χρ[ῆσ]θαι 
ἰδυνή]σονται, which Wilhelm proposed in place of Roussel’s text N .. ΟΔΙΪ. . χρή]- 
σονται. Since nu is an easy misreading for XP, this adaptation of Roussel’s restora- 
tion seems convincing. In line 68 Grégoire wished to emend α(ἴ)τημ]α for AE. . . a, 
but although this suggestion was accepted by de Visscher with approval and by 
Schénbauer with some hesitation, I reject it on palaeographical grounds. The copy- 


ist’s E must represent an original epsilon, sigma or xi. The sense of the passage 
seems to be indeed, as Grégoire understood it, that the prosecutor shall have the 
right to put in a claim and to collect the reward. Roussel had already drawn atten- 
tion to the Latin legal formula petitio exactioque. The only word, however, which 
both renders this meaning (petitio) and conforms to the copy seems to be the noun 
&€liwpla. That this can have the meaning pefitio appears from the two passages 


1 P, Roussel, “‘Un Syrien au service de Rome et d’Octave,”’ Syria xv, 1934, pp. 33-74; F. de Visscher, 
“‘La condition juridique des nouveaux citoyens romains d’Orient,”’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Comptes Rendus, 1938, pp. 24-39 with restorations by H. Grégoire; M. A. Levi, “‘La grande 
iscrizione di Ottaviano trovata a Roso,”’ Rivista di filologia ὁ d’istruzione classica xvi, 1938, pp. 113-128; 
E. Schénbauer, ‘“Rechtshistorische Papyrusstudien,” Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung xiii, 1939, pp. 
177-209, with extensive restorations by A. Wilhelm and by Schénbauer himself; V. Arangio-Ruiz, 
Studia et Documenta Historiae et Turis ii, 1939, pp. 34-35. I have not seen M. Guarducci’s article cited 
in the Bulletin épigraphique as Rend. Pont. Accad. 1939, pp. 53-59: “‘Intorno alla iscrizione augustea 
di Rhosos.”’ 
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cited in the New Greek-English Lexicon (Plutarch and a papyrus of the first century 
B.c.) and from a letter of Trajan to the Pergamenes,? [Ἐλθούσης ὑμῶν πρεσβειάς, 
ἀποδεξάμ]ενος αὐτῆς τό τε ἀξίωμα [kai τὰ συγγράμματα, περὶ πάντων ἃ ἐν αὐτ]οῖς 
ἠξιώσατε συγκατεθέμην, and from a letter of Caracalla to the Ephesians,* τήν 
ἐξήϊγησιϊν τῶν ἀξιωμάτων tretio[teupévos. In this sense it may be an awkward, 
but nevertheless a literal translation of the Latin word petitio, as the Greek ἀρέσκει 
(not ἔδοξεν) in line 70 is an awkward, but a literal translation of the Latin term placet. 

But the essential thing for the prosecutor who wished to collect the reward was to 
prove his allegations, and in the text as now restored, I miss any reference to this 
requirement. It ought to appear in line 69, where a verb .. OOA.. εἰν still awaits 
identification. The copyist’s O must represent an original omicron, theta or phi. 
This strongly suggests to me the verb [πρ]οφα[ίν]ειν = probare. 

At the beginning of line 70 Roussel restored the word [χρημάτωΪν, which I am 
free to reject because it involved Roussel in a difficulty at the end of the sentence. 
Rather, I see in this passage a provision to prevent the abuse of the trial privilege in 
accord with the spirit of Roman government as expressed in words of the prefect 
of Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander,t ἀδικώτατον γάρ ἐστιν πολλοῖς ἐπάγοντα 
κινδύνους ὑπὲρ οὐσιῶν καὶ τῆς ἐπ[ι]τιμίας αὐτὸν διὰ παντὸς ἀνεύθυνον εἶναι, and by 
Gaius, Institutiones iv, 171-187 de poena temere litigantium. The prosecutor must put 
up security. He cannot with impunity drag innocent people into tedious and expen- 
sive litigation and expose them to the risk of ruin. If he loses the case, he loses the 
wager. But if a man does put up sufficient security, the law guarantees that he will 
receive the opportunity to bring up the case before the authorities, περὶ δὲ τούτων 
τῶν [κριτηρίω]ν ἐγγύας ixavd|s διϊδομένωι [κρίνε]σθαι ἀρέσκει. An action will be 
granted. Both restorations [κρίνεσθαι and [κριτηρίω]ν conform exactly to the 
length of the lacunae as indicated by the editor, for the two iotas of the word 
κριτηρίων together occupy the space of only one letter of normal size. Moreover, 
κριτήριον is the word used for case in this same document at line 53. 

There remains one other difficulty in the section here under consideration. At 
lines 64-65 in the phrase ἢ ἐκ προαγωγῆς γνῶι | the verb ... .Joini 
appears among others representing various types of interference with their full 
enjoyment of the privileges which have been granted to Seleucus and his family. 
Without resorting to emendation we might restore the verb tentatively as ὁμολ]ογῆι. 
The expression ἐκ προαγωγῆς Roussel translated “par contrainte (?)”’ as if it were 
ἐκ προσαγωγῆς. But rather than a stonecutter’s error the noun is more probably a 
noun derived from the verb προάγω in the sense “‘bring before a tribunal,”’ as in 
the Delphian inscription of 117 B.c., 5.10.3 826 G, the tudicium de reditu ex gregibus 
sacris, oi πτροαγόμενοι Kai ἐρωτώμενοι. In Latin this phrase might read, “Si. . . pro 
tribunali cognoverit vel concedat,” etc. If a governor, for example, renders a deci- 


2M. Fraenkel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon ii, Berlin, 1895, p. 269. 

3R. Heberdey, Forschungen in Ephesos ii, Vienna, 1912, pp. 125 f., no. 26. 

4 Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition xiv, ‘“‘The Temple of Hibis in El Khargeh 
Oasis,” Part II, New York, 1938, Greek Inscription 4, line 43. 

5 Concedat rather than accommodaverit on account of the tense, but for the Latin word accommodare 
compare Gaius, Institutiones iuris civilis iv, 118: Exceptiones autem alias in edicto praetor habet 
praepositas, alias causa cognita accommodat. Ibid. iv, 144: interdictum accommodatur. 
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sion in violation of these privileges or acquiesces in such a decision by an appointed 
iudex or local court, he becomes subject to the penalties specified in the sequel. 


IG. ii? 1773 
Among the aisiti at the end of the Athenian prytany catalogue /G. ii? 1773 of 
166/7 a.p. the three last names should read: 


64 ἱεραύλης [—----—] 
ὑπογραμματεὺς [Eici|SoTos 
[ἐπὶ Σκιάδος ᾿Αφροδίσ]ιος 


The letters δοτος, as I have verified, belong at the end of line 65. Isidotus, son of 
Isidotus, appears as ὑπογραμματεύς in the catalogues /G. ii? 1774 of 167/8 and IG. 
il? 1775 of 168/9 and on an unpublished stone at the Agora. The name of Aphrodisius, 
which appears as that of the official ἐπὶ Σκιάδος in the former of these, fits the space 
in line 66, where his name may be unhesitatingly restored, because these officials 
continued in office for several years. 


IG. ii? 1790 
A reéxamination of the list of aisiti in the prytany catalogue JG. ii? 1790 has 
enabled me to recover the name in line 25 and to correct the name in line 32. I notice, 
furthermore, that lines 29-31 began far to the left of what is now preserved: they 
ran under another column. 
*Alilorto1 
κῆρυξ ἰβ]ουλῆς καὶ δή[μ]ου 
Εἰ[Ὀ]δημος 
Νούμμιος 
Νούμῴίῴμιος) Ἱεροίφάντης] 
Πομπήιος Δᾳαδοί[ῦχος] 
| Εὔχρηστος [ΔΙειφίλου Σουνιεύς 
-- -- --ἰων Διονυσίο[υ] Μελιτεύς, περὶ τὸ] βῆμα 
, ἱεραύλης ΠΙαρ]|αμόνον ᾿Εἰπ]ιεικίδ[ης], ἐπὶ Σκιάδος 
924 
In line 31 I have restored as ἱεραύλης the title held by Eucharistus, because he is 
so described on an unpublished stone at the Agora and in the catalogue IG. ii? 1774 
of 167/8 a.p. Protion appears as the official ἐπὶ Σκιάδος in the catalogues 7G ii? 
1806 and 1806a and on an unpublished stone at the Agora. 


IG. ii? 3121 
The great triangular base /G. ii? 3121 is now in the Tower of the Winds at Athens. 
Second century after Christ. 
Xopeyoi 
Oiveidos 
[Nd]uios υ ‘Eppiis v Altrtrotopd| 


Previous editors have overlooked the four visible letters of the gentilicium. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 


Claudius Severus 


The stone E[pigraphical] M[useum] 3759 effects a join with the fragment EM 
3758, which was published by Kirchner in /G. ii? (1935), 4780. Together they form a 
single piece, broken away in back, but preserving the sides and bottom and also the 
top of the inscribed surface but not of the block. The monument seems to have been 
exposed to fire, and its Pentelic marble has suffered from calcination. Height, 0.23 
m.; width, 0.28 m.; thickness, 0.155 m. Height of Letters, 0.017 m. (fig. 1). 


173 A.D. 
Κλαύδ[ιος Σεου]ῆρος v 
δὶς ὕπατος, [κ]Ϊηδεστὴς 
Αὐτοκράτοίρ]ος ᾿Αντω 
νίνου Γερμ[αϊ]νικοῦ. 
ὅ ὁ ἀναθεὶς Τίι Κλ Ἡρώ] 
[δ]ης ᾿Αττι[κοῦ 
Μαρᾷ(αθώνιος)] 


» 


Fic. 1. --ἸΝΒΟΒΙΒΤΙΟΝ ΙΝ Honor OF THE SON-IN-LAW OF 
Marcus AURELIUS 


Although he failed to read the gamma in line 4 and thought the monument was a 
dedication to Hermes, Kirchner recognized the essential fact that it had been erected 
by the famous orator Herodes Atticus in honor of Cn. Claudius Severus. 


On the Feriale Duranum 


R. O. Fink, A. 5. Hoey and W. F. Snyder, ““The Feriale Duranum,” Yale Classical 
Studies vii, 1940, pp. 1-222, have just published with an admirable commentary the 
only military festival list which has survived from the ancient world. The document, 
composed in Latin and discovered at Dura-Europus on the Euphrates, may be dated 
between 224 and 235 a.p. It throws an astounding light on the traditional character 
of the Roman Army’s official religion. The list contains no reference to non-Roman 
cults, and the absence of any mention of Oriental cults is particularly striking. 

The editors of the papyrus have indicated that the first line of Column I contained 
a brief entry for the first of January, but they have not discerned to whom that fes- 
tival was dedicated. I should like to point out that the lost recipient of the sacrifice 

yas the Mater Castrorum, the patron deity of the Roman Army. The evidence is 
contained in an Athenian decree which assigned divine honors to Julia Domna and 
which identified the empress with the patron deity of Athens, Athena Polias. As is 
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well known, moreover, Julia Domna had borne the title Mater Castrorum since 195 
A.D. As a mark of special devotion to Julia Domna the Athenians now voted that the 
festival of Athena Polias should be celebrated with scrupulous attention and that 
on the first day of the Roman year (the date neither of Julia Domna’s birth, nor of 
Julia Domna’s accession) the polemarch should sacrifice to the Mater Castrorum 
and that the priestess of Athena Polias should begin these sacrifices and share in the 
perquisites. The full text of the Athenian decree is published in the Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, Special Volume (1940), pp. 528-9, and the passage which re- 
veals that the first of January was the festival of the Mater Castrorum reads as 
follows: tlov δὲ π]ολέμαρχο[ν τῆι μητ]ρὶ τῶν στρατοπέδων [θύειν τῆι π]ρώτηι 
ἡμέραι τοῦ κ]ατὰ Ρωμαίους ἔτους, καϊτάρχε]σθ[α]ι δὲ [κ]αὶ [τούτω]ν τῶν θυσιῶν 
τὴν ἱέρειαίν τῆς ᾿ΑἸθηνᾶς [τῆς ΠολιάΪδος καὶ τὰ γέρα φέρεσθ[αι]. Another mutilated 
Athenian decree on the same subject is published in Hesperia x, 1941, pp. 84-5. 


Dedication to Amphiaraus 


In front of the temple at the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus two inscribed 
and three uninscribed fragments of the local marble join to form a large base with 
mouldings above and below and with cuttings at the top for two statues. The in- 
scription is in date the last of the long series at the Amphiareum (fig. 2). 

Height, 0.74 m.; width, 1.01 m.; thickness, 0.44 m. Height of Letters, ca. 0.02 m. 


AKI FOK 


TOY TPOTEIMOY CAPFHT TIOYAPZAN TO¢THNCTTWNYMOY 


IKAAYAIACAN ΤΟΝ EI NAC 
ICANTCCK ATATOGZHCAN GI APAGIXAPICT HPION 


Fic. 9. -- ΤΕ Last DepicaTion TO AMPHIARAUS IN THE SANCTUARY AT OropPUS 


About 230 a.p. 
᾿Αγαθῇ Τύχ![ῃ] 
Αὐρήλιοι Καλλίφρων καὶ Πάτροκλος Αὐρ KaAAigppovios] 
τοῦ Προτείμου Γαργηττίου ἄρξαντος τὴν ἐπττώνυμον 
ἀρχὴν καὶ Κλαυδίας ᾿Αντωνείνας ἀρρηφόρου υἱοὶ σποϊν] 
δοφορήσαντες κατὰ τὸ ἐξῆς ᾿Ανφιαρζά)ω χαριστήριον 


τας AYPKAAAI 
\ 
} ) 
po \ 
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The archon Calliphron, son of Protimus, appears to have been an ephebe some year 
between 180/1 and 191/2 a.p.° It must be his archonship that is mentioned in the 
dedication IG. ii? 3683, ἐπὶ &p[x]ovtos KaAAippolvjos mpeoButépolu], because the 
latter inscription was erected by Aurelius Dionysius, son of Nicostratus, whose name 
occurs as that of an ὁπλομάχος in an ephebic catalogue from the beginning of the 
third century.? The symbol which was engraved in /G. ii? 3683 after the name 
KaAAippo[vjos cannot have represented the siglum ), because the genitive case would 
have demanded the intervention of the article, KaAAigpovos τοῦ ). It was only a 
punctuation mark.* 

Considerable information on Calliphron’s family may be gathered from JG. ii? 
3682 which Kirchner has edited as follows: 


IG. ii? 3682 
[Αγαϊθῆι - Τύχηι [γήτ]τιον οἱ ὑειοὶ 
[τὸν] ἐπώνυμον [Μᾶ]ρ) ‘Epévvios) 
[ἄρχΙοντα) Μᾶρ Αὐρ) [Καλ]λίφρων 6 k{a)i 
[KaA]Aippova tov 10 [Κορ]νηλιανὸς καὶ 
ὅ [καὶ] Φροντεῖνον [M&]p< “Epévvios H 
[KaA]Aippovos Γαρ- ...0 καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος 


Whether or not the archon Calliphron called Frontinus is identical with the archon 
Calliphron senior, has been the chief problem confronting students of this inscrip- 
tion and has presumably been settled by the appearance of the preceding document. 
He must be the elder son, or less probably some other relative of Cailiphron senior. 
If, as I believe, he is the elder son, his date falls between 230 and 260 a.p. 


A Christian Epitaph from Eastern Palestine 


In the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research xviii-xix, 1937-9, 
p. 18, N. Glueck publishes with photograph an early Byzantine sepulchral inscription 
at Kh. el-Khaldeh according to a reading suggested by J. H. Iliffe: 


KEOBECW AYBPWN 
€EYC HPH | MAKA 
NIKAI PIETW 


“1.1 KE = Κήριε (?) 1. 2-3 = Μακάριε (?)” 


6 JG. ii? 2119, lines 15, 232-3 and 236. In line 15 Dittenberger’s restoration Καλλίφρων [᾿Αθηναίου], 
retained by Kirchner, is wrong, because the first copyist, Fourmont, as Boeckh pointed out in 6706. i, 
283, could still see traces of pi and the whole rho after the name KaAAippwv. The restoration 
[Προτείμου], moreover, was correctly made by S. A. Koumanoudes, Φιλίστωρ iv, 1863, in the text 
opposite page 344. Line 15 of JG. ii?, 2119 should read Φιλαδελ(φείων) Καλλίφρων Πρί[οτείμου]. 

7 7G. ii? 2193, line 146. 

8 For a similar punctuation mark compare C. B. Welles, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, ed. C. H. 
Kraeling, ASOR. 1938, 11, 12 and 58. 
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The photograph reveals large letters A and w in the two lower quarters formed 
by the cross. The reading Μακάριε will not do, because the final letters to are thereby 
left hanging in the air. We should read a verb in the third person imperative: ‘‘ May 
Dybron (or Thybron) be blessed!” 

Unlike the letters of the other lines, those of line 1 are not rounded, for the copy 
reproduced above is not a real facsimile. The abbreviation Κ(ύρι)ε leaves one other 
word which I think might be copied from the photograph as Ὁ EU and 
interpreted éAEnoo<v).° 

In the second line the letter rendered as the first eta consists of two vertical hastae 
without a crossbar, and before it is a lacuna of three letters. The restoration εὐσ[τάθ]ι 
ἰρήνι (read εὐστάθει εἰρήνῃ) conforms to requirements, and it corresponds to the 
Latin phrase requiescas in pace and to other formulae. The second person of the 
imperative is addressed to the passer-by according to the eastern custom.'® For the 
formula εὐστάθει compare IG. xiv 1464. 

We may edit the inscription: 


K(upi)e ἐλέησο. Δύβρων 
Εὐσ[τάθ]: ἰρή 5 μακα 
νι καὶ ριέτω. 


Α G) 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
UNIVERSITY 


9 The loss of the final nu in the word ἐλέησον has many parallels, e.g. SEG. viii, 328 (Palestine, fourth’ 
or fifth century after Christ): Ku(p1e) ἐλήισώ μη (read με) τὸν δοῦλών σον ᾿Ιωάννιν τὼν γράψωντα 
τά(δε). 

10C, M. Kaufmann, Handbuch der altchristlichen Epigraphik, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1917, p. 62, in 
discussing the Christian epitaphs of Asia Minor, comments: “‘ Die Paxformel wendet sich nach orient- 
alischer Weise analog dem heidnischen χαῖρε, ὑγίαινε vielfach an die Uberlebenden, weicht also der 
rémischen Praxis ab.” 


THE VENETIANS IN ATHENS AND THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE PARTHENON IN 1687 


On September 12, 1683, the Turkish army, which had laid siege to Vienna, was 
defeated by imperial and Polish troops under the command of Duke Charles of 
Lorraine and King John Sobiesky of Poland. This event marks a turning point in the 
relations between Orient and Occident. For after a period of more than three cen- 
turies of Turkish aggression and conquest it was now the turn of the western peoples 
to assume that offensive, which in the course of the next two centuries led to the 
almost complete exclusion of the Turks from southeastern Europe. The signal for 
this counter attack was given by an alliance concluded under the papal auspices by 
the Hapsburg emperor, Poland, the Venetian Republic, and other powers. The 
Venetians had good reasons for their adhesion to the anti-Turkish coalition. 
Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they had seen their position 
in the eastern Mediterranean more and more threatened by the Turkish advance. 
They were, therefore, only too eager to go to war against the Ottoman Empire by 
attacking it simultaneously on the Dalmatian coast and in Greece. In three cam- 
paigns, from 1685 to 1687, the Venetian commander-in-chief, Francesco Morosini, 
succeeded in conquering the whole Peloponnesus, which was to remain under 
Venetian rule until 1714. 

However great this success was—and it was to be the last glorious chapter in 
Venetian history — Morosini’s Greek campaign has always been remembered with 
rather bitter feelings for one particular episode: his landing in the Piraeus and the 
conquest of Athens in September 1687. From the standpoint of the political historian 
this event is quite insignificant, since the Venetians had to abandon Athens after 
an occupation of hardly more than half a year. But futile as the expedition was, it 
will always be recalled because of the irreparable damage which was inflicted on 
the Parthenon by a Venetian bomb during the siege of the Acropolis on September 
26, 1687. 

What were the detailed circumstances under which the Parthenon was destroyed? 
This question has been raised frequently during the last hundred years, but so far 
no uniformity of opinion has been reached. In his recent book on The Venetians in 
Athens, 1687—1688, Mr. James Morton Paton has presented new sources of informa- 
tion on the topic. In addition, there exist some other sources which have not been 
used in the earlier monographs on the destruction of the Parthenon. This new 
material makes it appear appropriate to approach the much discussed problem once 
more, with the hope of finding a solution. In undertaking this task, I wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Paton’s research, which has greatly facilitated 
my task. 

In 1835 Leopold Ranke published an article entitled: “‘ Die Venezianer in Morea.” ! 
Ranke concerned himself primarily with the Venetians’ administration of the 
Peloponnesus during their brief rule over the peninsula from 1687 to 1714, but in a 


1 Historisch-politische Zeitschrift ii, Berlin, 1835. 
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short retrospective chapter on the war of 1685-87 he spoke also of the conquest of 
Athens. In Ranke’s opinion this conquest must be considered “ἃ calamity rather 
than a stroke of fortune.”’ For on this occasion “the most beautiful ruins of the 
world, the remains of perhaps the most perfect building that ever existed, were 
destroyed by an unfortunate accident.”’ Ranke used as his source of information an 
account given by a contemporary Venetian officer, Muazzo by name, which he re- 
printed in a footnote.” 

Whereas Ranke had expressed the view that the destruction of the Parthenon 

yas due to “‘an unfortunate accident,” the historian of Venice, 5. Romanin, avoided 
committing himself to so definite an opinion. In his Storia documentata di Venezia 
he simply said that on the occasion of the shelling of the Acropolis a bomb fell in 
the Parthenon, which the Turks had transformed into a powder-magazine. He 
concluded his account with the statement that the Venetian commander-in-chief, 
Morosini, “gentilmente allevato al bello, al sentimento artistico in Venezia,” could 
not help exclaiming: “Ὁ Atene, o delle arti cultrice, quale sei ora ridotta.” * By telling 
this anecdote, which he found in an eighteenth-century biography of Morosini,‘ 
Romanin evidently implied that the Venetians themselves felt a profound regret for 
their work of destruction. 

Ranke and Romanin had based their accounts on rather inadequate sources. 
Neither they nor anyone before them had made an attempt to collect all the 
sources relating to the siege and conquest of Athens and the Acropolis in 1687. The 
gathering of all the material available was the task which the Comte de Laborde 
set himself in his work: Athénes aua XVe, XV le et XV Ile siécles, where he dealt 
in great detail with the events leading to the catastrophe of the Acropolis.® De 


Laborde’s interest in the subject was not entirely that of an antiquarian, as is 
shown by the dedication of the second volume of his book: *“* Aux vandales, mutila- 


teurs, spoliateurs, restaurateurs de tous les pays, hommage d’une profonde in- 
dignation.”” But despite his moral indignation over “‘cette détestable bombe” ® 
and the incidents which led to the final disaster, de Laborde strove hard to be fair 
to the people responsible for it; especially to the commanding general, Count 
Koenigsmarck, upon whom he did not want to cast “un trop amer reproche.” 7 
The conclusion of the French scholar, however, was that the destruction of the 
Parthenon was not due to “an unfortunate accident,” but that it was done in- 
tentionally. De Laborde’s principal source of information was an account given in 
a diary of a German officer in the Venetian expeditionary army, Sobiewolsky by 
name.* According to this report, the Venetians were informed by a deserter that the 
besieged Turks used the Parthenon as a powder-magazine; consequently, the 
Venetians made the temple the target of their bombs and after a number of misses 
they eventually succeeded in hitting and blowing it up. At the end of his narrative 


2 Historisch-politische Zeitschrift ii, 1835, p. 425. 

3S. Romanin, Storia documentata di Venezia vii (2nd, reprint. edit., Venice, 1914), p. 491. 

4A. Arrighi, De vita et rebus gestis F. Mauroceni, Padova, 1749. 

5 (L.E.S.T.) Comte de Laborde, Athénes aux XVe, XV Ie et XV Ile siécles, 2 vols., Paris, 1854; C. de 
Laborde, Documents inédits ou peu connus sur l'histoire et les antiquités d’ Athénes, Paris, 1854, pp. 
128-196, 214-239. 

6 De Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 149. 7 L.c. ii, Ὁ. 189. ® See de Laborde, /.c. ii, p. 151, n. 1. 
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de Laborde spoke of the admiration of the Venetian officers for the greatness of the 
ruined monument. But at that point, again, de Laborde expressed his moral con- 
demnation by the remark that the feeling of remorse made Morosini decline “‘the 
responsibility for the misdeed.” ° 

De Laborde’s thesis met with quite different responses. In 1871, Adolf Michaelis 
published his book, Der Parthenon, where he gave a detailed account of the siege and 
conquest of Athens in 1687.!° Michaelis, to be sure, did not take the standpoint of 
a moral judge, as de Laborde had done, but his presentation of the events followed 
that of the French scholar with only slight divergencies." In Michaelis’ opinion, 
too, “the fateful shot”’ was the result of the deserter’s report concerning the powder- 
magazine in the temple, which gave “ἃ definite target for the Venetians.” ” 

Ranke certainly did not wish to make this his own opinion. When, a few years 
after the publication of Michaelis’ book, he reprinted his essay on the Venetians in 
Morea, he did not change a single word in his text, in which he had attributed the 
destruction of the Parthenon to “‘an unfortunate accident.”” He merely added a 
passage to his original footnote in which he rejected de Laborde’s thesis.'* He 
contrasted briefly his own authority (the account of the Venetian officer Muazzo), 
with that of de Laborde (the diary of the German officer Sobiewolsky), and came 
to the conclusion that, compared with Muazzo’s narrative, that of Sobiewolsky 
was “ein kameradschaftliches Histérchen.”’ He decided, therefore, that the story 
could be disregarded and that “‘Muazzo’s account is here undoubtedly to be pre- 
ferred.”’ It is curious to note a certain sensitiveness on the part of Ranke against the 
imputation that, if Sobiewolsky were to be believed, an unnamed German artillery- 
man was responsible: “this honor,’ Ranke exclaimed ironically, ἡ 
refute with good conscience.” 


‘we Germans can 


De Laborde had not raised this national issue; in his opinion “Christian Europe” 
as a whole, and not individual nations and their members, were responsible for the 
disaster of 1687.4 But just as Ranke had sensed a certain attack against German 
honor in de Laborde’s thesis, so had an Italian scholar seen in it a “slander” on the 
Venetian name. In 1881, A. Dall’Acqua Giusti published an essay: “1 Veneziani in 
Atene nel 1687,” 15 the purpose of which was to reply to de Laborde’s book and its 
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thesis, and to save Venice, “‘salvatrice della civilta dell’Europa,” from “la nuova 
invettiva,” which charged her with the wilful destruction of Ictinus’ masterpiece." 
After a brief account of the beginnings of the siege and the bombardment of the 
Acropolis, Dall’Acqua Giusti came to the crucial question, how to account for the 
fateful bomb which blew up the Parthenon. ‘Was it by deliberate aim or by ac- 
cident? By accident.” 15 His authorities were primarily the accounts of three 
officers of the Venetian expeditionary force, among them Muazzo.'’ In Dall’Acqua 
Giusti’s opinion, Sobiewolsky’s testimony could be entirely discarded, since it was 
not only completely isolated, but taken by itself was hardly believable. For, accord- 

9 Lec. ii, p. 175. 10 A. Michaelis, Der Parthenon, Leipzig, 1871, pp. 61-65. 

11 See Michaelis, /.c., p. 61, n. 251. In appendix IIT of his book (pp. 345-347), Michaelis printed ex- 
tracts from the most important sources concerning the siege of the Acropolis. 

12 [.c., p. 62. 13 L. von Ranke, Sémmtliche Werke xxxxii, Leipzig, 1878, p. 297. 

14 See de Laborde, Athénes ii, pp. 149 ff. 6 Archivio Veneto xxii, 1881, pp. 251-270. 

L.c., p. 251. 16 p. 259. 17 [.c., pp. 259 ff. 
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ing to Dall’Acqua Giusti, ballistics were not yet very far advanced, and therefore it 
was impossible to assume that a shot fired from a great distance and to a much higher 
point could have been aimed so precisely as to hit the only vulnerable point in the 
middle of the temple. “So marvellous an artilleryman seems to me to be fabulous,” 
Dall’Acqua Giusti concluded.'* Thus he decided that de Laborde, to be sure, did 
excellent work in collecting all the sources available for the solution of the problem, 
but that he did not make the right use of them, since, because of his alleged preju- 
dice against the Venetians, he relied exclusively on one source, the diary of Sobie- 
wolsky, and neglected the other and more trustworthy testimony.'® 

Since the publication of Dall’Acqua Giusti’s article, the problem of the causes 
responsible for the destruction of the Parthenon has never again been studied by 
itself. Those scholars who had to deal with the event in a larger connection, as, for 
instance, in histories of Venice or Athens, did not turn to the primary sources, but 
contented themselves with accepting the results of one of the earlier monographs. 
Thus we find one group of authors who, in accordance with Ranke and Dall’Acqua 
Giusti, attribute the destruction of the Parthenon to “‘an unfortunate accident.” In 
this group we find Εἰ. Gregorovius,?° W. C. Hazlitt,?! and H. Kretschmayr.” A num- 
ber of other scholars accepted de Laborde’s and Michaelis’ thesis and believed that 
the destruction had been intentional. This opinion we find in W. Miller, M. L. 
D’Ooge,* and G. Fougéres.” Finally, a third group of students avoids the whole 
issue and states simply the fact that the Parthenon was ruined during the siege of 
1687. Among these are G. Finlay ** and H. C. Brown.?' 

This survey of the secondary literature on the destruction of the Parthenon shows 
clearly that in the opinion of the scholars who have dealt with the problem, there ap- 
peared to exist two completely contradictory accounts of the event, that of Muazzo- 
and his Venetian fellow officers, and that of the German officer Sobiewolsky. Since 
these accounts seemed to be incompatible with one another, there was apparently no 
choice left but to accept one and to reject the other. In my opinion, however, there is 
a way out of this dilemma. For Muazzo’s and Sobiewolsky’s narratives are not the 
only accounts of the incident and we are, therefore, enabled, to compare their state- 
ments with those of other sources. By inspecting the entire material at our disposal 
we shall not only be able to establish certain facts on which all our sources agree, but 
we shall also be able to judge the total value of the individual sources and to ap- 
praise their trustworthiness in particular points where they disagree with one another. 

Early in October, 1687, about a week after the final conquest of the Acropolis, 


18 [.c., Ὁ. 266. 19 L.c., pp. 267 ff. 

20 Die Geschichte der Stadt Athen im M ittelalter ii, Stuttgart, 1889, p. 420. 

21 The Venetian Republic; its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall (410-1797) ii, London, 1900, p. 279. 

22 (reschichte von Venedig iii, Stuttgart, 1934, p. 347; cf. pp. 626 f. 

338 ** A History of the Acropolis of Athens,” AJA. viii, 1893, pp. 548 f. 

3 The Acropolis of Athens, New York, 1908, pp. 321 ff. 

2 Athénes, Paris, 1923, p. 167. Also in all later editions of Baedeker’s Greece. 

26 4 History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the Present Time v, Oxford, 1877, p. 185. 

27 Venice, a Historical Sketch of the Republic, New York and London, 1893, p. 378. Cf. H. C. Brown, 
The Venetian Republic, London, 1902, p. 177; H. S. Zwiedineck-Suedenhorst, Venedig als Weltmacht 
und Weltstadt, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1899, p. 180; C. Diehl, Une république patricienne, Venise, Paris, 
1915, p. 280. 
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Francesco Morosini, the Venetian commander-in-chief, dispatched a report to 
Venice with the news of the victory.?* He related that on the twenty-first of Septem- 
ber the Venetians had landed in the Piraeus and the Turks had withdrawn their 
troops to the Acropolis and refused a Venetian demand for capitulation. Morosini 
continued: “‘Fu percid partito di necessita dar di mano ad invaderlo col furore 
dell’armi e disposto immediate l’attacco dalla versata sperienza dell’eminentissiomo 
signor generale Konismarch, si principo la mattina dei 23 con due batterie, luna di 
sei pezzi di cannone, ὁ l’altra di quattro mortari da bombe a tormentar gli assediati.” 2° 
According to Morosini, this bombardment of the Acropolis met with great difficul- 
ties, because of the nature of the terrain. “‘Col getto poi delle bombe continuatosi a 
flagellar dal sopra intendente Costi di S. Felice (i.e., Antonio Mutoni, Count of San 
Felice, who was in command of the Venetian mortars) l’interno del barbaro luogo, 
s’ebbe il contento di vederne fra le altre cader una, la sera del 26, con fortunato colpo, 
mentre acceso un deposito di buona quantita di polvere, non poté pid estinguersi la 
fiamma, che and6 serpendo, e per due intieri giorni diroceando l’abitato coll’apportar 
loro notabili danni e crucciose mestizie.”’*° But despite this calamity, Morosini re- 
ported, the besieged Turks held out bravely and surrendered the fortress only after 
their hope for relief from outside had proved to be vain. 

In this report several points seem noteworthy. In the first place, Morosini did not 
claim any merit for himself, but attributed the direction of the attack and its success 
to the commander of the landing forces, Count Koenigsmarck. Should this fact lead 
us to assume that by disclaiming any personal responsibility, Morosini intended to 
put any possible blame for the work of destruction on another man? I do not think 
so. Morosini expressed very clearly his “‘satisfaction” over the “lucky shot”? which 
played such an important part in the siege. Was this “‘fortunato colpo,”’ then, ac- 
cording to Morosini, a merely fortunate accident? Certainly not. For it resulted from 
a systematic bombardment which had lasted for several days and the purpose of 
which could have been nothing else but such a direct hit. Finally, we should note 
that in this report Morosini simply spoke of the explosion of a powder-magazine and 
did not say anything about the destruction of the Parthenon. 

About a week after this first account of the conquest of Athens, Morosini sent a 
second report to Venice.*! He informed the Venetian Senate that he had appointed 
Count Pompei governor of the ruined fortress, “‘da cui s’applica di fronte a farlo 
sgombrar dalle rovine, e renderlo purificato dal fetore de’ putrefatti cadaveri, sen- 
done pit di trecento periti di sesso diverso dalla sola prodigiosa bomba che caus6 la 
desolazione del maestoso tempio dedicato a Minerva, e che in empia moschea s’era 
convertito.”’*? 

From this second letter we learn further details concerning the effects of this 
“prodigious bomb”’: it had caused the ruin of the Parthenon and had brought death 
to more than three hundred people of both sexes. 

Count Koenigsmarck, the second in command of the Venetian army, did not re- 
port to Venice on the siege-works under him,* but we possess the testimony of a per- 

28 The report was printed by de Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 157, n. 1. 29 T.c., p. 158, n. 1. 


30 L.c., p. 158, 5. 1. 31 Printed in de Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 162, n. 1. 2 T.c., p. 162, n. 1. 
33 In this country there is unfortunately no copy of A. Schwencke’s work, Geschichte der hannover- 
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son who was in the general’s entourage and who gives us precise information on his 
feelings at that critical moment. This evidence is contained in a long letter which, on 
the 18th of October, 1687, Anna Akerhjelm, lady-companion and friend of Countess 
Koenigsmarck, wrote from Athens to her brother in Sweden.* The relevant passage 
reads as follows: “The fortress (i.e., the Acropolis) lies on a mountain which was, as 
some say, most difficult to seize, since no mines could be used. How reluctantly His 
Excellency (i.e., Count Koenigsmarck) saw himself compelled to destroy this beau- 
tiful temple which has stood some three thousand years (sic) and is called the temple 
of Minerva. But it could not be helped. The bombs did their work, and this temple 
‘an never again be re-erected in this world.” 

From the sources just quoted, we get a clear picture of both the actions and the 
feelings of the two highest commanders of the Venetian army. It was their task to 
complete the conquest of Athens with the seizure of the fortress, the Acropolis. 
Since the Turks refused to surrender, and since other means—such as sapping— 
were not applicable, they saw themselves forced to resort to a systematic bombard- 
ment of the citadel. The bombing had the desired effect: for one shot blew up a 
powder-magazine, which was in the Parthenon, and caused such damage that after 
two more days the besieged Turks capitulated. From the military point of view 
there was every reason for the satisfaction which Morosini expressed in his dis- 
patches, although both he and Count Koenigsmarck felt great personal regret that 
this victory had to be bought at the price of the ruin of the Parthenon, the beauty of 
which both admired. 

We must now turn to the second group of documents relating to the siege of 
Athens, the reports of Venetian officers. Here we have first the Relazione dell’ operato 
dell’ armi venete dopo la sua partenza da Corinto e della presa d’ Atene, which was writ- 
ten by an unknown officer who took part in the siege.** In his account of the bom- 
bardment this writer discriminated sharply between the efficiency of the cannon and 
the mortars. The cannon-fire was well directed and soon silenced the batteries of the 
enemy. As to the mortars, however, the author of the report asserted: “‘Le bombe 
per il contrario non fecero alcuno danno alla fortezza, non so se per la troppa dis- 
tanza de’ mortari, ovvero per altra causa, non avendo il Moltoni (i.e., Mutoni, 
Count of San Felice), nemmeno quest’anno avuta fortuna di levare della mente di 
molti il concetto della sua poca abilita e la credenza ch’abbia pid parole che fatti.” 
According to the Relazione, Count Koenigsmarck summoned Mutoni and repri- 
manded him severely for the inefficiency of his work. When, despite this rebuke, 
Mutoni’s efforts continued to be of no avail, Koenigsmarck was on the point of re- 


schen Truppen in Griechenland, 1685-1689, Hannover, 1854, “‘in welchem aus den Briefschaften 
Koenigsmarcks die wichtigsten Mittheilungen iiber die Belagerung vorkommen”’, Ranke, Sammitliche 
Werke xxxxii, 297, n. 1; on Schwencke, see also de Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 139, n. 2. On Otto Wilhelm 
Graf von Koenigsmarck, see Krause’s article in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie xvi, Leipzig, 1882, 
pp. 532 ff. 

34 The Swedish text and a French translation are found in de Laborde, Athénes ii, pp. 276 ff. 

* **Fustningen ligger pa ett berg, som siiges wara det slemmaste att bemiiktiga sig ty ingen mine 
kunde géras: huru nédigt Hans Excellens wille férderfva det skéna tempel som uti 3000 ir har statt 
och kallas Minerva Tempel, men det hjelpte inte, bomberna gjorde sin werkan och kan det tempel 
aldrig i denna werlden mer uppriittas;”’ l.c., p. 276. 

% Extracts in de Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 145, n. 1. 
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Francesco Morosini, the Venetian commander-in-chief, dispatched a report to 
Venice with the news of the victory.?* He related that on the twenty-first of Septem- 
ber the Venetians had landed in the Piraeus and the Turks had withdrawn their 
troops to the Acropolis and refused a Venetian demand for capitulation. Morosini 
continued: “‘Fu percid partito di necessita dar di mano ad invaderlo col furore 
dell’armi e disposto immediate l’attacco dalla versata sperienza dell’eminentissiomo 
signor generale Konismarch, si principo la mattina dei 23 con due batterie, l’una di 
sei pezzi di cannone, e l’altra di quattro mortari da bombe a tormentar gli assediati.” 2° 
According to Morosini, this bombardment of the Acropolis met with great difficul- 
ties, because of the nature of the terrain. “Col getto poi delle bombe continuatosi a 
flagellar dal sopra intendente Costi di S. Felice (i.e., Antonio Mutoni, Count of San 
Felice, who was in command of the Venetian mortars) l’interno del barbaro luogo, 
s’ebbe il contento di vederne fra le altre cader una, la sera del 26, con fortunato colpo, 
mentre acceso un deposito di buona quantita di polvere, non poté pid estinguersi la 
fiamma, che ando serpendo, e per due intieri giorni diroccando l’abitato coll’apportar 
loro notabili danni e crucciose mestizie.”®° But despite this calamity, Morosini re- 
ported, the besieged Turks held out bravely and surrendered the fortress only after 
their hope for relief from outside had proved to be vain. 

In this report several points seem noteworthy. In the first place, Morosini did not 
claim any merit for himself, but attributed the direction of the attack and its success 
to the commander of the landing forces, Count Koenigsmarck. Should this fact lead 
us to assume that by disclaiming any personal responsibility, Morosini intended to 
put any possible blame for the work of destruction on another man? I do not think 
so. Morosini expressed very clearly his “satisfaction” over the “lucky shot”? which 
played such an important part in the siege. Was this “‘fortunato colpo,”’ then, ac- 
cording to Morosini, a merely fortunate accident? Certainly not. For it resulted from 
a systematic bombardment which had lasted for several days and the purpose of 
which could have been nothing else but such a direct hit. Finally, we should note 
that in this report Morosini simply spoke of the explosion of a powder-magazine and 
did not say anything about the destruction of the Parthenon. 

About a week after this first account of the conquest of Athens, Morosini sent a 
second report to Venice.*! He informed the Venetian Senate that he had appointed 
Count Pompei governor of the ruined fortress, “‘da cui s’applica di fronte a farlo 
sgombrar dalle rovine, e renderlo purificato dal fetore de’ putrefatti cadaveri, sen- 
done pit di trecento periti di sesso diverso dalla sola prodigiosa bomba che causo la 


desolazione del maestoso tempio dedicato a Minerva, e che in empia moschea s’era 
convertito.”’*? 


From this second letter we learn further details concerning the effects of this 
“prodigious bomb”’: it had caused the ruin of the Parthenon and had brought death 
to more than three hundred people of both sexes. 

Count Koenigsmarck, the second in command of the Venetian army, did not re- 
port to Venice on the siege-works under him,** but we possess the testimony of a per- 

28 The report was printed by de Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 157, n. 1. 29 T.c., p. 158, n. 1. 
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son who was in the general’s entourage and who gives us precise information on his 
feelings at that critical moment. This evidence is contained in a long letter which, on 
the 18th of October, 1687, Anna Akerhjelm, lady-companion and friend of Countess 
Koenigsmarck, wrote from Athens to her brother in Sweden.** The relevant passage 
reads as follows: “‘ The fortress (i.e., the Acropolis) lies on a mountain which was, as 
some say, most difficult to seize, since no mines could be used. How reluctantly His 
Excellency (i.e., Count Koenigsmarck) saw himself compelled to destroy this beau- 
tiful temple which has stood some three thousand years (sic) and is called the temple 
of Minerva. But it could not be helped. The bombs did their work, and this temple 
‘an never again be re-erected in this world.’ 

From the sources just quoted, we get a clear picture of both the actions and the 
feelings of the two highest commanders of the Venetian army. It was their task to 
complete the conquest of Athens with the seizure of the fortress, the Acropolis. 
Since the Turks refused to surrender, and since other means—such as sapping— 
were not applicable, they saw themselves forced to resort to a systematic bombard- 
ment of the citadel. The bombing had the desired effect: for one shot blew up a 
powder-magazine, which was in the Parthenon, and caused such damage that after 
two more days the besieged Turks capitulated. From the military point of view 
there was every reason for the satisfaction which Morosini expressed in his dis- 
patches, although both he and Count Koenigsmarck felt great personal regret that 
this victory had to be bought at the price of the ruin of the Parthenon, the beauty of 
which both admired. 

We must now turn to the second group of documents relating to the siege of 
Athens, the reports of Venetian officers. Here we have first the Relazione dell’ operato 
dell’armi venete dopo la sua partenza da Corinto e della presa d’ Atene, which was writ- - 
ten by an unknown officer who took part in the siege.** In his account of the bom- 
bardment this writer discriminated sharply between the efficiency of the cannon and 
the mortars. The cannon-fire was well directed and soon silenced the batteries of the 
enemy. As to the mortars, however, the author of the report asserted: “Le bombe 
per il contrario non fecero aleuno danno alla fortezza, non so se per la troppa dis- 
tanza de’ mortari, ovvero per altra causa, non avendo il Moltoni (i.e., Mutoni, 
Count of San Felice), nemmeno quest’anno avuta fortuna di levare della mente di 
molti il concetto della sua poca abilita ὁ la credenza ch’abbia pid parole che fatti.”’ 
According to the Relazione, Count Koenigsmarck summoned Mutoni and repri- 
manded him severely for the inefficiency of his work. When, despite this rebuke, 
Mutoni’s efforts continued to be of no avail, Koenigsmarck was on the point of re- 
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moving him from the post in which only Morosini’s intervention had kept him. 
“Μὰ nel punto ch’era (i.e., Koenigsmarck) per farne la consegna, una bomba gettata 
a capriccio e senza regola ando a cadere sul tempio di Pallade dentro alla fortezza e 
diede il fuoco a molta polvere che per giornaliero deposito tenevano in quel loco.’’37 
A little farther on in the same Relazione we read: “In fortezza si vede il tempio 
dedicato a Pallade Protettrice, ma quello che resto illeso dall’ira e furore di Serse ὃ 
rimasto rovinato dalle bombe gettatevi in questo assedio, non essendo restato in 
piedi che una piccola parte della facciata.”’ As to this last point, we may remark that 
the Relazione somewhat overstated the work of destruction by saying that only “ἃ 
small part of the fagade”’ remained. We may point out furthermore, that the author 
was inconsistent. At first he spoke of the explosion of only one bomb in the Parthen- 
on; later, however, he used the plural, speaking of “‘the bombs thrown into it.”’ But 
most noteworthy is the statement of the Relazione that the fateful bomb was thrown 
‘“‘capriciously and irregularly.” 

This assertion we find repeated in two more accounts. In a letter of June 8, 1688, 
written by a Venetian officer who had arrived in Athens about three months after the 
conquest, we read: “La conquista pero della piazza si deve ad una bomba caduta a 
caso nel tempio di Minerva, ove i Turchi come asilo aveano riposte tutte le loro 
ricchezze ed il bassa tutta la munizione da guerra, la quale accesa, fé precipitosa- 
mente cadere quell’altissima mole, la quale, benché caduta, non ha potuto non farmi 
restare estatico in contemplarla.””** 

Although this officer knew things only from hearsay, we possess testimony from a 
third Venetian officer, Francesco Muazzo, who had been an eye-witness of the con- 
quest. In his Storia della guerra tra li Veneti e Turchi dal 1684 a 1696, Muazzo gave a 
detailed account of the siege of the Acropolis. Like the anonymous author of the 
Relazione, Muazzo asserted that the bombardment of the citadel was so badly man- 
aged that Count Koenigsmarck was forced to “‘corregger pubblicamente il Moltoni, 
direttor delle batterie, il quale per allora deposta le presunzione, lascid la cura al 
governator Leandro assai provetto, benché suppeditato dal fasto ambizioso dell’altro. 
Adoprate le macchine da mani pit: destre, fecer immediate l’effetto dentro la rocea, 
ed il 27 settembre casualmente penetro una per l’unico foro della superficie del tem- 
pio di Minerva, decantato per architettura e scoltura impareggiabile, sostenuto 
negli archi massicci da raddoppiati corsi di smisurate colonne, alla divota sussistenza 
di cui (fatto meschita) la guarnigione tenea ricovrate le sostanze, le famiglie e le 
munizioni da guerra. Al cader della bomba s’accese la polvere. . . .”** This disaster 
greatly discouraged the besieged Turks and eventually induced them to capitulate 
when their hope for outside relief proved vain. 

It is on the basis of the three accounts quoted that the destruction of the Parthe- 
non has been attributed by modern scholars to “‘an unfortunate accident.” Before 
accepting or rejecting this thesis we must scrutinize these three sources more 
closely. In the case of the second we do not get very far, since the writer of the letter 
of 1688 simply stated that “‘one bomb fell by chance in the temple of Minerva.” 
But in the Relazione and in Muazzo’s account we obtain detailed information on the 


37 De Laborde, l.c. ii, p. 145; supplemented by Paton, l.c., p. 73, n. 17. 
38 De Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 188, n. 1. 39 De Laborde, l.c. ii, p. 143, n. 1. 
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events preceding the fateful shot. According to both sources, the Venetians began a 
systematic bombardment of the besieged Acropolis. While the cannon did efficient 
work, the mortars did not achieve any success. Both Muazzo and the author of the 
Relazione ascribed this failure to the incompetency of Antonio Mutoni, Count of San 
Felice, who was in charge of the Venetian “*bombisti.’’ From sources collected by de 
Laborde and Paton we learn that Mutoni, because of his reputation as an expert in 
ballistics, had been put in charge of the Venetian mortars in 1685, but that his new 
theories and inventions did not work well during the campaigns of 1685 and 1686.*° 
In this respect, therefore, the charges made by Muazzo and by the Relazione against 
Mutoni are borne out by independent witnesses, who establish the fact that within 
the Venetian army there were officers who considered Mutoni unfit for his job; he 
was able to keep it only through the protection of the commander-in-chief Morosini.“! 

On the other hand, we have to note an interesting divergence concerning an im- 
portant point in the accounts of Muazzo and the Relazione. According to the 
Relazione, Mutoni was about to be replaced, when “ἃ bomb, thrown capriciously 
and irregularly” fell into the powder-magazine in the Parthenon. According to this 
account, then, Mutoni was still in command when the decisive shot was fired; 
but, according to Muazzo, this was not the case. For he asserted that, after his 
rebuke by Count Koenigsmarck, Mutoni yielded the direction of the actual bom- 
bardment to his subordinate Leandro. Muazzo then stated that “‘under a more 
adroit direction, the machines (i.e., the mortars) achieved immediate effect within 
the fortress and on the 27th (sic) of September a bomb accidentally penetrated the 
only opening in the roof of the temple of Minerva.” This last sentence of Muazzo 


is puzzling and at first glance seems to be rather illogical. For if the fire of the 
mortars under the direction of Leandro was now actually better aimed, how could: 


the final success then be “accidental”? The only possible explanation appears 
to be that, in Muazzo’s opinion, it was by chance that the bomb fell into “the only 
opening”’ of an otherwise hardly penetrable surface.” 

When we accept this explanation, we cannot agree with Ranke and Dall’Acqua 
Giusti, who base their thesis of the “accidental” destruction of the Parthenon on 
the assertion that there exists concordant testimony of three Venetian officers on 
this point. For one of these officers, the writer of the letter of 1688, was not an eye- 
witness of the event, and his account is not very detailed; the two other accounts 
disagree as to whether or not Mutoni was still in charge of the bombing when the 
fateful shot was fired. According to the Relazione, moreover, it was by accident, that 
the Parthenon was hit at all, whereas, according to Muazzo, it was by accident only 
that one particular and especially vulnerable spot in the building was hit. In addi- 
tion we have to keep in mind that from the same sources we learn that within the 
Venetian army there existed two schools of opinion about the commander of the 
““bombisti,’’ Mutoni, one group led by Count Koenigsmarck, the other by Morosini. 

40 See de Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 141, n. 2; especially the following passage from a letter of a German 
officer: ‘Le comte Felice est un sot, il nous fait plus de mal avec ses bombes qu’a l’ennemi.”” Compare 
Paton, l.c., p. 72, n. 17. 4t See Paton, l.c., p. 72, n. 17. 

42 For Muazzo’s “unico foro della superficie del tempio”’, see a design of the Acropolis, drawn up in 


1670 by an unknown artist, and reproduced by H. Omont, Athénes au XVII siécle, Paris, 1898, pl. 
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We must take into consideration the possibility that the author of the Relazione 
and Muazzo were somewhat prejudiced and inclined to discredit the work, not only 
of Mutoni, but also of the mortars, by ascribing the final success of the bombs to a 
mere accident. 

In addition to the accounts of the three Venetian officers, we possess narratives 
of the conquest of Athens written by two German officers in the expeditionary 
army. The first is found in a diary of a Hanoverian officer who fought in the Venetian 
service during the Greek campaign of 1686/87. The anonymous diarist gave a 
detailed report of the landing of the Venetians in the Piraeus on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, the beginning of the siege, and an attempt to mine the citadel. On the after- 
noon of the second day of the siege “‘schosze man zur probe die erste bombe hinein, 
welche sehr woll fiel; auch wurden 4 stiicke aufgebracht.”’** The bombardment both 
with cannon and with mortars was continued throughout the next day: “auch 
wurden unterschiedliche Bomben hinein geworfen, welche guten Effect thaten, in 
dem unterschiedliche auf ihre Bolwerke gefallen und groszen Schaden gethan.”’ “ 
Under the date of the 26th of September, the diarist said: “ Friihe morgendz wurd 
wieder angefangen mit Canonen und Bomben zu werfen, doch wurden viel derselben 
fehl geworfen; gegen abend fiel eine in den schénen Tempel der géttin Minerva, 
welche den ihre Pulver und munition, so sie daselbst gehabt, ergriffen, so dasz alles 
angegangen, dergestalt, dasz durch einen gewaltigen schlag das schéne gebiiude 
gantz ruiniret worden. . . .” “© The fire continued to rage for two days and de- 
stroyed the whole temple, “‘so dasz nichtz als die beiden mauren stehen blieben, 
welches den wohl zu bedauern war, in dem es noch von den eltesten und raresten 


gebiiuden der welt gewesen. . . .” 47 On the 28th of September the Turkish garrison, 
five hundred men apart from women and children, surrendered the fortress. 

From this account we get a description of the bombardment of the Acropolis 
which is quite different from that given by the three Venetian officers. According to 
the Hanoverian diarist, “‘the unfortunate bomb,” which in one stroke blew up the 
Parthenon, was only the last and most successful in a series of hits within the 


Acropolis which had started two days earlier when the first bomb was fired with 
good effect into the fortress. The diarist’s statement that quite a few of the bombs 
went astray strengthens his claim to reliability, since even in the course of a syste- 
matic bombardment it was inevitable that a number of shots should miss their mark. 

The second account of a German officer is found in the Marschroute des Hessischen 
Regimentes so nach Morea geschickt worden; the author is Major Sobiewolsky, who 
served as lieutenant of the Venetian auxiliary troops in the campaign of 1687. 
Sobiewolsky reported that on the 22nd of September his regiment began to build 
trenches and to bring batteries into position. At the same time his men began to sap 
mines in the hard rock of the Acropolis, an effort which, in Sobiewolsky’s opinion, 
probably would have proved vain. At that moment, he continued, “there came a 
deserter from the castle with the news that the commander of the fortress had all 
the stores of powder and other precious things brought to the temple which is 


43 Published by L. Dietrichson, “Zum zweihundertjihrigen Gediichtnis der Zerstérung des Parthe- 
non,” in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, xxii, 1887, pp. 367-376. 
4 T.c., p. 369. % L.c., pp. 369 ff. 46 7,.6., p. 370. 47 L.c., p. 370. 
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called the temple of Minerva, and that also the people of rank were there because 
they believed that the Christians would not do any harm to the temple. Upon this 
report, several mortars were directed against the temple, but none of the bombs was 
able to do damage, particularly because the upper roof of the temple was somewhat 
sloping and covered with marble, and thus well protected. A lieutenant from 
Liineburg, however, offered to throw bombs into the temple, and this was done. 
For one of the bombs fell through (the roof of) the temple and right into the Turkish 
store of powder, whereupon the middle of the temple blew up and everything inside 
was covered with stone, to the great consternation of the Turks.” 45 

This “description” of Major Sobiewolsky is the crucial account which de Laborde 
and Michaelis made the basis of their narratives of the destruction of the Parthenon, 
and which Ranke and Dall’Acqua Giusti rejected peremptorily. In weighing the 
ralue of this statement we may note first that Sobiewolsky did not claim any merit 
for himself or for any other specific person, not even for a member of his own regi- 
ment. He was not like Benvenuto Cellini who, at the occasion of the siege of Rome 
in 1527, ascribed to himself the glory of the death of the Constable of Bourbon. 
The complete lack of personal pretension on the part of Sobiewolsky makes it diffi- 
cult to discard entirely his report, since there seems to be no reason for him to invent 
a story which he reported as a simple matter of fact and without any judgment of 
value. 

But apart from this inner plausibility, there exist other and independent authori- 
ties which to a certain extent confirm the correctness of Sobiewolsky’s account. Ac- 
cording to him, it was an officer from Liineburg who fired the decisive shot. Now we 
possess the text of the convention between the Duke Ernest of Brunswick and 
Liineburg and the Venetian Republic concerning the sending of three regiments of | 
eight hundred men each by the Duke to Venice in 1684. The 10th paragraph of this 
contract reads as follows: “L’artiglieria necessaria per queste Truppe con li bom- 
bardieri é la munition di guerra sara fornita in ogni luogo dalla Republica a sue 
spese ed ella fara risarcir le armi rotte ὃ perdute in fattion alli soldati.” 49 This 
stipulation proves that the regiment, to which the officer from Liineburg belonged, 
had mortars as part of its equipment. 


Furthermore there exist several plans of the bombardment of the Acropolis which 
were drawn up by Verneda, an engineer in the Venetian expeditionary army, who 
took part in the siege of Athens.** In addition to bombs which are falling both inside 


‘8 “Tn deme aber dieses geschahe (i.e., the mining), kame ein iiberliuffer aus dem Castell, welcher 
diese nachricht mitbrachte, das der Commendant der vestung allen vorraht von Pulver nebst arfderen 
besten sachen in den Tempell, der Minervae Tempell genannt, hitte einbringen lassen, auch das die 
vornehmbste Personen sich darin befinden, in dem sie glaubeten, die christen wiirden dem Tempell 
keinen schaden zufiigen. Hierauff sind unterschiedliche Mérsell auff den Tempell gerichtet, keine 
bombe hat aber schaden kénnen, sonderlich weilen das oberdach am Tempell etwas abhingig mit 
Marmor bedecket, und woll verwahret war. Ein liineburgischer lieutenant aber, derselbe erboste (sic) 
sich, in den Tempell Bomben einzuwerffen, welches auch geschehen, in dem eine davon durch den 
Tempell gefallen, und eben in der Tiircken vorraht von Pulver; da dan die Mitte des Tempells auff- 
gegangen, und alles was darinnen gewesen mit steinen bedecket ward, mit groszer Bestiirzung der 
Tiircken.” Extract in Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 346, n. 18. 

49 Printed in de Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 75, n. 1. 

50 Reproduced by de Laborde, Athénes ii, passim, and by H. Omont, Athénes au XV Ile siécle, Paris, 


1898, pls. XX XII-XXXVII. On Verneda, see de Laborde, ii, p. 180, n. 2. 
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and outside the Acropolis, we see the effect of the one fatal bomb which has just 
blown the Parthenon into the air. Since Verneda indicated the trajectories of the 
missiles, we can trace the bomb back to the point from which it was fired. The posi- 
tion of this particular battery was, according to one of Verneda’s plans,*! very close 
to the “‘Quartieri del Reg(imen)to del Principe di Bransuich,” that is, of that regi- 
ment to which Sobiewolsky’s officer from Liineburg belonged. 

Finally, Sobiewolsky’s story seems to be somewhat confirmed by the account 
which was given by the contemporary Venetian chronicler Cristoforo Ivanovich 
in his [storia della Lega Ortodossa contro al Turco.*'* For after having recounted 
the start of the bombardment of the fortress, Ivanovich continued: “‘Avvertito 
Sua Eccellenza (i.e., Morosini) trovarsi nel Tempio di Minerva le monizioni 
de’Turchi insieme con le loro principali donne e figli, stimandosi ivi sicuri per la 
grossezza delle mura e volti del detto tempio, ordind al Conte Mutoni che diriz- 
zasse il tiro delle sue bombe a quella parte. Nacque sino dal principio qualche 
disordine nel getto delle medesime, che cadeano fuori, e fu per l’inegualita del peso 
che si trovd in 130 libre di svario dall’una all’altra; ma pratticatosi il giusto peso 
non ando pit fuori aleuna, si che una di quelle colpendo nel fianco del tempio 
fini di romperlo.” * In the next sentence Ivanovich described the “terrible ef- 
fect”’ of this shot. The following paragraph of the [storia told how on the 28th 
of September the Venetians defeated Turkish troops who attempted to relieve 
the fortress; and how on the same day the Proveditor di Campo, Dolfin, by “ac- 
celerating the work of the cannon and mortars,” strove “di necessitar i Turchi 
alla resa.”” Ivanovich continued: “‘ Avertito il Mutoni da un Greco che in una casa 
erano ritirate aleune donne dell’Aga diresse i {ΠῚ alla medesima e una bomba fece 


si fiera stragge di quelle che atterrita tutta la Fortezza, desperata anco del soccorso 
fuggato, convenne esporre bandiera bianca per rendersi, e fu lo stesso giorno a ore 
99 99 88 


Ivanovich’s narrative seems to agree with Sobiewolsky’s assertion that the Vene- 
tians were apprised of the existence of the powder-magazine in the Parthenon, and 
that, therefore, they made this building the target of their bombs. Since it is not 
possible to assume that Ivanovich had seen and read the account of the German 
officer, he must have obtained his information from other sources, probably from 
accounts given by Venetian soldiers after their return home. Thus, Sobiewolsky’s 
story seems to be borne out and confirmed by an independent source. Unfortunately, 
Ivanovich’s account of the episode as a whole is of dubious value.* It is excusable 
that he attributed to Morosini a much greater personal share in the victory than 
any of the other sources, including Morosini’s own reports; this may be explained, 
in the words of Mr. Paton, by Ivanovich’s “wish to magnify the importance of the 
Captain General.” * But our belief in Ivanovich’s reliability is really shaken when 
we read in his account, first that the explosion of the powder-magazine in the Par- 
thenon came about because Morosini had been informed of its location and had 


51 This design has been reproduced by de Laborde, l.c. ii, after p. 182. 

sla See The Venetians in Athens 1687-1688; from the Istoria of Cristoforo Ivanovich; edited by J. M. 
Paton, Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 

82 Paton, l.c., pp. 10 ff. δ Thid., l.c., p. 11. 54 See Paton, l.c., pp. 69 ff. 5 Thid., p. 69, n. 9. 
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directed the fire of the Venetian mortars there; and next when we read in the follow-. 
ing paragraph—in almost identical words—about the deliberate slaughter of a 
number of Turkish women, likewise, because of special information—an incident 
not reported by any other source. This duplication of destructive bombs in Ivano- 
vich’s narrative actually is due, as Mr. Paton points out, “to a failure to recognize 
that two accounts of the disaster caused by the ‘prodigiosa bomba’ . . . really 
referred to the same event.’ 

Although this confusion makes it impossible to accept at face value Ivanovich’s 
narrative of the details of the siege of the Acropolis, we may safely draw one con- 
clusion: there were rumors in Venice which attributed the destruction of the 
Parthenon to a deliberate bombardment.*’? The existence of these rumors would 
speak in favor of Sobiewolsky’s assertion. But despite the conformity of two dif- 
ferent and independent sources on this point, I hesitate to say more than that there 
is a certain probability for the truthfulness of these reports, but no really conclusive 
proof. 

But even if we discard completely these particular details, we are certain of the 
following facts as substantiated by concurring testimonies of the various eye- 
witnesses: 

(1) In 1687 the Acropolis served as a fortress to which the Turks-retreated after 
they had been forced to abandon the city of Athens to the Venetian expeditionary 
army. 

(2) The commanding generals of the Venetian army, Francesco Morosini and 
Count Koenigsmarck, desiring to spare the fortress the horrors of a siege, summoned 
the Turkish garrison to surrender before they opened the battle; the Turks, how- 
ever, refused to capitulate. ; 

(3) By military necessity, therefore, though with personal reluctance, the Vene- 
tian generals ordered a systematic bombardment of the Acropolis, which began on 
the 24th of September. An earlier attempt to mine the citadel had failed, because of 
the hardness of the rock on which it was built. 

(4) After the bombardment had started, the mortars, in contrast to the efficiency 
of the cannon, did not obtain immediate effect. Eventually, however, on the third 
day of the siege, that is, on the 26th of September, one of the bombs penetrated the 
roof of the Parthenon and blew up a large store of powder in the temple; the ex- 
plosion resulted in the death of many people and in a fire which, two days later, 
forced the Turkish garrison to surrender. 

(5) Although the Venetians regretted the ruin of the Parthenon, they were highly 

56 Paton, l.c., p. 70, n. 11. 

57 There was, however, at least one man in the Venetian army who even claimed personal credit for 
the final success of the bombardment. On November 8, 1687, Matteo del Teglia, Florentine Maestro 
di Posta, wrote a letter from Venice to Florence in which we find the following sentence: “‘ La sorte di 
questo attaco toccé al Signore Rinaldo Buchett, o di vero La Rue, piantando esso la prima e la seconda 
batteria di commissione del suo Prefato (sic?) Conte di San Felice, che gli sorti felicemente, doppo 
alquanti tiri a vuoto; per lo che ne riporté la gloria meritata”’ (extract in Paton, l.c., p. 70, n. 10). 
Whether the claim of del Teglia’s friend La Rue, who served under Mutoni (see Paton, l.c.), was 
legitimate, is, of course, impossible to decide. The main value of this passage is that it confirms the 
accounts of the anonymous Hanoverian diarist and of Sobiewolsky concerning the systematic bom- 
bardment of the Acropolis. 
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pleased by this quick success of their arms; they felt no need for apology when they 
announced the news of the conquest of Athens in the Reporti di Venezia and other 
official and semi-official publications which were sent all over Europe.** 

In view of these various facts it seems impossible to call the destruction of the 
Parthenon “an unfortunate accident.” For after the Turks had refused to capitu- 
late, the Venetians were resolved to break their resistance by inflicting on them as 
much damage as possible. Thus all the buildings on the Acropolis became military 
objectives. By far the largest and the most outstanding building within the narrow 
enclosure of the Acropolis was the Parthenon, thus the central target of the Venetian 
fire.6*> The man who was in charge of the bombing, Antonio Mutoni, Count of San 
Felice, failed at first in his task and was accused of incompetency by his adversaries 
in the Venetian army. This fact has been told by Muazzo and by the anonymous 
author of the Relazione, who have served as the main authorities for the “‘acci- 
dental” character of the explosion. But, in my opinion, the very fact that Mutoni 

ras accused of incompetency, proves that it was considered perfectly feasible to 
effect direct hits on the Acropolis, and that such hits were demanded. That the 
Parthenon was finally hit, was not an accidental event, but an almost inevitable and, 
from the military point of view, desirable result of the systematic bombardment of 
the Acropolis. If there was “luck,” then it was that kind of luck with which every 
artillery officer will reckon, the luck he is hoping for and is to a certain degree able 
to bring about. In this sense, then, but only in this sense, we may take the words 
in Morosini’s official reports, which attributed his victory to the “fortunato colpo” 
of “‘una prodigiosa bomba.” 
Tueopor E. MomMMSEN 
Ya Le UNIVERSITY 

58 See the accounts in the Reporti di Venezia of November 22 and December 6, 1687 (extracts in de 
Laborde, Athénes ii, p. 146, n. 1 and 176, n. 2).—In the fall of 1687, after the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus had been completed, an official account of the expedition was printed in Venice under the 
title: Ragguaglio giornaliero delle trionfanti ed invittissime armate Venete maritime e terrestri con suoi 
acquisti distintamente descritti fatti contro la Potenza Ottomana . . . , seguiti 'anno 1687. (In Venetia, 
1687, per G. Albrizzi in Campo dalla guerra a S. Zulian). While this report was in the process of publica- 
tion, the news of the conquest of Athens arrived in Venice; and the editor decided immediately to 
insert at last a short account of this event in his book; see the edition of the text by H. Omont, ‘‘ Une 
relation Vénitienne du siége d’Athénes,” in Revue des études Grecques viii, 1895, p. 258. Immediately 
after its publication in Venice, the Ragguaglio giornaliero was translated into English under the title: 
A Journal of the Venetian Campaign. A.D. 1687. Under the conduct of the capt. general Morosini, pro- 
viditor gen. Cornaro, general Coningsmarch, general Venieri, etc. (Translated from the Italian original, 
sent from Venice, and printed by the order of the most Serene Republick. Licensed, decemb. 16, 1687. 
R. L. Estrange, London; printed by H. C. and sold by R. Taylor, near Stationers-Hall, 1688); the 
description of the siege of the Acropolis has been inserted on pp. 38 ff.—The Venetian government of 
that time was greatly interested in publicizing the successes of the Venetian armies and lent active sup- 
port to a number of publications, both in the form of books and pamphlets, which served this purpose; 
some of these publications were even illustrated with drawings of battle-scenes and sieges; on this 
practice, see de Laborde, /.c., 11, 98-109; H. Omont, Athénes au XV ITe siécle, pp. 10 ff. (descriptions of 
pls. XXXTI-XXXVII). 

59 The rocky plateau of the Acropolis is very small, its largest extension from east to west being less 
than 350 yards, that from north to south less than 150 yards. Within this narrow space, the Parthenon 
occupies a comparatively large room, since its platform, the stylobate, is 70 yards long and 33 yards 
broad. 


THE SITE OF AKROPOTAMOS AND THE NEOLITHIC 
PERIOD OF MACEDONIA 


THE excavation at Akrepotamos in the valley of Nea Pieria was conducted in the 
summer of 1938 by Washington University of St. Louis under the auspices of the 
Greek Archaeological Society and with the collaboration of Mr. George Bakalakis, 
ephor of antiquities of Eastern Macedonia and Thrace.' The valley of Nea Pieria, 
cut off from the rest of eastern Macedonia by the Pangaion mountains and from 
the sea by the long and low Symbolon range, remained unknown archaeologically 
until the summer of 1938. In the course of our exploration of eastern Macedonia 
during that summer we noted a number of mounds of prehistoric type in the valley 
of Nea Pieria and one of these we tested by excavation.? It is located almost at the 
center of the valley and at the beginning of one of its many natural exits to the sea- 
coast. The site occupies the 
top of the hill of St. George, 
which is a very short dis- 
tance to the southwest of 
the modern village of Ak- 
ropotamos.’ The location, 
with its commanding posi- 
tion over the surrounding 
pasture land and its many 
springs, was ideal for the 
establishment of a prehis- 
toric center. 

The top of the hill, com- 
posed of two distinct ter- 
races spreading gently on either side of its highest point, was occupied in neolithic 
times (fig. 1). In both terraces an undisturbed neolithic deposit was found im- 
mediately below the present surface of the soil, while a good many sherds were to 
be seen even before the excavation on the surface and slopes of the hill. The neolithic 
deposit of the north terrace was the deeper, averaging 95 cm. at its northeastern 
end. That of the southern terrace averaged 45 cm. in depth throughout its extent. 
Our efforts were naturally concentrated on the northern terrace, where a broad 
trench 3.50 m. in width and 20 m. in length was dug across its northeastern end. 


Fic. 1.—Tue Mounp or 


1 Cf. Praktika 1938, pp. 103-111. To Chancellor George ἢ. Throop of Washington University, to 
Professor Eugene Tavenner and to the members of the Committee on the ‘‘ Wulfing Fund” we wish to 
express our gratitude for the funds which made possible this work. It is needless to mention our indebt- 
edness to Mr. Bakalakis, whose energy and work have forcibly brought Eastern Macedonia to the 
attention of the scholarly world. 

2 A second site, that of Polystylo in the plain of Philippi, was also investigated, but its contents and 
the final publication of the material from Akropotamos will be presented in a special study. For Poly- 
stylo, cf. Praktika 1938, pp. 109-111 and below, figures 6, 7-10 and 8, 4-5; 12, 15-17. 

3 Known until recently as Bobliani. To the Council of the village we wish to express our appreciation 
for their hospitality and assistance. 
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The results obtained in this trench were verified by three soundings, made on the 
eastern and western sides of the terrace. Four more trial pits, 2 x 2 m., were dug 
in different parts of the southern terrace. 

The only architectural remains uncovered in our trenches belong to a small clay 
structure, very badly preserved but apparently of rectangular shape, the clay 
walls of which were darkened with smoke and hardened with fire. Its exact nature 
could not be determined, but it seemed to us that it was part of a hearth, or of an 
oven, similar to those discovered by Tsountas at Dimini and Sesklo.‘ 

The pottery discovered, however, is plentiful and consists entirely of sherds and in- 
cludes monochrome, incised and patterned wares. Of these the patterned wares are 
the most interesting and can be divided into five distinct varieties, differentiated by 
their color-scheme and their patterns. 

A. To the first variety belong sherds with an elaborate curvilinear and rectilinear 
decoration, painted in a black to brown color on the polished red surface of the clay 
(fig. 2, 1-7). Spirals, spiraliform, rhomboid and trapezoidal elements are especially 
used in the decoration of this ware, which is the characteristic patterned pottery of 
the northern terrace and which seems to have been produced in large quantities at 
the time when the settlement was abandoned. 

B. Pottery bearing a decoration applied in a black to brown color on a creamish- 
white ground will form our second variety (figs. 2, 8-10; 3, 5-7). The ground 
color was produced by a slip and the common elements of the decoration are spirals 
and especially ares filled with solid color and placed in a zonal and metope-like ar- 
rangement. 

C. The third variety is made up of sherds which could be called ‘three-color 
ware.” The curvilinear decoration of this variety is carried out in red, is outlined in 
black and is applied on a buff ground. A comparatively small amount of this ware 
was found at Akropotamos. 

D. Sherds with a curvilinear and spiral decoration painted in black color, often 
matt, on the red or buff ground of the vase, belong to our fourth variety (fig. 3, 8- 
10). The fabric is coarse and the firing is often inadequate. The decoration is not so 
elaborate and as a rule is carried out in a careless way. 

E. The final variety includes sherds bearing rectilinear decoration as a rule and 
painted in a brilliant black to brown paint on a creamish-buff polished surface (fig. 
3, 1-4). Technically, this is the best patterned ware produced at the site and it is 
the characteristic painted pottery of the lowest layer of the deposit in the north 
terrace, although it is represented by a few sherds in the finds from the surface level 
even. 

These five varieties of patterned ware from the site of Akropotamos present a rich 
assortment of decorative elements, some of which are known from other sites, others 
are new, and most are treated in a novel way. The rhomboids, for example, connected 
or forming the center of a decorative pattern, are among the older geometric ele- 


4 Ai προϊστορικαὶ ἀκροπόλεις Διμηνίου Kai Σέσκλου, Athens, 1908, pp. 51, 60, 61, especially 90 
and 104-106. It is to be noted that at Sesklo (102) the dwellings to which a number of hearths belonged 
have disappeared, without leaving any trace. For hearths of a later period from Rakhmani, cf. A. J. B. 
Wace and M.S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, Cambridge 1912, pp. 37 ff. 
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ments painted by the neolithic potters of Greece.® Usually they are hatched, but in 
many examples from Akropotamos we find them filled with solid color (fig. 4, 4-6) 
This delight in solid color is seen in another common pattern, the triangle suspended 
from its base and flanked by circles filled with solid color (fig. 2, 3). However, tri- 
angles with the interior hatched or lined are also common and apparently antedate 
those filled with color ὁ (fig. 4, 3). An intermediary stage is represented in our figure 
4, 2. The reverse of the solid painted circle, i.e. a circle or circular area reserved in the 
color of the clay, appears on sherds found in the surface layer (figs. 2, 6; 4, 11). Perhaps 
more interesting is the combination of two triangles connected at their apex, again 
filled with solid color (fig. 2, 2). The resulting pattern from this combination of 
triangular elements is interesting and resembles the so-called “butterfly” pattern 
which we find again on the mainland in the Middle Helladic Period and on matt- 
painted pottery. It seems that on the mainland we have the early elements from 
which the butterfly could have developed and perhaps we do not need to look to 
Crete for its origin.’ Spirals and spiraliform patterns are very common and on one 
sherd (fig. 5, 4) two spirals are attached to a common vertical stem, producing a 
pattern reminiscent of formalized plant patterns of a much later period ὃ and of the 
spiral decoration found on a sherd from the neolithic settlement of Olynthos.* 
The ornaments discussed thus far are common to the first and fourth varieties of 
our patterned ware. The arc, arranged serially or alternately along a line, is exten- 
sively used for the decoration of our second variety. Although we find the concentric 
are used occasionally, as we find it used occasionally on other mainland sites,!° as 
a rule, the ares of our ware are filled with solid color and form a very pleasant decora- 


tion (figs. 3, 5, 6; 4, 9, 10). Attention should be directed to pattern no. 2, figure 5, 
which recalls the egg and dart moulding and finds a parallel in the graphite decora- 
tion on a black-polished sherd from Olynthos.'! Also to the rectilinear patterns ex- 
hibited on the sherds of our fifth variety (figs. 3, 1-4; 5, 6-9) and especially to their 
lining and the pendant small lines which recall very strongly similar decorative 


5 Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 7, 1-2; G. Soteriades, “Προϊστορικὰ ἀγγεῖα Χαιρωνείας καὶ "EAateias,” 
"Eo. 1908, p. 71, fig. 4; p. 83, fig. 11, 1; Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 83, g, 1, 0; 84, f; 97, h, ete. Perhaps it 
will be interesting to compare the small triangular pendants of the rhomboids of our figure 4, 4 to 
similar finials on a vase from Chaeroneia of an earlier style (A3b, Soteriades, op. cit., pl. A, following 
page 88) and on a sherd from Tsani Maghula of the same style (A3b, Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 84, ς, e). 

6 Series of triangles filled with solid color, however, are not unusual in the earlier “‘red-on-light”’ 
ware, in which they are found usually along the inside of the rim: cf. Dimini and Sesklo pl. 7, 3b; Carl 
W. Blegen, Prosymna, Cambridge, 1937, ii, fig. 623, 1; Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 97f and fig. 83a, where 
the triangles are painted in “white-on-red.” 

7 Soteriades, op. cit., fig. 18. In Crete this pattern appears in the Early Minoan period: cf. Sir Arthur 
Evans, PM. i, fig. 26. It is to be noticed, however, that we have this pattern on neolithic vases from 
Chaeroneia, painted in the “red-on-white”’ style (Soteriades, op. cit., fig. 9 and Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 
142a). Perhaps we have the same pattern in “‘red-on-white”’ on a sherd from Tsani Maghula, Prehistoric 
Thessaly, fig. 83, 1. 

8 PM. iv, fig. 301; E. Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, figs. 105, 108, ete. 

9. E. Mylonas, Excavations at Olynthus, Part I, The Neolithic Settlement, Baltimore, 1929, figs. 66b 
and 67. 

10 Dimini and Sesklo, pls. 23, 29, 2, 8; Soteriades, op. cit., fig. 12; K. Grundman, “‘ Aus neolithischen 
Siedlungen bei Larisa,” AM. lvii, 1932, Beilage XXX; 5. S. Weinberg, “Remains from Prehistoric Cor- 
inth,” Hesperia vi, 1937, fig. 8a, an incised example. 

1 Olynthus i, fig. 70 a, b. It could be compared to the pattern in Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 21, 2. 
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elements found in the patterned ware of the Early Helladic Period.'? We have al- 
ready remarked that this ware was produced throughout the period during which 
the settlement was occupied and it seems that its decoration was being elaborated 
and developed in the long years of its life. Our stratigraphic evidence seems to 
indicate that its earlier years are marked by strictly rectilinear motifs (fig. 3, 1-4); 
its latest stage by the addition of spiral and spiraliform patterns, usually as pend- 
ants, to its rectilinear compositions (fig. 5, 8). We may note finally the “filling-in” 
ornament of figure 5, 3, as it recalls the =-shaped motif which appears in the same 
role in Middle Helladic and later times.'* The arrangement of these elements on the 
surface of the vases which they decorated cannot be definitely determined from our 
sherds, but they give the impression of belonging to compositions which lacked in 
continuity and were made up of different related and unrelated patterns placed 
side by side until the surface to be decorated was covered. This is especially true for 
our first, second and fourth varieties. Better organized compositions seem to 
characterize the ware of our fifth variety. 

The incised ware comes almost entirely from the northern terrace and the most 
characteristic belongs to small legged vases (fig. 6). The workmanship is crude, the 
pieces are badly fired and usually left in the color of the clay. Only one example 
presents a black-polished surface (fig. 6, 6). The ornament is made up of compara- 
tively few decorative elements: zigzags, parallel and angular lines and stamped 
circles on the angular corners of the body of the vase and on either side of the legs 
—an arrangement suggestive of an animal form. 

Compositions carried out both in color and in incision are very rare, but we have 
at least one good example of it, and this provides another parallel to an Olynthian 
specimen." : 

Of the great quantity of monochrome ware—crude, plain, and burnished —the 
most interesting is the black-polished pottery found in abundance in the lower half 
meter of the deposit of the north terrace and in the filling of the south terrace. It is 
of excellent workmanship and presents a glassy black outer surface, which is some- 
times rippled. The color through the biscuit fades from black in its outer section to 
dark grey, to grey and to reddish brown in its inner section and often the inner 
surface of the ware is of various shades of grey and of reddish-brown color. The 
black color fades into red and a reddish-buff hue on the exterior face of certain vases 
with an angular shoulder, in a manner known from the black-polished ware of Olyn- 
thos. It should be noted that such black-polished ware was found in the lowest 
layer of both terraces, along with patterned ware of our fifth variety. With this 
ware should be included sherds which bear a decoration in graphite. 

Unfortunately, no complete vases were discovered, nor could any be pieced to- 
gether from the sherds found. But a good many of these sherds are so characteristic 
that they make possible the restoration of the most common shapes. Common shapes 
of the plain and coarse ware are deep bowls, similar to some found at Olynthos. 
Characteristic shapes of the patterned ware of our first and second varieties are very 

12 Carl W. Blegen, Korakou, Boston, 1921, pl. 1, 3 and figs. 9, 10. 


13 Tbid., plate III, 4. This is not unusual in neolithic decoration. Cf. Prehistoric Thessaly, figs. 46f, 
471, 53a, 54b, ete. 4 Mylonas Olynthus i, p. 42 and fig. 62b. 15 Tbid., plate I, 3 and p. 35. 
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Fic. 6.—INctsEp WARE FROM AKROPOTAMOs, Nos. 1—6. From Potystyto, Nos. 7-10 
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Fic. 8.— FIGURINES AND CELTS FROM AKROPOTAMOS AND FROM POLYsTYLO 
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open bowls with a flat base and spreading sides (fig. 7, 8-9); also basin-like bowls 
with sides more vertical on the base (fig. 7, 2). The rims of these bowls are often 
thinner than the sides and rounded, but sometimes are flat and incurved (fig. 7, 1). 
Small lugs, mostly unperforated, are common on the sides of these bowls (fig. 7, 4); 
sometimes they are placed on the rim and then this is made flat and incurving. The 
decoration is commonly applied both on the exterior and interior surface of these 
bowls, but sometimes the interior decoration is limited to a broad band around the 


rim. Wide bowls on a high stand are peculiar to our second variety. Deeper bowls, 
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Fic. 7.—PRoFtLes or AKROPOTAMOS VASES 
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handled cups and jugs with or without handles (fig. 7, 3 and 6) are common to the 
first four varieties. 

Characteristic shapes of our fifth variety, with rectilinear decoration, are jugs with 
a short neck and flat ribbon handle starting a little below the neck and ending on 
the shoulder, below which the body bends in sharply towards the flat base (fig. 3, 
3-4). The neck is offset from the rest, especially by painted parallel lines. Also smaller 
jugs, similar in shape to the above, but with flat ribbon handles starting from the rim 
and ending on the shoulder (fig. 3, 2) We must mention finally a miniature cup 
standing on a tall base which was found complete. 

The pottery found in the two terraces of our site seems to indicate that the 
southern terrace was occupied first and then the northern. The latter was abandoned 
while the first variety of our patterned ware was in its fullest development. 

The stone celts uncovered at Akropotamos are numerous (fig. 8, 7-11, 13, 14, 18, 
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20) and include examples of three types, B, Γ᾽ and BI, as distinguished at Olynthos 
and as established by Tsountas in Thessaly.'* It is to be noted that no example of 
type A, which we believe includes the earlier celts of the mainland, has been found 
at Akropotamos. Sample no. 11 apparently is half of a “split celt.”'7 With the stone 
tools from the site we may mention a fragment of a marble bow], found in the deposit 
of the north terrace. 

Three clay figurines were also found, none of which is entirely complete (fig. 8 
1-3). They exhibit, as usual, an incised linear decoration and at least one of a 
is steatopygous in nature. Nos. 1 and 3 belong to the standing type. no. 2 is of the 
seated variety. Two triangular lugs, placed high on the buttocks, would support the 
figurine in its sitting posture. The Akropotamos figurines are similar to those found 
at Dikeli Tash and at Olynthos.'* However, the clay representation of a human foot, 
illustrated in figure 8, 6, is unique as far as I know. It is covered with a curvilinear 
decoration in bright brown to black color, and has a suspension hole at the back of 
the heel. This suspension hole and the size of the object (about 3.5 cm. in extreme 
length) would indicate that it was perhaps used as an amulet. Such amulets in the 
shape of the human form or parts of it are very rare in the Neolithic Period. Pend- 
ants, perhaps amulets, of stone, clay and bone (especially of boars’ teeth) are very 
common,'* but they are not in the shape of the human body or parts of it and the 
only other anthropomorphic amulet thus far uncovered is a stone figurine, 4.3 em. 
in height, perforated at the waist, from the settlement of Sesklo in Thessaly.?° On 
the other hand, such amulets in the shape of a human foot were very common in the 
Early Helladic Period.?! Whether there is any relation between the Early Helladic 
and the Neolithic amulets in the form of a human foot cannot be determined at 
present, but the similarity is worth noting. 


Objects made of bone include a number of pins, needles, borers, polishers and a 
few pieces of wild boars’ teeth, perforated for suspension. They could be illustrated 
very well by similar material which was found at Olynthos.” A quantity of bones 


16 Dimini and Sesklo, pp. 307-319; Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 23-24; G. E. Mylonas, ‘H νεολιθικὴ 
ἐποχὴ ἐν Ἑλλάδι, Athens, 1928, pp. 22-23, 120-123; Olynthus i, pp. 63-74. 

17 Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 24; Olynthus i, p. 65. 

18 F, B. Welch, “Macedonia III. Prehistoric Pottery,” BSA. xxiii, 1918-1919, pp. 44-50 and fig. 3 
t-u. The site was found by Blegen and Welch and was later (1921) excavated by the French Archaeo- 
logical School at Athens. Unfortunately the results of that excavation have not been published as yet. 
For the figurines from Olynthos, cf. Mylonas, Olynthus i, pp. 53-62 and especially fig. 74. 

1% Olynthus i, fig. 94; Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 43: Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 78 1, k. Cf. mente M. 
Natan Valmin, The Swedish Messenia Expedition, Lund, 1938, pp. 342-344. 

20 Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 37, 1. With this should be compared the clay figurine from Tsani Maghula 
in Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 91 c. Representations of human heads in clay or stone were found in Thes- 
saly, of course, but they were to be inserted in torsos made of a different material, are not perforated for 
suspension and as far as we know were not used as amulets: cf. Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 25. A stone figur- 
ine, 4.7 cm. in length as preserved, perforated at the waist for suspension, was found at Malthi, but it 
is not certain whether it was used as an amulet or as a cult figure (Valmin, op. cit., p. 339 and pl. I, 2). 

21 Such amulets are known from Haghios Kosmas, Zygouries, Koumasa, Palaikastro, Haghia Triada, 
Platanos and Marathokephalon; C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, 1928, p. 197 and pl. XX, 3; G. E. Mylonas, 
“Excavations at Haghios Kosmas,” AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 267 and 278, note 1, with bibliography for 
other sites. 

22 Olynthus i, fig. 94. The bones of animals found will be duly examined by an expert zoélogist and 
until his report on them is available the identification of the animals to which they belonged should 
be received with due reserve. 
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belonging to small animals, apparently goats, sheep and swine, were also found 
in the deposits examined. 

Remains of a settlement, belonging perhaps to the fourth century B.c., and of its 
cemetery were found on the western slope of the hill and beyond it to the northwest, 
and the ruins of a Byzantine church dedicated to St. George were partially cleared 
on its eastern slope,”* but no remains of any kind later than the Neolithic Period were 
found on the two terraces which form the top of the hill. This proves that the top of 
the hill of St. George was abandoned either at the end of the Neolithic Period or 
sometime during its progress and that since then it was never re-inhabited. 

Our exploratory excavation on and around the hill of St. George of Akropotamos 
revealed remains belonging to the 14th century, perhaps, of our era, to the fourth 
century B.c. and to the Neolithic Period. Of these the neolithic remains, so briefly 
and tentatively outlined above, are the most important, because they add consider- 
ably to our knowledge of prehistoric Macedonia and because they have opened up to 
investigation another section of that district. Until the summer of 1938 only one site 
of eastern Macedonia, that of Dikeli Tash, and another of western Thrace, that of 
Komotini, were tested by excavation, but unfortunately their finds remain un- 
published.** 

To place the neolithic remains of Akropotamos in their rightful place we must 
compare them first with similar finds from other mainland sites. It has perhaps be- 
come apparent from the description of the patterned pottery that it presents close 
similarities to Thessalian wares of the Second Neolithic Period and especially 
to the varieties known as “‘Dimini Wares.” Our first and second groups can cer- 
tainly be placed under the B3a2 and the B3a3 Thessalian varieties, and the use of a 
creamish-white slip in the B3a3 group and in our second variety is striking. The 
three-colored ware finds a parallel in the B3y from Thessaly.” Our fifth variety, with 
the rectilinear patterns, cannot be exactly equated with any single Thessalian group, 
but it exhibits characteristics common to the B38 wares. In both the patterns are 
“linear, comprising triangles, belts of parallel lines in zigzags, and wavy lines,”’ and 
the jugs with handles seem to be common to both. (Our jug could be compared with 
one from Tsangli).2* The matt quality of the color, usual in Théssalian ware, is not 
to be found in that from Akropotamos and the broad painted bands of Tsangli are 
not used by our potters. The group of parallel lines arranged in angular zigzags, 
characteristic of our ware, could be compared with similar patterns of the B32 variety 
and of the earlier A3a and A3b wares.’ The filling in of the space between two paral- 


23 Praktika, 1938, pp. 106-109. 

24 Cf. BSA. xxiii, 1918-1919, pp. 44 ff., for surface finds from Dikeli Tash. A brief statement about 
the excavation of Komotini and two plates illustrating some of the vases found appeared in the 
Πανηγυρικὸν τεῦχος τοῦ Πανεπιστημίου Θεσσαλονίκης, 1937, p. 20 and figs. 18 and 19. 

25 For the Thessalian varieties cf. Dimini and Sesklo, pp. 210. ff. and Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 16-17. 
For the three-colored ware from the rest of Greece cf. Kunze, Orchomenos ii, pp. 39 ff., pl. II; Blegen, 
“Gonia,”” MMS. iii, 1930, pp. 69 ff., pl. II; S. Weinberg, op. cit., p. 515, fig. 33; Blegen, Prosymna i, 
pp. 373-374, pl. III. 26 Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 17, 101, and fig. 54. 

27 Tbid., pl. IIT; figs. 44a, 45, 46a, b, 470, 118; Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 6, 1; fig. 83; Soteriades, op. cit., 
pl. “‘a,”’ following p. 88, etc. Usually on this ware the parallel lines are bordered by broader bands, with 
or without the tooth (or flame) ornament, but in some of the A8b pottery from Tsani Maghula this 
border is eliminated, cf. Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 85 c. 
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lel lines with elongated dots or small lines (the lining as we may call it), which char- 
acterizes our pottery and which is so common in the Dimini varieties, is also to be 
seen in the B33 ware, which is “closely allied to ASb” and “of which it may be a 
development.” 35 In fact, we should like to believe that the patterned ware of our 
fifth variety is directly derived from the A3b earlier wares, but this at present can- 
not be proved. Perhaps it will be further substantiated when this type of pottery 
from Akropotamos is studied more completely. The parallel lines or dots which are 
suspended from the line painted around the neck of the jugs, and which recall so 
strongly a similar arrangement on Early Helladic patterned wares, could have 
developed perhaps from a wavy line similar to that seen on the Tsangli jug, or even 
from the toothed (or flame) patterns characteristic to the A3b wares.?* The decora- 
tive elements exhibited in the other four varieties are similar to what is found on 
Dimini pottery and their arrangement seems to correspond to the haphazard group- 
ing of patterns so aptly analyzed by Professor Wace.** We should further note that the 
open bow] with lugs and a flat or ringed base is the characteristic shape in both areas. 

The black-polished ware of Akropotamos corresponds to the black wares from 
Thessaly, where its existence goes back to the First Neolithic Period 5: and the angu- 
lar profiles of this ware are to be seen in the bowls from Larissa, published by Grund- 
man. The characteristic shape of the incised ware from Akropotamos is that of a 
small legged vase and of course such vases are known from Thessaly. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that in Thessaly such small legged vases were in use in the First 
Neolithic Period, but all the earlier examples are either undecorated or are covered 
with a painted decoration. The known examples belonging to the period of the * Di- 


mini ware”’ are covered with an incised decoration.** Even so, all the Akropotamos 
examples which were found with the patterned ware of our first and second varieties, 
especially, which are very close to the “ Dimini wares,” are covered with an incised 
decoration. The figurines from Akropotamos, with their flat torsos and slovenly 
workmanship, correspond to those found in Thessaly and belonging to the Second 
Neolithic Period.** The celts of both areas are almost identical; only the Thessalian 


28 Prehistoric Thessaly, p|. III, 4 and pp. 101 and 17. 

29 Tbid., fig. 54. Perhaps we can see the beginning of this type of accessory decoration in A3b sherds 
from Tsani Maghula (Prehistoric Thessaly, fig. 85, a) and in the solid triangles arranged along the rim 
of A3b bowls. The use of internal parallel lines filling in linear patterns on the wares of the Dimini 
varieties is too well known to require special references, but we should like to draw attention to the 
sherds illustrated by Tsountas in Dimini and Sesklo, pl. 26, 4 and to his pls. 25, 4; 28, 2 and 29, 7, where 
a group of parallel lines is used as accessory decoration. 

30 “Thessaly and Tripolje,” ESA. ix, p. 125. 81 Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 15. ὑ 

32 4M. lvii, 1932, Beilage XXIV. A more detailed comparison of the monochrome ware from Akropo- 
tamos with that from Thessaly and the region to the south of it will be given in the final publication of 
the material. 

33 Painted examples: Dimini and Sesklo, figs. 86-87, p. 167 (for undecorated); Prehistoric Thessaly, 
figs. 42d and 57g: Grundman, op. cit., Beilage X XIII. Incised: Grundman, op. cit., Beilage XX VII, 2 
and p. 114, with a list of other examples from Greece and the Balkans. The fragments from Akropo- 
tamos are so small that it cannot be determined whether all belong to triangular shaped vases. Their 
small size and capacity will, of course, equate them with the Thessalian examples, which seem to be of 
quadrangular shapes and supported on four legs. At Olynthos both the triangular and quadrangular 
shapes are represented: Olynthus i, figs. 62 and 63 and p. 41. 

84 Especially cf. Dimini and Sesklo, pls. 34, 35, 36. It seems that the rendering of details by incision 
was more common in the northern Greek area than in Thessaly. 
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celt type A * is not represented at Akropotamos. The fragment of a marble bowl 
from the Macedonian site finds its parallel in the example from Larissa discovered by 
Grundman.* 

Unfortunately we have no architectural remains at Akropotamos which we 
could compare with those found in Thessaly, but we have already noted that the 
fragmentary clay structure at our site is similar to examples used as hearths or ovens 
at Dimini and Sesklo and that on those sites some of the simpler houses have en- 
tirely disappeared and their existence is indicated only by the remains of their 
hearths. This may be the situation at Akropotamos also, where only the remains of 
what seems to be a hearth have been found thus far. We believe that our discussion 
has brought forward the strong affinities which exist between the remains uncovered 
at Akropotamos and those known from Thessaly. Of course, parallels are available 
from the neolithic area to the south of Thessaly, but we believe that for the present 
the Thessalian affinities will be sufficient to place our site among the neolithic 
sites of the mainland of Greece. 

The affinities of the site of Akropotamos with other Macedonian sites must now 
be examined. Our description of the remains from Akropotamos has already dis- 
closed the close similarities existing between them and the discoveries made at the site 
of Olynthos by Professor Robinson. The black-polished pottery, with its tendency to 
become multicolored, and its grey inner surface; the black-polished ware with graph- 
ite decoration; the black-on-red patterned ware with spiraliform elements (our 
varieties A and D); the small legged vases with incised decoration and the miniature 
cup find good parallels in various specimens discovered at Olynthos.*? The shapes of 
the coarse, plain, incised and patterned wares and the many vases with handles 
present similarities equally strong.*® Our clay figurines with flat torsos and incised 
decoration are paralleled by an Olynthian example, and the celts from Akropotamos 
correspond very closely to those found at Olynthos.** The quality of the foundations 
of Olynthian houses could be taken to illustrate the ephemeral character of the 
Akropotamos structures.‘ The similarities noticed in every cultural phase leave no 
doubt that the two sites belong to the same general neolithic group, and lead to the 
conclusion that the culture represented at Olynthos is now found beyond the 
Strymon river to the east. The black-polished ware from Polystylo and its patterned 
and incised varieties seem to indicate that even in the plain of Philippi traces exist of 
that culture, the limits of which will be determined only by additional excavations. 
Consequently, the conclusion reached by Heurtley in his recent book that “the 
country east of the Struma is differently orientated and goes rather with Bulgaria”’ 
seems now to be premature.*! 

The site of Haghios Mamas has been proved by Heurtley to be related to Olynthos 
and consequently it will be related to our site also. We must notice, however, that 
at Haghios Mamas some “ white-on-black” ware was found and this is unknown to 

85 Dimini and Sesklo, p. 312 and figs. 238 and 239. 86 Op. cit., Beilage XXII. 

37 Mylonas, Olynthus i, pl. I, figs. 66, 70, 60-63; 41. 

38 Tbid., fig. 71. The characteristic Olynthian “‘thumb-grip”’ handles of the black-polished pottery, 
fig. 54, are not known to the potters of Akropotamos. These can now be compared with handles of 
neolithic vases from Komotini. 39 Thid., figs. 74 and 76-79, pp. 63-74. 

40 Thid., pp. 7-12. 41 W. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, Cambridge, 1939, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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Akropotamos and Olynthos potters.** Heurtley has proved that the site of Kritsana 
was later than that of Olynthos; in fact, he has suggested that it was “‘a secondary 
foundation perhaps from Olynthus itself.” ** The lack of strict parallels, therefore, 
between Kritsana and Akropotamos must be attributed to the later date of the 
former and it could be maintained that Kritsana ware marks a further step in the 
evolution of neolithic Macedonian patterned ware. Kritsana ware, however, seems 
to be nearer than any other neolithic painted ware to the characteristic “ white-on- 
black” pottery of Vardina,“ which can be placed at the very end of the series of our 
neolithic Macedonian pottery. This tentative conclusion is strengthened by the 
stratigraphy obtained at the two sites. Kritsana ware was found with Early Bronze 
Age remains and the same seems to be true at Vardina.* In fact only recently has 
the neolithic character of the pottery from that site been recognized, not because of 
the evidence obtained at Vardina, but because of the similarities presented by its 
pottery to its neolithic predecessors. 

The black-polished pottery will form the bond which connects the sites of Akro- 
potamos and of Servia in the Haliakmon Valley. The site of Servia is the most im- 
portant neolithic site excavated thus far in western Macedonia and on its remains 
Heurtley has based his conclusions about the origin of the neolithic culture of that 
part of Macedonia which lies to the west of the Strymon,* but which must now be 
extended even to that part which stretches to the east of the river. At Servia both 
the First and the Second Neolithic Periods of the Mainland are represented. The 
remains of Akropotamos have no affinities with those belonging to the First Period 
and must be compared only with the finds from the Second. The black-polished 
ware is to be found on both sites, but the beaded and grooved varieties of Servia 
ware are unknown at Akropotamos. In the few patterned sherds represented in 
Heurtley’s figures 15 and 16, and apparently related to the Dimini ware of Thessaly, 
we may find parallels for our first and fourth varieties. However, the “grey-on-grey” 
ware and the incised ware with designs made by “discontinuous strokes and stabs,’’*7 
which are characteristic of the second period at Servia, are not to be found at the 
site of Akropotamos. The same is true of the “varnished ware,” which at Servia 
presumably was produced during the closing years of the Neolithic Period. It should 
also be noted that the “‘ white-on-black”’ style which is found at Servia is entirely 
lacking at Akropotamos, while the jugs with the rectilinear patterns characteristic 
of the latter are not to be found in the former. From the point of view of decorative 
elements and fabric the fifth variety of patterned ware from Akropotamos could be 


2. BSA, xxix, 1927-1928, pp. 118-155; Prehistoric Macedonia, pp. 1-8, 109, 157-158. 

43. Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 109 and pp. 17-22, 158-161. 

‘4 Heurtley, op. cit., p. 70, believes that the “‘ Vardina curvilinear style is paralleled by the dark-on- 
red painted style of Kritsana”’ and that “‘the two techniques were in fact interchangeable at will.” 
I cannot follow him in this statement and from the material published in his book this cannot be proved. 
For the time being and until I have a chance to see the material from the sites concerned once more, I 
can only accept the statement made above. Heurtley, however, goes further, on p. 110, and includes 
the pottery of Olynthos in his parallels, without mentioning his evidence for this equation; I find it 
impossible to accept this conclusion. 

4 Tbid., p. 35. In the diagram on the same page the E. B. Age is not indicated, nor are its remains, with 
the exception of a copper pin, included in his catalogue. 

46 Ibid., pp. 43-56, 135-151. ‘7 Thid., figs. 8-10. 
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compared with the Servia “grey-on-grey”’; the excellent technical quality, the 
strictly rectilinear and rather orderly decoration, the bands of zigzags, are common 
elements to both and even the “lining,” which is so characteristic of the Akropo- 
tamos variety, is to be found at least on one sherd of Servia ware.** Such decorative 
elements, however, are to be found in the earlier “‘red-on-white” and “‘ white-on- 
red” wares and their appearance at Akropotamos and at Servia may indicate only 
a derivation from a common source. The difference in shapes and color-scheme will 
make the equation of these two wares very difficult, if not impossible. On the other 
hand, the characteristic incised ware of Akropotamos does not find a parallel at 
Servia and the “waisted celts” so typical of the latter site are not in evidence at the 
former. 

A comparison of the remains available from the two sites has proved, we believe, 
that important differences exist between them. These differences become more sig- 
nificant because of the similarities which the remains of Akropotamos present to 
those from Olynthos and from Thessaly. The similarities noted between the Akro- 
potamos and Olynthos finds indicate that the two sites belong to the same general 
neolithic culture. Heurtley has maintained that Olynthos, as well as all the sites of 
Macedonia, are “offshoots of Servia”’ and that their culture is directly derived from 
that of Servia.*? If we follow his conclusion, we must accept Akropotamos as another 
center established by the roving settlers from Servia. But then how can we account 
for the cultural differences noticed between the two sites? To explain the differences 
existing between the remains of Servia and those of the sites of the Chalcidice espe- 
cially, Heurtley has maintained that the late neolithic culture at Servia exhibits 


“two phases.” The first of these is represented only at Servia and includes whatever 
has not been found on other Macedonian sites, i.e., the “grey-on-grey”’ and the pe- 


[ 


culiar incised ware of Servia which are characterized by “an absence of bases and of 
handles.” The second “phase” was brought about by the development of various 
“local styles” in each of the many settlements of Macedonia, “offshoots of Servia.” 
These styles, “differing from place to place,” are “all ultimately dependent on 
aesthetic conceptions which the first settlers at Servia brought with them,” and are 
characterized by “curvilinear decoration, the development of bases and handles and 
of new forms.” At Servia itself in this second phase we find “a simple painted style, 
varnish instead of polished slip, angular profiles and curvilinear incised orna- 
ments.” 5° This convenient explanation must now be stretched to cover the remains 
of Akropotamos, since they are related to those from Olynthos. We doubt that 
Heurtley’s theory explains the differences existing between the wares of Servia and 
the rest of neolithic Macedonia. But even if we assumed that it did explain these 
differences and consequently the differences existing between the Servia and the 
Akropotamos remains, how could we account for the similarities existing between 
the finds from our site and those from the Thessalian sites of the second period? 
Heurtley refuses to accept any influence of Thessalian IT wares on the later neolithic 
pottery of Servia and consequently we cannot derive the Thessalian affinities 
through Servia. It will indeed be strange to accept the theory that the potters of 
Akropotamos, though coming from Servia, abandoned the types with which they 
48 Heurtley, op. cit., fig. 10a. 49 Tbid., pp. 77, 109, 128. 50 Tbid., p. 77. 
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were familiar at their home-site and developed a “local style’’ which is so different 
from the Servia style, but so similar to Thessalian! Heurtley has attributed the 
similarities existing between Thessaly and Macedonia to the “inherent Danubian 
tendencies” of the Danubian people who settled Servia first and then moved from 
there in two directions, to the south to Thessaly and to the east to central Mace- 
donia and the Chalcidice.*! The settlers who came to Thessaly, finding in that dis- 
trict a flourishing production of patterned ware, recalled their Danubian traditions 
and adding its elements to those existing, brought about the Dimini style.” But the 
settlers who moved to the east did not find such a culture in the areas in which they 
established themselves and one is justified in wondering what brought about the 
re-appearance of the “inherent Danubian tendencies”’ which lay dormant for such a 
long time and which were never revived at Servia, the focal point of this wide expan- 
sion, although the potters of that site are represented as constantly experimenting 
and discovering new varieties of ware. And, again, how could these artistic elements 
be remembered by later generations who were brought up in a different ceramic 
tradition which was in progress during the first phase of the Second Neolithic Period, 
the length of which is undetermined, but which has to be long enough to account for 
the development of so many varieties of wares at Servia? * Since they took with 
them into Thessaly their “grey-on-grey”’ ware, why did they not do the same when 
they moved to the east? It seems to me that potters who continued to produce the 
traditional black-polished pottery would naturally continue to produce the “grey- 
on-grey’”’ patterned ware, rather than invent ἃ “‘dark-on-red”’ style. We may further 
note another rather strange phenomenon. At Akropotamos these supposed settlers, 
equipped with “inherent Danubian tendencies,” developed a painted pottery which 
is very similar to that which in Thessaly resulted from the combination of elements 
existing in that district in early neolithic times and of others brought by supposed 
Danubian settlers from Servia.* And yet at Akropotamos we do not find the earlier 
Thessalian elements which play an important réle in the creation and development of 
the later patterned ware. Regardless of all these problems which are raised by Heurt- 
ley’s theory of origins and which seem to find no answer in it, it seems to me that any 
such theory must first be established on definite evidence, rather than on abstract 
‘inherent traditions” and on prehistoric “aesthetic conceptions.” 

If we turn to the evidence on which was based the division into two phases of the 
Late Neolithic Period of Macedonia we shall find that the existing evidence does not 


51 Heurtley, op. cit., pp. 116-117. ᾿ 

82 The spiral in the Dimini ware could perhaps be attributed to the influence of these Danubian 
settlers (cf. A. J. B. Wace, op. cit., p. 127). 

58 It should be noted that at Olynthos, at least, these settlers lived for awhile before they started pro- 
ducing their painted ware and this will make even longer the period during which the Danubian tend- 
encies lay dormant. For the experiments and successes of the Servia potters, cf. Prehistoric Macedonia, 
pp. 67-70. Heurtley suggests (p. 127) that the first phase lasted for only fifty years, but this is a guess, 
as he admits, not based on any evidence. 

54 Cf. A. J. B. Wace, op. cit., p. 127. The motives of the earlier neolithic ware “all in a way foreshadow 
the patterns of Dimini except for the spiral.” It should also be noticed that the supposed settlers from 
Servia stopped making celts of the “waisted” type when they came into the Chalcidice, while their 
relatives in the home-site continued to produce them even in the Early Bronze Age (cf. Prehistoric 
Macedonia, p. 86). 
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justify such a division.® Usually a division of that kind must be based on the evi- 
dence obtained from the remains of many sites and certainly of well-stratified sites. 
In the case of Macedonia the division was derived from only one site, from Servia, 
and from its uncertain stratification. The late neolithic filling at Servia averaged 
1.30 m. in depth and of this “the upper part contained also Early Bronze pottery.” 
Which part of this filling belongs to the first and which to the second phase is not 
indicated, nor how deep was the “upper part.” The level of the occupation imme- 
diately following the destruction of the early neolithic settlement, the depth of 
which remains unknown, “was disturbed and not very productive” in the series of 
pits marked by the letter “F.’’ Apparently the level was disturbed in the series of 
pits marked by the letter ““D,” since the “stratigraphic equation between the two 
series of pits (Εἰ, D) was close.”” This was followed by the “level of the last occupa- 
tion” which “lay close to the surface.’’ How deep this level was is not specified, but 
we must remember that “Early Bronze Age people were also present on the mound” 
and that, consequently, their remains must be included in this level, since it lies close 
to the surface. Besides, the surface level does not seem to have been undisturbed, 
because the “varnished ware, plain or with incised ornament, is found in the surface 


metre, and though the stratification is confused, it must belong to a rather later 
phase of the Late Neolithic Age.” ** I doubt that this stratigraphic evidence can 
support any division of the period into phases, and any such division must await 
further evidence. 

We must note briefly another problem presented by the Macedonian “ white-on- 
black” ware, which was produced at Servia, but was not found at Akropotamos. 


This patterned ware is especially represented at the site of Vardina and its curvilin- 
ear style is considered by Heurtley as the counterpart of the “dark-on-red”’ ware 
from Kritsana and from Olynthos. According to him, “‘the two techniques were in 
fact interchangeable at will,’’ because one sherd from Saratse bears on the outside a 
““white-on-black”’ and on the inside a “‘dark-on-red”’ decoration.*’? In connection 
with this statement, which will transform the “ white-on-black”’ ware into the bond 
which binds together the painted pottery of neolithic Macedonia, we may advance 
the following remarks. 1). Kritsana is a later site than Olynthos, established perhaps 
after the site of Olynthos was abandoned by its neolithic inhabitants. Consequently, 
any similarities existing between its pottery and that of Vardina will not be con- 
clusive evidence for the wares from Olynthos. 2). The sherd from Saratse may indi- 
cate that the two techniques were interchangeable at some time, but that time may 
or may not be in the Neolithic Period. This sherd was found either in “‘an unstrati- 
fied context,’ or on the “surface” (it is not stated which) in a site where “no neo- 
lithic occupation was discovered . . . the earliest Bronze Age settlements lying in 
every case immediately above the virgin soil.”’ ** This may indicate that the tech- 

55 It seems as if whatever is not found on the other Macedonian sites but is common at Servia is con- 
sidered characteristic of the first phase, and whatever is left over is placed in the second. 

56 The stratigraphic evidence for Servia is taken from Prehistoric Macedonia, pp. 43-55. 

57 Op. cit., pp. 70, 75, 110. It is to be noted that Heurtley begins with Kritsana and Vardina ware and 
later (110) includes Olynthos in his equation. 


58 Op. cit., p. 29. It should also be noted that Heurtley has concluded (p. 110) that the earliest 
settlement of Saratse was later than the first Early Bronze Age settlement at Kritsana; consequently, 
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niques were interchangeable, but not in the Neolithic Period. 3). The position of the 
“‘white-on-black”’ pottery in the series of Macedonian neolithic wares is not as yet 
established. We have noted that such ware was not found at Olynthos, or at Akropo- 
tamos. It was found at Haghios Mamas, at Servia and at Vardina.®®? At Haghios 
Mamas eleven pieces were discovered, but their relative position in the filling was 
not indicated in the publication of the site, and it is uncertain whether they were 
found in purely neolithic, or in a mixed context, or in the deposit formed at the time 
when the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age people lived together in the same village. 
Furthermore, such ware was found in the Early Bronze Age filling.*° No arguments 
could be based on the rectilinear character of the decoration, because this is found 
with curvilinear at Vardina. The small size of the sherds representing this pottery 
will make it impossible to distinguish an earlier and a later phase in its development 
by means of shapes.*! This evidence is paralleled at Servia, where the Early Bronze 
Age and the Late Neolithic Period overlap and where, furthermore, the stratigraphy 
is not certain but seems to be confused. 

Our only real evidence for this ware comes from Vardina, where it was found in 
great quantity. On that site vases with “curved outlines,” as well as vases “ with 
angular profiles,” were found decorated with curvilinear or rectilinear elements, or 
with a combination of both.® This seems to indicate that these shapes and decorative 


elements were used contemporaneously and from the evidence (stratigraphic and 
otherwise) obtained at Vardina it will be impossible to determine a progressive de- 
velopment of the one from the other. The earliest stratum at Vardina, in which this 
ware was found, belonged to the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages. What part of it 


belonged to each of these ages is left undetermined, but a copper pin discovered at 
the site is stated to belong to the “latter half of the (Early Bronze) period.” From, 
this we can infer that the site was still inhabited in the “‘second half,”’ as it was in 
the first half, of the Early Bronze Age. The date of this age for Central Macedonia is 
not definitely fixed, but Heurtley believes that its beginning must “be placed nearer 
2500 than 2000” and its end before 1700 B.c. At any rate, it seems certain that it 
had a fairly long life. This should be represented by a deposit of some depth. 
But the first stratum has a depth of only 1.50 m., it belongs both to the Neolithic 
and the Early Bronze Ages, and furthermore, it ““seems to represent the débris of a 


the distance between the first settlement of Saratse and the last settlement at Olynthos becomes con- 
siderably greater. The Early Bronze Age villages are placed in the following chronological sequence: 
Kritsana; later Haghios Mamas and Molyvopyrgho; even later Saratse and Kilindir. 

59 In this discussion we consider only the sites which were scientifically explored. For such ‘sherds 
from Sedes, cf. L. Rey, “‘Observations sur les premiéres habitats de la Macédoine,”’ BCH. xli-xliii, 
1917-1919, ii, pl. XIII, 4, 8, 11. These should be compared with the incised sherds from the same site, 
ibid., pl. XIII, 2, 3. It could be suggested that the “ white-on-black”’ technique was developed when the 
neolithic makers of the black-polished wares came into contact with the Early Bronze Age producers of 
incised ware and resulted from a, combination of the elements of the two wares. Certainly the incised 
decoration after some use of the ware could suggest the white paint. and it is remarkable that such 
**white-on-black”’ has been found thus far in settlements in which the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 
cultures overlap. 

60 BSA. xxix, 1927-1928, pp. 122-130, 132, fig. 8, 10; Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 83. 

6t Most of the sherds seem to belong to rims and naturally they will not indicate the character of 
other structural parts: whether, for instance, the vases had a rounded or flat bottom, etc. 

62 Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 70. 
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single settlement.” ® These considerations can lead only to one conclusion, that the 
neolithic remains discovered at Vardina must be almost contemporary with its 
Early Bronze Age remains, and consequently the “ white-on-black”’ ware from 
Vardina must be placed at the end of the Neolithic Period and at the beginning of 
the Early Bronze Age. 

To this evidence from Vardina we may now add: A). That the ware thus far has 
been found on sites on which the Neolithic Period and the Early Bronze Age over- 
lapped (i.e., at Servia and at Haghios Mamas besides Vardina) and in an undeter- 
mined relationship to the other wares. B). That at Haghios Mamas, at least, it was 
produced even in the Early Bronze Age. C). That the ware was not found in purely 
Neolithic sites, such as those of Olynthos and of Akropotamos, one of which, at least, 
was accepted by Heurtley as belonging to the culture represented by the finds of 
Haghios Mamas, and the other, excavated after Heurtley’s work was completed, 
proved so by its affinities to Olynthos. Consequently, we believe that, at least for the 
time being, the position of this “ white-on-black” ware must remain undetermined 
and until its position in the series of Macedonian ware is fixed, no conclusions can be 
based on this ware. 

Our discussion of the differences existing between the remains of Akropotamos and 
those of Servia has resulted, we believe, in the two following general conclusions: A). 
For the time being these differences cannot be explained adequately. B). The theory of 
the origin of the Macedonian Neolithic culture propounded by Heurtley cannot ex- 
plain these differences, nor can it be proved correct by the evidence available to 
date. More sites with undisturbed stratification must be excavated fully in Mace- 
donia before any general conclusions of relationships and origins can be drawn." 

Our comparison of the finds from Akropotamos with those from other Macedonian 
sites has indicated their strong affinities and leads us to maintain that our site be- 
longs to the same general neolithic culture which is represented by the remains of the 
sites of the Chalcidice especially. The affinities of Akropotamos and the Thessalian 
sites have also been noted. Their explanation, however, is delegated to the future, 
when more sites in Macedonia will have been excavated and when, as it is hoped, 
the Macedonian Neolithic culture will be better known. Again, the comparison of our 
finds with those from sites beyond Macedonia will not be attempted, since at the 


85 Tbid., p. 70, for shapes and decorative elements; p. 33 for a discussion of Vardina’s stratigraphy; 
p. 88 for the copper pin; pp. 126-127 for the chronology. It should be noted that the depth of the fill- 
ing of the Late Bronze Age at Vardina amounts to 3.50 m. and represents a length of time of about 
450 years. The deposit of 1.50 m. of the first stratum would have required approximately 200 years to 
form on the basis of the later evidence. These 200 years will represent the Early Bronze Age and the 
Neolithic Period together and this, considering the chronological limits accepted for the former, will be 
explained only by the overlapping of these two periods and cultures. Of course, figuring out dates and 
length of occupations by means of the depth of the filling is not a scientific and a correct procedure, but 
it is used here only for the suggestion which it carries. 

64 Neolithic remains are known from other Macedonian sites: from Aivatli (BSA. xxiii, 1918-1919, 
pp. 13-15); Goumenitsa (Rey, op. cit., ii, pl. II, 6); Kapoutzides (Rey, op. cit., i, pp. 91-6); Sedes (Rey, 
op. cu., p. 201); Karaman (BSA. xxvi, 1923-1925, pp. 36-37); Armenochori (Prehistoric Macedonia, 
p. 151 and also pp. 151-157); (cf. G. E. Mylonas, ‘H νεολιθικὴ ἐποχὴ ἐν Ἑλλάδι, pp. 92-101). But 
since a good many of them are chance finds and the rest were discovered in excavations conducted by 
military authorities, their evidence is doubtful and cannot be depended upon, at least in the present 
stage of our knowledge of prehistoric Macedonia. 
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present stage of our knowledge such comparisons will scarcely result in definite 
conclusions.® 

It remains now to consider the date of the settlement of Akropotamos. The re- 
mains of our site can be placed only within very broad chronological limits. There is 
no doubt that the settlement on the hill of St. George near the modern village of 
Akropotamos belongs to the Neolithic Period. The similarities noticed between its 
pottery, especially, and the Thessalian wares of the Dimini varieties, should place 
our site within the limits of the Second Neolithic Period of Greece. On the other 
hand, its affinities with the Olynthian remains will indicate that the two sites are 
roughly contemporary.*? No Early Bronze Age remains were found at Akropotamos 
and it is not certain whether the site was abandoned at the end of the Neolithic Pe- 
riod or during its progress. Consequently, the evidence obtained at our site cannot 
help to solve the problem of the length of the Neolithic Period of Macedonia and, 
as a matter of fact, no such evidence is obtainable from any other excavated site. No 
Bronze Age remains were found at Olynthos and it could be assumed at will that the 
site was or was not abandoned before the period actually came to a close.** At Hag- 
hios Mamas the neolithic remains were followed by those of the Bronze Age, but it 
remains uncertain whether the beginning of the neolithic deposit of that site marks 
the beginning of the Neolithic Period in the Chalcidice, whether its settlement 
antedates that of Olynthos, or is much later. Heurtley, indeed, has maintained that 
the settling of Haghios Mamas preceded that of Olynthos, because at “‘ Haghios Ma- 
mas a few sherds recall the Early Neolithic Thessalian”’ style.** I do not think that 
this evidence is conclusive and the comparative depth of the deposits of the two sites, 


85 T should like to explain the Thessalian affinities as indicating the direction from which the new 
elements of the Dimini culture were derived, but having already indulged too much and perhaps un- - 
successfully in the speculative field of ethnographic and cultural derivations I have come to realize 
that our knowledge is too limited for such excursions. I subscribe fully to the statement made recently 
by Professor Wace: “‘ When the archaeology of the Greek Mainland in the Neolithic Age is much better 
known than at present, then we might venture to comparisons with the culture of its neighbors”’ (op. 
cit., p. 1382). For comparisons of Macedonian and Danubian finds, cf. the very pertinent remarks of 
Heurtley in Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 114, and his imposing list of common elements in the two dis- 
tricts (pp. 114-117). 

6 Cf. Dimini and Sesklo, pp. 361-366; Prehistoric Thessaly, pp. 235-239; Wace, ““Thessaly and 
Tripolje,” ESA. ix, p. 181; MuAwvas, op. cit., pp. 151-153; H. D. Hansen, Early Civilization in Thessaly, 
pp. 75-76. 87 Olynthus i, pp. 95-96. 

68 Heurtley, op. cit., p. 10, note 1, states: “Αἰ the time of excavation Dr. Mylonas showed me a 
few E. B. sherds, which, if I remember rightly, he said were found at the top of the Neolithic deposit.” 
On this recollection partly he bases his conclusions of the length of the Neolithic Period of the Chal- 
cidice. However, I never showed Mr. Heurtley any Early Bronze Age sherds from Olynthos. If such 
were found, and had been identified by Heurtley as his statement implies, I would have included them 
in the final publication of the neolithic remains of that site. The lack of such material forced me to put 
forward the suggestion stated in my book Olynthus i, p. 97. 

6° Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 109. A comparison of the depth of the filling of the two sites should be 
very instructive. The filling at Olynthus averaged 1.90 m. in depth and was purely neolithic; the filling 
at Haghios Mamas averaged only 1 meter in depth. And then Heurtley on p. 109 uses the stratification 
of Olynthos to determine the order of the foundation of the settlements in the Chalcidice. If Haghios 
Mamas is the earlier site, its stratification must determine the serial sequence. There is no way even to 
know whether the evidence as to the patterned ware obtained on these two sites agrees. It should be 
remembered that Haghios Mamas is a very large site, that it has been tested only by Heurtley and that 
it should be thoroughly excavated before any final claims for its contribution to our knowledge of 
neolithic Macedonia are made. 
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the existence of the “‘ white-on-black”’ ware and the undetermined appearance of the 
patterned wares at Haghios Mamas, on the one hand, and on the other, the lack of 
any Bronze Age remains at Olynthos, seem to indicate that the opposite is true, that 
the site of Olynthos was settled first and then that of Haghios Mamas. The settle- 
ment of Servia is the only other site which offers any indication as to the length of 
the Neolithic Period in the Haliakmon valley, because there the neolithic remains 
are succeeded by those of the Early Bronze Age. However, its evidence must be cor- 
roborated by evidence from other sites before it can be stretched to cover a district 
so complex as that of Macedonia; especially since Heurtley’s theory of the derivation 
of the neolithic culture of Macedonia from that of Servia does not seem to agree 
with the facts as known to date.7° Heurtley has suggested that the Neolithic Period 
of Macedonia was a very short one, because the neolithic deposits of its sites, with 
the exception of Olynthos, are thin.’! This may be so, but before this suggestion is 
accepted as a fact, it must be established that a good many, if not all, the neolithic 
deposits of Macedonia are shallow. That this may not be the case is indicated by the 
deposit of the site of Polystylo in the valley of Philippi, which has a depth of two to 
four meters.” We may, therefore, conclude that the length of the Neolithic Period of 
Macedonia cannot as yet be determined and place with all due reserve its phase, 
illustrated by the remains of Olynthos, Haghios Mamas and Akropotamos, within 
the chronological limits of the Second Neolithic Period of the Mainland. 

This very broad and tentative conclusion perhaps is not so very satisfactory, but 
it is imposed by the paucity of the material evidence which has been uncovered thus 
far. More sites must be excavated thoroughly, both in Macedonia and in the neigh- 


boring regions, before we can hope to have,a conclusive picture of Macedonia of the 
Neolithic Period and of its racial and cultural relations and affinities. Meanwhile, the 
work at Akropotamos has added one more neolithic site to the very few explored 
thus far, has opened up a new district to research, has helped, we hope, to place the 
study of the Neolithic Period of Macedonia on a sounder basis, and has added sub- 
stantially to the material on which ultimately will rest our definite knowledge of the 
prehistory of that important section of the Hellenic world. 


GrEoRGE E. 
WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Saint Louis 


τὸ Tt should be noted that at Servia the First Neolithic Period is also represented. Whether this pe- 
riod will be found to be represented in other Macedonian sites of course cannot be determined before- 
hand. Heurtley believes that Servia alone was inhabited in that period, but patterned sherds of the 
“*red-on-white”’ style were also found at Aivatli (BSA. xxiii, 1918-1919, p. 15. Cf. Prehistoric Mace- 
donia, p. 64 and p. 75, note 1, where an effort is made to place them in the Late Neolithic Period, al- 
though “technically these sherds might be Early Neolithic’’) and at Sedes (Rey, op. cit., ii, p. 201; ef. 
also MuAwvas, op. cit., pp. 93-94). 

τι Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 127. It should be noted that until 1938 only three neolithic sites in Mace- 
donia were excavated: Olynthos, Haghios Mamas and Servia. 

72 Mylonas-Bakalakis, Praktika 1938, p. 110. 


A CABIRIC RITE 


Proressor K. LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN’s reports on his excavations at Samothrace 
are most welcome to all students of ancient religion.! The cult of the Cabiri at- 
tracted great and growing interest in the Graeco-Roman world: the fact that a lex 
sacra was set up in Latin as well as Greek ? (about 200 a.p.), is even more significant 
than the abundance of the records of initiation. We may hope that further excava- 
tion will throw light on some of the problems outstanding. What was the relation 
of the various buildings in the precinct to one another and to the cult? * Did the 
model of Eleusis (with the prestige which accrued to it from the literary and cultural 
preéminence of Athens) affect the Cabiric mysteries in the Hellenistic period (e.g., 

yas the grade of epoples copied from Eleusis)?* Were the Cabiric rites at any time 
deemed to guarantee happiness in the afterlife? > And did the glorious gifts of the 
Cabiri (Orph. Arg. 27) include more than safety at sea, good luck in perils and ven- 
tures of various kinds, and greater righteousness? δ 


In the meantime, provisional comment may be made on one point in the second 
report —the wooden frame (strengthened by a stone ring), 3.25 m. in diameter, in 
what is there called the Anaktoron. Lehmann-Hartleben compares the wooden plat- 


1 AJA, 1939, pp. 133 ff.; 1940, pp. 328 ff. Professor Lehmann-Hartleben, as also his fellow-workers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Holsten and Miss Phyllis Williams, and Professor Campbell Bonner, Drs. 
S. Dow and G. M. A. Hanfmann have given me generous help. 

21 do not know any strict analogy: the warning against entering the inner court of the temple at 
Jerusalem was necessary in view of the death penalty. 

3 Presumably the precinct was used for other ceremonies and not only for the various grades of: 
initiation and for the annual festival. We may compare the complex of buildings in the precinct at 
Eleusis and, above all (as Ὁ. Conze remarked, Archdol. Unters. auf Samothrake ii, p. 26), the precinct 
of Despoina, οἷο. near Akakesion as described by Pausan. viii, 37. 

4 At Eleusis epopteia was traditional and it would appear that initiates commonly proceeded to it: 
at Samothrace apparently a limited proportion did so. 

Professor Lehmann-Hartleben informs me that he does not hold to his suggestion that the northern 
part of his Anaktoron was the place of epopteia. In Roman times, at least, epopteia sometimes followed 
initiation on the same day. May it be that after the initiation proper there was a special proclamation 
(πρόρρησις), after which only those who desired epopteia stayed for it? These ceremonies were not 
necessarily very protracted: Pausanias’ initiation at Akakesion cannot have taken very long, and, what- 
ever the Cabiric myesis at Pergamon was, all the ephebes received it in a single day (Dittenberger, 
Or. gr. inscr. sel. 764). 

On Eleusinian influences at Samothrace cf. L. R. Farnell in Hastings, Enc. Rel. Eth. vii, p. 631. 

5 This can be argued on the following grounds: (1) the association of Hermes with these rites (F. 
Chapouthier ap.’P. Collart-P. Devambez, BCH. lv, 1931, p. 180: but if you had to find a Greek equiva- 
lent of the subordinate Cabiric deity Kadmilos, whom else could you choose?); (2) the exigencies of 
competition with other mysteries (Farnell, /.c., p. 632: certainly Samothrace had a capacity for propa- 
ganda, cf. n. 6, but in the extant evidence this aspect is not mentioned, while as far as Eleusis was 
concerned, it was emphasized); (3) Orphic Hymns 38.20 ff. Κουρῆτες Κορύβαντες... ἐν Σαμοθρήκῃ 
ἄνακτες... πνοιαὶ ἀέναοι, ψυχοτρόφοι (but ψυχοτρόφοι is an epithet of the winds, cf. 16.3, and 
means “sustaining life’’: we may compare also 38.3 φῳογόνοι trvoiai, IG. xii, ili, 1884 πᾶν ἀνέμῳ 
τρέφεται καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἡλίου, εἶτα σελήνης. The Orphic Hymns show no interest in the afterlife); (4) the 
chthonic nature of the cult, which fits but does not prove the assumption; (5) the identification of the 
Cabiric triad with Demeter, Persephone, Hades (Schol. in Ap. Rhod. i, 916-18: οἵ. A. Schober, JOAT. 
xxix, 1934, pp. 13 ff. on the frieze of the New Temple): this may be a pure hypothesis, but cannot be 
ignored. Non liquet. 5 Diod Sic. v, 49.6: Schol. in Ap. Rhod. i, 916-18. 
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form, in tpso aedis sacrae meditullio ante deae simulacrum constitutum tribunal 
ligneum (Apul. Met. xi, 24), on which Lucius after his initiation stood to receive the 
homage of the faithful, and suggests that the Cabiric initiate stood on this platform 
and was presented to the community. 

This is certainly possible. Constitutum might seem to imply that the platform was 
a temporary one, erected for this specific occasion, but the verb constituo is used of 
permanent placing 7 and tribunal, although in Plin. NH. xvi, 3, denoting a tempo- 
rary platform, is commonly used of a permanent structure for public, judicial, mili- 
tary, theatrical or religious purposes.* On the whole, I think it likely that this tri- 
bunal was a temporary structure,’ but the ceremony is attested, and a sanctuary in 
which anything of the sort was regular might well have a permanent tribunal. 

With it we can compare the adoration accorded to a man who had just received 
the taurobolium, the acclamation in certain rites of the Near East to the newly bap- 
tized Christian, 19 after he had received the holy oil of confirmation, and the homage 
paid in modern times to a Catholic priest who has said his first Mass. Now that the 
graffiti of the second Mithraeum at Dura-Europos have proved nymphos to be the 
name of a Mithraic grade, we might be tempted to interpret (oV)5é νύμφε χαῖρε 
νύμφε χαῖρε νέον φῶς " in Firmicus Maternus de err. prof. rel. 19, as referring to a 
similar act of homage, but this is unlikely. Nymphos denoted an early grade, the 
second; the acclamation, if such it be, might come from the initiator or initiators 
and not from the congregation, and Firmicus clearly thinks of the words as addressed 
to a god. 

In any case, the initiation of Lucius represents a distinctive ceremony. We do not 


know how common it was: the Isiac initiates of Plutarch’s treatise Concerning Isis 
and Osiris are simply people who have witnessed the ordinary sacred drama of the 


7E.g. Hygin. Astron. ii, 7: lyra inter sidera constituta est; Cic. Scaur. 46. 

8 V. Chapot in Dar.-Saglio s.v. Tribunal; E. Weiss-Fr. Lammert in RE. vi, A 2428 ff.; H. Dessau, 
Inscr. lat. sel. iii, p. 904 s.v. (tribunal in Tac. Ann. i, 18 refers to a temporary structure, but one which 
corresponded to regular legionary structures: A. von Domaszewski, Abh. rim. Rel., pp. 86 ff.). The 
extended use of tribunal was common, and Apuleius is not using a definite metaphor. 

® The “prothesis” at the back of the Iseum at Eretria (N. Papadakis, Δελτ. i, 1915, pp. 120 and 116, 
fig. 2) which I compared with this tribunal (Conversion, 294) seems rather to have carried votives. 
Nor can we compare the objects, resembling footstools, on which priests of Isis are represented in the 
reliefs on columns from her temple in the Campus Martius (R. Lanciani, BullComm. xi, 1883, p. 49, 
pl. X: O. Marucchi ap. Η. S. Jones, Cat. Capitoline Museum, 360: J. Leipoldt, Religionen in der 
Umwelt des Urchristentums, in H. Haas, Bilderatlas z. Religionsgeschichte, pt. 9-11, Abb. 60-61; I 
take it that their purpose is architectural), or the balcony from which gesticulating spectators are 
watching an Egyptian religious dance, on a relief from a tomb in Aricia (R. Paribeni, NS. 1919, pp. 106 
ff.: CAH. Plates v, p. 160 f.). K. Kerényi (cf. O. Weinreich, Phil. Woch. 1925, p. 694) brought into this 
connection the tribunal to which Trimalchio was raised by Mercurius in Petron. 29,5: but 71,9 shows 
that the tribunal of municipal officials is meant. 

10 Th. Michels, Jahrbuch f. Liturgiewissenschaft viii, 1928, pp. 76 ff. 

" (o¥)Sé is due to H. Diels ap. A. Dieterich-O. Weinreich, Mithrasliturgie *, p. 256; F. Cumont, 
ΟἿΑΙ. 1934, p. 108, prefers aie: his discussion clarified the whole problem of this grade: cf. F. 
Cumont-M. Rostovtzeff, Excavations at Dura-Europos, vii/viii, p. 123; F. J. Dilger, Antike u. Christen- 
tum v, 1936, pp. 3 f.; 287 f. —ostenderunt cryfios CIL. vi, 751a; last discussed by Ὁ. I. M. I. van Beek in 
Piseiculi . . . Franz Joseph Dolger . . dargeboten, pp. 41 ff. is presumably identical with tradiderunt 
chryfios (CIL. vi, 753; four years later) but has defied interpretation: cf. Rostovtzeff, Mém. div. sav. 
Acad. Inscr. xiii, 396 for a possible parallel (but the interpretation of F. J. Délger, IXOY2, ii, 426, n. 
1, deserves consideration. Cf. bibliography in G. Kazarow, AA. 1936, p. 75 f.). 
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finding of Osiris and who have attached to it an importance such as belonged to the 
witnessing of the Eleusinian drama. As an initiate who had received this personal 
rite, Lucius had a distinct status in the community—so did the men who had ac- 
cepted the expense of the faurobolium. An epoptes at Samothrace might be in a some- 
what comparable situation, since almost certainly his religious dignity involved 
additional expenditure.” 

Nevertheless, I should like to suggest another possibility. Plato Euthydem. 277D 
informs us of a telete of the Corybantes, called thronosis, in which the initiate sat 
on a throne and a dance was performed around him prior to his initiation,"* and some- 
thing of the sort is parodied in Aristoph. Nub. 250 ff.“ The essence of the ceremony 
seems to lie in the making of a circle around a man (cf. the word περικαθαίρω) and 
in the projected energy of music and the dance.* The Corybantic ritual is known at 
Erythrae to have included a washing of “those being initiated” '* and belongs to the 
fairly extensive category of rituals of purification— proceedings which were, so to 
speak, medical, as well as sacramental. 

What has this to do with Samothrace? To be sure, when Statius refers to religious 
dances on Samothrace, 

modo quo Curetes in actu 
quoque pit Samothraces eunt, 
although the word pit makes it almost certain that he is thinking of Cabiric rites, 
the context suggests that he is referring not to a purificatory dance, but to an ordinary 
interlacing choral movement.'? Yet Cybele, who is also Rhea, was goddess of Cory- 
bantes and Curetes alike and has a predominant place on the coins of Samothrace: 15 
and, though the goddess of the Cabiric cult was probably not called Cybele, she 

12 Lehmann-Hartleben, AJA. 1940, p. 357. 

13 Cf. K. Latte, De saltationibus Graecorum, p. 95 f.; Dio Prus. xii, 33 (i, p. 163, v. Arnim) and Hesych. 
s.v. θρόνωσις may well be derived from Plato: they add nothing. 

14 A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften, pp. 117 ff. 

16 Cf. S. Eitrem, Opferritus . . d. Griechen u. Réimer, pp. 28 f. and his whole discussion of the powers 
ascribed to circular motion. For purificatory dances, cf. P. Boyancé, Le culte des Muses, and K. Latte, 
De saltationibus Graecorum, p. 31, n. 2 (on the dance called felesias. It was a war-dance, popular in 
Macedonia, but may once have implied something like a telete, and perhaps akin to the Corybantic 
dance. The secularization of a dance is natural enough). The fact that the enthronement comes before 
and not after initiation seems to me to exclude the suggestion of Immisch (in Roscher’s Lez. ii, p. 
1616) that the man enthroned was assimilated to Dionysus. The dances of Corybantes or Curetes 
around the young god were always regarded as protective: cf. H. Usener, Kl. Schr. iv, p. 188 f. and for 
more material A. B. Cook, Zeus i, p. 153 (the ivory pyxis mentioned ib., n. 5, now at Bologna, is 
ascribed to the fifth century of our era: P. Ducati, Museo civico di Bologna, p. 94). That Dionysus is 
sometimes seated or enthroned during the process proves nothing: was it not a natural way of represent- 
ing a god? 

16 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “‘ Nordionische Steine,”” Abh. Berlin, 1909, p. 33; J. Poerner, Diss. phil. 
Hal. xxii, ii, p. 308 f. 

17 Ach. ii, 157 =i, 831. O. Conze, Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, p. 63, compared this 
passage with a relief from Samothrace, thought to come from the Old Temple, on which we see women 
in a formal dance (Conze, Archdol. Unters. ii, pl. 9: cf. Ed. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst in Griechen- 
land τι. Rom, p. 39 f. and Chapouthier, Les Dioscures, p. 157): cf. the Roman derivation of the Salii from 
Samothrace (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1292: Geiger, RE. IA, 1877). Lucian asserts (Saltat. 15) τελετὴν 
ἀρχαίαν οὐδεμίαν ἔστιν εὑρεῖν ἄνευ ὀρχήσεως. 

18 Beschreibung d. ant. Miinzen, Berlin, i, p. 284 f.; Head, Hist. Num. *, p. 968: K. Regling, Ζ. f. Num. 


XXXxvili, 1928, p. 102 f. I accept Professor Lehmann-Hartleben’s view that these coins do not prove 
anything as to the identity of the goddess of the Cabiric cult. 
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surely was, or became, a cognate figure. The title of a lost Orphic work, Thronismoi 
metrooi,'® suggests that such ritual fell within Cybele’s sphere, and that is not all. 
From Pherecydes onwards ancient writers often assimilate Cabiri and Corybantes,”° 
and Strabo (x, pp. 466-67) makes it clear that there was no little resemblance 
between the emotional ceremonies of Cabiri, Curetes, and Corybantes, as well as 
between popular concepts of Corybantes, Curetes, and Cabiri as identified with 
Dioscuri. Zeus was Zeus, and Athena was Athena, but Anakes or Cabiri or Dioscuri 
or Corybantes were indeterminate entities: in spite of their supposed power to aid, 
they were in the main minor deities, and they could easily be put in one category.”! 
They were all concerned with deliverance, in one way or another, and Cabiri, 
Dioscuri, and Curetes alike became more widely prominent in the Hellenistic age: 
we can imagine Cabiri or Curetes absorbing Corybantic rites.” This_is not exactly 
what has often been meant by the term syncretism, a fusion of deities once sharply 
distinguished: it is the pervasive influence of a category of ritual and representation: 
Dionysus is the classic example.” 

Whether thronismos was or was not employed in the cult of the Cabiri, it would 
certainly have been in place, as a sequel to the enquiry into the guilt of would-be 
initiates * and as a myesis preliminary to admission to the mysteries proper. Pro- 
fessor Lehmann-Hartleben, when I put this idea before him, drew my attention to 
the fact that the construction of the platform, for which no precise date between 
500 B.c. and the beginning of the Hellenistic period can yet be given, is characterized 
by its “double bottom ”’: inside the supporting ring of hard field stones there must, he 


19Q. Kern, Orphicorum fragmenta, p. 298. Cf. W. Schmid-O. Stihlin, Gesch. griech. Litt., i, pp. 347, 
575, n. 2, on the Enthronismoi, ascribed by Suidas to Pindar, as possibly connected with his interest in 
the cult of the Mother of the gods. Dittenberger, S7G.* 1009, n. 12, suggests that the reference is to the 
installation of priests: but such occasions can seldom have been thought important enough for people 
to pay for Pindar’s services to glorify them. The same consideration tells also against the view that the 
songs were connected with this type of purificatory ritual, unless we suppose the personal devotion to 
the Mother and her supposed powers of healing (on which cf. Latte, op. cit., p. 96 f.), indicated in Pyth. 
ili, 77, to be a sufficient explanation. E. Hiller, Herm. xxi, 1886, pp. 357 ff. urged that the title and 
Bakchika, which follows in Suidas, were interpolated from the catalogue of Orphic writings. 

20In H. Orph. 38, 20: Κουρῆτες Κορύβαντες means the Cabiri. In general, cf. J. Poerner, l.c., pp. 
367 ff.; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 472, n. 3; F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d'une 
déesse, pp. 154, 172, 234, n. 6, 241. Of course Curetes and Corybantes had different backgrounds and, 
what was more, different names; various texts (Poerner, pp. 356 ff., 372) show that this was not wholly 
forgotten. Nevertheless, even a late oracle of Apollo (of Claros: Ch. Picard, BCH. xlvi, 1922, pp. 190 
ff.) speaks of the Cabiri as rendering to the infant Zeus the service commonly ascribed to the Curetes 
(Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 1035). 

21 Hence their identification with the Idaean Dactyls and the Lares. Cf. also Pausan. x, 38,7 on the 
telete of the Anaktes at Amphissa: some called them the Dioscuri, some the Curetes, “‘but those who 
think that they know rather better, the Cabiri’’ (with Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 422, and Chapouthier, 
op. cit., pp. 180 ff.): Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Glaube d. Hellenen i, p. 99, n. 1, on KaAoi, who may be 
Corybantes. 

2 Cf. J. Poerner, l.c. p. 294, n., on the Curetic ἁγνεάρχης διὰ βίου: ib. p. 293; Ch. Picard, Ephese et 
Claros, p. 299; J. Keil, in Anatolian Studies . . W. H. Buckler, p. 120 f. on ὁλοκληροῦσάν με. .. 
ἐκτελέσασαν τὰ μυστήρια πάντα εὐτυχῶς ἀποκατέστησαν in a Curetic text; Lobeck, op. cit., pp. 640 
ff.; also Dionys. Hal. Demosth. 22 (i, p. 176, 20, Usener-Radermacher). 

23 For the use of the Curetic type cf. O. Walter, JOAT. xxx, 1938, pp. 53 ff.; A. B. Cook Zeus ii, p. 587 
(in Caria); iii, pp. 1127 f., fig. 886. We may compare the spread of the type discussed by Chapouthier, 
op. cit. For Dionysus at Samothrace cf. Conze, Arch. Unt. i, 27, Chapouthier, BCH. xlix, 1925, 261. 

2. Cf. R. Pettazoni, La confessione dei peccati iii, pp. 163 ff. 
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argues, have been a hollow interior space and “the most natural explanation would 
be that it was a resounding space which contributed to the effect of beating the 
ground in dances. It is exactly this feature, after all, which is characteristic of the 
Corybantic dances.”’* Yet the suggestion is no more than a possibility. 


ArTHUR DarBy Nock 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


2 Dr. S. Dow draws my attention to the size of the platform as an argument for the hypothesis here 
advanced. 
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CAMPANIAN INSCRIPTIONS AT YALE 


Tue following inscriptions, though briefly cited in Professor Baur’s catalogue of the 
Darlington Stoddard Collection, seem to have received no attention.' E. Vetter, in 
his recent survey of the Campano-Etruscan instrumentum,? does not know of their 
existence, so that, in view of their unusual importance and of the small number of 
Campanian texts known, this publication may offer some interest. 

1. Stoddard Coll. no. 442. “Cylix with two handles. Η. 2%@ in. D. 8%6 in. . . . 
Reddish clay, lustrous black glaze, except bottom and standing-base of foot. Bottom 
painted red, with two small concentric circles in black”’ (Baur, loc. cit.). The inserip- 
tion, scratched into the outside of the bottom in the Etruscan alphabet (H. from 6 
to 14 mm.), from right to left, and to be read from the center, runs: 

maifInastami 
(bold-faced type denoting punctuated letters; see infra). The characters are very 
clear, and so are the dots after the first 7, inside the lower loop of the f, and beneath 
land 5. The shape of the letters recalls the famous Capua tablet (fifth century B.c.) ; ὃ 
f is rectangular. Cf. fig. 1. 

There can hardly be any doubt that this inscription is identical with Weege’s no. 
42 from Capua, which has been considered lost since Conway’s days.‘ While there is 
unfortunately no exact facsimile of the latter to confirm this, the statements of the 


direct witnesses about its “interpunction,” strangely complementing each other, 


are of decisive importance: Helbig gives f and | with a dot, whereas Conway indi- 


cates (according to his practice by an empty space) only that he saw one after the 
first 7.5 Thus, only the dot belonging to 5 would have passed entirely unnoticed 
before Baur (who has f, I, 5). As these apparently meaningless symbols were fre- 
quently neglected, it is indeed safe to assume that the bowl Weege no. 42 has found 
its way from the dissolved Bourguignon Collection to Yale.® 


1 Paul V. C. Baur, Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Collection of Greek and Italian Vases 
in Yale University, New Haven, London, and Oxford, 1922. I take pleasure in thanking Dr. Baur and 
Dr. J. Sperling, Yale University, for permitting this publication. 

? Glotta 27, 1939, pp. 163-178. 

3A. Torp in Skrifter udgivne af Videnskabs-Selskabet i Christiania, 2, 1905, no. 5; G. Buonamici, 
Epigrafia Etrusca, Florence, 1932, tavv. XX XVII, XX XVIII. 

4 Fridericus Weege, Vasculorum Campanorum Inscriptiones Italicae, Diss. Bonn, 1906 (henceforth 
referred to as ““Weege”’); R.S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, Cambridge, 1897, p. 525. no. 13. Cf. also A. 
Fabretti, Terzo supplemento alla raccolta delle antichissime iscrizioni Italiche, Turin, etc., 1878, no. 417. 

° W. Helbig in Βα]. 1872, p. 47; Conway, loc. cit. Cf. also Fiorelli, NS. 1877, pp. 181-189. 

6 Baur, loc. cit. The inscription maerceprziaSemi of the cotyle, Stoddard Coll. no. 399, seems to be 
forged, however, after the Capuan bowl, Weege 38 ( =Fabretti, CIT. 1, no. 2754), in the Naples mu- 
seum. Apart from general likeness, both pieces agree (1) in the misspelling maerce for mamerce (cf. 
Vetter, in Glotta, 27, 1939, p. 172); (2) in the eleventh letter being a correction from e into a (hardly in- 
versely; cf. Vetter, zbid.); and in two accidental features, viz., (3) the 6 not entirely closed, and (4) 
the second 7 somewhat curved. The curving was overdone by the faker (perhaps the one referred to 
by Count M. Tyskiewicz, Memories of an Old Collector, transl. by Mrs. A. Lang, London, etc., 1898, 
pp. 180-183; Baur, op. cit., lists the piece as “‘repaired’’). He also omitted the syllabic punctuation 
(seemingly meaningless) of the Naples bowl and distributed the letters more equally in the circle, 
whereas the squeezed mi on the authentic bowl had suggested already to Garrucci (in Bullettino archeo- 
logico Napoletano, N.S. 1, 1853, p. 86) that these letters were the last of the inscription. Furthermore, 
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Fic. 1.—Stopparp No. 442 Fic. 2.—Stopparp Co.uection, No. 399 


(Courtesy of the Yale University Art Gallery 


Fic. 3.—Stopparp No. 480 


(Courtesy of the Yale University Art Gallery) 
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The epigraphical value of our text is unique; it rests precisely on its system of 
punctuation, which clearly does not function as a word-divider. This system recurs 
in a few other Etruscan texts from Campania (also in the clay tablet of Capua), 
where it derives from a similar one used in a number of precious archaic inscriptions 
of southernmost Etruria. E. Vetter, following an old guess, has discovered that 
those dots accompany (a) vowels beginning a word, and (b) consonants or 
consonant clusters (each consonantal letter being punctuated) ending a sylla- 
ble (e.g., τϊηϊ αἴθ: u|ni\al|9i).7 In his survey of Campano-Etruscan inscriptions, 
the purpose of which was to give this theory a safe basis, Vetter relied entirely on 
Weege’s reproduction of our text. As he was not aware that Weege had ignored not 
only Conway’s i, but also the J given by Helbig, whose reading he pretended to 
follow, he doubts that there was punctuation at all, taking the dot inside f (which 
in its isolation does not fit the system) for an accidental blur. 

Now, the reading established above not only confirms Vetter’s rules, but illus- 
trates their application to a new special case. The punctuation of the three con- 
secutive letters if/ means that they are treated graphically as a consonant group clos- 
ing the first syllable. As far as the semivocalic ὁ is concerned, this is the usual 
procedure known from such spellings as savlasieis on the Capua tablet.® But if the 
dot of f is right —and it should be noted that the few known violations of the system 
consist in omission, rather than in addition of dots—it seems to indicate that a 
“syncopated” syllable, with what one would call a syllabic /, did not count in the sys- 
tem. Vetter’s rule (b) should then be restated, to the effect that all consonant sym- 
bols are punctuated unless they denote consonants, or consonant clusters, beginning 
a fully vocalized (a ὁ ὁ u) syllable.!° It may be said in passing that this treatment of 
syllabic consonant symbols has certainly no bearing on the phonetic character of 
such a syllable; the ratio of syllabic interpunction, which is something superfluous 
from the standpoint of an alphabetic script such as the Etruscan, is purely graphical 
anyway, and can, at most, be understood as a survival from a syllabic writing in 
which there was no primary distinction between vocalized and non-vocalized 
characters." 

The dot of s now unmistakably proves that the first word of the inscription is 
maifinas (not matfina), Etruscan genitive of a nomen gentile in -na. W. Schulze has 
tried to tie it up with the Sabine placename Μηφύλα, the pagus Meflanus or Mefanus 
of the Hirpini, and the proper names mefanatial, mefana{tnjei in Etruscan inscrip- 


he omitted the “genitive’’ ending -s before mi and read the apparently obliterated eighth letter of the 
Naples bowl as r instead of a, as did many of its editors (see Vetter, op. cit., p. 172). For the genuine? 
EV on the cotyle (outside the circle) see R. Hackl in Miinchener Archdologische Studien 1909, pp. 42-43. 
Cf. fig. 2. (Facsimiles of the Naples bowl: Fabretti, C77. 1, tab. XLVIII, from Garrucci, op. cit., tav. 
I; Fabretti, Glossarium Italicum (= CIT. 2, p. 1094; H. Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Museo 
Nazionale zu Neapel, Berlin, 1872, Tf. XI, n. 488). 

7 Capua tablet, 1. 13 (Torp, op. cit.). Vetter in Glotta 24, 1935, pp. 114-122, 132; ibid. 27, 1939, pp. 
157-162; J. Whatmough, in CP. 31, 1936, p. 195; W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, Oxford, 1894, 
p. 12. 8 See n. 2. °L. 4 (Torp, op. cit.). 

101 had already completed this paper when Glotta 28, fasc. 3-4, reached this country. On p. 181, 
E. Vetter is astonished by the punctuation §evrucInas on a Campanian inscription, Buffa (Nuova 
raccolta di iscrizioni Etrusche, Florence, 1935), no. 1034. It is evident that here is a second instance for 
the treatment of “‘syllabic liquids”’ established above. 

1 See n. 7, but also E. H. Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin?, Philadelphia, 1940, p. 32. 
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tions from Clusium.'? The text ends with the Etruscan pronoun, mi “I,’’ which is 
frequent also on Campanian vases; cf., in final position, nwmestatriiesmi, Weege 29a 
(Suessula) : “1 am (the bowl) of Nume Statrie,”’ and many others.'* Whether, finally, 
maifinas ta mi 
or (by haplography) 
maiflnas (s)ta mi 

must be read, is hard to decide, especially because the function of the element ta, 
sta is not altogether clear.“ Apart from this, the meaning of the inscription is: “I 
(am) . . . Maiflna’s (bowl).” 

The object seems to belong to the early fifth century B.c. Since instances of 
syllabic punctuation are generally older than 450 B.c., the inscription may not be 
much more recent, though it should be remembered that the final position of mi, 
as well as the trace of “syncope” in mazflnas, point to a not too archaic date.” 

2. Stoddard Coll. no. 480. “ Cylix. H. 24% in., 1). 74¢ in. Light brown clay, inferior 
black glaze with greenish and brownish tinge, except bottom (painted red with black 
circle and dot) and standing-base of foot. Only inside of rim offset . . . , ringshaped 
foot with narrow groove around top of edge, incised ring around body near foot. 
Inside, two incised concentric circles with five radiating stamped palmettes between. 
Beyond this, near the offset rim, an incised . . . retrograde inscription. . . . Itali- 
ote fabric, fourth century B.c.”’ (Baur, loc. cit.). 

The rather carelessly scratched inscription (H. from 15 to 25 mm.), to be read 
from outside, runs 

macersstm 
—what seems an oblique stroke crossing the fifth letter turns out, on close ex- 
amination, to be a slip of the writer while executing the topmost hasta of the pre-. 
ceding e. There is no punctuation or word-division. Cf. fig. 3. 

For the final sim, this new inscription should be compared with a group of four 
pottery inscriptions: vipieisvenleitsculchnasim, Weege 58; kanutiessim, Weege 60; "5 
irelasim, Sittig, Scritti in onore di B. Nogara, pp. 471-2; 17 and veltineisim, Weege 72. 


The last one is of undetermined Campanian origin, while the others are known to 
Ξ 

come from Sant’Agata de’ Goti, the ancient Saticula, east of Capua, which must 

then be regarded also as the probable provenance of our bowl. Sittig’s piece is sup- 

posed to go back to about 380 B.c. The alphabet used in all these inscriptions, includ- 

ing ours, is still rather Campano-Etruscan than Oscan—the Oscan alphabet being 

only in the making at that period; 15 but the element sim at the end of each shows 


12 Vetter in Glotta 27, 1939, p. 173; W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen (K. Ges. d. Wiss. 
Gottingen, Philol.-Hist. Kl., Abhandlungen, N.F. 5, no. 2, 1904, pp. 214-215, 531, 557; Conway, op. cit., 
nos. 310, 160. Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum i, Leipzig, 1893-1902, nos. 1927, 2468. 

13 Cf. also Vetter in Glotta 27, 1939, pp. 169-170; and supra, τι. 6. 

14 Hardly another name form is abbreviated by (s)ta (W. Corssen, Die Sprache der Etrusker i, Leipzig, 
1874, pp. 761-762); most of the Campano-Etruscan vase inscriptions are too archaic to allow sigles of 
this kind. For sta “dedicates” see Vetter in Glotta 27, 1939, p. 171. 

16 Cf. also Weege, op. cit., p. 375; Vetter, op. cit., p. 159. 

16 Cf. also Vetter, op. cit., p. 174 (to Weege nos. 58 and 60). 

17 Citta del Vaticano, 1937. 

18 That is why the name form should be transliterated maceis, rather than mageis, although the gens 
Magia is better known in Campania; cf. Conway, op. cit., no. 155, and p. 574. 
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that their language is not Etruscan, but Oscan. sim, the epigraphical equivalent of 
Etruscan mi,'® obviously means “I am.” In later Oscan script the form is written 
SUM; it remains an open question whether the ὁ in sim represents a dialect variant, 
or renders a vowel quality which may well have been present generally in Oscan in 
final unstressed syllables.2° The genitive ending of the name form, -eis, is Oscan, 
too; cf. SAKARAKLEi{s “‘*sacraculi, of the temple.” It recurs on two others of the 
Saticula vessels (Weege 58 and, probably, 72), whereas kanuties on the bowl Weege 
60, which in other respects is most similar to our piece, seems to display the Etruscan 
ending. The name stem, however, seems to show Etruscan influence, in that an -ἴ- 
is lost, whether now maceis directly represents the family name MAKKIIS, MAAKKIIS, 
known from Neapolitan coins, or the praenomen *MA(A)KKIs, from which the former is 
derived.?! Epigraphically, either one seems possible. This mixture of Etruscan and 
Italic elements in the suffixation is quite characteristic of Campanian texts dat- 
ing from the decades around and after the fall of Capua. Our inscription, 
macets sim, 

then, says: ‘“ Macci sum.” 

H. M. HoenicswaLp 
UNIVERSITY 


19 See supra, p. 585. 

20 R. von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, i, Strassburg, 1892, p. 126. 

2 Conway, op. cit., no. 145; Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian?, Boston, 1928, pp. 121-123. 
If Plautus’ nomen gentile was really Maccus, he bears the same Etruscanized name form, with a Latin 
ending; cf. W. Schulze, op. cit., pp. 297-298, 424. 


A KYATHOS BY PSIAX IN THE MUSEO POLDI-PEZZOLI 


OnE day in August 1939, while spending some hours in Milan, I went by chance to 
the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli. I had not been there for several years, not since I had be- 
come intimate with Psiax. While wandering around I found in the Salone Dorato a 
case containing — according to Baedeker’s apt description, “‘antique glass, vases, and 
bronzes.” Among these miscellaneous objects I suddenly spotted a fine black-figured 
kyathos with a scene in a familiar style — by my friend Psiax.' The light was not good 


Fic. 1. — ΚΥΑΤΗΟΒ By Pstax, IN THE Museo 


1 Inv. no. 482. Ht., with handle, 15 cm., without handle 8 cm: Broken in several pieces and put to- 
gether, but, as far as I could see, with little or no restorations. For lists of Psiax’s works ef. H. R. W. 
Smith, New Aspects of the Menon Painter, 1929; J. D. Beazley, AV., p. 9 and JHS. xlvii, 1927, p. 92. 
In his forthcoming Attic Red-figured Vase Painters, Beazley will list 33 works by Psiax (including the 
Poldi-Pezzoli kyathos in his addenda, for he accepts my attribution). For discussions on Psiax = The 
Menon Painter, cf. my articles in AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 547 ff. and xliii, 1939, pp. 645 f. and Gross, 
Wiirzburger Festgabe fiir Heinrich Bulle, 1938, pp. 47 ff. 
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and, as it was vacation time, no key could be procured to open the case, but Sig- 
norina Bernasconi, the assistant in the Museum, very kindly promised to have 
photographs made. After some delays due to the outbreak of the war, the photo- 
graphs came (figs. 1-5), with the generous permission of publication from the 
Direzione. They confirmed my guess that the scene on the kyathos was by Psiax, 
and, as the painting is a hitherto unknown work, I take this opportunity of publish- 
ing it. 

The kyathos is of the shape prevalent in the late sixth and early fifth centuries.’ 
On the high handle are a pyramidal knob and a long-stemmed palmette in relief, 
both unglazed. At the base of the handle, on the inside of the bowl, is a frontal head 
of a Silenos, beautifully worked in relief. The scene—on a red ground — needs little 
explanation. There are in all eight figures— Dionysos, four satyrs, and three mae- 
nads. Dionysos is reclining contentedly beneath a large ivy, while his satyrs and 
maenads dance about him; two hold large ivy branches. Above the scene is a simple 
maeander, below are an ivy wreath and rays. 

The figures have many near relatives among Psiax’s works. Especially close to 
our maenads are the dancers on the lekythos in Monsieur Jameson’s collection in 
Paris * (figs. 10, 11). Similar attitudes, silhouettes, coiffures, chitons, long, limp feet 
and long, boneless hands; and, behold, the same, characteristic little arc on the fore- 
arm indicating the further edge of the sleeve — which we saw was almost a hall-mark 
of Psiax’s style.t With the satyrs we may compare especially those on the amphorae 
in Castle Ashby ° (fig. 6) and Copenhagen.* Similar attitudes, hair (with a thick mop 
over the forehead), ears drawn across the whole skull, long, boneless feet and hands, 
and tails either thick and curving boldly outward, or thin and descending in a bow- 
like curve. The Dionysos has close counterparts (though in different attitudes) on 
the Northampton amphora, the Madrid amphora ἴ and the Leningrad alabastron 3 
(figs. 7-9). Note the similar wreaths, beards, himatia, and especially the bunch of 
folds hanging from the left forearm (on the Leningrad alabastron). Large, spreading 
ivy branches are popular with Psiax; and the simple maeander and ivy wreath 
appear as borders on several of his works. 

The only other known kyathos by Psiax, in Wiirzburg,’ is much restored, but what 

2 Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, pp. 30 f. For a list of such kyathoi cf. 
Beazley and Magi, Raccolta Guglielmi i, pp. 52 f. 

3 Sale Catalogue of the Collection of Dr. B(ourgignon) and M. C(anessa), Paris, Hétel Drouot, May 
19-21, 1910, no. 188, pl. XVI. The photographs used for my figs. 10, 11, I owe to the kindness of 
Monsieur Jameson. The lekythos, M. Jameson informs me, was broken in a number of pieces and put 
together with some restoration, but hardly any in the drawing. 

4Cf. AJA. xxxviii, 1934, p. 552. 

5 Burlington Catalogue, 1888, pl. XVIII; 1903, pl. ΧΟΗ, G. 21; Pfuhl, MuZ. iii, fig. 267; Hoppin, 
BF. Vases, p. 51; Beazley, BSR. xi, 1929, pp. 9 f., no. 17. 

6 CVA. Copenhague, Musée National, fasc. 3, III H, pl. 107, 1 ¢. Attributed to Psiax by J. D. 
Beazley. 

7CVA. Madrid, Musée Archéologique National, fase. 1, III H e, pls. 23, 1 and 25, 2. 

8 Waldhauer, Imperatorskij Ermitazh. Kratkoe opisanie sobranija antichnikh raspisnikh vaz, pl. 2. 
The photographs used for my illustrations I owe to the kindness of Miss Peredolski. 

° Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg, p. 82, no. 436, pl. 118: “‘ Dionysos, die Miinade und die 
Ranke hinter dem Gott grésstenteils iibermalt. Sonst viel, aber Unwesentliches ergiinzt.”” The un- 


restored sphinx (only one is illustrated by Langlotz) is in Psiax’s characteristic, dainty style. The 
attribution to Psiax (that is, the Menon Painter) was made by Beazley, JHS. xlvii, 1927, p. 92. 
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remains resembles the Milan one. It also has a red knob and palmette on the handle 
(mostly they are glazed black), a finely worked female head (a maenad?) with 
streaming hair at the base of the handle, and a simple maeander above the scene. 

We may add, then, the Poldi-Pezzoli kyathos to the list of Psiax’s works. Was the 
exquisitely modelled frontal mask of Silenos at the base of the handle also by him or 
was it the product of the potter who worked with Psiax — either Menon or another? 
We have two painted frontal masks of Dionysos by Psiax.!® As far as one can tell 
from the photographs, they are sufficiently like our relief to make the attribution of 
the latter to Psiax at least possible. 


GIsELA M. A. RIcHTER 
METROPOLITAN Museum oF ART 


Fic. 6. — Dionysos AND Satyrs By Ps1ax. From an ΑΜΡΗΟΒΑ IN CastLE Asupy (Burl. Cat. 1888, pl. X VIII) 


10 Qn the amphora in Copenhagen mentioned above, CV A. Copenhague, Musée National, fase. 


ΠῚ H, pl. 107, 1 b, ας. 


wt 


SOME INSCRIPTIONS ON VASES. IV * 


1. The early red-figured cup Compiégne 1106 is illustrated in the Corpus V aso- 
rum (pl. 13, 9-10 and pl. 15, 1, whence fig. 1, below), and said in the text to be from 
Nola: but it is really from Vulci, being no. 575 in the Canino catalogue of 1829, 
where it is described as follows: 

L’ ANFORA 


29. Coppa a figure gialle—Diametro 11 once; grandezza della figura 6 once —I] 
rovescio ὃ nero senza pittura—II fondo rappresenta un giovane ministro di Bacco 
che tiene un’ anfora con le sue mani e piega un ginocchio; ha il capo coronato di 
ellera — Intiera — Cavalupo— Fam. Apia; Gennaio 1829. 

Between leaving the Canino collection and being acquired by Vivenel, who left 
his vases to Compiégne, the cup must have been damaged and restored. In JHS. 45, 
p. 286, I noted that the outer part of the bow! was alien: the medallion is preserved, 
with the foot, and the rest has been made good by combining the centre with the 
outer part of another cup which probably had no figures.' 

The inscriptions, which do not show in the photographs, are read in the Corpus 
as “|... ESS@E and KAAE HO? . . . retrograde.’’ When I examined the vase, many 
years ago, I read on the right of the figure |Esso€E, the iota being separated from 
the epsilon by the boy’s left foot, but nothing wanting between them; and on the 
left OTONSAAM, noting that there was a repaint to left of these letters: I did not 
understand the inscriptions at the time. Now both the facsimile in the Canino 
catalogue, and the drawing in Gerhard’s apparatus (fig. 1, below) give two letters 
which 1 did not see, for they read PiES SOE and 201OH3AA™. I have no doubt that 
if the vase were cleaned, the missing letters would be found under the repainting. I 
noted the fifth letter in the left-hand inscription as M not H. Read then KAVEMOPOs 
and MIESSoE. That is, κάλει μ᾽ ὅπως πίεσθε.3 

The KAVEMOPOs is either retrograde, with the lambda and sigma upside down, or, 
more probably, written in three spells:—KA retrograde; then LEM forward, but 
written from the direction of the circumference, not of the centre; then retrograde 
as before. Such changes of direction are not uncommon in vases: thus in the London 
cup ΕΘ (Murray, Designs no. 3, whence Hoppin, Hf. ii, p. 351) the first six or seven 
letters of the hioyuAosetroicoev are written retrograde and from the direction of the 
centre, the rest forward and from the direction of the circumference; in an amphora 
by Phintias, Louvre G42 (FR. pl. 112), the first four letters of Acyootpate are 
written rightward and tops towards the right side of the vase, while the rest are 
written leftward and tops towards the left side of the vase; in the name EVANoIs 

* Fig. 6 from a photograph by my wife, taken with kind permission of Dr. Ciro Drago; figs. 2-4 
from photographs kindly sent me by Dr. L. D. Caskey and Dr. H. Diepolder. 

1 The statement in the Corpus that I had connected the cup with the Menon painter is due to a mis- 
understanding of V A. p. 6. 

3 Earlier interpretations: Panofka in Bull. 1829, p. 140 (cf. p. 160) “HOMOSTTIESS0E KAAE, 
ὅπως Tins . Σθενὼ καλὴ, pour te servir ἃ boire, ma belle Stheno.”” Raoul-Rochette in CIG. 8095 “Καλὴ. 


ὅπως πίεσσθε. Mirum quod interpretes non viderunt ita legendum esse, ut legimus. Dedicatur cylix 
puellae. Formula non requirit quidquam, unde apta esse censeatur.” 
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Fic. 1A.—Cup τιν 1106 


Fic. 1B.—Cup 1n CompikGne, 1106 (DRAWING FROM 
GERHARD’s APPARATUS) 
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on the black-figured hydria Acropolis 732 (Graef, pl. 47) the first two letters are 
written one way, like all the inscriptions on the right-hand part of the vase, while 
the rest are written the other way, like all those on the left-hand part. 

Double sigma for single is common in inscriptions. Not so the omission of the 
aspirate, as here in ὅπως. It may be the mere dropping of a letter such as may 
happen anywhere: if not, EAIVA, EAESIBOVOs for Hegilla, Hegesiboulos are other 
examples, and OMIAASEMOIESEN, complete, for ὁ Μίδας ἐποίησεν. on a head-vase 
in Rhodes (Cl. Rh. 4, p. 115; CV. Καὶ pl. 1, 1-2). In KAVE, of course, nothing is 
omitted; the impure epsilon of the imperative is correctly represented by E. 

I take πίεσθε to be future: “‘Call thou me,” says the boy with the wine-jar, “that 
ye may drink.” * The “Stop me” of the itinerant will occur to the lover of ice-cream 
between meals. 

The iota of the future πίομαι is usually long: but Athenaeus (10, 66e) expressly 
states that it was sometimes short, quoting two passages of Plato Comicus. If it is 
short here, we have an iambic dimeter catalectic, from the period of Anacreon, 
who was popular at Athens, and is figured, as will be remembered, on three vases 
only a little later than ours. 

2. When publishing the Schliemann plaque in AJA. 1935, p. 476, I might have 
referred to a black-figured fragment, formerly in the Loeb collection and now in 
Munich, published by Sieveking in Sammlung Loeb: Bronzen Terrakotten Vasen, pl. 
45, 5. A symposion: parts of two persons reclining, one, a man, with a phiale in his 
hand, looking round at the other, who holds a cithara. A boy cup-bearer hastens 
up with an oinochoe, to fill the phiale, unless he has already filled it. Between the 
two revellers, - - - OTIOMA.- - - retrograde —[KAAJOMIOMA[I] -- κἀγὼ triovoi—said by 
the man with the phiale, perhaps, rather than the musician, but this is not certain., 
Compare the Acropolis plaque 2560 (AJA.1935, pp. 477-8). 

3. The Athenian troops at Troy were commanded by Menestheus son of Peteds. 
If little is known of Menestheus, still less is known of Peteos: only that he was son 
of Orneus and father of Menestheus; and that expelled from Athens by Aigeus, he, 
and some Athenians from the deme of Steiria, went to Phocis and founded the city 
of Steiris.t A vase-fragment in Leipsic may add another fact which is not recorded 
in extant literature. Leipsic T667 is two fragments of a red-figured hydria by the 
painter Polygnotos. The picture that concerns us is not the upper one, Achilles 
pursuing Troilos, but the lower, a Centauromachy. What remains of this is on one 
fragment, the upper part of the extreme right-hand figure, a young warrior to left; 
and on the other fragment the upper half of a centaur, to right, wielding a fir-branch 
and looking down at his opponent, nothing of whom is preserved. To right of the 
centaur there is the beginning of a two-line inscription, KA -.- in the upper line, 
CE ..-.in the lower. Part of the letter following the epsilon is also there—a crossbar 
at the top —and this letter must have been either epsilon, zeta, xei, or tau. Mee . . ., 
Tlez .. ., MEE. . . are not likely, and Met . . . is almost certain. Now the inscription 


3 The alternative would be to take πιεσσθε for πίησθε pres. subj. of πίομαι. A present indicative 
πίομαι is found in Pind. Ol. 6, 86; ἐμπΐομαι in Theogn. 1129 is not quite certainly present, might just 
be future; and so might ἐκπίομαι in Ar., Ach. 199. This alternative seems to me less likely than the other. 

There is no evidence for a middle ἐπτιόμην in the sense of ἔπιον. 

4 Stoll in Roscher; T. W. Allen, Homer: Origins and Transmission, p. 328. 
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may have referred to the centaur, and on the Francois vase (FR. pls. 11-12), as well 
as in the Shield of Herakles (185) a centaur is called Petraios. But the KA . . - must 
be part of a καλός, and the epithet would hardly be applied to a centaur. On the 
other hand, KAAO® EKTQP, in two lines, appears on a neck-amphora of the same 
period and workshop in the Vatican (Mus. Greg. ii, pl. 60, 2; Gerhard AV., pl. 189; 
A, phot. Alinari 35722-3: by the Hector painter), on which the hero is seen taking 
leave of Priam and Hecuba; PEPSEs KAAOS, in two lines, against a figure of Perseus 
on a contemporary pelike in the British Museum (E. 499: Panofka, Eigennamen 
mit καλός, pl. 1, 3). Here, therefore, I think we may surely take the inscription as 
referring to the antagonist of the centaur, and restore KA[AOS] PET[EQS}. If so, a 
new episode may be added to the biography of Peteos: he took part with Theseus in 
the battle between the Lapiths and the Centaurs; and was one of those who 


κάρτιστοι μὲν ἔσαν Kai καρτίστοις ἐμάχοντο, 
φηρσὶν ὀρεσκωίοισι, καὶ ἐκπάγλως ἀπόλεσσαν 
(Il. 1, 267). 


I should have liked to clinch this by means of a fragment in the University of 
Vienna. It comes from the mouth of a very early black-figured krater of the same 
period as the Nessus vase in Athens, the late seventh century. J. M. Cook mentions 
it in his study of Proto-Attic vases (BSA. 35, p. 200, note 2), but without giving 
subject or inscription. In the middle, head and shoulders of a male figure with long 
hair and beard, to right. His body is covered with rows of incised ares for hair, and 
he must be a centaur: compare the hairy centaurs on the Proto-Corinthian aryballos 
in Berlin (Payne Protokor. Vas., pl. 21). Facing him, on the right, forehead and quiff 
of his opponent; to the left of the centaur, an extended hand, whether of friend or 
foe. In front of the monster’s face there is the beginning of an inscription, in large 
letters, retrograde:—[ET and a fourth letter, only half preserved, which I took to 
be an epsilon, so TETE[OS]}. But I will not swear now that PETP{AIOS], which did 
not occur to me at the time, is impossible. 

4. In my article on Little Master cups (JHS. 52, p. 184) I mentioned a fragment 
of a lip-cup, from Cumae, in Naples (MonAnt. 22, p. 494, b), which has part of a lion 
or panther outside, with the inscription ANAPIAS, incomplete aft; adding that the 
chances were this was the name of the artist, although it might be a love-name. The 
question is settled by two fragments of another lip-cup, from Vulci, in Munich, 
already mentioned by Klein (Liebl., p. 51), as I ought to have noticed. Klein’s ac- 
count is not quite accurate. Outside (fig. 2), on each half, a siren. In the handle-zone, 
on one half, ANAPIASKALVISTOS, ᾿Ανδρίας κάλλιστος. So Andrias was not a potter 
or painter, but a καλός. We have lost a possible signature, but here is another to 
make up for it. On the other half of the Munich cup there is the beginning of a 
second inscription, PVP ..-, with the top of the next letter, which must have been 
either alpha or omicron: this must surely be part of the name PVP[OS], Πύρρος. The 
name starts farther over than Andrias, a little to the left of the siren’s wing, and 
must have ceased not far beyond the corresponding point on the other side. 
Καλιστος, ἐποιεσεν, eypagpoev, would all fit the space equally well. The analogy of 
the band-cup London B.400 (WV. 1889, pl. 2, 1, whence Hoppin Bf., p. 115) might 
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speak for a verb, as there the HITOKPITOS KALVIS TOS at one handle is answered by 
AVAVKVTES EPOIESEN at the other: but the adjective is also possible. 

The handwriting, as far as one can tell, is the same in the Munich fragments as in 
the Naples. 

5. Another fragment of a black-figured lip-cup in Munich bears an unusual 
inscription (fig. 3). The design on one half of the exterior is a cock. Below, in the 
handle-zone, OTAIPOS:, incomplete both fore and aft. H must be added on the left: 
[H]OTAIPOs—=oUTaipos. For the crasis see Meisterhans*, p. 72. Part of the letter 
following the interpoint remains, but only an upright, so what the predicate was is 
uncertain. KAVOSs perhaps, but not alone, as the inscription must have been more 
or less symmetrical with respect to the cock, and KAVOs is not long enough: so, for 
example, KAVOSNAI, if not KAVISTOs. 

6. AJA. 1927, p. 346 is not the first mention of Mr. Gallatin’s “‘little-mistress 
cup”: for it is described in the catalogue of the Chaffers collection, sold at Sotheby’s 
on February 17th, 1857, no. 229. 

7. When publishing the Naples bell-krater by the Komaris painter (AJA. 1935, 
pp. 483-5) I ought to have noticed that Gercke and Petersen, in RM. 7, p. 22, had 
already come to much the same conclusion. 

8. An Attic bell-krater of the early fourth century in the Cabinet des Médailles 
(no number: not in de Ridder’s catalogue) has the graffito OEYA®ASAA AA, forty 
oxy(b)apha. The small vessel called ὀξύβαφον is mentioned in several other graffiti 
(Hackl, pp. 53-4, nos. 597-9). The new graffito makes it likely that in the lost 
krater Hackl no. 599 the strokes between the word οξυβαφα and the letters AA, 
twenty, are interpoints and not, as Hackl thought possible, a number. 

9. The word on a vase in Berlin is also familiar, though not in abbreviated form. 
The red-figured column-krater inv. 2928, from the isle of Rhodes, with Athena on 
one side, and an old man on the other, is described by Furtwiingler in JdI. 1, p. 151, 
but he does not mention the graffiti, which are obscured by deposit and not easily 
made out. I read KOPINO‘A and, below KOPIN}, and compare the K@PINOIO! 
on a column-krater in Naples, the ΚΩΡΙΝΘΙΩΡΓΕΞ Γ' on another in Madrid (see 
AJA. 1927, p. 350), and the κρατῆρες kopiv@ioupyeis of Kallixeinos; Rumpf has 
shown that κρατὴρ κορίνθιος or κορινθιουργὴς was the ancient name for what we 
term a column-krater. Beyond this the sense is uncertain. I took the stroke before 
the delta to be an interpoint. The delta should mean “ten,” the pei in the second 
line “‘five.”’ - is the sign for ““drachma.” But I do not understand why the vase- 
name is repeated. The lettering in the lower line is not quite the same as in the upper, 
but I could not be sure that the two lines were not by the same hand. 

The date is about 450—440 B.c., and the style recalls the Chicago painter. 

10. The Tithonos hydria Edinburgh 1877. 29, by Polygnotos, mentioned in Vases 
in Poland, p. 53, bears the following graffiti underneath the foot: a score across the 
middle, as often; below that, the word TAPIAI; below that, ADYT=TIID; and below 
that a ligature, either T or Π. The complete word ἀρυστὴρ does not occur elsewhere 
in graffiti, but Hackl has already explained the APY=TH of two bf. panathenaics in 
Leyden as for ἀρυστὴρ or the like (Hackl pp. 47-8, no. 549-50, p. 70, and pl. 2). 

11. The graffiti on the rf. column-krater Ancona 999, from Numana (A, Marconi 
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and Serra, pl. 48, 2), which is by one of the mannerists and very near the Girgenti 
painter if not actually his, read ΤΊΣ IIlt sKA@MIAES and to left of this, some way off, 
T lll. The word oxagis has not hitherto appeared on a vase. The rest of the inscrip- 
tion is dark. The τι must be short for τιμή. as in Hackl, no. 593, the Naples vase 


Fic. 4.—From a Hypria 1n Boston 01.8058 


2847 (his pp. 53 and 73), by compari- 
son with his nos. 595-6 and 608, 
where the word is written in full. So 
‘price of three skaphides”’? But the 
order is odd, and where is the price? 
In the second graffito? The mono- 
gram might be for tpi, and that 
might be short for some word like 
τριώβολον or τριωβολιαῖοι —rather 
than τρίδραχμοι, which occurs, in 
abbreviated form, on a hydria in 
Leningrad (Hackl, no. 578: see JHS. 
51, p. 123 and M. J. Milne in Richter 
& Hall, p. 224, no. 133): but this is 
very doubtful. 

12. The neck-amphora Boston 
03.821, by the Cadmus painter (A, 
RM. 47, pl. 15, 1) bears the graffiti 
Il, “two spathai,” and on 
other parts of the foot Φ and +t. The 
ΓΕ is “two drachmai”’ and must be 
taken with the “two spathai,” giv- 
ing the price. The @ recurs, with 
little change, on a bell-krater by the 
same painter in the Louvre, G 503 
(A, Miinchener Studien, p. 84, no. 
596; the graffito, zbid., pl. 3; B, BSR. 
11, p. 28, fig. 25; CV. e, pl. 1, 1-3 
and fig. e; A, phot. Alinari 23685); 
and identical, on ἃ bell-krater by 
his colleague the Pothos painter in 
Madrid (11075: A, Leroux, pl. 33, 
1); but on no other vase. Another 
bell-krater by the Pothos painter, 


Vienna 1732 (A, Laborde 1, p. 7, fig. 5) has the graffito ®, which may be connected. 

Σπάθη is not known as the name of a vase-shape: but such, on the analogy of 
other graffiti, it really ought here to be. It suggests that the <A on three other 
vases of the same shape, but earlier (Hackl, p. 45: two of them by Polygnotos) is 
short for σπάθαι; possibly also the $7 which appears, followed by a monogram, 
on a fourth neck-amphora, still earlier, in New York (GR. 579: M. J. Milne in 


Richter and Hall, pp. 223-4, no. 97). 
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13. In CV. Oxford ii, p. 3, I made a suggestion about an inscription on the Bos- 
ton bf. hydria 01.8058 which Robinson and Fluck (A Study of the Greek Love-names, 
p. 110) have disproved: for they are right, as I see now that I have a photograph 
of the vase (fig. 4), in saying that there is room for no more than one letter between 
rho and tau of the EVPAP-TO-KAVOS. I now read ELVAP[E]TO[s]KAVOSs. The second 
letter is more like V than /— but note that the alphas also are high-kickers. For 
the name, compare Elpagoras, Elpinikos, Elpikrates, and, for the second part, 
Euaretos, Thaumaretos, etc. The vase is related to the Andokides painter. 

14. The Birth of Aphrodite is depicted on several rf. vases, the finest of them 
perhaps a hydria in Syracuse belonging to the group of Polygnotos: but the only 
inscribed picture published so far, on a pelike in Rhodes (Cl. Rh. 4, pp. 103-6, 
whence Siz. Bay. Ak. 1937 = Buschor, Feldmduse, p. 16; CV., pl. 1, 2-3 and pl. 2, 1), 
gives a rather peculiar version of the subject. A fragment of a bell-krater by Poly- 
gnotos, in the Museum of Agrigento, provides an inscribed example of the version 
in which Aphrodite is assisted by Eros, as on the base of the throne of Zeus at 
Olympia, where he was ἐκ θαλάσσης ᾿Αφροδίτην ἀνιοῦσαν ὑποδεχόμενος (Paus. 
5, 11, 8). The fragment (composed of two just touching) gives part of Aphrodite’s 
face and neck, and her left forearm with the hand lifting the garment from the 
shoulder. Eros bends towards her to assist: head and arms remain, with parts of 
belly, thigh, wings. Above the goddess the end of her name is preserved, |ADPOJA[I]TE. 

Another, earlier, picture is also inscribed, but is badly damaged and all that re- 
mains of the goddess’ name is a few illegible traces. The vase is a white pyxis by 
the Penthesilea painter, found at Numana and now in the Museum of Ancona: 
there is a view of it in the guide by Marconi and Serra (pl. 53, 2), but the subject 
is not recognized and is not very easy to make out from the reproduction. Here also, 
Eros bends to help Aphrodite as she steps up. Behind her is a woman holding a gar- 
ment — perhaps a Hora—and behind Hora yet another woman, with a phiale in her 
hand, who is inscribed, in faint letters, TE1@O. Peitho was the third figure in the 
scene on the base of the statue at Olympia—thv δὲ ᾿Αφροδίτην στεφανοῖ Πειθώ. 
Behind Eros, Zeus sits on his throne, looking round towards Aphrodite, and holding 
out a branch over an altar. The inscription is ΗΕΥ 5 —the zeta sets sideways. Beyond 
Zeus stands Hera, also facing towards the middle. The inscription, much damaged, 
seems to have been H[PAj2 in the genitive. Parts of Eros and Zeus show in the 
published photograph. 

15. The inscriptions of the obverse of the rf. stamnos Louvre G. 54 bis (Millingen, 
Vases de Coghill, pl. 23; CV., pl. 6, 1 and 4), which is by the painter of the Munich 
amphora, are read by Pottier in his catalogue as “MENAAPO KAVOS-EOHO, 
Méva(v)Spo[s]kaAds . . .? (rétrogr.),” and similarly in the Corpus. But they were 
retouched, have now been cleaned, and are clear. The young warrior is named 
MENAAPR? retrograde, for Mena(n)dros. The other inscription, also retrograde, is 
KAVOS+E0, that is, καλῶς χέω, said by the woman who is filling the warrior’s 
phiale from her jug. 

16. A later parallel to the λοῦσθε καλῶς on an alabastron from the Acropolis of 
Athens (AJA. 1935, p. 480, no. 10) is the inscription on the rim of a bronze petera 
of the sixth century a.p. found in the grave of a woman at Giittingen in Upper 


Fic. 5.— KrRaTER-FRAGMENT, FORMERLY IN THE KLEINENBERG COLLECTION 
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Baden (Garscha and Vollbach in Germania 17, pp. 36-47; Egger ibid., pp. 114-8; 
Werner in Mnemosynon Wiegand, pp. 83-5): + viwaote μετὰ ὑγίας Kai λεύσατε 
κύρι, “wash with health and look upon the Lord” (which I cannot follow Egger 
in believing to be a hexameter). Egger compares the famous palindrome on holy- 
water basins in Istanbul: + νίψον ἀνομήματα. μόναν ὄψιν (Boeckh CIG. 8946). 

17. Fig. 5, from a tracing which was among Hartwig’s effects, represents a krater- 
fragment at one time in the possession of Dr. Kleinenberg at Naples. The artist is 
the Kleophon painter. AIONVSOsS, moving to right, with kantharos and thyrsus, 
looks round towards the maenad OINOOPO®O5, who follows with oinochoe and thyr- 
sus. A satyr precedes the 
god, playing on the lyre, and 
the maenad VAMAS, holding a 
torch, turns her head towards 
the satyr. The two maenad- 
names are new. VA[AS is for 
Aaptras, “‘torch,” as VATON 
for Λάμπων on the London 
stamnos by the Midas painter, 
E. 449 (Gerhard AV., pl. 80; 
CV., pl. 22, 4). The form of 
delta in the name of Dionysos 
is common enough: is not con- 
fined to Douris, but is used by Polygnotos, for example, on his stamnoi in Oxford 
(1916.68), London (E 454), Gotha. 

18. A magnificent cup, of about 470-460 B.c., found at Locri and now in Taranto, 
has three inscriptions, all incomplete, in the white-ground interior, which repre- ἡ 
sents a satyr assaulting a maenad. The artist is the Pistoxenos painter, and since 
his white cup in Berlin bears the signature of Euphronios, it may well be that the 
first of the Taranto inscriptions should be restored as [EVOPONIOSEMJOIESEN. 
Similarly, seeing that the Berlin cup, the London Aphrodite cup, and a red-figured 
cup in Berlin by the same artist, all bear the love-name Glaukon, the second of the 
Tarantine inscriptions, which is in two lines, may have been [AVAVKJON [KAVO]s. 
The third inscription (fig. 6) is the name of the satyr. The first three letters are BVB. 
All that remains of the fourth letter is the lower half of the left-hand stroke, running 
diagonally, but it must have been an alpha. The rest of the name is missing. Now 
an adjective BuBos is known from the ancient lexica. Etym. Magnum . . . To, yap 
BU ἐπὶ τῶν μεγάλων ἔλεγον, καὶ Σώφρων βύβα ἀντὶ τοῦ μεστὰ Kai πλήρη καὶ μεγάλα. 
Hesychius βυβὰ ταῦτα " ἐπὶ τοῦ μεγάλου τάττεται. The word is doubtless one of 
those that have a nursery origin. From βυβος come the Eretrian proper names 
BuBas, Βυβαξ, Βυβαλκης (Bechtel, Die historischen Personen-namen, p. 84), while 
Βυβων was the prodigious weight-lifter who has left his name on a big stone found 
at Olympia (Dittenberger *, no. 1071). The satyr of the cup may have been either 
Bubas or Bubax. BuBas: BuBos :: PuBas: ῥυβός hooknosed, XaBas: χαβός crooked, 
Sphodras: opoSpés. These are all non-Attic names (Lamia, Tanagra, Priene). 
Βυβαξ : BuBos :: Σίλλαξ : σίλλος squinting, Στράβαξ : στραβὸς squinting, λάλαξ 
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(Hesychius λάλαγες ᾿ χλωροὶ βάτραχοι περὶ τὰς Aipvas ... οἱ δὲ ὀρνέου εἶδός 
φασι): λάλος. Strabax was ἃ fourth-century sculptor whose signature has been 
found on the Acropolis of Athens; and the Athenian Φαίαξ (Ar. Knights, 1377) 
may have been “Gray,” from gaids (ef. Πάμφαιος). and not “ Phaeacian.” Bubax 
is therefore to be preferred. 


J. ἢ. BEAZLEY 
OxForD 


GAIUS AND LUCIUS CAESAR? 


BERNOULLI, in his discussion of portraits of Gaius and Lucius Caesar, wrote as 
follows:! “Mir selbst hat sich der Gedanke an die Enkel des Augustus mehr als 
irgendwo sonst aufgedriingt bei zwei vortrefflichen und wunderbar schién erhaltenen 
Marmorbiisten im kénigl. Schloss zu Madrid (salon de Embajadores), die nicht 
bei Hiibner verzeichnet und bis jetzt auch weder publiciert noch abgegossen sind. 
Ihre unverkennbare Verwandtschaft mit Augustus, die sich bei der einen bis auf 
den Wurf der Haare erstreckt, ihr briiderlicher Typus und die auf die beste rémische 
Kunstzeit weisende Arbeit scheinen die Beziehung auf sie in hohem Grade zu 
befiirworten. Einen kleinen Haken bildet nur die Stelle des Macrobius, wonach bei 
den Kindern des Agrippa nicht sowohl die grossviiterlichen als die viiterlichen Ziige 
hervortraten. Ankliinge an Agrippa aber sucht man bei unseren Kiépfen vergebens.” 
A footnote is added: “‘Ich glaube in Folge gemeinschaftlich mit Hrn. Prof. Hiibner 
vorgenommener Untersuchung trotz der merkwiirdigen Frische ihrer Epidermis 
fiir ihre Echtheit einstehen zu kénnen.”’ 

In recent discussions there are occasional references to Bernoulli’s remarks, but 
apparently no indications of acquaintance with the busts. During the period of 
republican government in Spain, Professor José Pijoan kindly obtained for me 
photographs of two busts in the royal palace which, he tells me, are unquestionably 
those mentioned by Bernoulli, since there were no others in the palace that could 
possibly have been meant. 

The lower part of the first bust is apparently new, perhaps the right ear also. 
The most noticeable feature is the mouth: the upper lip projects somewhat and 
has a puffy appearance; in front view the mouth is seen to be wide, the lips some- 
what thin but abundantly curved, so that the line between them is unusually 
sinuous. The straight brows and the lines in the forehead and at the corners of the 
eyes contribute to the individual truth of the portrayal (figs. 1-2). The second bust 
shows a younger man, with smooth forehead and no lines at the corners of the eyes. 
On the other hand, there are lines down from the nose and from the corners of the 
mouth, surprising in so youthful a face. The mouth as seen in front view is not 
remarkable, but the upper lip projects more than in the other portrait and the 
lower part of the profile is very individual. The bust has been considerably broken, 
but in the photograph no part of it seems likely to be modern (figs. 3-4). This 
bust, as it turns out, is not altogether a newcomer to the notice of students: 'a cast 
of it is illustrated in Hekler’s Greek and Roman Portraits, page 188. Casts are said 
by Hekler to exist in Amsterdam and Munich, and he places the original in Madrid, 
though with a query. He suggests no identification and I have observed no com- 
ments elsewhere. On the same page in Hekler’s book there is shown a half-head 
in the Barracco collection.? In profile, mouth, and youthful, but thin face this is 
strikingly similar to the Madrid bust, the similarities naturally appearing best in 
profile views of the latter. It seems very possible that one man is the subject of 

ι Rémische Ikonographie ii, 1, p. 134. 
2 Arndt-Bruckmann, pl. 1001; West, Rémische Portrdt-Plastik, p. 167, fig. 180. 
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both portraits. The half-head has been sometimes and fairly plausibly, though 
neither unanimously nor cogently, identified with a man represented by several 
portraits;* the type is conventionally called “Brutus.” In this type the hair stands 
out from the forehead in a distinctive way, but in the features there is, in fact, a 
considerable resemblance to the half-head and to the bust in Madrid. The “ Brutus” 
has been identified by Studniczka as Agrippa Postumus, younger brother of Gaius 
and Lucius, and by Curtius as Lucius himself. Further, a head found at Magnesia, 
and now at Berlin, has been tentatively identified with the “Brutus” by Eliimel,* 
and it does not aceord badly with the Madrid head; the similarity of the mouth in 
profile is particularly striking. 

For the younger bust at Madrid, then, it is possible to find some connections 
that tend to support an identification as Lucius Caesar. But it must be admitted 
that identity of subject between the Madrid portrait and any of the others is not 
beyond question, and also that the name of Lucius Caesar, as attached to any of 
them, is largely conjectural. 

I am not acquainted with any other portrait that seems likely to have the same 
subject as the older bust at Madrid. Some portraits of Augustus, type C in Brendel’s 
study,® show very considerable similarity, particularly in the mouth, but our man 
certainly is not Augustus. As for Gaius Caesar, there are several portraits which are 
often thought to represent him near the end of his life, as proposed originally by 
Studniczka,® and these are wholly incompatible with the Madrid bust. In the ap- 
parent age of the Madrid man there is a still more serious objection. Gaius Caesar 
was born in 20 B.c.; there seems to be no clue to a more exact date. He died late in 
February A.p. 4, his younger brother having predeceased him. Even if born at the 
very beginning of the year 20 B.c., Gaius would be only twenty-three years and two 
months old when he died. The possibility that the elder man in Madrid should be 
only twenty-three appears to be very slight indeed. The other portraits just men- 
tioned look mature for that age, but do not approach the appearance of the Madrid 
bust. It may be said in reply that Gaius lived pretty rapidly; and that his decision, 
made shortly before his death, to renounce the splendors of greatness and retire to 
the life of an ordinary man, implies physical or spiritual exhaustion. But these 
considerations are not enough. 

It would seem that this difficulty should have occurred to Bernoulli, and one can 
hardly avoid some doubt whether these are really the busts mentioned by him. He 
might well have written of the breaks in his remark on the extraordinary preserva- 
tion of the busts; but it is the freshness of the surface that he mentions specifically 


3 Hekler, pp. 189 b, 190; West, op. cit., figs. 177-179; Studniczka, text to Arndt-Bruckmann 1001; 
Curtius in RM. xlvii, 1932, p. 229. I suggested an identification as Tiberius Gemellus (AJA. xxx, 1926, 
p. 173) and still consider this possible. 

4 Rémische Bildnisse, p. 8, pl. 11, R 16. This was found with a portrait thought to represent Agrippa, 
but the identification is doubtful and is denied by Curtius (RM. liv, 1939, pp. 112 ff.). 

5 Ikonographie des Kaisers Augustus. Ilustrations of the type: Hekler 165 a; Arndt-Bruckmann 
697; RM. 1, 1935, pp. 252 f. 

6 4A. 1910, pp. 532 ff.; West, op. cit., pp. 135 f., figs. 145, 145a. Accepted recently by Curtius (RM. 
xIvii, 1932, p. 229) and by Poulsen (Probleme der rémischen Ikonographie {Meddelelser 1937], p. 44). 
Most usable illustration, though from a cast: Schweitzer, Antiken in Ostpreussischem Privatbesitz, 
Beilage 6. 
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as a feature of the preservation, and this can be seen even in the photographs. The 
two do look like brothers, there is some resemblance to Augustus, and the locks of 
hair in the older bust do approach fairly closely the scheme usual in portraits of 
Augustus. On the whole I suppose that these are Bernoulli’s busts. Probably no one 
will be tempted, as he apparently was, to doubt that they are antique. 

It is not necessary to assume that the two men are brothers; it is not even known 
that the two busts belonged together. The possibility that the younger man is 
Lucius remains. Other possibilities may be found: neither man looks very unlike 
Caligula, and since the father and two brothers of Caligula present unsettled prob- 
lems in portraiture, a hypothesis involving one or more of them would not easily be 
altogether disproved. But it would not be plausible, and it may be more profitable 
to consider other matters in connection with Gaius and Lucius. 

Two companion statues were found at Corinth.’ Though they are not very vivid 
portraits, the heads differ clearly enough, notably in the hair. This difference is 
partly in style, the locks being much more distinct in the figure in better condition, 
and partly in the arrangement of locks over the forehead. In the latter respect the 
difference is not really great except for the “nick” in the hair; in 135 the “nick” 
is distinctly on the left side, in 136 it is slightly to right of the center. 

No students of Roman portraiture can neglect the schemes of locks, though opin- 
ions differ widely on their origin and exact significance. Ludwig Curtius, in a long 
series of articles in the Rémische Mitteilungen, uses these schemes with great confi- 
dence, not only for identification of persons, but for recognition of copies from a com- 
mon original. Even when two portraits represent men of obviously different age, he 
infers from the hair a common original and assumes that the difference in age was 
introduced by the copyist. In this way some very remarkable conclusions are 
reached. Poulsen,* on the other hand, is inclined to suppose that a certain scheme 
would prevail at a certain period, and that its relative consistency for an individual 
is largely incidental. This seems more reasonable, but in the case of Augustus, nota- 
bly, the usual scheme must have lasted a long time. 

It may be that modern views of the matter are affected by our custom of parting 
the hair. From some observation (though no thorough study) it seems that, when the 
hair is simply combed forward in an orderly way, the appearance above the fore- 
head on different occasions will be fairly consistent for an individual if the length of 
the hair is kept the same, and will differ markedly from one individual to another. 
The scheme of locks, then, would be in origin a genuine individual feature, though 
one that lends itself easily to formalization and imitation. Its evidence is much bet- 
ter for identification than for discovery of portraits copied from common originals; 
in any case it may be misleading; but it always deserves consideration. 

The two figures at Corinth apparently were grouped with a statue of Augustus. 
Weighing this and other considerations, Swift published the pair as Gaius and 
Lucius Caesar, the better preserved figure (135) being Gaius. I suggested that the 
names should be exchanged. Schweitzer, in 1929, agreed with me;? as far as I have 

7 Swift in AJA. xxv, 1921, pp. 337-363; Johnson in AJA. xxx, 1926, pp. 169-172. Corinth ix, nos. 135 
(in better condition) and 136. Recent discussion: Poulsen, Rémische Privatportrats und Prinzenbildnisse 


(Meddelelser, 1939), pp. 39 ff. This work is later cited by author and date. 
8 Poulsen, 1939, p. 17 and passim. 9". cit., p. 184. 
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noticed, everybody else agrees with Swift. From time to time several other portraits 
have been proposed as Gaius or Lucius, because of their resemblance to the Corinth 
figures, and in such comparisons the locks over the forehead have generally had a 
considerable part. 

A head found in Athens was published by Hekler'® as Gaius Caesar, by comparison 
with Corinth 135, and Poulsen agrees."' The locks do not correspond closely and the 
face seems quite different: not round and chubby like the Corinth boy’s, nor yet 
square and firm like the head in Geneva, to be mentioned below, but rather delicate 
in appearance. Another portrait of the same boy, I believe, is at Aquileia," but there 
is little indication that he is represented at Corinth. 

I suggested that the head at Geneva ™ had the same subject as Corinth 136, but 
recently Poulsen has joined it with Corinth 135. I relied chiefly on the mouth, the 
forehead, and the leaner face, but it may be noted also that the nick in the hair is at 
the right; in this most tangible feature there is agreement with 136, not 135. A 
basalt head in the Metropolitan Museum " is mentioned by Poulsen in a hesitant 
way which possibly indicates some doubt of the genuineness of the head. It is, at all 
events, unmistakable, not only from the hair, but from every feature of the face, that 
the subject is the same as in the Geneva head. Yet the Metropolitan head is not 
merely a replica; the boy looks a little older. 

A head in Naples 1" differs from the other two rather decidedly in the mouth, yet 
there is a strong resemblance. If this is not the same boy represented by the Geneva 
and New York heads, it surely should be his brother; and obviously, if the portraits 
are contemporary, his younger brother. The locks in this head correspond with those 
of Corinth 135: the nick is well to his left; and the locks just to right of it are rela- 
tively distinct, as in the Corinth portrait. If this Naples head be considered with that 
at Geneva or New York, the pair will correspond with the pair at Corinth definitely 
in the locks, pretty well otherwise, and the view that 136 at Corinth is the elder will 
be strengthened. 

In the articles by Ludwig Curtius in Rémische Mitteilungen, already referred to, 
problems of Roman iconography are discussed with great fullness, with very exten- 
sive collections of material, and with illustrations of many things not previously 
published. The conclusions reached in such elaborate studies are sure to be influen- 
tial, but I agree with Poulsen 16 that many of them require careful scrutiny. 

Curtius is the first to deny that the statues at Corinth represent Gaius and Lucius. 
These princes have not been reached in his series, but the Corinth figures are declared 
to be Tiberius (135) and Germanicus.'? Since Germanicus was twenty-seven years 
younger than Tiberius, this suggestion is at first glance somewhat baffling. Curtius 
offers no specific explanation of the pairing. He does deal to some extent, and 
promises to deal more fully in the future, with groups of imperial portraits which in- 
clude both dead and living men, so that the group does not show the imperial family 
as it was at any one time. No one will suppose, however, that Tiberius and Ger- 


10 4 A. 1935, 403-406. 1 1939, p. 39, figs. 51-53. 

12 Poulsen, Portrdtstudien in norditalienischen Provinzmuseen (Meddelelser, 1928), p. 10, figs. 8-9. 
13 Poulsen, 1939, p. 40, figs. 54-55. 4“ BMMA. 1912, pp. 93-95, fig. 1. 

16 Poulsen, 1939, p. 35, figs. 45-46. 16 1939, passim. 17 RM. 1, 1935, p. 277; pp. 304 f. 
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manicus would be paired during the reign of the former; and neither during the reign 
of Augustus, when both were living, nor after Tiberius had died at the age of seventy- 
nine, would it have been even moderately reasonable to portray them as youths of 
nearly equal age and of equal dignity. The improbability would be diminished, 
though not removed, if a large group of the imperial family be assumed, and one 
wonders whether Swift’s discarded hypothesis is to be rehabilitated.'* 

The demonstration that the one figure is Germanicus is yet to be given, but the 
other has its place in a long discussion of youthful portraits of Tiberius.'® The gen- 
eral method is simple: a large number of portraits are found, by careful comparisons 
in which the hair is important, to represent a single youth, and the series proves to 
lead to the recognized portraits of Tiberius. I offer a comment on only one of the 
series, a boyish head in Toulouse.*° Curtius finds this to be closely related to the 
Corinth boy, though not in an entirely simple way: the Toulouse head is accurately 
copied from a portrait showing Tiberius at the age of twelve, while in the Corinth 
version he is artificially aged to about fifteen. There is undeniably some correspon- 
dence in the hair, and when I visited Toulouse, it occurred to me that the subject 
might be the same, but I did not and do not feel sure of it. At all events, it is pretty 
certain that the Toulouse boy is not Tiberius. It apparently belonged to one of those 
imperial groups, and this group included one adult 3: which is termed by Curtius “‘an 
unknown, certainly not Tiberius.” In the museum at Toulouse I thought that it 
certainly was Tiberius, and that is Poulsen’s judgment also. If so, the boy would be 
somebody else. 

The gap between anything mentioned in this article and the true portraits of 
Tiberius is wide and probably unbridgeable. The statues at Corinth remain Gaius 
and Lucius Caesar. 


FRANKLIN P. JoHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


18 AJA. xxv, 1921, p. 143; xxx, 1926, p. 175. It has already reappeared in West, p. 136, along with 
other opinions: that the veiled head (Corinth ix, no. 137) is in the Metropolitan Museum, and that it 
represents both Tiberius (p. 136) and Drusus, son of Germanicus (p. 182). 

19 RM. 1, 1935, pp. 286-320. 

20 Espérandieu, Recueil général des bas-reliefs de la Gaule romaine i, p. 343, no. 6; RM. 1, 1935, pp. 
287, 290, pl. 111. 


21 Espérandieu, p. 342, no. 2; cf. Poulsen, 1939, p. 21. 
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Sir Arthur Evans.— Three days after reaching 
his ninetieth birthday, Sir Arthur Evans died at 
Youlbury, on the 11th of July, 1941. No brief 
notice can give an adequate account of the life and 
work of this remarkable man; nor can his great 
contribution to our knowledge of Aegean archae- 
ology be properly evaluated for many years to 
come. 

Born at Nash Mills, Hertfordshire, July 8, 
1851, eldest son of Sir John Evans, K.C.B., he 
was educated at Harrow and at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took a first class in modern 
history. After continuing his studies at Géttingen, 
he travelled widely, engaged in archaeological and 
ethnological research, and served as a correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian, visiting Finland 
and Lapland in 1873 and 1874, and the Balkans 
from 1875 to 1882. In the latter year he was ar- 
rested by the Austrian authorities and kept for a 
time in solitary confinement, charged with com- 
plicity in the ill-fated and harshly suppressed 
Dalmatian insurrection. His experiences during 
this period gave him a fund of fascinating remi- 
niscences with which in later life he sometimes 
entertained his friends. He was married in 1878 to 
a daughter of Professor E. A. Freeman, Margaret 
Freeman, who died in 1893. After his return from 
the Balkans he became, in 1884, Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, which was reorganized under 
his direction. Indeed, he may justly be called its 
second Founder; for he not only succeeded in ob- 
taining a great new building for the Museum, but 
was able to fill it with a vastly enlarged archae- 
ological collection which made it, in the United 
Kingdom, second only to the British Museum. In 
recognition of his services he was named Honorary 
Keeper for life after his retirement from the active 
directorship. In 1894, set on the track by observa- 
tions made during a visit to Gréece the preceding 


year, he began his explorations in Crete, with a 
series of journeys about the island, in the course of 
which he collected numerous gems and seals on 
which he was able to recognize remains of a pre- 
Hellenic script hitherto unknown. His interest in 
this field of research led eventually to the epochal 
discoveries at Knossos. Acquiring the site by pur- 
chase, he commenced excavations in 1900, and in 
successive campaigns continued annually until 
1908, he laid bare the ruins of the immense palace, 
revealing in clear detail the high civilization which 
had risen, flourished, and perished on the island 
in preclassical times. Even its name had been 
utterly lost; but Evans speedily supplied this lack 
with the term “Minoan,” which has gained uni- 
versal acceptance. 

The remaining thirty-three years of his life he 
devoted to the study and interpretation of Minoan 
antiquities, returning frequently to Crete for sup- 
plementary excavations at Knossos and in the 
neighborhood. Scripta Minoa, presenting a mas- 
terly survey and analysis of the newly discovered 
script, published in 1909, was followed in due 
course by the sumptuous work entitled The Palace 
of Minos: Vol. I appeared in 1922; Vol. II, in two 
parts, in 1928; Vol. III in 1930; Vol. IV, also in 
two parts, in 1935; and the monumental undertak- 
ing was completed by an index issued, with the 
collaboration of Joan Evans, in 1936. The Palace 
of Minos is not a factual description of the ruins 
brought to light at Knossos, but offers a broad 
reconstruction of Minoan civilization as a whole, 
in all its aspects, material, political, artistic and 
religious. 

Knighted in 1911, Sir Arthur was the recipient 
of many other honors and distinctions. Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, he held honorary degrees of D.Litt. 
from Oxford and Dublin, LL.D. from Edinburgh, 
Ph.D. from Berlin; was Royal Gold Medallist of 
the R.I.B.A. in 1909, received the Petrie Medal in 
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1931, the Copley Medal of the Royal Society in 
1936. He was a foreign member of the Royal 
Academy of Linceiof Rome, the Bavarian Academy 
of Munich, the Royal Swedish Academy, the 
Royal Dutch Academy of Amsterdam, the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, 
the German Archaeological Institute, the Imperial 
Russian Archaeological Society, a Correspondent 
of the Institute of France, and Officier de |’In- 
struction Publique. He was a member of the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries (President from 1914 to 1919), 
the Hellenic Society (President, 1913-1914), the 
Numismatic Society, and was President of the 
British Association from 1916 to 1919. Fellow of 
Brasenose College, he was designated Extraordi- 
nary Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology at Ox- 
ford, and was Frazer Lecturer in Social Anthro- 
pology at Cambridge in 1930-1931. 

Among his many publications, in addition to the 
two great works already named, may be men- 
tioned Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum (1883- 
1885), Through Bosnia (1895), Cretan Pictographs 
and Pre-Phoenician Script (1896), Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult (1901), Prehistoric Tombs of 
Knossos (1905), Provisional Reports on the Excava- 
tions at Knossos (annually, 1900-1905), Tomb of 
the Double Axes, etc. (1914), The Ring of Nestor 
(1925), The Shaft Graves and Beehive Tombs, ete. 
(1929), The Earlier Religion of Greece in the Light 
of Cretan Discoveries (1931). He also edited and 
supplemented the fourth volume of Freeman’s 
History of Sicily. 

In addition to his prehistoric antiquities, Evans 
possessed an outstanding collection of Greek and 
Roman coins and gems. He held a distinguished 
place as a numismatist, and was the author of 
several important monographs, such as Horsemen 
of Tarentum (1889) and Syracusan Medallions 
(1892). Endowed by nature with microscopic 
sight, he was able to see minute details without 
the use of a glass, and his scrutiny of coins 
and seals often yielded acute observations for 
which he contrived to find equally discerning 
interpretations. 

His interests outside Archaeology were wide 
and varied. A strong supporter of the Boy Scouts, 
he was a member of the Council of the Associa- 
tion, and himself a Silver Wolf. Keenly devoted to 
horticulture, he spent much time in the supervi- 
sion of work in his magnificent garden at Youl- 
bury. Though most of his study dealt with the 
past, he had a lively concern for the present and 
all that was going on about him. In his later years 
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he became an enthusiastic advocate of travel by 
air, and all his more recent journeys to and from 
Greece were made, so far as possible, by plane. 

Small in stature, apparently somewhat shy in 
manner, and a little hesitant in speech, he did not 
perhaps at first glance present an outward show of 
greatness. But one could not converse with him 
long before feeling the unusual depth and alert- 
ness of his vigorous mind, the wide range of his 
interests, the strength of his personality. Profound 
erudition was tempered with practical shrewd- 
ness, bold imagination combined with uncanny 
insight; and behind all was a restless driving en- 
ergy, implemented by a sturdy determination to 
carry each project through to its end in spite of 
obstacles. Evans had a very human side, too. 
Those who had the good fortune to en joy his hos- 
pitality will remember him as a genial and enter- 
taining host; and they will not forget his sense of 
humor, keen and often mischievous. He could take 
pleasure in jokes at his own expense, and some of 
his favorite anecdotes dealt with incidents of this 
kind. 

In his life of four score and ten years, spanning 
three generations of men, Evans witnessed an 
astonishing development and progress in the realm 
of Archaeology, a progress on which his own re- 


. searches had a guiding influence. An undergradu- 


ate at Oxford when Schliemann began to excavate 
at Troy, he was barely at the outset of his career 
when he read the stirring news of the treasures 
discovered in the royal shaft graves at Mycenae. 
But many years of preparation had yet to pass 
before he was ready to enter the field himself. 
When in 1900 he finally initiated his great under- 
taking at Knossos, a good deal of information 
regarding preclassical Greece was already avail- 
able. The Mycenaean Age was beginning to stand 


out pretty clearly as a result of explorations at 


Mycenae, Tiryns, Vaphio, and elsewhere. Phyla- 
kopi, a fine site on the island of Melos, had been 
carefully excavated and found to show remains of 
several successive periods of occupation; while 
hundreds of simple tombs, obviously of early date, 
had been examined on neighboring islands of the 
Cyclades. Here and there in other parts of the 
Aegean, too, vestiges of habitation antedating 
classical times had come to light. But most of 
these items were scattered and isolated, and no 
one had yet succeeded in determining the main 
lines of connections and interrelations. It is the 
great achievement of Evans, founded on his ob- 
servation of the stratification discovered at 
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Knossos and on his knowledge of the related ma- 
terial, to have created an orderly comprehensive 
synthesis from the scattered and uncoérdinated 
evidence at hand, and to have drawn up the first 
systematic outline of early history in the Aegean. 
His division of the Cretan Bronze Age into three 
periods, Early, Middle, and Late, proved to be 
applicable in general terms (though with minor 
differences in the subdivisions) to the whole of the 
Aegean area, and he thus laid an enduring founda- 
tion for all later work in this field. His recognition 
of the creative réle played by Minoan Crete in the 
origin and evolution of the earliest European 
civilization will stand unchallenged; while his 
recovery and brilliant reconstruction of a culture 
long buried and completely lost will remain a last- 
ing memorial to his genius. Readers of the Palace 
of Minos and those who visit the site of Knossos in 
times to come may fittingly recall the epitaph of 
Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral: 
“51 monumentum requiris, circumspice.”’ 

Ernst Pfuhl. — Ernst Pfuhl, Professor of Archae- 
ology in Basel, Switzerland, died on August 7, 
1940, at the age of sixty-four, on the train which 
brought him home from his vacation in Ascona, 
Tessin. He had been suffering for two years, but 
nobody beside himself expected such an early end 
for this very active scholar. 

He was born November 17, 1876 in Charlotten- 
burg-Berlin, the son of the sculptor, Professor 
Joh. Pfuhl. He received his Ph.D. in 1900 from the 
University of Berlin, with the thesis: De Athenien- 
sium pompis sacris. There followed four years of 
travel, two of them as fellow of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Athens. As Fellow he 
wrote on Alexandrine grave reliefs (AM. 26, 
1901, pp. 258-304) and made a careful publication 
of the cemetery on the slope of the Acropolis of 
Thera (AM. 28, 1903, pp. 1-290). During his long 
stay in Athens occurred his marriage with Sophia, 
daughter of Professor Rhusopolos, which was a 
very happy one. They settled at the University of 
Goettingen in 1905. Here he wrote his important 
article on the accessories on eastern Greek tomb- 
stones (JdI. 20, 1905, pp. 47-96 and 123-155). 
This group of monuments remained an object of 
study by him throughout his life. He prepared the 
long expected Corpus of the tomb reliefs of Asia 
Minor and the Greek islands by extensive studies 
and by travel in 1929 to Cyprus and Syria and in 
1933 to the west coast of Asia Minor. He left this 
work ready for the press. After his death, a small 
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book: Ostgriechische Reisen. Kleinasien, Kypros, 
Syrien (Basel, Benno Schwabe & Co., 1941) ap- 
peared, with the story of these travels. 

In 1909 he was called to the University of 
Basel, where he taught and worked until his 
death. In the first decade of his professorship 
there appeared from his pen mostly articles in 
Pauly-Wissowa, RE. and a few papers, the most 
important being on “‘ Pre-Greek and Greek types 
of houses” (Festschrift fiir Bliimner 1914, pp. 
186-209). But after 1923 he began to pour out the 
results of the continuous and patient work of 
many years. The monumental and scholarly hand- 
book of Greek painting and drawing: Malerei und 
Zeichnung der Griechen, in three volumes (Bruck- 
mann, Munich) appeared in this year. It was fol- 
lowed by an excellent collection of masterpieces 
of Greek drawing and painting: Meisterwerke 
griechischer Zeichnung, 1924, translated into Eng- 
lish by Beazley (1926, Macmillan, New York). 
Die Anfénge der griechischen Bildniskunst (1927, 
Bruckmann, Munich) gives a sketch of the be- 
ginning of Greek portraiture, which has been the 
object of much discussion and dissent. Pfuhl 
tried to place the beginning of real portraits 
around the middle of the fourth century B.c. 

Besides and after these books, a series of sub- 
stantial papers appeared. Some of them are in the 
AM., the remarks on archaic art (48, 1923, pp. 
119-181) and on the large bronze Athena of 
Pheidias (57, 1932, pp. 151-157). Most of them 
are in the JdI: the dying Niobid of the Florentine 
group is discussed in 40, 1925, pp. 16-21; the 
Artemis of Ariccia, Athena of Velletri and the 
Amazons in 41, 1926, pp. 1-50; the Attic and the 
Ionic art of the fourth century in 41, 1926, pp. 
129-175; the art of the fourth century in 43, 1928 
pp. 1-53; style and period of the Victory of 
Samothrace in 47, 1932, pp. 69-76; and late Ionic 
sculpture in 50, 1935, pp. 9-48. Perhaps the most 
important investigation among his later writings 
is his paper in JdI. 45, 1930, pp. 1-61: “ΙΚοπο- 
graphische Beitriige zur Stilgeschichte der Hellen- 
istischen Kunst.’’ The investigation is based upon 
a sound study of Hellenistic portrait coins. Pfuhl 
not only made identifications of a number of im- 
portant portraits, but he also made important 
contributions to our still incomplete knowledge of 
style and chronology of the last period of Greek 
art. 

Pfuhl is survived by his widow. His library has 
passed into the possession of the Archaeological 
Institute of the University of Zurich, the head of 
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which is now Professor Arnold von Salis, formerly 
of Heidelberg. Some part of his collection of an- 
cient art, which was sold at auction at Lucerne, 
has also passed to the same Institute. His lectures 
and classes have been divided between Professor 
von Salis as visiting professor and Dr. von Sche- 
fold, Assistant Professor in Basel. But his dynamic 
personality will be missed by his pupils, friends 
and fellow scholars. It is to be hoped that the 
means for printing his Eastern Greek Tomb Monu- 
ments may soon be forthcoming. 
M. B. 

Sir James George Frazer.— This great anthro- 
pologist, already during his life a legendary figure 
to many of the younger workers in his field, died 
in May, 1941, in Cambridge, England, within two 
hours of the death of his wife, at the age of eighty- 
seven. He was born in Glasgow on January 1, 
1854, and was educated at Larchfield Academy, 
Helensburgh, Glasgow University, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a Fellow at 
his death. He held honorary degrees from Oxford, 
Glasgow, St. Andrews, Cambridge, Durham, and 
Manchester, and, outside England, from Athens, 
Paris, and Strassbourg. He was knighted in 1914, 
and the list of his other honors and decorations, 
both from his own and from foreign countries, 15 
enormous. To Classical archaeologists he will al- 


ways be held in grateful remembrance, not only ἡ 


for The Golden Bough, his masterpiece (which 
first appeared in 1890, with a second edition in 
1900, a final volume, with Index, in 1915, an 
abridged edition in 1922, and a supplement, en- 
titled Aftermath, in 1936), but more especially for 
his translation and commentary of Pausanias, 
which first appeared in 1898, with a second edi- 
tion in 1918. This for years has been the in- 
separable companion of students in the British 
and American Schools at Athens, who can there 
find nearly everything which they may wish to 
learn about any given place which Pausanias 
visited, and in which they may be interested. 
Other works useful to archaeologists are his edi- 
tion of Apollodorus in the Loeb Classical Library 
(1921); his Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1906); and many 
other works on Classical literature and religion. His 
wife, whom he married in 1896, was also an author. 
S. B. L. 

Clarence Stanley Fisher.— This distinguished 
figure in Egyptian and Near Eastern Archaeology 
died in Jerusalem, where he was Acting Director 
of the American School of Oriental Research, on 
July 20, 1941, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. He 
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was a native of Philadelphia, and a graduate of 
the School of Architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1897. After a year in an archi- 
tect’s office in St. Louis, he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he remained for 
the next nine years, two of which (1898-1900) 
were spent in the field, as architect for the Nippur 
expedition. In 1907, he became Director of the 
Carswell Institute in Philadelphia, and not long 
thereafter became associated with the Harvard 
University-Museum of Fine Arts Egyptian ex- 
cavations, under Dr. Reisner. In 1915, he re- 
turned to the University Museum in Philadelphia, 
as Curator of the Egyptian Section, and Director 
of the expedition to Egypt of that Museum, re- 
turning to Philadelphia in 1920, and remaining in 
charge of his department till 1925. During the 
First World War, Dr. Fisher was connected with 
the Red Cross service in Egypt and Palestine. The 
last years of his life he was connected with various 
campaigns in Palestine and Syria, including the 
early phases of the expedition to Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes. Dr. Fisher was an excellent field ad- 
ministrator and excavator, and a man of very 
rigid and uncompromising professional standards. 
His place in the history of Archaeology is rather as 
a director, and trainer of younger scholars, than 
as a writer—but he will be gratefully remembered 
by many who worked with and under him. 
5. B. L. 

Lord Rennell of Rodd.—This distinguished 
English diplomat and scholar, long the representa- 
tive of his country in Italy, died at his home in 
Surrey on July 26, 1941, at the age of eighty-two. 
Born James Rennell Rodd, he was knighted early 
in life, and raised to the peerage in 1933. In his 
youth, he had been stationed at Athens, and ac- 
quired a lifelong love for Greece, which found its 
expression in such books as Customs and Lore of 
Modern Greece, The Princes of Achaia and the 
Chronicles of the Morea, and, best of all, that 
splendid anthology, The Englishman in Greece, 
which contains the best of all that English-speak- 
ing poets have written on the country. His auto- 
biography, Social and Diplomatic Memories, began 
to appear in 1922, and continued for several years 
thereafter. In it there are many affectionate refer- 
ences to Greece. 


5, B. L. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Atatiirk and Scientific Research in Turkey. — 
The tenth number of Belleten (Vol. III, April- 
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June 1939) is dedicated to the memory of Kemal 
Atatiirk, first president of the Turkish republic. 
It contains twenty-two articles, which deal with 
various aspects of the many-sided genius of the 
man, and tell of his interest and personal activity 
in fields of learned inquiry. Before the end of his 
life this soldier and statesman had made himself 
not only a patron of scholarship but a well-in- 
formed and astute critic of scholarly research. Of 
particular interest to archaeologists are articles by 
K. Brrret on Atatiirk and prehistoric studies (pp. 
199-205) and B. LANDSBERGER on the potential 
value of excavations in Turkey (pp. 207-241). 
Both are printed in German as well as Turkish. 
3.8. ©. 

Caenozoic Cycles in Asia.—This subject is 
studied by DE TERRA in PAPS., lxxvii, 
1937, pp. 289-308, figs. 1-5 (map, tables), pls. 
I-VI. The geochronological calendar drawn up for 
China by Tailhard, Barbour, and Young, falls 
into five cycles, within the last two of which man 
makes his appearance. The same calendar appears 
to hold good, broadly, for his appearances in India 
and Java. Comparison of the geologic setting of 
man in these regions shows that the old Palaeo- 
lithic cultures appeared uniformly during the 
Middle Pleistocene, apparently at the end of the 
second glaciation and in the second interglacial 
(or interpluvial) period. 

Two outstanding landmarks in the evolution of 
man now become visible: the Pliocene period, 
which has left in the Siwalik Mountains of India a 
fossil record suggesting a diversified anthropoid 
life endowed with progressive tendencies towards 
humanity; and the Middle Pleistocene, with its 
uniform emergence of tool-making races, such as 
Peking Man. The interval between these periods 
apparently covers the critical phase of proto- 
human evolution; it is the time of both climatic 
changes and earth revolutions. 

Special reasons must account for the Old 
Palaeolithic cultures appearing uniformly in 
Middle Pleistocene deposits. This period includes 
a major mountain glaciation, as well as the longest 
interglacial (or interpluvial) period. The palaeon- 
tological record shows that the latter promoted 
migrations of mammals over a wide area; prob- 
ably Early Man followed the herds as a hunter 
and left traces of his manual skill in widely scat- 
tered regions. He should, then, have been suffi- 
ciently developed to adapt himself to changing 
environments. This consideration forces us to 
discriminate more clearly than ever between 
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autochthonous and migratory developments of 
prehistoric cultures in Asia. Also it focuses atten- 
tion on the réle which geologic factors have played 
in the biologic evolution of man and on the neces- 
sity for the co-operation of students of different 
disciplines in working towards a solution of the 
problem of human origins in Asia. 

Current Prehistory.—J. G. Ὁ. Ciark, in PPS. 
1937, pp. 467-481, pl. 31 and fig. 1, discusses the 
following matters: 

1. The Preservation of Avebury.— The site of 
the greatest monument of European prehistory is 
menaced (1937) by a building 


development,” 
and an Appeal to the Nation has been issued, 
signed by the late Prime Minister and several 
Ministers of the Crown. To preserve Avebury is to 
safeguard a great national heritage, and the cost 
should be a national responsibility. The financial 
indifference of the State, however, makes it the 
more imperative that individuals should contrib- 
ute to this cost according to their means. 

2. Prehistoric Houses.— Whether a prehistoric 
society was sedentary or nomadic, aristocratic or 
democratic, what was its standard of living, the 
density of its population—these, as well as other 
fundamental questions can best be answered by 
reference to its buildings. As long ago as 1892 
General Pitt-Rivers, who was in many respects 
the father of British field Archaeology, remarked 
that English ignorance concerning the houses and 


settlements inhabited by prehistoric peoples was 


profound, compared with the progress made in the 
investigation of their weapons and implements, 
and at the present day the situation is hardly less 
deplorable. The discovery and excavation of pre- 
historic dwellings, particularly those of Neolithic 
and Bronze-Age dates, should be a prime object of 
British Archaeology in the immediate future. 

3. Origin of the Domestic Dog.—The latest 
contribution to this subject comes from the pen of 
E. Daur of Lund University (1937): Studies con- 
cerning Dogs from Primitive Stone-Age Cultures of 
Northern Europe. It is a summary of previous 
theories, together with an independent view based 
mainly on Mesolithic material. Measurements of 
cranium and mandible indicate a stable and primi- 
tive stock, while modern dogs show widely vary- 
ing indices. “‘Probably the entire [prehistoric] 
stock might be regarded as a continuous propaga- 
tion community, in which no, or at most only a 
very rudimentary, racial differentiation existed 
Wolves, coyotes and jackals are ruled out on vari- 
ous grounds as ancestral to this stock, and Dahr 


” 
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believes that its ancestry is to be traced to an 
extinct species of Canidae, resembling the dingo, 
which inhabited Europe in the Pleistocene period. 

4. Megaliths and Collective Burials.—Of late 
years improved technique in the investigation of 
British megalithic tombs has contributed British 
evidence for a procedure of “collective burials” as 
against the once favored hypothesis of individual 
burials, accompanied by sacrificed dependents in 
permanently sealed tombs. The former explana- 
tion accounts most economically, and fruitfully, 
for most properly observed cases, and the strati- 
graphical relations of grave goods enables prehis- 
torians, as in the case of the Danish archae- 
ologists, to establish a sequence of ceramic styles 
and accompanying material culture types. 

5. The Gudenaa Culture of Central Jutland. — 
This culture is older than the Ertebglle (Litorina 
kitchen-midden) complex, but persisted side by 
side with it until both were displaced by the spread 
of Neolithic civilization. As the present writer 
(Clark) has shown, the leading flint types—core 
and flake axes, microliths, burins, scrapers—are 
common to both groups, the differences between 
them being mainly a matter of proportion. These 
types are also common to the Maglemosian, which 
suggests that Ertebglle derives in part from the 
same ultimate source as Gudenaa. In respect to 
the relative proportions of certain types, e.g. 
flake axes among the heavy implements and 
broad trapezes (arrowheads) among the micro- 
liths, Gudenaa is intermediate between Magle- 
mose and Ertebglle, thus indicating that the 
Maglemose strain in Ertebglle was transmitted by 
way of Gudenaa—a possibility which is confirmed 
by Matthiassen’s researches. 

6. Megalithic Tombs in Japan.— Attention has 
once more been drawn to these remarkable monu- 
ments by a publication of Kosaku Hamapa, 
“Megalithic Tomb Ishibutai at Shimanosho” 
(Kyoto Imperial University). The question of dif- 
fusion or independent invention is raised by the 
striking resemblance between the megalithic 
tombs of Japan and Korea and those of Western 
Europe and the intervening areas. The essential 
features are the same: the plan (chamber, passage, 
sometimes with antechamber), the use of ortho- 
static blocks, or corbelling, of the device of raising 
the roof of the antechamber to a level higher than 
that of the passage. The present state of our knowl- 
edge does not permita valid answer tothe question. 

In Ibid., 1938, pp. 340-350, the same writer 
discusses the following topics: 
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1. Anglo-French Co-operation in Archaeol- 
ogy. — For the eighty-odd years since the pilgrim- 
age of Prestwich and Evans to Abbeville, British 
prehistorians have been, for the most part, disciples 
of the French in Palaeolithic Archaeology, at any 
rate. The Abbé Breuil has, during many of the 
later of these years, extended the prestige of the 
Paris school over Europe and, indeed, over the 
whole palaeolithic world. The oldest official 
course in Prehistory at an English University was 
instituted by a pupil (Burkitt) of the Abbé, and 
the standard work on the Upper Palaeolithic in 
Britain was written by another (Garrod). The 
way pointed by the French pioneers has led on 
English soil to definite contributions to the 
nomenclature of the European Palaeolithic, e.g. 
the Clactonian, studied by Warren and others; 
still earlier cultures were brought to light in East 
Anglia by Reid Moir, etc. 

As to later cultures, the present réles of the two 
countries are, to some extent, reversed, in the 
gradual permeation of French territory by English 
workers anxious to elucidate problems of common 
interest. Some Results of the 1938 Expedition to 
Northwestern France: The process begun by the 
work of individuals was carried a stage further by 
the dispatch of an Archaeological Expedition, 
under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries of 


* London, with financial help from the Leverhulme 


Trust and the University of London. The object 
was the tracing of the origin of certain innovations 
in the hill fort culture of southwestern Britain. 
The innovations in question were, mainly, the 
sudden appearance of the sling as a leading 
weapon of offense and the consequent elaboration 
of hill fort defences as exemplified, e.g., at Maiden 
Castle, Dorset. In southwestern Finistére and in 
Morbihan, multiple hill forts of the type in ques- 
tion were found; in the latter area the cliff castles 
are identical in character with those of Cornwall. 
Improvements in military technique seem to have 
been accompanied by cultural changes, reflected 
in ceramics. Fugitive Veneti, survivors of Cae- 
sar’s invasion of Northern Gaul in 56 B.c. are con- 
sidered by Dr. Wheeler, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, to have been responsible for the introduction 
into Wessex of these cultural innovations. 

2. La Téne Research.—J. M. ΡῈ Navarro’s 
‘Survey of Research on an early phase of Celtic 
Culture” (John Rh}s Memorial lecture, British 
Academy, 1936) brings out the influence of the 
classical education predominant during the forma- 
tive period of La Téne research. “Classical” 
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prejudice prevented the earlier workers for genera- 
tions from admitting the pre-Roman age of La 
Téne metal work. The Englishman, A. W. Franks, 
was the first to recognize that this fine work was 
the product of Celtic genius. It combined in its 
origins classical, oriental, and Halstatt ante- 
cedents, thus requiring for its true understanding 
the co-operation of scholars of many schools. It is 
through such co-operation that the stage of re- 
search reflected in Mr. de Navarro’s lecture has 
been reached. His notes and bibliography will 
form an essential apparatus for the study of the 
Early Iron Age in Europe. 

3. The Swanscombe Skull.— Mr. A. T. Mar- 
stow’s discovery of the parietal and occipital 
bones of the cranium of a young female has been 
passed upon by a Committee of the Royal Anthro- 
political Institute. The Committee is unanimous 
in accepting the skull as an indigenous fossil of the 
100-foot terrace of the Middle Thames, a forma- 
tion which is most probably to be equated with 
the Mindal-Riss Interglacial; the industry repre- 
sented in the skull layer is of Middle Acheulian 
type. 

4. Quaternary Research in Southeast Asia. — 
H. pr Terra, leader of the expedition sent out to 
Burma in 1937 by the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia and the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard, reports the presence in the Irrawady 
basin of five terraces, ranging up to 350 feet above 
river level, which have been correlated with a 
series of soils indicating greater and lesser rain- 
falls. Light has been thrown on former faunistic 
relationships between India and China. Father T. 
de Chardin accompanied the expedition. H. L. 
Movius, JR. reports a new Lower Palaeolithic 
complex —“‘ Anyathian,” of Upper Burma—com- 
prising implements of silicified tuff or fossil 
wood — chopping tools, crude scrapers, a few flake 
implements and cores, hand-axes being completely 
absent in both of the two phases of the industry, 
viz. an Early of cruder workmanship, and a Late, 
with smaller implements more specialized. It is 
concluded tentatively (e.g. from the absence of 
hand-axes) that the Anyathian owes nothing to 
India; however, the Patjitan of Java, which in- 
cludes hand-axes, closely resembles the Anyathian 
in other respects. 

5. The Final Insulation of Britain.—H. J. E. 
Perak restates his views on this question, in con- 
sequence of some misunderstanding: A neolithic 
people of the open English downlands made pot- 
tery resembling that used on the Continent west 
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of the Rhine in imitation of skin bags, the Beutel- 
stil of Schuchhardt, hence “Bag-folk” (Peake). 
Their cattle, a cross between Bos primigenius 
(wild) and Bos longifrons (domesticated), had not 
then been brought much, if at all, west of the 
Rhine. It is unlikely that boats, at any rate of 
cattle-carrying capacity, were available to these 
people, and it seems probable that they drove 
their cattle over a land bridge into Britain. Peake 
believes it probable that such a bridge had sur- 
vived into the second half of the third millennium. 
The Editor replies that to use archaeological sur- 
mise to substantiate a possible land bridge is 
dangerous, and that he is not convinced that the 
“cattle had no alternative between crossing a 
land bridge and swimming.” 

6. Early Iron Age.—‘‘The Knave,”’ Rhossili, 
Glamorganshire: Coastal promontory fort: an 
area of about an acre enclosed by two banks and 
ditches. Defended east and west by 200-foot al- 
most vertical cliffs. Inner defence recurved 18 feet 
east of entrance. Deep outer ditch rock-cut. Two 
habitation sites yielded Iron Age B potsherds 
with Glastonbury decoration: evidence of exten- 
sion into South Wales of Iron Age B culture of 
southwest England. 

Early Fire-Making.—In Short Communica- 
tions, vi, pp. 47-51, P. I. Bortskovsky discusses the 
most primitive modes of producing fire and con- 
cludes that it is usually brought about by scratch- 
ing a piece of wood against another until it bursts 
into flame. 

Organic Matter in Archaeology.—In Short 
Communications, vii, pp. 37-46, V. A. Petrov dis- 
cusses the use of organic matter in archaeological 
work. He speaks of the American system of dating 
by the big trees of California and also stresses the 
value on a smaller scale of considering the rings in 
various wooden materials. He discusses the use of 
cloth in vase technique and methods of preserving 
organic materials too fragile to be moved without 
treatment of various kinds. 5 

Burial αἱ Buret.—In Short Communications, vii, 
pp. 90-93, A. P. OkLADNrkov describes a burial of 
the Glazkovskian type of eneolithic found at Buret 
in the Baikal region. The burial consisted of a man 
and a woman with a child. The woman had been 
slain by arrows and in the opinion of Dr. Hrdlicka 
the child also had been killed in a custom similar 
to that of the American Indians, whereby the child 
was killed if the mother had no sister to care for it. 

Vinca, Yugoslavia.—In PAPS. lxxv, 1935, p. 
651 f. V. J. Fewkes discusses the interpretation 
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and dating of the site of “Belo Brdo”’ at Vinéa in 
Yugoslavia. For thirty years (to 1935) Professor 
M. M. Vasié was engaged, though with many in- 
terruptions, in excavations at Vinéa on the left 
bank of the Danube, near Belgrade. During this 
time he made many varying interpretations of his 
results. Though at first admitting an at least 
partial Neolithic date, subsequent interpretations 
fall within three periods: (1) Vinéa represents a 
heritage of Troy II, not to be explained by 
colonization but by economic and commercial 
relations. (2) Vinéa is an Aegean (Cycladic) 
colony —a mining post for exploiting the cinnabar 
and ores found near by. (3) in 1935 was not yet 
elaborated. 

The site Belo Brdo (White Hill) rests upon a 
foundation of loess covered by a layer of humus 
half a metre thick. The lowest culture-bearing 
deposits are marked by oval or circular pits 
(bothroi), the lower parts of semi-subterranean 
dwellings, analogous to the Navajo hogan. The 
pits are cut through the humus into the loess. 
They contain débris, ashes, cultural material, 
animal bones, etc., and are of the same character 
as those of other Neolithic sites in the same area 
and elsewhere in Europe. Above the pits appear 
the rectangular ground plans and the débris of 


houses whose superstructure consisted of posts, . 


to which, inside and outside, clay plaster was ap- 
plied. They had an artificially prepared floor. 
Childe, Menghin, and Nestor have interpreted 
Vasié’s vague delineations of these levels, some- 
what arbitrarily as Vinéa I and IT, both Neolithic, 
beneath a Bronze Age horizon. Vasié’s general 
interpretation and especially his erratic datings 
benefited by freedom from any serious attempt at 
a classificatory stratigraphical differentiation. 

According to Childe, Vinéa {ΤΠ is largely a con- 
tinuation of Vinéa I. For Menghin, Vinéa I be- 
longs to the Eastern Mediterranean village cul- 
ture, while Vinéa II is a part of his southern 
coiled pottery culture. 

Comparison of the pottery from various partly 
explored sites of the region shows important 
analogies with Vinéa wares; and from our present 
(1935) knowledge, to which the expeditions of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research, 1932- 
1934, under the leadership of the present writer, 
have contributed, it may be stated categorically 
that Vinéa is a Neolithic settlement. It represents 
a culture complex initially introduced into this 
region from outside, following a cultural hiatus 
beginning, possibly, after the Aurignacian epoch. 
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The traces of its original diffusion are still un- 
known, but the weight of evidence points to the 
Southeast. 

The series of Neolithic sites distributed to the 
south and east of Vinéa strongly suggest an area of 
homogeneous development, which on geographic 
and culture-historic grounds, may be spoken of as 
a unit and named the Moravo-Danubian area, 
corresponding as it does to the drainage system of 
the Morava river. Of this cultural unit, the south- 
ern Danubian Neolithic, Vinéa may well stand as 
the criterion. 

Lower Danube Valley, Yugoslavia.—V. J. 
Fewkss, in PAPS. lxxviii, 1937, deals with 
Neolithic sites in that area. The Yugoslavian 
portion of the Lower Danube Valley lies on the 
right bank of the river between the Iron Gate and 
the mouth of the Timok. The American Expedi- 
tion to Yugoslavia (Director, V. J. Fewkes) lately 
recorded new data on a score of sites in this region, 
including five extensive settlements with rich 
Neolithic deposits. No deposits antedating these 
have yet been found anywhere in this part of the 
Danube valley; this culture is everywhere intru- 
sive and its bearers were clearly pioneering colon- 
ists. The material remains comprise varieties 
characteristic of the whole western half of the 
Lower Danube basin and include the distinctive 
barbotine class of pottery which is widely dis- 
tributed in the Danubian area. It provides a use- 
ful means of chronological reconstruction, being 
characteristic, locally, of the initial Neolithic oc- 
cupation, which, so far as the known evidence re- 
veals, had no predecessor in this area. Only in 
Bulgaria and Little Wallachia, in the neighboring 
region, is there evidence of Late Palaeolithic (or 
Mesolithic?) occupation. 

This coarse pottery was perhaps the chief 
domestic ware; its basic colors range from pinkish- 
buff to sepia-brown on the exterior, and, on the 
interior, from orange-cinnamon to dark brownish- 
gray. It is coated with a paste of the same con- 
stituent quality as the basic material. This surface 
coating, or slip, is the diagnostic characteristic. 
Most vessels are embellished with various types of 
appliqué decoration of the same paste. Six other 
types of ware can be distinguished, including an 
incised type closely related to the ware of which 
the human figurines collected are made. 

In the definitely Neolithic sites, the lowest de- 
posits are characterized by bothroi [see Vinéa]. The 
barbotine ware occurs here most constantly. With 
one exception, the definitely Neolithic sites con- 
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tain also remains of dwellings with packed floors, 
without sub-pits, and associated with post-moulds. 
The two types of dwelling thus document two 
stages of architectural history: the former belongs 
to the primary Neolithic occupation, the latter is 
stratigraphically later, but still fully Neolithic. 

These distinctions appear to correspond with 
the two categories of pottery—respectively, the 
barbotine, and the incised, etc., ware, together 
with human figurines. This is clearly recognizable 
at Vinéa, which has been explored on a larger scale 
than any other site of similar date in the Danu- 
bian region. 

The Iron Gate at large constitutes a lacuna in 
all archaeological periods antedating the con- 
struction of Trajan’s road through the gorge. In 
Neolithic times, to judge by extant distributional 
evidence, the Iron Gate appears to have been cir- 
cumvented by détours on either side of the 
Danube. 

Palaeolithic Beginnings of Religion.—In PAPS. 
Ixxxii, 1940, G. A. Barton argues that the origin 
of religion is not to be sought in fear (Lucretius), 
or in animism (Tylor), or in the worship of ances- 
tors (Herbert Spencer), or in the mysterium tre- 
mendum of Rudolf Otto. It originated in a mys- 
terium, indeed, 
Palaeolithic man. 

The burial customs of the Neanderthalians in 
Mousterian times, those of Cro-Magnon man in 
the Aurignacian period, and the art of the latter 
show this. Then men worshipped a mother- 
goddess, and women the Eluphallus. Man saw 
woman miraculously produce children. The part 
of the father in procreation was as yet unknown, 
but the phallus was the source of the divinest 
thrill humanity knew, similar to the later Bacchic 
ecstasy of intoxication. Thus women became their 
goddesses: men made images of exaggerated 
feminity. They covered their dead with red ochre, 
symbol of blood, the essence of life, accompani- 
ment of parturition, the production of new life, 
and of violent death, the exhaustion of life. The 
burials contained shells, emblem of womanhood. 
The phallus was woman’s god; for them it repre- 
sented the mysterious ecstasy they shared with 
men. 

The heart of religion is a mystic thrill, uplift, or 
satisfaction. Palaeolithic religion was sex-mysti- 
cism. The psychological unity of the race made it 
universal, as its survivals in the historic period 
prove, though religion has now almost everywhere 
left behind its biological beginnings. 


the mysterium feminium of 
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Kazakhstan. —In Short Commun., iv, pp. 42-48, 
A. N. BerNsHTAM describes various expeditions 
in Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, etc. Among the items 
mentioned are the discovery of the sites Ekvius, a 
city mentioned by the traveller Wilhelm Rubruk 
in 1258, and in the valley of the River Talas a 
catacomb in which a man and woman were partly 
mummified and where the weavings and gar- 
ments of the deceased were still fairly well pre- 
served, so that we can see the silk weavings from 
the second century B.c. to the second century A.D. 


EGYPT 


Background of Egyptian Art.—In Bull. R. I. 
Sch. Des. xxvii, 1939, no. 1, pp. 1-17 (14 figs.), 
ALEXANDER DorNER contributes a paper under 
the above title that might well serve as an intro- 
duction to the entire field of ancient art. Starting 
from the earliest strivings of the Old Stone Age, 
he describes and illustrates the Cro-Magnon and 
Magdalenian cave paintings and other works of 
the hands of primitive man, and hints at the wide 
diffusion of the latest (or Capsian) phase which 
has been found in Egypt. He then describes and 
illustrates (largely from the collections of the 
Rhode Island School of Design) the development 
of the Neolithic or New Stone Age. In the Nile 
valley have been found rock paintings agreeing 
with those found in Eastern Spain, but which ap- 
parently date in the fourth millennium B.c. Pot- 
tery of this period is illustrated. After 3500 B.c., 
Mesopotamian influence appears to have swamped 
Egypt for perhaps three centuries, but as early as 
3200 B.c. we find the typical Egyptian spirit be- 
ginning to assert itself. A discussion of Egyptian 
magical and religious beliefs is given, showing the 
reasons for the erection of pyramids to house the 
tombs of the Pharaohs, whose courtiers were 
sacrificed to bear him company in the future state, 
before 3000 B.c. The writer expresses the belief 


‘ 


that Egyptian religion was “‘a purely outward 
summation of materialistic concepts” confused 
and drab—not, as in the case of the Greeks, a liv- 
ing principle with a family of living gods. In 
Egyptian art, a statue in the round was intended 
to be seen from the front only; a relief as a flat 
profile—no conceptions existed of seeing them 
from an angle. The same principle applied to 
architecture—a succession of frontal views was 
the result. The columns were “‘symbols of agricul- 
tural fertility” and played no functional rdle. 
When the Greeks began to create, they drew 
nearly all the elements of their art from Egypt and 
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Mesopotamia, but from them created something 
new, because they broke away from the oppres- 
sive concepts of the earlier peoples, and laid 
emphasis on individualism and humanity, thus 
being the first to evolve a three-dimensional 
art. 

The Prudhoe Lions. —In LAA A. xxvi, 1939, pp. 
3-9 (2 pls.), I. E. 5. Epwarps gives a new inter- 
pretation of the inscriptions on the two Egyptian 
granite lions presented to the British Museum in 
1835 by Lord Prudhoe. The lions were intended as 
a pair, but there are stylistic differences between 
them; and while the inscriptions on one indicate 
that it was carved in the reign of Amenophis III, 
the inscriptions on the other show that work on it, 
begun under Amenophis ITI, was continued under 
Tutankhamen, and the lion was removed from the 
quarry to Soleb by Ai, the successor of Tutank- 
hamen. Both lions were finally taken from Soleb 
to Gebel Barkal by Amun-isru. 

Egyptian Grave Monument.—In Bull. R. I. 
Sch. Des. xxvii, 1939, no. 1, pp. 18-21 (1 fig.), 
Dows DunuaM publishes a stele in the Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, dating in the 
First Intermediate Period (Seventh to Tenth 
Dynasties) or about 2200 B.c. This is the tomb of 
a man, represented at the left of the relief, dressed 
in a short white kilt and a panther skin, and a 


broad bead collar and bracelets. The staff in his* 


left hand and the wand in his right prove him to 
be a personage of authority. The relief was 
painted and the colors are partly preserved. To 
his right are reliefs of food—a table with loaves of 
bread, then meat, vegetables, and fruits, and more 
loaves and sealed jars. The inscription which is 
carved above the offerings reveals the deceased to 
have been named Heny, and to have a rank ap- 
proximating the modern title of Count. This stele 
is said to have been found at Sakkara, but this is 
not probable, and it may well have come from 
Naga-ed-Der, where reliefs of identical stone and 
stylistic resemblances have been found. For a 
further discussion of this relief, see the article by 
ALEXANDER DorNER, summarized above, pp. 
7-10. 

Egyptian Jewelry.—In Bull. R. I. Sch. Des. 
xxvii, 1939, pp. 38-40, Dorotuy N. Casry 
describes the small collection, either owned or on 
loan, on exhibition in the Museum of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Gold was not refined 
before the sixth century B.c., for previous to this 
we find various qualities of the precious metal. 
Alloys used were silver, copper, and iron. Elec- 
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trum, a natural mixture of gold and silver, was 
also employed. Two objects are selected for pub- 
lication—a gold and inlay pectoral representing 
the ba-bird, probably belonging before the 
Ptolemaic period (661-630 B.c.) and an amulet 
scarab, of the Ptolemaic period, of gold, with 
glass inlay. A gold bracelet and a necklace are also 
described, which likewise belong in the Ptolemaic 
period. 

Imitation Vases of Eighteenth Dynasty.— 
AMBROSE LansiNG, in BMMA. xxxvi, 1941, pp. 
140-141 (1 fig.) publishes two very curious ob- 
jects, extremely well designed, made of wood to 
imitate stone vases. One of them is painted to 
represent alabaster, while the other, with a singu- 
lar black hatching on a white ground, is supposed 
to represent some form of granite. These objects 
are not vases, as they are solid, so that they are 
imitation vases imitating stone. On each is an 
identical inscription honoring the priest Neb- 
seny, of whose tomb furniture they were a part. 
This tomb can be dated by its wall decoration in 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, in the reign of Thut- 
mosé IV, or between 1420 and 1411 B.c. These 
objects are now in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. 

The Sacred Heart at Athribis.—In LAAA. 
xxxvi, 1939, p. 10, A. M. BLackMan, correcting a 
statement ibid. xxv, 132 ff., calls attention to the 
existence of two inscriptions which associate the 
sacred heart of Osiris with Athribis. 

Appendicitis in Egypt.— The New York Herald- 
Tribune for September 28, 1941, prints an abstract 
from an article in a recent number of the British 
Medical Journal in which it stated that the 
mummy of an Egyptian princess was held to 
prove that she died of appendicitis, as she had a 
well preserved appendix which was acutely in- 
flamed and perforated. Other mummies examined 
by scientists showed that the disease existed in a 
chronic form. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Before the Bible.— ApELAIpE M. Davinson, in 
Bull. R. I. Sch. Des. xxvii, 1939, no. 1, pp. 41-48 
(9 figs.) contributes a brief review of the beginning 
of civilization in the Tigris-Euphrates delta be- 
fore Biblical history begins. The excavations have 
proved the historical value of the Book of Genesis, 
and shown that it is not all to be regarded as myth. 
That there was a flood in this area, and that civili- 
zation began before the ground was completely 
dry, has been established. Whence these people 
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came is unknown, and it is uncertain whether they 
were the forerunners of the Sumerians, or if the 
Sumerians were an invading race. The Sumerians 
were non-Semitic, and to them we owe the inven- 
tion of writing. Their earliest period, the al 
’Ubaid, is followed by the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr 
periods, in the latter of which, contemporary with 
proto-dynastic Egypt, the earliest writing ap- 
pears. Then follow the great civilizations of Ur 
and Gudea—tablets from these sites are pub- 
lished, those of Gudea dating 2450-2400 B.c., 
those of Ur, from 2335 and about 2300 B.c. Busi- 
ness documents (contracts, leases, mortgages, 
etc.) are inscribed on clay tablets, which have 
been preserved. From this business machinery 
arises the need of the codification of laws. The 
Sumerians made a good start in this direction, so 
that Hammurabi, centuries later, in making his 
celebrated code, turned to Sumerian sources and 
models for his material. The Sumerians also ac- 
companied the invention of writing with monu- 
mental architecture, which, being made of brick, 
has largely vanished, but the foundations, and the 
ziggurats of the temples, often remain, showing 
that they must have been very imposing. In some 
cases, seals and cylinders giving plans of buildings 
have been discovered, much like the modern blue- 
print, associated with other seals giving a front 
elevation. Whenever a temple was built, the king 
who ordered its construction saw to it that his 
name appeared on the bricks used, and on clay 
nails inserted in the walls. Sumerian art, as proved 
by the excavations at Ur, reached a high state of 
perfection, particularly in the work of the gold- 
smith and jeweler. A vase, probably of Sumerian 
manufacture, but showing Elamite influence, now 
in the Rhode Island School of Design, is pub- 
lished, dating in the end of the third millennium 
B.c. Egyptian proto-dynastic art is surely derived 
from the Sumerian, as is shown by many Su- 
merian statues and reliefs and thousands of seal 
cylinders. The development of this civilization 
was due to a highly organized agricultural econ- 
omy. The article concludes by showing Sumerian 
influence on the subsequent civilizations of Elam 
and Assyria, which first appear at the end of the 
third millennium B.c., and through them, on the 
Hittites and the Scythians. 

Correction.— The editors regret that there oc- 
curred an error of transcription in the April-June 
issue of this JouRNAL (xlv, 1941), p. 288, col. 2, lines 
13 and 12 from the bottom. These lines should 
have read: In PEQ. October, 1940 appears a re- 
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view of the work of ἢ. H. Preirrer and E. A. 
SpeisER (AASOR. xvi, 1935-36), who have pub- 
lished one hundred selected texts from this second 
period of Nuzu. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 
PALESTINE 


Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir).— Davin D1rrIncER 
in PEQ. April, 1941, publishes twenty-two ancient 
Hebrew inscriptions, which are stamps on jar 
handles. They are the property of the Wellcome 
Marston Archaeological Research Expedition and 
are now at the Institute of Archaeology (Univer- 
sity of London). 

Negeb. —In PEQ. April, 1941, Grorce E. Kirk 
has an article on The Negeb, or Southern Desert of 
Palestine. He gives a map of the section, which 
forms a triangle between Gaza, the Dead Sea, and 
the Gulf of Akaba. He briefly discusses the cli- 
mate, geography, history, and archaeology of this 
region. Of special interest is his short sketch of the 
growth of Christianity in the Negeb. The monk 
Hilarion is said to have founded a church at 
Khalasa c. A.p. 350. There have been found Chris- 
tian gravestones of a.p. 387 and 389 from Ghor es- 
Safi, the marshes south of the Dead Sea. In spite 
of the early foundation of the church at Khalasa, 
the date of the latest pagan stones is 426, before 
which there are no Christian gravestones in that 
place. The earliest Christian tombstone of Gaza is 
dated a.p. 450, and the earliest in the Negeb, 
A.D. 464. From a.p. 500 Christian gravestones are 
numerous, and every town has its several churches 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. Sbaita is partly 
excavated and is the chief source of our informa- 
tion. 

In the Moslem period the Christian grave- 
stones continue without interruption; large-scale 
repairs to churches were still possible. An Arab 
governor granted the Christians of Auja freedom 
of worship on the payment of the appropriate tax. 
About 4.p. 700 darkness came upon the towns of 
the Negeb, but there is no evidence of a violent 
end. There was a weakening of central authority; 
earthquakes perhaps hastened the ruin of towns, 


especially of Abda. It is possible that the “sub- 


Atlantic” conditions of N.W. Europe a few cen- 
turies before and after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era produced a higher rainfall in the Medi- 
terranean and that the decay of the Negeb was 


hastened by the gradual ending of those condi- 
tions. 
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ANATOLIA 


Turkish Excavations in 1939.— The final num- 
ber of Belleten for the year 1939 (Vol. III) con- 
tains in the section headed Haberler (News), pp. 
459-465, brief notices of the progress of important 
excavations being conducted under the auspices 
of Tiirk Tarih Kurumu (The Turkish Historical 
Society). The sites in question are: Alaca Hiyiik, 
where startling discoveries continued to be made 
in 1939; Karaoglan Tepe, where gratifying results 
were obtained in the excavation of Phrygian, 
Hittite, and pre-Hittite layers; the great temple at 
Ankara, where new light was shed on some of its 
many problems; a frescoed Byzantine tomb, found 
near the railway station at Ankara; the Thracian 
tumuli, a report of which is given elsewhere in 
these columns. The notes are accompanied by 
eleven plates of illustrations. 

Hittite Prayers of Mursili I. — The texts of four 
prayers found on tablets from Boghaz-kéi, now 
in the Museum at Istanbul, are published with 
introduction, translation, detailed commentary, 
concordance and index by Ὁ. F. Gurney in 
LAAA. xxvii, 1940, pp. 3-163. These prayers are 
designated as A, B, C, and D, and were originally 
published in Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghaz-kéi 
under the respective numbers Bo. 2415, Bo. 2082, 
Bo. 2034, and Bo. 2605 + Bo. 3556 (which joins 
Bo. 2605). A and B are duplicate copies of a single 
text, which is a prayer in behalf of the prosperity 
of Hatti and of the royal family, addressed to 
Telipinu, a vegetation god, perhaps identified 
with Tammuz, and emphasizing the special and 
unique honors bestowed on his worship by the 
Hittites. D is of the type known as plague pray- 
ers, and seeks deliverance from a pestilence, per- 
haps one introduced by Egyptian prisoners. The 
gods are asked on grounds of self-interest to re- 
move from the Hittites a calamity for which the 
gods and not the people are responsible. The 
merits of the Hittites are contrasted with the 
impious conduct of foreign peoples and of rebel- 
lious vassals. ““The prayer concludes with a re- 
markable passage, reminiscent of Abraham’s in- 
tercession for the life of Lot in Genesis xviii, 23 


ΕἾ Prayer C combines passages closely resem- 
bling the texts of A and B with a plague prayer ad- 
dressed to the Sun-goddess of Arinna. It appears 
that this part of the hymn was originally com- 
posed for the Sun-god Istanu, since some mascu- 
line titles are retained in the text. Reference to 
known events indicates that the date of C and D is 


early in the reign of Mursili IT. A and B may be 
later, but are not certainly so. 

The Sculptures of Sakjegeuzi.— A detail of the 
sculptures of Sakjegeuzi, commented on by D. M. 
Vaughan in LAAA. xxi, 1931, is the subject of re- 
newed discussion by ELAINE TANKARD, ibid. xxvi, 
1939, pp. 65-88 (pl.). Mr. Vaughan described the 
head of a priest king on one of these reliefs as 
shown in three-quarters view, and as therefore il- 
lustrating a striking departure from the usual 
procedure of the primitive artist in relief. Miss 
Tankard finds that the representation in question 
is not a three-quarters view, but an attempted 
combination of profile and front views in planes at 
right angles to one another. 

Hittite Economy.— Dr. Aret, president of the 
Turkish Historical Society, publishes a compact 
summary of our knowledge of the economic life of 
the Hittites in the time of the empire. She dis- 
cusses briefly the following topics: social classes, 
private property and sources of income, agricul- 
ture and domestic animals (with tables of values), 
occupations, commerce and transportation, mon- 
etary exchange, and contracts and rents (Belleten 
ili, 1939, pp. 423-435). 

Soundings at Rhegium near Istanbul.—A site 
at Kiiciikeekmece, 21 km. west of Istanbul, was 


explored and partially excavated in November 


and December of 1938. This work was conducted 
by Azrz Oaan, Director of the National Museum 
at Istanbul, who publishes a preliminary report 
in Belleten iii, 1939, pp. 437-445; pls. cvi—cxrx. 
On the basis of the remains and of passages in 
Procopius and Theophanes, he identifies the site 
with the Thracian Rhegium. Discoveries in- 
cluded sizable parts of the circuit wall of the 
acropolis, house walls, water channels, and archi- 
tectural fragments, as well as fragmentary pot- 
tery, coins, and lamps of the late Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Ottoman periods. 

Discoveries at Mersin in Cilicia, 1938-39.—In 
LAAA. xxvi, 1939, pp. 38-50 (8 pls.), J. Gar- 
STANG presents his fourth interim report (Parts I 
and II, concluded) on the researches of the Neil- 
son Expedition in Cilicia, dealing with discoveries 
at Mersin in 1938-39. In this season the remains 
of nine building levels (numbered VIII to XVI), 
were uncovered, below the levels of the Hittite 
fortress (V-VII). Comparatively scanty remains 
of the Proto-Hittite and Early Bronze Ages were 
discovered. More important were the monuments 
of the Chalcolithic Period. On Level XIV a mas- 
sive gate tower of mud brick masonry, attached 
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to the town wall, was discovered. But the most 
extensive and important buildings were those of 
Level XVI, which include a massive defensive 
wall, with rooms abutting upon it, “the oldest 
military architecture yet known, dating from 
3000 B.c. or earlier,” and a somewhat elaborate 
detached house, showing rooms grouped on either 
side of a central court, and comparable to a 
house at Tepe Gawra (BASOR. 66, p. 15, fig. 
9). The pottery of this level indicated a date 
“contemporary with the developed culture of Tell 
Halaf.” On the basis of this year’s and earlier ex- 
cavations, Garstang presents a useful summary of 
the evidence of the several levels of Mersin, from 
that of early mediaeval date down to Level XVI. 
A partial excavation of still earlier Chalcolithic 
and Neolithic levels by Miles Burkitt is briefly 
mentioned. Garstang’s report is combined with 
some supplementary notes on certain objects of 
which the discovery was reported ibid. xxv. 
Excavations at Mersin.—In LAA A. xxvi, 1939, 
the fifth interim report of the Neilson Expedition 
in Cilicia, dealing with the excavations at Mersin, 
and including discussion of the remains of the 
historic periods, from the Cilician-Hittite Period 
to the Iron Age, is presented by J. GarsTana, 
with contributions by S. H. F. Luoyp, Ricnarp 
Barnett, and ἃ. M. FrrzGeraxp. In his brief 
introduction (pp. 85-88; fig.) GARSTANG calls at- 
tention to certain significant features of the evi- 
dence on the historic periods at Mersin. On the 
upper two levels (I and II) were found Islamic 
pottery and glass of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, and of the fourteenth and fifteenth. A gap 
in the ceramic evidence of the site from the Hel- 
lenistic age to the eighth century of our era indi- 
cates that the site was neglected at the time when 
the neighbouring Pompeiopolis flourished. Levels 
ΠῚ and IV belong to the classical and Submy- 
cenaean periods; Levels V—-VII to the Hittite 
Imperial Age, 1500-1200 Β.ο. S. H. F. Luoyp 
discusses (pp. 93-97; 2 pls.) the architectural fea- 
tures of Levels I-VIII. Houses of the upper levels 
seem to have been of rubble, or timber and reed 
construction; they show no trace of brick. Traces 
of brick construction are found in remains earlier 
than the Hittite fortress. The fortress had a wall, 
consisting of an inner and outer shell connected 
by cross walls. These shells and cross-walls were 
faced with boulders and filled with rubble and 
stone chippings. The complete disappearance of 
the brick super-structure, as well as the indica- 
tions of fire, is evidence of the thoroughness with 
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which the fortress was destroyed about 1200 
B.c. ἢ. Ὁ. Barnett (pp. 98-130; 14 pls.) cata- 
logues and illustrates in detail the Greek pottery 
of the site, ranging from Mycenaean and Sub- 
mycenaean fragments, to those of the fourth 
century B.c. This part of the report can claim spe- 


cial importance as one of the few complete de- 


scriptions of Greek ceramic remains found on an 
Asiatic site. The comparatively large number of 
sherds of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. re- 
flects the activity of Greek commerce in that 
period. G. M. FrrzGrratp describes the pottery 
of Levels V-VII (pp. 132-135; 2 figs., 6 pls.), 
contemporary with the Hittite fortress (1500- 
1200 B.c.). In the upper levels (V and VI) un- 
painted pottery is the rule, but a considerable 
quantity of polychrome pottery was found on 
Level VII. Barnett also discusses the pottery of 
Levels IX-XI, which belong to the Cilician- 
Hittite, pre-imperial period, 2000-1500 B.c. (pp. 
136-158; 3 figs.; 27 pls.). In this period the pot- 
tery “shows affinities . . . with the Hittite pot- 
tery of the plateau and to a greater extent with 
the contemporary wares of the Middle Bronze 
Age in Syria.” This Cilician period exhibits a 
greater proportion of painted wares. 

Neolithic and Chalcolithic Mersin.—In LAAA. 
xxvi, 1939, pp. 51-72 (14 pls.; 1 fig.), MrEs 
Burxirr describes the excavation at Mersin in 
Cilicia of a terrace on the side of the mound ἴο- 
wards the river, designated by Garstang as a site 
for the preliminary investigation of the character 
of remains on lower levels than Level XVI, be- 
longing to the Chalcolithic and Neolithic Periods. 
Between a Chalcolithic village of Tell Halaf date, 
on Level XVI (13.50 m. above the river) and 12m., 
the discoveries were slight. From 12 m. to 9.25 m. 
painted pottery and mud bricks were found. Be- 
low 9.25 m. there were no mud bricks and no 
painted pottery. Here there was a well-made 
monochrome pottery of pinkish clay. Below 7.5 m. 
burnished vessels, sometimes with rude incised 
patterns, were characteristic. In contrast with the 
sharp cleavage in pottery, the several levels re- 
vealed a continuous use of obsidian; but the more 
skilfully fashioned obsidian objects belonged to 
the Neolithic Period. Some of the painted Chal- 
colithic pottery shows affinities with some of 
the earliest Nineveh pottery, and also with 
Thessalian pottery (Lianokladi I, Rakhmani I, 
Tsani-Maghula). Burkitt conjectures that ‘the 
Chalcolithic pottery of Mersin was made by a 


people of Iranian origin, who perhaps had 
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coastwise connections as far as Thessaly. 
The Neolithic incised pottery offers a historical 
problem which, on the basis of our present 
knowledge, is still insoluble. It is suggested, 
however, that evidence now available makes it 
difficult to maintain current theories of the 
chronological relations of Stone Age cultures in 
Europe and Asia. Burkitt’s report concludes with 
a detailed description of the objects found on the 
several Proto-Chalcolithic, Upper Neolithic, and 
Lower Neolithic levels. 

Iron Age Graves at Carchemish. — Sir LEoNARD 
Woot ey, in LAA A. xxvi, 1939, pp. 11-37 (23 pls.) 
describes the contents of a series of graves of the 
Iron Age excavated by himself and T. E. Law- 
rence in 1913. The notes on these discoveries have 
remained unpublished, since the excavations were 
interrupted by the war of 1914-18, and resump- 
tion of excavation on the site has been prevented 
by the occupation of the district by the Turks. 
Many of the objects found were destroyed or lost 
during the war. Most of the graves excavated 
were on the Yunus hill to the northwest of the 
city site of Carchemish. Complete excavation was 
impossible, because the upper area of the hill was 
occupied by a Mohammedan cemetery. It is 
probable that this area conceals the earlier burials 


of the Hittite cemetery. The graves excavated 
showed cremation burials: bones and ashes were 
placed in urns covered with (a) pots of various 
forms, or (b) terracotta “baths.” The contents of 
the cemetery were strikingly homogeneous, but 
it appears that the “‘Bath”’ burials are as a class 


‘ 


somewhat earlier than the “pot” burials. Most 
of the excavated graves belong to the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c., but the use of the ceme- 
tery may well have gone back to a date soon after 
1200 B.c., and presumably continued until the 
destruction of the city. The pottery, votive ob- 
jects, and other objects found in the graves are 
fully illustrated by photographs and drawings. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Excavations in Thrace, 1936—1939.—Systema- 
tic study of the Thracian tumuli was begun un- 
der the auspices of the Turkish Historical Society 
in 1936, and some of the results have been men- 
tioned in these columns. At the end of the fourth 
annual campaign Arir Mtrip director 
in charge of the excavations, publishes a compre- 
hensive summary of the work done and describes 
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in detail the important discoveries of the cam- 
paign of 1938 (Belleten iv, 1940, pp. 89-114; 
French translation pp. 115-139; pls. XX—LIX). 

In 1936 the excavators examined a village site 
of the Early Bronze Age at Alpullu, a small burial 
tumulus of the first or second century after 
Christ, 5 km. south of Alpullu, and a mound near 
Haskiy, in the vicinity of Edirne, which proved to 
be void of ancient remains. 

In 1937 three of the four tumuli called Umurca 
Hoyiikleri, 3.5 km. east of Liileburgaz, were ex- 
amined. One was void, the second completely 
plundered, but the third contained two rich buri- 
als, dated by the latest coins to the reign of 
Hadrian. 

In 1938 the excavations were centered in the 
region of Vize. Here four tumuli were dug: A, 
perhaps a royal tomb of the period just before the 
Roman annexation of the province of Thrace, 
with a rectangular vaulted chamber, decorated 
with multi-coloured frescoes and containing a 
sarcophagus and very rich burial offerings; B, a 
smaller tumulus probably of about the same date, 
containing the graves of a woman and a child; C, 
containing the skeleton of a horse; D, which was 
void. Within the town soundings were made at 
Cémlekci Tepe and at the foot of the citadel, 


where buildings of the second and third centuries 


after Christ were found. 3 km. south of Kirklareli 
two more tumuli were examined, both belonging 
to the fifth or fourth centuries B.c., and both 
pillaged. 

In 1939 tests were made at five more tumuli in 
the plain of Vize. Two contained human burials, 
one the skeleton of a horse, the other two nothing 
of interest. A third mound near Kirklareli was 
also dug; it proved to be of the same date and in 
the same plundered condition as those seen the 
year before. 

Two Gold Pins.—In BMFA. xxxix, 1941, pp. 
54-58 (8 figs.), Berta SEGALL publishes two gold 
pins in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, be- 
longing in the fifth century B.c., said to have been 
found in a tomb on the northwest coast of the 
Peloponnese, between Aigion and Patras. With 
them were found two vases, also in the Museum, 
one of which is attributed to the Meidias Painter, 
thus establishing a date for the tomb not earlier 
than the last half of the century. The pins are not 
completely alike, one being simpler and more 
archaic in execution and style than the other. On 
the first pin, the top is in the form of a bud, on 
the sides of which are rampant lions who hold up 
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its three outer petals. On each petal crouches a 
small sphinx, and over the heads of the lions are 
enormous bees, who suck honey from smaller 
buds. Below the petals and between the lions are 
leaves decorated with palmettes. It would appear 
that this design was an offering to Artemis, as 
Potnia Theron, inasmuch as this cult is very com- 
mon in the Peloponnese, where the bee was associ- 
ated with her at a very early date as a fertility 
symbol, while the sphinxes are demons of death. 
The second pin is similar in design to the first. In 
this pin the lions stand on a four-sided Ionic cap- 
ital and place their forepaws on a bud made up of 
rows of acanthus leaves from which spring volutes 
—the elements of the Corinthian capital. The 
suggestion is made that these pins were made in 
Corinth, and that the later of the two may perhaps 
be the work of Callimachus, the reputed inventor 
of the Corinthian capital, who is known from 
Pausanias to have worked in gold. The first pin is 
dated in the first half of the century, the second 
about 420 B.c. 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Religious Policy of Maxentius and Constan- 
tine.—In Klio, Beiheft xliii, 1939 (Neue Folge, 
Heft 30), pp. x and 165; 6 photogravures, Hans 
VON SCHOENEBECK emphasizes the importance of 
the religious and political art of the Roman Im- 
perial period as an expression of the thought and 
acts of the times. Along with the edicts and letters, 
the numismatic and archaeological evidence is 
adduced to throw light on the different phases of 
the development which led to a Christian state. 
The previous studies are reviewed and Constan- 
tine is-shown by scholars to have been either a 
devout man who became a Christian emperor or 
as a mere politician using Christianity as a means 
to an end. The former is the correct viewpoint. 
The author also holds that Licinius can hardly be 
credited with a pro-Christian policy in the second 
decade of the fourth century, as he seems not to 
have attained importance till 321. It was in this 
second decade that Constantine seems to have 
inclined towards Christianity, his solar monothe- 
ism becoming assimilated with Christianity after 
his victory over Maxentius. 

The three chronological divisions of the work 
are (1) the time up to the Battle at the Milvian 
Bridge (312); (2) the period 312-324, and (3) 
from 324 till the death of Constantine in 337. The 
work is divided into three parts: I. The position 
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of Maxentius with regard to the Christian church; 
II. The religious policy (Religionspolitik) of Con- 
stantine; III. Tables of Coinage (Miinztabellen, 
pp. 92-152). 

A survey of the Contents provides an idea of 
the scope of the work. In Part I (pp. 4-27), the 
Edict of Tolerance of Galerius in 311, Christian 
material on coinage, Sol invictus, and the Christo- 
gram are discussed. Part II, “Τῆς Religious Pol- 
icy of Constantine” (pp. 28-91), is in three chap- 
ters. Chap. I, “Die Miinzpriigung (pp. 28-666) is 
divided chronologically into three sections, 305- 
312, 312-324, and the last period of Constantine. 
The different mints and designs, and related ma- 
terial are discussed. Chapter II is devoted to 
Christianity in the Army and the Nobility, and in 
the third chapter, “‘Die historische Erscheinung 
Kaiser Constantins in seiner Umwelt” (pp. 83- 
91), the author treats of the new Caesar who 
transformed a pagan principate into the Christian 
autocracy of Byzantion and started on its way 
the deepest revolution of the ancient world since 
the turmoils of the late Hellenistic Age. Constan- 
tine’s officials, church policy, the position of Rome, 
his church building, and the personality of the 
man are taken up. 

Part III, “ Miinztabellen” (pp. 92-158), con- 
sists of lists of coins, dealing with Maxentius and 
Constantine, arranged in three columns and pre- 
sented topographically and chronologically. Aftér 
some prefatory remarks, the small gold issues, in- 
dividual issues, the gold issues, the silver issues, 
and the bronze medallions are presented, with 
notes subjoined at the end. Then follow Indices 
of Names, of Objects, and of Inscriptions on the 
reverse, a catalogue of the coins which are clearly 
reproduced in photogravure on the six plates 
which conclude this work. 

The author emphasizes the importance of Con- 
stantine and of his era in history. No mere poli- 
tician, Constantine stands out as a world figure, 
who stood at the turning point from the'dissolu- 
tion of paganism to the establishment of Christi- 
anity. This westerner sought the East, became a 
Christian, and impressed Christianity on the 
West. But Constantine is not to be viewed in the 
oft-ascribed réle of a single champion of Christi- 
anity. This investigation has demonstrated the 
close connection between Constantine and the 
religious policies of his predecessors. Constantine 
is to be credited with carrying through in a gen- 
eral and peaceful manner the policy of tolerance 
which was introduced by Galerius and established 
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in a small part of the empire by Maxentius. Con- 
stantine was active or constructive as a creator 
and a finisher, but he built upon, or drew help 
from, the works of his predecessors. As in the re- 
form of the government and the army, Diocletian 
paved the way for him, so Maxentius prepared 
the way in the acceptance of Christianity into the 
State. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Romanesque Lion.—In BMF A. xxix, 1941, pp. 
31-35 (8 figs.), GEorG SWARZENSKI publishes a 
stone statue of a lion, about one-half life size, re- 
cently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, which had been on view in their loan ex- 
hibition of the Arts of the Middle Ages in 1940. 
Its previous history is unknown, but it had been 
in the trade in England. The artistic quality of 
this piece of sculpture is obvious, and the material 
used, a very dark limestone, heightens its beauty. 
The absence of data as to its provenance and the 
fact that of the many sculptured lions of.mediae- 
val date, none can be said entirely to correspond 
with it, make it impossible to give it an exact 
date; it is, however, very surely of Romanesque 
style, strongly influenced by Byzantine and East- 
ern models, and as a result it is suggested that it 
may originally have come from Southern Italy. 
A comparison with similar sculptures in Bari, 
Barletta, Bitonto and Ruvo is made, to confirm 
this theory. 

Feudal Estates near Novgorod.—In Short Com- 
munications v, pp. 40-44, S. A. TARAKANOVA dis- 
cusses the feudal estates in the Derevskaya 
Pyagia near Novgorod. She shows that many of 
these localities still retain their original names, 
that many of them were extensively fortified and 
in strong natural positions on important trade 
routes and that the remains of some go back to the 
ninth century. 

Desyatinnaya Church, Kiev.—In Short Com- 
munications v, pp. 79-82, M. K. KarGer discusses 
the grave of a Kievan soldier of high rank (a 
druzhennik), found in the excavation of the 
Desyatinnaya Church in 1939. In the grave was 
located a richly caparisoned horse, sword and 
spear. Unfortunately, the grave had been des- 
troyed in the restoration of the church and the 
upper part of the body was not found. The pres- 
ence of a horse was emblematic of high rank in the 
pagan times of the ninth century and the articles 
found in such a grave are much richer than in the 
average grave of the period. 
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In ibid., vii, pp. 76-80, M. K. Karacer pictures 
some fragments of a marble sarcophagus found in 
the ruins of the Desyatinnaya Church in Kiev 
and identifies them as part of the sarcophagus of 
St. Vladimir. He then gives the history of the dis- 
covery of the sarcophagi of Vladimir and his wife 
Anna, which has been mentioned several times in 
the last centuries, but we have no real trace of the 
fate of the sarcophagi. 

Sogd.—In Short Commun. vi, pp. 24-34, G. V. 
GricorYEV discusses the history of Sogd before 
the Arab conquest with special reference to Tali- 
Barzu. He shows that the earliest periods have 
very strong Achaemenian influence into which 
Median influence gradually penetrates and there 
are strong traces of Zoroastrianism and of similar- 
ity with the writings of the Avesta. Later under 
the followers of Alexander, Sogd was an important 
center and we can trace the decline of Greek 
influence. Buddhism penetrated at least by the 
first century B.c. In the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies A.p. Chinese influence was very strong and 
even earlier, Indian influence had been more im- 
portant than Iranian. At Mug in the valley of the 
Zarafshan, 81 Sogdian documents have been dis- 
covered on paper, leather, and wood. Numerous 
coins of all periods have been discovered and we 
can now have a good idea of the culture of Sogd. 

In ibid., vi, pp. 34-43, A. N. BERNSHTAM con- 
siders the Sogdian colonies in Semirechye. He 
believes that the Greco-Bactrian influence here 
was relatively slight and doubts much of the evi- 
dence for Sogdian settlement in Eastern Turkes- 
tan in the first century a.p. He believes rather 
that there was considerable commercial influence 
in the third to sixth centuries, but this was 
limited to trade and mutual influences. In a sec- 
ond colonization after the end of the sixth cen- 
tury there was a definite fusion of Sogdian and 
Tiurkic elements, but this was only at the end of 
the Sogdian development. He ascribes most of 
the Sogdian documents in these areas to the sec- 
ond period of colonization and also gives approxi- 
mately the same date for the remains of Loy-Lan. 

European Russia.— Ancient Russian art was 
almost entirely of an ecclesiastical nature. For ex- 
ample, the artist possessed almost no knowledge of 
painting which bore neither relation to the Church 
nor to ecclesiastical subjects. Like all the culture 
of the Middle Ages, the art reflected that stage of 
the development of human thought in which 
artistic work was, to a considerable extent, based 
on mythology. 
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During the past decade Soviet archaeologists 
have devoted part of their manifold efforts toward 
the reconstruction of ancient monuments. 

The historical ensemble of the Kremlin was the 
architectural center of the old plan of Moscow. 
Many edifices of unique historical value stand 
within the walls of the Kremlin: the belfry of Ivan 
the Great, built in 1508 by Buono Frazzini; the 
Archangel Cathedral built in 1505-1508 by 
Aleksei Novyi; and the rooms (terems) planned by 
Antip Konstantinov and Bazhen Ogurtsov in 
1646. 

The bell tower of Ivan the Great, erected 
ca.1600 to a height of about 272 feet, has been 
restored. During this project the discovery of an 
ancient staircase, found within the steeple, made 
it possible to ascend to the top of the belfry. In 
addition, walls which filled in the arc between the 
steeple and the bell tower have been removed and 
this has imparted a more buoyant appearance to 
the bell tower, such as was given to it originally by 
the architect. 

Similarly, in the Archangel Cathedral restora- 
tion work led to the discovery of white stone por- 
tals, which had been covered by later wooden 
tambours. 

Within the Kremlin mural paintings of a secular 
nature have been revealed. Considerable repairs 
were made on the Kremlin walls and towers; the 
damaged sections were repaired, and all later 
superstructures and additions were removed. 

The sixteenth-century Cathedral of St. Basil, 
built by Barma and Posnik, has been restored on 
the basis of its original plan. Individual archi- 
tectural details were discovered within the cathe- 
dral in accordance with which the ancient portals, 
cornices, windows and ancient apertures have 
been restored, and cupboards (pechursa) built in 
the walls in which the church plate was kept and 
acoustic ewers (golosniks) in the walls have been 
uncovered. The sixteenth-century iconostasis was 
restored in the chapel of John the Benefactor and 
icons with ancient paintings were installed instead 
of the partition set here during the nineteenth 
century. The white stone and brick socle facings 
were restored on the outside of the Cathedral. 

The northern and southern porches and stair- 
case were repaired. The polychrome painting of 
the facades was also restored, the bulbous domes 
were painted and the ceramic ornamentation in- 
side the central dome was cleansed. 

Built in memory of the conquest of Kazan, the 
Cathedral of St. Basil was erected not only as a 


religious building, but also for ceremonial recep- 
tions—a rare combination. 

Restoration work on the Troitsko-Sergievskaia 
Lavra [Abbey] has assumed large proportions. 

The northern wall of the sixteenth-century 
Troitskil [Trinity] Cathedral has been completely 
freed of later superimpositions, which altered the 
original aspect of the building. The shield-like 
windows, the semicircular topped white stone 
walls (zakomory), the carved friezes and the 
pointed portals, typical of Muscovy architecture, 
of the northern entrance to the temple have been 
restored. Within the Cathedral specialists have un- 
covered the frescoes, attributed to Andrei Rublev. 

Troitsko-Sergievskaia Abbey contains a rare 
collection of gold and silver plate, ornamented 
with pearls and gems, and embroidered vestments 
and palls, decorated with precious stones. 

In Novgorod, restoration work is being con- 
ducted on a group of monuments within the 
Kremlin which represents a complex system of 
military defense structures, attributed to the 
eleventh century. The walls and towers date back 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The ab- 
sence of roofing led to the destruction of the upper 
sections of the towers. Seven towers and a con- 
siderable part of the Kremlin wall have been re- 
paired. Novgorod is the site of one of the most 
important edifices of the eleventh century —the 
Cathedral of Sophia, built in 1045-1050 by 
Prince Vladimir Yaroslavich. 
have been uncovered. 

Within the Granovitaia Palata [Throne Room] 
in the Novgorod Kremlin, which was built in 
1433 by Archbishop Euphemius, the remains of 
fifteenth-century murals were found. Repairs 
have also been made on the Euphemius belfry 
(ca.1443), which is referred to as the “sentry box” 
(storozhka) in the Chronicles. 


Ancient frescoes 


Extensive repairs and restoration work were 
conducted in the Georgievsk Cathedral of the 
IUr’ev Monastery. Well-preserved freseoes were 
discovered on the upper part of the tower. 

Seventeenth-century buildings, such as the 
Pagankin chambers, the Yakovlev mansion and 
the malthouse (solodezhnid) have been restored. 

The numerous belfries and church domes of 
ancient temples give Yaroslavl an extremely 
picturesque outline. Extensive restoration work 
was conducted in the Church of Nikola Nadeina 
(1618-1622), which is famous for its frescoes of the 
local school. These frescoes are remarkable for 
their wealth of naturalistic detail and their almost 
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realistic treatment of landscapes. The iconostasis 
of the eighteenth century contains eleven icons 
made by Volkov. 

The Church of John the Baptist on Tolohkova 
(1671-1687) preserves all the features of the 
seventeenth-century style. Distinctive features 
of this Church are the enclosed “‘ promenade gal- 
leries,” whose sides are covered with frescoes 
dealing with the apocalypse. These frescoes are of 
special interest, because the artist was little bound 
by religious canons. On the decorative wrought- 
iron grilles are depicted birds, animals, fruit and 
plants. 

Restoration within the Church of Elijah the 
Prophet (1647) includes a carved, wooden iconos- 
tasis and carved pews made by the artels of 
Yaroslavl. 

The architectural heritage of the Vladimiro- 
Suzdal Principality is important as an original 
variation of the Roman style, testifying to the 
close ties between Armenian and North Italian 
art. Extensive restoration work has been effected 
on three principal monuments in Vladimir. 

The largest architectural structure of the 
twelfth century is the UspenskiY [Assumption] 
Cathedral, built by Andref Bogolitibsky in 1158- 
1161. Badly damaged by fire, it was reconstructed 
in 1185-1187 by Vsevolod III. This edifice is in- 
teresting as an original variation of the Roman 
building. In 1408 the walls of the Uspenskii Ca- 
thedral were painted by Andrei Rublev. His 
frescoes, [under later paintings and super-imposi- 
tions] have now been restored. 

Dmitrievsky Cathedral at Vladimir was in bad 
disrepair. The Cathedral, begun in 1194, appears 
remarkably rich, because the upper, thickened 
part of its walls are covered with an ornamental 
carpet of embossed work. The oak beams in the 
walls had long since rotted away and the building 
was in danger of demolition. The walls and arches 
are now being reinforced and other restoration 
work is in progress. 

Important work is being accomplished on re- 
storing the tower (vezha, built ca. 1165, on the 
castle of Prince Andref Bogolitibsky in Bogolit- 
bovo. Later construction, concealing the western 
facade of the tower, was removed during restora- 
tion. 

The epoch of Andre Bogoliubsky was the most 
brilliant stage in the development of the Vladi- 
miro-Suzdal architecture. The only remaining 
church of this epoch is the Cathedral of Nerl 
(1165), which has been converted into a museum. 
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This Cathedral, which now stands in solitary 
grandeur at the confluence of two rivers, once 
marked one terminal of the great waterway from 
Vladimir and Bogolitibovo to the east. 

Nerl Cathedral has been restored; the moldings 
which were lacking on the walls have been re- 
placed; and the floors and roofs repaired. 

At Kirillo-Belozerskif monastery (ca. 1497) the 
monumental walls of the sixteenth century were 
reinforced. 

The most interesting example of a vast monas- 
terial estate is the Ferapontov Monastery (1490). 
Considerable repairs were made in the buildings of 
this monastery and the frescoes were restored. 
From 1500-1502 these frescoes were painted by 
Dionysius. The entire spiritual mood of Diony- 
sius’ paintings is akin to the moods of the teach- 
ings of St. Francis of Assisi, the paintings of the 
Italian Trecento, and of the Gothic artists of 
Siena, Pisa and Venice. 


U.S.S.R. 


The latest issue of Sovietskaya Arkheologiya, no. 
5 (1940), has come to hand after an interruption 
of two years, during which no. 3 (1938) and no. 4 
(1939) failed to arrive. It will be recalled that 
summaries of no. 1 (1936) and of no. 2 (1937) ap- 


peared in this Journal xliii, 1939, pp. 692 ff. 

Sovietskaya Arkheologiya 5 contains eighteen 
contributions, dealing chiefly with excavations 
and field studies; two brief communications on re- 
cent explorations; and twelve reports called “ar- 
chaeological chronicles,” of which the last two are 
devoted, respectively, to the U. S. A. and to 
Mexico. As was the case in previous numbers, 
each of the contributions and communications 
has a brief French summary. 

Sovietskaya Arkheologiya 5 reveals a progressive 
advance toward higher attainments in U.S.S.R. 
archaeology. Certainly the formerly rather promi- 
nent tendency to stress theorems purporting to 
interpret prehistory in terms of communism, has 
diminished, if not vanished. It is apparent that 
objectively motivated approaches predominate in 
the writing, and improvement in field technique is 
also evident. The verbose introduction, so promi- 
nent and wasteful of space in the earlier numbers, 
has been omitted. On the whole, it is obvious that 
archaeological research in the U.S.S.R. is being 
conducted along lines of scientific methodology. 
Outside professional interest will look forward 
with increased anticipation to the next number of 
Sovietskaya Arkheologiya. Ξ 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The following contributions appear in Sov. 
Arkh. 5: 

A. V. Scumipt describes a new Neolithic settle- 
ment on the site of Lechvino, located near Perm. 
The site has comb pottery and flint blade indus- 
try, reflects a fishing type of economy, and is 
dated to the end of the third or the beginning of 
the second millennium (pp. 1 ff.). 

M. E. Foss reports on a Neolithic settlement, 
situated on the site of Kubenio, near the rise of 
the Onega. The finds comprise cord, punctate, 
and comb pottery, pottery figurines of human and 
animal forms, polished stone celts, flint blades, 
bone harpoons, etc. Fishing and hunting economy 
provided the means of subsistence. Three ex- 
tended skeletal burials (one with ochre) in plain 
grave pits, accompanied by pottery offerings, were 
also found. The site is dated to about the middle 
of the second millennium, and is said to be typical 
of the circum-polar (subboreal) Neolithic cultural 
manifestation (pp. 31 ff.). 

On pp. 65 ff., I. G. PrpopiircHKa announces the 
discovery of an open site, a Palaeolithic station, 
Chulatov I, located near Novgorod-Seversk (the 
Ukraine), on a terrace of the Desna. It contains 
Upper Palaeolithic industry which is said to be 
identical with that of the well known station of 
Mezin. 

K. M. Potrkarpovitcu presents a preliminary 
note on field work conducted in 1933-1935, in the 
course of which several new sites with Upper 
Palaeolithic and Epipalaeolithic deposits were lo- 
cated in western Soviet Russia (pp. 81 ff.). 

A. J. Briosov reports on excavations conducted 
at Gontsi in 1935. These are said to have estab- 
lished the earlier presumption of Gorodtsov that 
the site originally had habitations with super- 
structures (huts). An apparently intentionally 
prepared floor, embracing an area of about six 
sq. meters was exposed (pp. 88 ff.). 

O. N. Baber writes on several open and cave 
sites which have recently been located in the 
mountainous section of Yaila, Crimea. The flint 
industries vary from place to place and are said to 
approach mostly Azilian and Tardenoisian types. 
Some pottery, apparently similar to that of the 
Danish kitchen middens, has also been found at 
these sites (pp. 93 ff.). 

P. N. Tretyakov describes the results of latest 
field work which disprove previous assumptions 
of numerous Swiderian type sites along the upper 
reaches of the Volga. The author now reports 
Neolithic and Bronze Age deposits, identified by 
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typical pottery and stone industry (pp. 101 ff.). 

F. B. ZEMLYAKOV reports on twelve open arctic 
palaeolithic sites in Northern U.S.S.R., situated 
upon ancient terraces, which were found to con- 
tain stone industries comparable to the Finmark 
or the Komsa manifestations of Norway. The 
author dates the sites as of the post Littorina 
transgression (pp. 107 ff.). 

M. V. Vorvopsk1J considers the subject of 
Epipalaeolithic Evolution in Eastern Europe in 
the light of geologic, geographic, cultural, and 
ecologic factors. The pertinent sites are located on 
sand dunes and belong either to the Azilio- 
Swiderian or to the Tardenoisian phases. Micro- 
lithic industry, hunting and fishing economy, and 
transient habitats are said to be characteristic. 
The author places the time span between the 
Magdalenian and the Neolithic periods (pp. 144 
ff.). 

I. G. PirpopuitrcHKa deals with the subject 
of Palaeolithic Fauna in the Ukraine from the 
standpoint of two geographic zones: a) glacial and 
periglacial; b) extraglacial. Their 
Palaeolithic sites reveal significant faunal differ- 
ences, as might well be expected in view of the 
involved diversity in geologic, climatic, and 
ecologic conditions (pp. 151 ff.). 

C. N. Brstkov presents a report on the new site 
of the Murzak-Koba Cave in the Crimea. The 
finds comprise lithic industry of Tardenoisian 
affinity, animal bones, and a double skeletal 
burial. The cultural material is said to be similar 
to that from other Crimean caves with Tardenoi- 
sian deposits (pp. 159 ff.). 

E. V. Zutrov describes the double burial found 
in the Tardenoisian deposits of the cave. The 
skeletons, one that of a female 20-25 years old, 
the other that of a male between 40 and 50 years 
of age, are said to be “ 
Magnon” (pp. 179 ff.). 

V. I. Ravponrkas writes about explorations in 
1934 along the upper Svir River, which resulted in 
additional discoveries of Neolithic sites. Their 
cultural contents are said to be of the same nature 
as those from a number of well known localities 
in the Onega Lake area. Comb pottery, polished 
flat and beveled celts, chipped blades and points, 
as well as the general conditions of the sites and 
their economy indicate a widespread homoge- 
neous occupation in the Neolithic Age (pp. 187 
ff.). 

B. F. Zemiyakov discusses the geological and 
palaeobotanical evidence pertaining to the history 


respective 


characteristically Cro- 
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of the Voznesenie site on the Svir River, just above 
Lake Onega. The author places the site in the 
early subboreal period, namely the Blitt-Sernan- 
der stage (pp. 206 ff.). 

N. N. Gurina describes the rich pottery finds 
obtained at Voznesenie in 1934. On the basis of 
decoration and surface finish, the author recog- 
nizes eighteen types of pottery. Typical ornamen- 
tation comprises dimpling, rhomboid indenting, 
combing, geometric figures, and textile imprints. 
There is also a group of plain, polished sherds. 
Ovoid shapes, and either thickened or overhang- 
ing rims are characteristic. The use of asbestos for 
tempering medium is frequent (pp. 215 ff.). 

J. V. StaNKEVITCH reports the finds of dimpled, 
dented, and corded pottery, and chipped flints, 
from an open site at Gremyatchi Rutchiye on the 
Kama River, near Perm. The locality is inter- 
preted as a Neolithic settlement based upon hunt- 
ing and fishing economy, and is dated to about 
2000 B.c. (pp. 230 ff.). 

V. I. Seuinev and Εἰ. F. Lapogovskaya report 
on the results of explorations by the Odessa Mu- 
seum in 1936. Two sepulchral kurgans and a plain 
cemetery site were excavated in the village of 
Usatov, near Odessa. Kurgan I had a mantle of 
stone covering its contracted skeletal burial, and 


five complementary pits containing painted pot- 
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tery vessels and a human figurine, also of pottery. 
Kurgan II, containing six pits, had two main 
burials, both contracted skeletons, and two other, 
poorly preserved interments; the furniture also 
consisted of painted pottery vessels and figurines 
of unfired clay. The plain cemetery revealed con- 
tracted skeletal burials and offerings similar to 
those found in the tumuli. The authors date the 
site to the end of the second millennium B.c. 
(pp. 239 ff.). 

C. Mauakartrya describes two recent discover- 
ries in Georgia. At Dablagani, a skeletal burial 
was discovered in a footed pot with Colchidian 
coins of the fourth to first centuries B.c. At 
Agayani, a clay sarcophagus was found. It con- 
tained a gold coin of Constantine the Great, and 
a barbaric golden coin, made in imitation of the 
Romano-Byzantine style of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. While clay sarcophagi are not uncom- 
mon in Georgia, their dating was heretofore un- 
supported by dependable numismatic evidence 
(pp. 264 ff.). 

C. A. Trusova publishes a preliminary account 
of the finds from Adzhi-Koba Cave, Crimea. They 
consist of Upper Aurignacian flint blades (burins, 
racloirs), and Mousterian flint bifaces and points. 
Both industries are documented by similar tools 
in several other Crimean caves (pp. 272 ff.). 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


The readers of the JouRNAL may like to have 
what little news there is about the state of the 
various museums of Greece. Of the more im- 
portant museums, that of Volo is the only one 
about which nothing is so far known. In Saloniki, 
a bomb fell on the Church of Santa Sophia, but 
the mosaics were not injured. At Thebes a bomb 
exploded in the garden of the museum, but it did 
no harm to the objects housed there. The museum 
building at Chalkis was destroyed. At Eleusis 
there were explosions to the west of the museum, 
near the big factories, which broke all the windows 
and shook to pieces some of the mended pottery. 
In Athens some of the contents of the Acropolis 
museum and of the new Kerameikos building 
were packed and removed to safety. In the 
National Museum groups were at work endeavor- 
ing to safeguard its treasures, smaller objects 
being stored in the basement of the new wing of 
the Museum, where they have five floors of re- 
inforced concrete above them. 

At Corinth Dr. B. H. Hill was in charge of the 
protection of the antiquities in the museum. The 
smaller objects, pottery, etc., were packed in 
cases and stored in safe shelters; the floor of the 
sculpture gallery was covered deep with sand and 
the statues were left standing in the hope that if 
they should be jarred from their pedestals they 
would have a soft bed in which to fall. The build- 
ing is, of course, earthquake-proof, and with its 
doors and windows sand-bagged, is in a better 
state to withstand explosions than any of the 
other museums of Greece. Delphi and Olympia 
were not under fire, although the contents of the 
Delphi Museum were packed. The museum at 
Heraklion (Candia) is reported to have escaped 
destruction, although the town around it lies in 
ruins. 

A report has just been received from Professor 
K. A. Rhomaios of the excavations carried out by 
him under the auspices of the University of 
Saloniki on a touwmba at Karabounaki on the 
Thermaic Gulf, southwest of Saloniki. The 
archaeological importance of the site had long 
been recognized and early topographers had 
placed the ancient Aineia here. In 1917, during 
the last war, the allied armies, French, British 
and Russian, had discovered antiquities when 
establishing an anti-aircraft battery on the low 


flat hill at the end of the point. Scientific investi- 
gations were then carried out—in the French 
sector by M. L. Rey, who held the view that this 
semicircular hillock, bordered on the side toward 
Saloniki by the sea, and marked off on the north 
and east by trenches, had served as a prehistoric 
settlement or “‘table.”” M. Rey found no tombs 
here, but great quantities of sherds, belonging to 
all periods from the second millennium down to 
the Hellenistic Age. tombs were, 
however, found behind the hill toward the south 
and east. 

The process of levelling the top of the mound 
for the anti-aircraft battery covered some de- 
posits of very fine red-figured sherds, which were 
later exposed when the Greek army opened 
trenches on the site during their military man- 
oeuvres. This was the region examined by Profes- 
sor Rhomaios in 1930. The humus containing the 
sherds was clearly differentiated by its dark color 
from the hardpan and the sandy soil of the sur- 
rounding region and showed that the pits which 
contained the sherds had been made in ancient 
times. These pits were circular in form. Four of 
them were examined. Tomb I, farther to the 
north and better preserved than the others, had a 
depth of 1.50 m. and a diameter of 2.10 m. which 
in a height of 1.30 m. narrowed 0.30 m., thus 
making the shape that of a truncated cone. Two 
courses of unworked stones were preserved above 
hardpan. At one end of the pit appeared ashes, 
charcoal and the half-burned bones of a small 
animal—clear evidence of an ancient sacrifice. 


Numerous 


There were no human bones, or any other 
objects. The three other pits were not cone- 
shaped, but each had an inner lining of stones. 
All yielded some red-figured sherds of the fifth 
century B.c., and one contained bones that were 
certainly human. 

Some interesting red-figured pots were put 
together from these sherds, providing the most 
noteworthy results of the excavation. The best is 
a skyphos which Beazley identifies as a work of 
the Lewis Painter. The height is 0.154 m., lower 
diameter 0.123 m., upper diameter 0.19 m. The 
handles are of the usual horseshoe-shape. On one 
side Apollo is represented in pursuit of a nymph, 
who appears on the other side of the skyphos. 
The god, with his youthful beauty, elaborate hair 
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and laurel wreath, is unmistakable, although he 
bears, for the first time so far as known to Profes- 
sor Rhomaios, a long sceptre. Very little of the 
lower part of the body and legs of the nymph is 
preserved, but she appears to be moving more 
deliberately than her impetuous lover. Remark- 
able dexterity is shown in the arrangement of the 
figures. A bell-krater was also reconstructed: 
height 0.38 m., diameter of base 0.20 m., diameter 
of rim 0.405 m. The shape of the pot and the 
proportions are especially beautiful. On the front 
is represented one of the labors of Herakles, 
namely the struggle against the Nemean lion. 
In the center of the panel Athena appears in 
armor; beside her crouches Herakles, ready to 
rush upon the wild beast which emerges from a 
rocky cave. An olive tree is represented behind 
Herakles. To the right of the central group is a 
woman seated on a rock above the cave; on the 
left is Hermes as a youthful traveller, with a 
petasos and two spears. In style this krater be- 
longs to the period 420 to 410 B.c. In front of the 
Athena is an inscription which reads καλος 
KaA1os in two lines, offering a somewhat difficult 
problem in interpretation. 

Parts of two pelikes were also recovered: the 
smaller 0.18 m. high, is insignificant, but the 
larger has some good painting. On one side of the 
latter, Dionysos is shown with his henchman 
Silenus; on the other side we have a maenad re- 
pulsing the advances of a Silenus. Finally, there is 
a fragment of another krater of excellent work- 
manship, a little less skillful than that of the big 
krater, showing two heads, a female torch-bearer, 
who apparently walked in a procession behind a 
man with a thyrsos. 

At least seven tombs of the same shape—a 
truncated cone—were noted about 30 to 40 m. 
westward of the first group, at the edge of the hill 
towards the sea, but most of them had been de- 
stroyed in the military operations of 1917. Only 
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two small ones were found nearly intact. The 
contents of one, though undisturbed, were poor 
in quality and could not be certainly dated, com- 
prising fragments of an undecorated black cauld- 
ron, along with charcoal and ashes. In the second 
tomb all evidence of the burial had been de- 
stroyed, but it was possible to observe clearly the 
method of construction. The tomb was roofed 
with crude bricks, but had no lining of stones. 
The other five tombs were cone-shaped, but con- 
tained no objects by which their dates could be 
determined. They presumably belong to the same 
period as the tombs mentioned above, namely 
the second half of the fifth century s.c. None of 
the tombs opened by the French and the English 
in 1917 in the neighboring necropolis can be 
attributed to an earlier date. 

After excavating the tombs, Professor Rhomaios 
examined the settlement on the top of the hill. 
Many trial pits were dug, and the old military 
trenches were investigated anew. At three points 
remains of houses were noted: one with walls 
roughly built of slightly worked stones of all 
sizes, had two rooms: the narrower, on the west. 
full of pithoi, and the larger, on the east, empty. 
One pithos had a height of 1.90 m., and the 
largest had a diameter of 0.80 m.; none was deco- 
rated with plastic or painted designs, and none 


‘had handles: criteria for exact dating were thus 


lacking, but it is probable that the house is con- 
temporary with the tombs. Great quantities of 
potsherds were found in and about the walls, but 
they were too badly mixed to provide safe 
chronological evidence. 
occurred, the material comprising mainly local 
Macedonian Protogeometric together 
with an admixture of orientalizing wares, es- 
pecially Corinthian and Naucratite. The settle- 
ment does not appear to go back farther than 
1000 B.c. 

Nov. 13, 1941 


No Mycenaean ware 


fabrics, 


ELizABETH PIERCE BLEGEN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue SumeriAN Kino-List, by Thorkild Jacobsen. 
(The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Assyriological Studies No. 11). Pp. 
xvi + 216, 1 plate, 2 tables. Chicago, Ill. The 
University of Chicago Press. 1939. $5.00. 

As long as cuneiform tablets have been studied, 
the problem of Mesopotamian chronology has 
been incessantly discussed. When I was a student, 
one of the early Assyriologists admitted that all 
proposed systems are valid only “‘auf Semester- 
kiindigung;”’ despite all progress this seems still 
to be true today. 

It is, of course, of great value to know what the 
ancients themselves thought about chronology. 
Their version is contained in the king-lists. 

In the book to be reviewed here Th. Jacobsen 
deals with the Sumerian king-list which presents 
the ancient scheme of chronology from legendary 
times down to the beginning of the second millen- 
nium B.c. It treats all questions connected with 
this document in great detail (perhaps sometimes 
in too great detail) and comprises a critical edi- 
tion of the text, together with an English Trans- 
lation. Unless new material should be discovered 
which changes the situation basically (and this 
is not to be expected), Jacobsen’s book will be 
standard for a long time to come. 

The text has come down to us in a large number 
of “manuscripts.” Jacobsen applies to the mate- 
rial the principles which classicists have developed 
and tries to reconstruct the original text. With a 
little simplification one may say that the tablets 
are divided into a Larsa group on the one hand 
and a Nippur-Susa group on the other; the former 
proves to be the better. 

The document is a compilation which originated 
in the time of Utu-hegal and was later extended 
to the dynasty of Isin. It was based on the local 
date-lists which were being kept for administra- 
tive purposes (in ancient Mesopotamia the years 
have names). Since the datings contained in one 
way or another the names of the local rulers, such 
lists could serve for establishing both their suc- 
cessive order and the number of years they 
reigned. Occasionally the compilator stressed the 
importance of certain personalities by adding 
short notes which ultimately come from epic- 
legendary sources. 

The compilator adhered to the dogma that 


there existed only one kingship in Sumer which 
shifted from one city to another. This necessitated 
a successive, not a parallel, arrangement of his 
sources; one source had to be interpolated into 
the other. 

The modern historian has to retrace the steps 
of the compilator when he wants to obtain mate- 
rial of really historical value. Even so, he can 
recover only a Sumerian version of history, i.e., 
a source to which higher criticism must be ap- 
plied. He will find it particularly difficult to draw 
the border line between history and legend. One 
will recognize as historic only those rulers and 
dynasties about which we possess other informa- 
tion, preferably contemporaneous inscriptions. 
Jacobsen shows (see particularly Table I) that the 
Sumerian king-list, when analyzed and arranged 
in synchronous columns, accords very well indeed 
with the early synchronisms of which we know. 
It contains good tradition, particularly in its 
later parts, let us say from Mes-anne-padda 
down (Jacobsen seems inclined to overestimate 
the value of the earlier sections). 

The chronology thus obtained is relative. To 


obtain an absolute chronology, one must tie up 
the Sumerian king-list with Babylonian chrén- 
ology. 


Unfortunately, this has not been definitely 
established as yet. The problem of the date of 
Hammurapi has entered a new phase, since the 
Mari documents have revealed the fact that the 
great legislator was a younger contemporary of 
Shamshi-Adad of Assyria, and since progress in 
Syrian Archaeology has demonstrated that strata 
contemporaneous with Hammurapi are later 
than those contemporaneous with the Egyptian 
twelfth dynasty. The latter fact also proves that 
all statements regarding the period*of time 
elapsed between certain kings which may be found 
in the historical literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians are untrustworthy. In particular, 
it is impossible that 580 years elapsed between 
Shamshi-Adad I and Shalmaneser I (ca. 1290— 
1260). We still await the publication of the 
Khorsabad king-list which should enable us to 
check up on the total, since it is said to contain 
data on the length of the individual reigns which 
constitute that total. 

Jacobsen could not know of this development 
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in 1939; hence, his absolute chronology operates 
with figures which prove considerably too high. 
YALE UNIVERSITY ALBRECHT GOETZE 


LacuisH II: Tue Fosse Tempe eg, by Olga Tufnell, 
Charles H. Inge, and Lankester Harding (The 
Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Research 
Expedition to the Near East Publications, 
New York, Vol. II). Pp.104, 73 plates. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1940. $8.50. 

This volume is the second publication of the 
English expedition to the site of Tell ed-Duweir 
(biblical Lachish) in Palestine, the first dealing 
with the “Lachish Letters” having been pub- 
lished in 1938. It is appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of James Leslie Starkey, the exception- 
ally able and energetic director of the expedition 
from 1932 until his murder by Arabs in January, 
1938. 

During the course of the excavations a large 
area was cleared on the northwest slope of the 
mound for a débris dump. A Middle Bronze Age 
fosse was found, encircling the tell at its foot, 
apparently filled up and no longer used after ca. 
1500 s.c. About that time a small temple was 
built in it, one of the best preserved Canaanite 
temples ever found, and this volume is an excel- 
lent publication of it. 

Three phases were recovered. The earliest, 
Structure I, was the smallest, consisting of the 
sanctuary and two smaller rooms. Structure IT 
was about twice as large, the main room being 
10x 10.4 meters. Structure III was mainly a 
rebuilding of II. In all three phases a small vesti- 
bule at the north was the main entrance, the door 
so arranged that the shrine against the southern 
wall of the inner room could not be seen from the 
outside. The walls were of unhewn stone, the roof 
supported by wooden columns. The interior 
furnishing of the sanctuary varied somewhat in 
the three periods, but the main elements were: 
a bench against the south wall for the cult statue 
or statues, an altar attached to the front of the 
bench, and a hearth in the floor; on one side was 
a store for lamps and a libation stand, and on the 
other a clay bin. In the north wall were three 
niches (IIIrd phase), and ranged around three 
sides of the room were low clay benches, appar- 
ently for offerings. Large quantities of bones were 
found around the altar and bin of III and in the 
rubbish pits connected with the building. Four 
types of animals are distinguishable: sheep 
(or goat), oxen, gazelle (or ibex), and one other 
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wild animal. All were young when killed, and a 
most interesting feature is that most, if not all of 
the bones were from the right foreleg. This is 
exactly what we should expect from the Old 
Testament description of the “‘peace offering” 
in Leviticus 7:32. This connection between early 
Canaanite ritualistic practice and the late priestly 
legislation in the Old Testament furnishes more 
grist for the mill of those who have claimed that 
much of the ritual described in the priestly docu- 
ment is very old in substance, reflecting practices 
of the Solomonic temple, and ultimately borrowed 
from the Canaanites. 

Within the temple itself and in the rubbish pits 
outside, large quantities of pottery and objects of 
various sorts were found, most of which could be 
sorted out among the three phases. Ceramic 
chronology of the Late Bronze Age in Palestine 
has not been very clear up to this time, and it has 
been difficult to date groups of local pottery 
within one or two centuries. Pottery belonging to 
the three phases of the temple forms a most im- 
portant addition to ceramic chronology. 

The excavators date the three phases as follows: 
phase I, 1475-1400 B.c.; phase II, 1400-1325; 
phase IIT, 1325-1223. The approximate correct- 
ness of these dates is established, though some of 
the figures are too exact. The earliest datable ob- 
jécts in phase I are craters in the style of Heurt- 
ley’s ‘Ajjul Painter (Vase 256; cf. Heurtley, 
QDAP. viii, pp. 21 ff.). This style is the chief 
characteristic of Megiddo IX, the end of which is 
marked by the destruction by Thutmose III in 
1468 (according to Edgerton’s chronology). Pre- 
sumably, therefore, these vases are earlier than 
ca. 1460 B.c. Also present were a Mycenaean cup 
of L.H. II (Vase 257) and a red-on-black jug from 
Cyprus ascribed to Middle Cypriote III (Vase 
274). 

Below the foundations of phase II, on the 
ruined top of a wall of phase I, was a plaque of 
Amenophis III (1413-1377), and on the floor 
of the sanctuary of phase II was a scaraboid of 
his queen, Tiy. This means that Temple II was 
constructed during or later than the reign of this 
king. It belongs, therefore, to the 14th century, 
but unfortunately there is no evidence other than 
the pottery for a more exact dating. A scarab of 
Rameses IT (1301-1234) and Mycenaean ware of 
both L. H. IIIA and B indicate that Temple III 
was in use during the 13th century, though it was 
probably built during the 14th century, as the 
presence of L. H. IIIA ware suggests (no Myce- 


naean ware seems to have been found in II). 
Excellent evidence for the destruction of Temple 
III not far from the year 1230 B.c. is furnished 
by a bowl with taxation entries in Egyptian 
hieratic, found in a corresponding level elsewhere 
in the mound (see Albright, BASOR. 68, pp. 22 
ff.), though the significance of this bowl is not 
mentioned by the excavators. 

Pottery types in phase III closely resemble 
those of Stratum VII (“‘Amenophis III’) at 
Beth-shan, and they furnish the final proof that 
the dating of this stratum and its temple must be 
lowered from the fourteenth to the thirteenth 
century. Phase II pottery is very similar to the 
latest painted wares from the Spring Hill at 
Jericho. It is unfortunate that this phase cannot 
be more closely dated, since it could be used to 
settle the vexing problem of the date of the last 
destruction of Late Bronze Age Jericho. The 
evidence, however, eliminates the theory of Vin- 
cent that Jericho fell about 1250 B.c. (cf. the 
discussion by the reviewer in Biblical Archaeolo- 
gist, iii, 3, pp. 32 ff.). Characteristic wares of 
Temple III are lacking at Jericho, and the latest 
pottery of that site can be used together with 
that of Temple II for establishing 14th-century 
contexts elsewhere. It is thus evident that the 
publication of the Lachish temple has not only 
added to our knowledge of the Canaanite cult, 
but has also contributed a great deal to our knowl- 
edge of Late Bronze ceramics in Palestine. 

G. Ernest WriGHT 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Cuicaco 


Earty Porrery OF THE JEBELEH REGION, by 
Ann M. H. Ehrich, with appendices by Dorothy 
Wyckoff and E. O. Forrer. Philadelphia, Mem- 
oirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 
XIII, 1939, pp. v + 129, 24 plates. $2.00. 

In 1934, E. O. Forrer made soundings at two 
sites on the Syrian coast, Qal‘at er-Rus and 
Tell Sukas, near Jebeleh, south of Ras Shamra. 
The pottery, in part at Bryn Mawr College, is here 
published by a member of the staff of the Tarsus 
Expedition as her doctoral dissertation. Owing 
to the fact that the plates had to be rearranged 
for publication during Mrs. Ehrich’s absence from 
the country, several of the level numbers were lost. 
This is the book’s most serious deficiency, since 
in several instances which are rather critical for 
comparative purposes the reader is left in the 
dark about data he very much needs to know. 
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Nevertheless, it is a most important piece of 
work and one which has been very well done. 
Here we have the first stratified series of early 
Syrian pottery to be well published. Lack of com- 
parative material in many instances made the 
work exceedingly difficult, but the author is to 
be congratulated upon her results. 

The pottery is published by types of wares, the 
comparative discussion and the stratigraphical 
range being given under each type. Thus the 
earliest wares at Qal‘at er-Rus are Early Re- 
served Slip Ware (Type I), Natural Burnished 
Ware (II), Natural Unburnished Ware (III), 
Red-rim Pithoi (IV), Red Cream Ware (V), 
Red-slip Burnished Ware (VI), and Burnished 
and Unburnished Light Ware (VII and VIII). 
Since Types VI-VIII survive into much later 
periods, they are of little chronological value and 
one wonders whether they have been well defined. 
Types I-III are common in levels 19-17, Types 
IV, V, and VIA of levels 18-16. Levels 15 and 14 
seem to have little to distinguish them, but be- 
ginning with level 13 and continuing through 5 
the most characteristic ware is the burnished 
stone ware (XI). Contemporary with it, though 
beginning slightly earlier and extending into later 
periods, is the combed ware (XII). With this data 
the series must be fitted into the accepted chron- 
ological frameworks. Closest for comparative 
purposes is Palestine, though as soon as the pot- 
tery from the Syrian Amugq (Tell Judeideh and 
other sites) is published by Mr. Robert J. Braid- 
wood of the Oriental Institute, a mine of addi- 
tional data will be available which will establish 
the cultural sequence of prehistoric Syria, and 
form the connecting link between Egypt and 
Palestine on the south and Anatolia and Meso- 
potamia on the north and west. 

As Mrs. Ehrich has recognized, the stone ware 
of Type XI seems to be the same as that which 
inaugurates Early Bronze II in Palestine, con- 
temporary with the Egyptian First Dynasty in 
part. Levels 13-12, therefore, are to be dated 
about 3000 B.c. The earlier levels 19-14 are not 
so clearly datable. The author has shown that 
they must begin after the conclusion of the period 
of Syrian Obeid, as represented by most of Ras 
Shamra III. Only two painted sherds in level 19 
may possibly be related to Obeid pottery, but the 
relation is by no means certain. Comparisons are 
made with the Palestinian Ghassulian and the 
succeeding culture of the Middle Chalcolithic, 
best represented by Jericho VIII. While these 
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comparisons may be valid in part, the reviewer is 
of the opinion that practically all of the pottery 
of levels 19-14 is to be classed as contemporary 
with the Palestinian Early Bronze I (late Pre- 
dynastic). Most of levels 18-17 seem to be con- 
temporary with E.B. Ia, and levels 16-14 with 
E.B. Ib (e.g., the first inverted-rim bowl appears 
in level 16—type VI, sherd 16.2—and the first 
comb-facing on jars appears in level 15, both of 
which are now known to be distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the second phase of E.B. I in Pales- 
tine). It is impossible to give detailed proof of 
these statements here; that must await the publi- 
cation of the Judeideh pottery by the Oriental 
Institute. 

Levels 138-5 are contemporary with E. B. II 
and III in Palestine (Egyptian Protodynastic 
and Old Kingdom). The author says little about 
Khirbet Kerak ware, the lustrous red and black 
pottery which inaugurates E.B. III in the north 
of Palestine, Judeideh XI and the last phase of 
Hama K in Syria. Through the courtesy of the 
author, it was the privilege of the reviewer to 
examine the pottery a few years ago, and two 
sherds which I took to be Khirbet Kerak were 
noted, one in level 8 and the other in level 7. 
These with other indications connect levels 8-5 
with E.B. III in Palestine. 

Reducing the substance of these remarks to 
absolute dates, which are, of course, mere ap- 
proximations, we have the following chronology 
for Qal‘at er-Rus: levels 19-14, cir. 3500-3000 
B.c. (instead of the author’s +4000-3100); levels 
13-9, cir. 3000-2700 B.c.; levels 8-5, cir. 2700- 
2400 B.c. A gap in the occupation seems to have 
occurred at the end of 5, and levels 4—1 were not 
well stratified, containing sherds from Middle 
Bronze Age to the Roman period. 

Tell Sukas conveniently overlaps the strata of 
Qal‘at er-Rus. Levels 7 to Lower 5 at the former 
site contained the same pottery as levels 8-5 at 
the latter site (E.B. III). The reviewer has noted 
two sherds of Khirbet Kerak ware in Lower 5, and 
two more in Middle 5. Levels 5-2 are character- 
ized by the light gray “calciform” or “goblet” 
ware. Very little of it was found at Qal‘at er-Rus, 
but it is present in quantity at Tell Sukas. It is 
interesting to note that there are at least two 
phases: the unpainted (levels 4 and 3) and the 
painted (level 2). The same situation is now 
known to exist at Hama and at Judeideh in Syria. 
Ingholt has divided his goblets in Hama J into 
four phases, of which the first two are unpainted 
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(though sometimes decorated with a white wash) 
and the last two are painted (Ingholt, Rapport 
Préliminaire of the campaigns from 1932 to 1938, 
Copenhagen, 1940, pp. 29 ff.). Judeideh X and IX 
are also distinguished by the unpainted and 
painted goblets respectively. 

None of this ware is present in Ras Shamra II, 
so it must be dated before ca. 1900 B.c. Second 
phase or black goblets, imported from Syria, 
have been found in tombs at Megiddo which 
belong to the first phase of Middle Bronze I in 
Palestine. The first or unpainted goblet phase, 
to which Tomb 4 of Qatna and the great Til- 
Barsip tomb belong, must therefore be contem- 
porary with the Palestinian E.B. IV (and, to 
judge from certain indications, with the end of 
E.B. III also). Consequently, these stratigraphi- 
cal results are very important for dating in a 
period which hitherto has been something of a 
dark age. 

Levels 2 and 1 of Tell Sukas were very mixed, 
containing sherds of various periods from M.B. 
to Arabic times. A test pit in another section of 
the mound revealed additional strata, dating from 
Late Bronze to the Hellenistic period with an 
admixture of Arabic sherds on the surface. 

Appendix I in the volume is concerned with a 


_ petrographic analysis of twenty-one selected 


sherds, and sectional photographs of twelve of 
them ‘are published on pls. I-IV. This is some- 
thing new for ceramic publications in the Near 
East. The number of sherds analyzed was too 
small for any very significant results, but the 
attempt marks the beginning of a new field in 
pottery study. Appendix II is Forrer’s report on 
the excavation of the first twelve levels at Qal‘at 
er-Rus. No report was submitted for levels 13-19, 
nor for the excavations at Tell Sukas. 

Mrs. Ehrich’s monograph is a very important 
addition to our knowledge of the ceramic culture 
of early Syria, especially since it neatly fills the 
gap which seems to exist between Ras Shamra ΠῚ 
(Obeid as published) and II (Middle Bronze). 

G. Ernest WRIGHT 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CuicaGo 


Prenistoric Maceponra. An Archaeological 
Reconnaissance of Greek Macedonia (West of 
the Struma) in the Neolithic, Bronze, and 

Early Iron Ages. By W. A. Heurtley. Pp. xxvi 

+ 275, frontispiece, one map, 112 figures, 23 

plates; 4 appendices (the fourth comprising a 


bibliography); index. Cambridge, at the Uni- 

versity Press, New York, The Macmillan Co., 

1939. $18.00. 

Mr. Heurtley, a well-known pioneer of Greek 
Macedonian prehistory, has long been enjoying 
splendid recognition of his field work and pub- 
lished results. The present book adds to his ad- 
mirable record, and provides a timely and useful 
reference source. The bulk of the data encom- 
passed by the scope of the work has been previ- 
ously treated by the author in several reports in 
the nature of explorational accounts. The out- 
standing addition consists of valuable illustrations 
of relevant material heretofore not appearing in 
the author’s publications. 

The book suffers from one pronounced handi- 
cap, namely the transfer of Mr. Heurtley from 
Greece to Palestine, whereby he was removed 
from his field and from his collections. This obvi- 
ously inflicted a regrettable setback upon the 
original plans and intentions of the author. The 
existing deficiencies in bibliographic references 
would doubtless not have occurred with proper 
library facilities at hand. 

Another serious handicap may be discerned 
amid the circumstances attending Mr. Heurtley’s 
field work, paramount among these being inade- 
quate funds and staff. Consequently, the author 
presents, perforce, merely the results of archae- 
ological reconnoitering. To dig a mound by a 
series of more or less contiguous test pits, even if 
oriented along a major axis, can hardly be con- 
The 


deductions drawn from such a procedure are 


sidered a scientific excavational method. 


tantamount to extrapolation. Those who are em- 
pirically familiar with the peculiar nature of 
Macedonian habitation mounds will agree that 
only systematic excavation on a large scale can 
be expected to reveal dependably the nature of 
the depositional evidence. Nor can it be doubted 
that a conclusive interpretation of culture history 
may be proposed only on the basis of definite data 
which reflect rather a representative whole than 
merely a fraction of the complexity involved. In 
a reconnaissance, soundings and provisional de- 
ductions may well satisfy and provisionally serve 
the preliminary purpose of the work. It is, how- 
ever, quite another matter to attempt a general 
culture historical synthesis from reconnoitering 
alone. That, clearly, appears to be the chief 
shortcoming of Mr. Heurtley’s Prehistoric Mace- 
donia. 


The book comprises three parts. The first de- 
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scribes the field work, the second details the 
finds, and the third illustrates the major finds. 
The division renders the reading somewhat cum- 
bersome for coédrdination and correlation, as a 
given site or material may receive treatment in 
each part. While the reproductions are of excellent 
quality, some are deplorably small. The map of 
sites (facing p. xxiii) fails to do justice to the 
Crna (Tserna) river area, and the spelling of local 
names, especially Slavic, is often peculiar, if not 
bizarre. 

The prehistory of Macedonia opens with the 
Neolithic Age, which Heurtley divides into two 
periods, earlier and later. In the earlier period, he 
sees affinities with Thessaly, while the later period 
he conceives as related to the Danube. The argu- 
ment advanced in support of Danubian connec- 
tions is not convincing, as it rests on generalities 
or on comparisons which apply, either specifically 
or broadly, equally well to other areas not neces- 
sarily considered culturally akin to the Danubian 
development. Heurtley also endorses the Vardar- 
Morava route, which is totally unsubstantiated 
by positive proof. On the whole, the evidence for 
Neolithic existence in Macedonia is very meagre 
indeed with respect to the earlier period, and evi- 
dently not conclusively comprehended as regards 
the later period. 

The Bronze Age, divided into three periods 
along the lines of conventional usage, reveals ‘a 
clearer picture of both culture growth and external 
**Lausitz incursion” 
at about 1150 B.c. appears to have little founda- 
tion in fact. To one trained and experienced in 
the central European field, the Lausitz material 
represents a well defined and readily recognizable 
entity. The alleged ‘“‘Lausitz’’ pottery of the 
Balkans, when objectively compared with the 


contacts. The insistence upon 


genuine series in central and north-central Eu- 


rope, induces one to regard the “‘Lausitz inva- 
sion” thesis with suspicion. The illustrations in 
Heurtley’s book, purporting to reproduce évidence 


of a “ 


” 


into Macedonia, tend 
Indeed, both the 
and the “Lausitz in- 
appear to be untenable hypotheses 
which cannot claim serious consideration until 
unimpeachable evidence dictates to the contrary. 


Lausitz incursion 
to increase the suspicion. 
**Morava-Vardar route” 
cursion” 


The early Iron Age is said to be characterized 
by a local Protogeometric pottery, in which My- 
cenaean survivals and new southern impulses are 
traceable. Sherds of Corinthian ceramic imports 
help to date the end of the Iron Age about 600 B.c. 
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Mr. Heurtley’s book constitutes a worthy con- 
tribution to a mosaic which has but recently been 
started and which will require much additional 
research to bring its various components to well 
proportioned clarity and to a degree of truly 
serviceable completion. Viewed in the light of its 
motivation and purpose, Heurtley’s work is a 
monument to a lifetime effort in a virgin field; 
as such it is a source of primary importance. 

VLADIMIR J. FEwWKES 
University MusrEuM 
PHILADELPHIA 


ARKAEOLOGISKE OG KUNSTHISTORISKE AFHAND- 
LINGER tilegnede Frederik Poulsen. Pp. 127, 
44 pages of illustrations and 1 color plate. 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 
Copenhagen, 1941. 

This volume of articles in honor of Frederik 
Poulsen bears the imprint of the times and condi- 
tions under which it was produced. The eminent 
scholar and author, who is as widely known to 
foreign scholars as he is in his homeland, has re- 
ceived this tribute from his own countrymen. All 
the articles are in Danish, contributed by Danish 
scholars, and among the 368 names of individuals 
and institutions listed on the pages following the 
dedication not a single non-Scandinavian name 
appears. There is no preface explaining this ex- 
clusiveness on the part of the Danish scholars, 
who in the past have led the way in international 
coéperation and understanding. No such ex- 
planation is needed. 

Among the eleven articles constituting the vol- 
ume, four deal with sculpture, the field in which 
Frederik Poulsen has made his greatest contribu- 
tions; two are devoted to the study of excavations 
and topographical problems; one is in the field 
of ceramics; one is philological, and three are on 
non-classical subjects. 

In the opening article, Professor Chr. Blinken- 
berg presents a résumé of the Danish excavations 
at Lindos. There is a plan of the Acropolis and a 
restored view of the whole building complex, 
together with photographs and drawings of build- 
ings and other objects discovered on the site. 
Despite the difficulties of the terrain and the 
gradual evolution of the architectural plan, the 
buildings are laid out with the regularity and 
symmetry of a Hippodameian city plan. The 
author points to the influence of Athens in the 
disposition of the various buildings: the stairway 
leading up through a propylon flanked by col- 
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umned wings and the temple of Athena Lindia 
on the highest point of the citadel. The stoa, with 
its projecting wings, calls to mind the Stoa 
Basileios in Athens, which, however, is nearly two 
centuries earlier. The stairway, bisecting the 
stoa, with a free standing row of columns in front, 
uniting the two parts of the building, is a feature 
for which the author can offer no parallel in Greek 
architecture. A somewhat similar arrangement, 
of much later date, is found at the west end of 
the Roman Market Place in Corinth, where the 
west row of shops is divided in the middle by a 
grand stairway leading up to the paved area in 
front of Temple E. A peculiarity of the Athena 
sanctuary at Lindos is the absence of an altar 
near the temple. As a compensation for this lack, 
there was a sacrificial place, called Boukopion, 
below the citadel, the history of which can be 
traced back to the tenth century B.c. Some of the 
sculptural finds and the figurines from the excava- 
tions are briefly discussed, and a list of the litera- 
ture on Lindos is appended at the end of the 
article. 

Another article containing a topographical and 
architectural study is presented by Einar Dyggve, 
who discusses the temenos of Zeus at Dodona. 
The earlier accounts of the site are reviewed, and 
certain corrections and new interpretations are 


- offered. Dyggve points to the absence of an impos- 


ing temple, and the surprisingly large size of the 
theater (ca. 14,000 spectators), which indicates 
the importance of the oracle and the number of 
visitors that flocked there at the time of the 
festivals. The most significant contribution of the 
author is his altogether plausible identification 
of the square foundation C as a probable herodn, 
similar to the Leonteion at Kalydon. A new in- 
vestigation of this building might lead to valuable 
information about the worship of heroes, which 
became particularly important in Hellenistic 
times throughout Greece. 

In the four articles containing sculptural studies 
several new or little known marbles in the Danish 
museums are published. P. J. Riis discusses a 
marble head from Rhodes, which he makes the 
basis for a study of the style of Skopas. He follows 
the traditional trend of scholars in attributing the 
Tegea pediments to Skopas. The validity of this 
attribution, recently denied by Charles H. Mor- 
gan, is reasserted without any evidence beyond 
that of mere probability. But whether or not the 
peculiar style of the sculptures from Tegea is the 
creation of Skopas, the characteristic features of 
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that style are unquestionably present to some 
degree in the head from Rhodes. 

Two Alexandrian heads in the National Mu- 
seum are discussed by Niels Breitenstein. The 
more interesting of the two is a Roman copy of 
a male figure, wearing over his head an elephant 
skin and ram’s horns encircling his ears. This 
unique piece of sculpture is identified as a portrait 
of Alexander the Great. The original was, ac- 
cording to the author, probably created and set 
up in Alexandria under Ptolemaios I Soter, after 
the battle at Gaza in 312, in which Ptolemaios and 
Seleukos prevailed over the forces of Antigonos 
and Demetrios. Elephants brought from India 
by Demetrios for use in this battle caused such a 
confusion in the camp that the battle was lost 
and most of the animals were captured. In com- 
memoration of this victory both Seleukos and 
Ptolemaios issued coins showing the head of 
deified Alexander wearing the elephant skin in- 
stead of the lion’s skin worn by him as the new 
Herakles on coins minted during his lifetime and 
later. Ptolemaios also added the ram’s horns of 
Zeus Ammon. It should be pointed out, however, 
that these coins are dated by the numismatists 
some eight years before the battle of Gaza (see 
Edward T. Newell, Royal Greek Portrait Coins, 
pp. 24 f.). The second head published by Breiten- 
stein appears to be an original or a contemporary 
copy of a statue of Ptolemaios ITI Euergetes. 

A severely damaged head, recently acquired 
by the Glyptotek, is published by Vagn Higer 
Poulsen as an Attic original from the time and 
school of Phidias. The author speaks about the 
head and the style of Alkamenes, without going so 
far as to suggest a definite connection. It seems 
to the reviewer that he has gone quite far enough, 
for the head is too poorly preserved to allow a 
stylistic study. It is, nevertheless, an important 
fragment, doubtless a fifth century original, which 
might prove to belong to some existing figure. 

Otto Koefoed-Petersen discusses briefly an un- 
inscribed Coptic grave stele with an unusual rep- 
resentation. The dead, apparently a priest to 
judge from his stole, stands with raised hands 
in an attitude of prayer, a common gesture on 
Christian grave monuments from Egypt. At his 
side stands a male figure wearing a crown and 
holding a tall cross and a globe. Though he can 
point to no parallel, the author identifies the 
second figure as the Saviour, who is here repre- 
sented as accompanying the priest on his journey 
to eternity. 
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Two hitherto unpublished loutrophoroi, both 
red-figured, in the National Museum, are dis- 
cussed by K. Friis Johansen. The earlier of the 
two, a late (after 470) and rather careless work of 
Makron, is a loutrophoros amphora depicting 


on the body of the vase a prothesis scene with 
mourners, and more figures of mourners on the 
neck. Since the bottom is lacking, it was evi- 
dently intended to be placed on a grave, where it 
served the purpose of cult apparatus through 
which libations were poured for the dead. The 
second vase, a loutrophoros hydria, is only a 
few years later (ca. 460). Johansen attributes it 
to the “‘Sabouroff Painter.” It is decorated with a 
wedding scene, which gives the author occasion 
to comment on the origin of the loutrophoros and 
its significance in the cult of the dead. The com- 
mon interpretation, for which there is ancient 
literary evidence, is that this kind of vase was 
used for the bridal bath and was placed as a 
symbol upon the graves of the unmarried. This 
interpretation is hardly compatible with the fact 
that wedding scenes never occur on the earlier 
examples. In fact the earliest known vase of this 
shape, decorated with a wedding scene, is the 
loutrophoros published by Johansen. In view of 
this fact his conclusion seems fully justified that 


the “‘bath-bearer”’ originally served a more ex- 
tensive function and was used at various other 
cult acts in which the ritual bath played a rdle. 
In an article devoted to a study of the waters 
of Hades, Poul Fossing comments upon the dif- 
ference in the two rivers, Acheron and Styx. The 
former, which in Greek geography as well as in 
the underworld can be either river or lake, is 
always conceived as forming the boundary of 
Hades and consequently to be crossed by the 
dead. Its name occurs in the Greek world in local- 
ities where chthonian worship was much in evi- 
dence. The Styx, on the other hand, originally 
owed its fame to the properties of its water which 
was baneful to plants and animals. In Homer the 
gods swear by the water of Styx, and in one in- 
stance the Στυγὸς ὕδατος αἰπὰ ῥέεθρα appears 
to be used as the equivalent of Hades. But it was 
not till after Plato, who names the Styx as a lake 
in connection with Kokytos and the other rivers 
of Hades, that it took on a more general meaning, 
practically indistinguishable from that of Acheron. 
In the three remaining articles, Ove Jérgensen 
discusses the art of the Dutch painter Jan 
Haavard Rostrup deals with certain 
problems of impressionistic art on the basis of 


Vermeer; 
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pictures by Claude Monet in Danish collections, 
of which he gives a list; and V. Thorlacius-Ussing 
comments upon some portrait busts, among them 
one of Thorwaldsen, by the Danish sculptor Her- 
man Vilhelm Bissen. 

This volume of studies, beautifully printed and 
well illustrated, is a worthy tribute to the emi- 
nent savant in whose honor it was issued. But it 
is more than that. It is an encouraging testimony 
to the vital importance of humanistic scholarship, 
that a small nation, robbed of its independence 
and deprived of its resources, should still be suf- 
ficiently preoccupied with cultural pursuits to 
find the means for such an expression of its inter- 
est in archaeology and art, and of its devotion to 
its most prominent scholar in these fields. 

Oscar BRONEER 
Princeton, New JERSEY 


Tue ATHENIAN TRIBUTE Lists: VoLumE I, by 
Benjamin Dean Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and 
Malcolm Francis McGregor. 4°. Pp. xxxii + 608 
of text, figs. in text 192, pls. 25, one map in 
pocket on back cover. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1939. $15.00. 

A surprisingly small number of marble slabs — 
eleven—bore all the tribute quota lists which 
survive. Three other stelae have lists of amounts 
assessed. Five more survive with decrees concern- 
ing assessment, in all, only 19 slabs, and most of 
them mere slabs, none of them complicated in 
design. 

Although the stones themselves were few and 
simple, the inscriptions which they bore were 
otherwise. The present volume (the first of two: 
the second will contain an historical commentary), 
is devoted to the texts of the inscriptions, which 
occupy 42 of its quarto pages, and to almost 600 
pages of apparatus for using the texts. 

The plan of the book is sensible. In the first 
part, all of the epigraphical matter is set forth 
together. Thus for the core of the book, which is 
the texts, the reader need not look in three differ- 
ent parts. The texts of the quota lists, of the as- 
sessments, and of the decrees follow each other 
consecutively. Only one chapter precedes the 
texts. This initial chapter contains a catalogue of 
the fragments of the quota lists, assessments, and 
decrees. Similarly, a chapter following the texts 
gives an epigraphical commentary on them in 
the same order. This disposes of epigraphical 
matters in the narrower sense. Most of the re- 
mainder of the volume deals with the individual 
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cities. First there is a huge Register (almost 250 
pages) which gives in detail the payments made 
by each city. The locations of the various cities 
are discussed in the more than 100 double-col- 
umned smaller-typed pages of the Gazetteer—a 
book in itself. Shorter concluding sections are a 
Roster of Hellenotamiai, a set of Testimonia, and 
three indexes. 

The texts demanded an elaborate publication, 
and that is what the editors have given: elaborate 
but clearly ordered, at once vast in content and 
simple in form, like the stelae themselves. 

The editors were faced with no fewer than 354 
fragments to read, to restore, to place, to inter- 
pret. In spite of the fact that nearly all of them 
have been published elsewhere, in numerous pre- 
liminary publications, a mountain of work re- 
mained to be done. Some of it was routine, obvi- 
ous labor, such as the bibliography for each 
fragment in the Catalogue, and the other bibli- 
ographies; though here some items are anything 
but obvious, e.g. (p. 209), K. Zachariah, Journal 
and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal xxv 
etc. Scores of other parts of the work, as a reviewer 
ought above all else to point out, were undoubt- 
edly both difficult and unspectacular. Take, for 
instance, the small lost Fragment 13 of the First 
Stele, a bit of stone on which a few numerals were 
read years ago. Some place had to be found for 
this piece. It required not just a few hours of 
testing; the whole remainder of the job had to 
be accomplished before the editors could write 
(p. 16), “The numerals on this lost fragment do 
not fit elsewhere.”’ Obviously no mere reviewer, or 
even the editors themselves, but only the labors 
of many scholars during many years to come can 
test fully the excellence of so much detailed work. 
But that it is of an order of excellence high above 
the average I, for one, cannot doubt; and I ven- 
ture to assert that no one will be justified in be- 
lieving otherwise unless and until many more 
flaws are discovered than have appeared up to 
now. 

To begin with a mechanical matter: even for 
ordinary handling, for straightforward reading, 
the volume is excessively heavy. Scholars who 
consult the volume, except the Gazetteer, will 
(and should) wish to “control”’ one part by refer- 
ring to another. Suppose, for instance, a quite 
natural desire arises to learn what is behind the 
puzzling statement on page 170: “So far as can 
be judged, the first column of List 1 is a regular 
list of well-known names”’ (the brief text includes 
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Pharbelioi, Elaiitai, and Madnases). The first 
step is to study the difficult readings of Fragment 
1 of the First Stele. For this task the student 
needs to have at hand the comments on the read- 
ings, pages 6-7, with the photograph (such as it 
is), page 6; the text, page 128; the commentary 
on the text, pages 169-170; the Register, and 
possibly also the Gazetteer, under the names of 
the various cities involved; and the drawing, 
Plate III, at the back of the volume. 

The cumbersome pages must be turned awk- 
wardly backward and forward scores of times 
from one of these places to another. It may well 
be that this embarrassment, which will discour- 
age even a stout researcher, could not have been 
foreseen when the volume was planned. Ordina- 
rily there is some advantage, as the editors were 
aware, in having all of a given body of material 
bound in one volume: “‘The purpose of this book 
is to make available under one cover the docu- 
ments related to the tribute of the Athenian em- 
pire” (p. vii). Yet, as we shall see, two other 
volumes, already published, are (rightly) treated 
by the editors as indispensable parts of the 
present work. 

A solution —doubtless not feasible for the pub- 
lisher, but which removes all the difficulties — 
consists in breaking up the present volume and 
having it rebound in its natural five parts, as 
mentioned above; more exactly: Front Matter 
and Catalogue of Fragments, pages 1-126; Texts, 
pages 127-168; Commentary on Texts, pages 
169-214; Register, pages 215-460; Gazetteer, 
Hellenotamiai, Testimonia, Indexes, Plates, and 
Map, pages 461-608. In this way, as I can testify, 
each part is light enough to be handled easily, 
and all five parts can lie open at once; much work 
can be done without turning a page. 

Of the 180 photographs, those of the later, 
Wagner (=Agora) era, with gray backgrounds, 
are far better than those of the earlier era, with 
their black backgrounds. But even the later, 
gray-background photographs, which are com- 
paratively few, are imperfectly reproduced (e.g., 
fig. 174). Of the vast majority, viz. the ones with 
the black backgrounds, a dozen or so, such as 
figs. 37, 118, 187, are passable enough; but the 
rest show only those letters which are clear and 
obvious, the letters for the reading of which a 
control is not badly needed. This is the major 
defect of the volume, and I report it with extreme 
regret. Adequate photographs were the primary 
need, for which, if necessary, any other part 
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should have been sacrificed. It would be difficult 
to justify the attitude behind the sentence: ‘‘ The 
surface of the obverse face [of List 26] is so worn 
that no photograph is here published” (p. 93). 
Yet this is the only such omission I have noticed; 
and poor photographs are better than none. 

The drawings are useful and good in the main; 
so much so that one wishes for more, a drawing of 
quota List 25, for instance. The Greek letters are 


not always faithfully shown in the drawings of the 
First and Second Stelae (pls. WI-XV, ΧΥΠΙ- 
XXI); the other drawings, which I suspect are by 
a different hand (Merritt’s) are excellent in this 
respect. Fragments 7 and 8 are not shown quite 
in their proper relation to each other on plate IV: 


the appearance is as if the drawing had been made 
uncritically from a squeeze of stones which were 
resting slightly out of joint in the plaster. Occa- 
sionally, too, the outline of the drawing does not 
follow accurately the outline of the stone: thus, 
for 3, pl. IV, 14, the editors point out (p. 172) 
that “the stone does not exclude the possibility 
of restoring [Zav]qiov”’ in place of [Aiv]8101. The 
photograph (p. 13) confirms this statement, for 
the fourth letter only the top of an alpha, gamma, 
or delta shows, but the drawing (pl. IV) seems, 
misleadingly, to exclude alpha. 

In 1931 there appeared an edition of the tribute 
quota lists in Supplementum Epigraphicum Grae- 
cum, Vol. V. This edition forms the basis of the 
commentary on readings in pages 6—106 and 169- 
203; that is, in these pages readings which differ 
from those of SEG. v, are for the most part explic- 
itly noted. There were many to note, but the job 
seems to be thorough. List 3 is probably fairly typ- 
ical. It is a text of 129 lines, of which 37 show di- 
vergences of one sort or another from the text 
SEG. v, 3. Although there has been no consider- 
able addition to the evidence, List 3 in ATL. has 
13 new restorations of amounts of tribute, and the 
question whether such liberality is justified in res- 
torations, in List 3 and in all the othér lists, is 
likely to arouse discussion. 

The foregoing applies only to the quota lists. 
As to the editions in ATL. of assessments and de- 
crees, they, too, are based mainly on previous 
works, though in a more exclusive sense. Correc- 
tions are made in ATL., but the reader is referred 
to Meritt’s and West’s Athenian Assessment of 
425 B.C. (1934) for details of A9, so that that vol- 
ume becomes, as doubtless it should, really a sort 
of indispensable appendix to ATL. For the de- 


crees, Meritt’s Documents on Athenian Tribute 
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(1937) occupies a similar position; less fortunately, 
since ATL. went to press so soon after Documents 
appeared that criticisms of the latter could not be 
taken into account. Thus, J. H. Oliver had re- 
stored the heading of D8 (Classical Weekly xxxii, 
1938/9, pp. 87-88; see also his review of ATL. in 
AJP. \xi, 1940, pp. 379-381). In Epigraphica 
Attica, p. 38, Meritt has cleared up one minor 
point raised by me in AJA. lii, 1938, pp. 601-608, 
but more vital questions are still unanswered; the 
three editors accept in toto Meritt’s “exhaustive 
analysis” (p. 213) of D8. Likewise there is no new 
discussion in ATL. of yet another, and a very im- 
portant, problem, which seemed to me to have 
been treated inconclusively in Documents. This is 
the problem which arose from Wade-Gery’s dem- 
onstration made in 1935, that for some one of the 
years 449/8, 448/7, or 447/6 B.c. no tribute quota 
was recorded on the First Stele. In Documents 
Meritt tried to prove that the year in question was 
449/8; this date was adopted unquestioningly in 
ATL. On both epigraphical and historical grounds, 
A. W. Gomme has challenged this view (Class. 
Rev. liv, 1940, pp. 65-67). He believes, and he is 
not alone in this, that non-payment of tribute 
cannot necessarily be inferred from the absence 
(proved or apparent) of a record of payment of 
tribute quota. There is more yet to be said about 
epigraphical aspects of the preamble of the list 
now numbered ATL. 8, and about the whole prob- 
lem of the arrangement of lists on the First Stele. 

This brings us to the texts. The photographs 
being on the whole inadequate, a reviewer cannot 
fully establish the conviction, which any reviewer 
is bound to feel, that on the whole the readings 
have been well made. In a fair number of instances 
in which I have tested the photographs and they 
have appeared (exceptionally) to be reliable, they 
have supported the reading given in the present 
texts. Yet it should also be mentioned that in a 
study which I have made of the preambles of the 
lists, a reading hitherto unrecorded has come to 
light. A good squeeze, made at my request by Mr. 
John Young, had revealed that the name and de- 
motic of the secretary in List 15, lines 2-3, was 
cut in rasura. The erasure is shallow and neat, 
but perfectly clear on the squeeze (and even in the 
photograph, ATL. fig. 22). Despite the many 
texts and studies which had been made of the 
First Stele before ATL. was published, the era- 
sure had never been observed. ATL. was pub- 
lished just after this; it records the erasure cor- 
rectly, and as only its editors could, it connects the 
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erasure with a literary reference (p. 184: a scandal 
which led to the execution of all but one of the 
Hellenotamiai). But the erasure is not the only 
new item to be observed in this area. Traces of 
the earlier, erased inscription are perfectly clear 
on the squeeze. These traces are not recorded in 
ATL. and have never been recorded: yet even in 
the photograph in ATL., a round “‘erased”’ letter 
can be read at the end of line 2. 

The “Register” records every known quota 
and every known assessment of every city 
mentioned in the texts as having been assessed 
and/or having paid tribute, together with notes 
on historical events—revolts, for instance — which 
could have affected payments. The tribute record 
of each city is thus legible at a glance. Every pay- 
ment is entered just as it stands in the text, not 
only the amount (restorations are indicated) in 
the original Greek notation, but also, with each 
amount, the name of the city in Greek, exactly as 
the text in question gives it, with all diacritical 
marks, indications of rasurae, and the like. A 
space is provided for every possible year of pay- 
ment and for every possible year of assessment. 
Where no record of payment (or assessment) is 
preserved, the space is left blank; but where men- 
tion of the given city is known positively not to 
have been made on the stone (commonly this is 


established by the survival of a complete panel 


of names for the district in question), that fact, 
too, is noted. The print is large, the layout is 
clear; no inaccuracy has appeared. After consid- 
erable use of it, I can only say that the Register 
seems to me a triumph of conception and of exe- 
cution. The only flaw which I have detected is 
quite minor and would deceive no one (I trust) 
except a hasty layman. In their commendable de- 
sire to reproduce what is on the stone, the editors 
print in two lines a certain few numerals which 
were inscribed:on the stone in two lines merely 
because of lack of space. In a printed text, or in 
the Register, this lack of space is not evident, and 
the payment might easily be confused with the 
two partial payments, or with the regular pay- 
ment and the epiphora, known in other parts of 
the lists. Hence, in the Register an explanation 
should have been added, or one line should have 
been used; otherwise the second line should regu- 
larly have been indented, as it is, on the stone, e.g. 
at 3, III, 3 (misleadingly printed also in the text 
on p. 130). Instances of two line entries of numer- 
als occur under Berysioi, [Daskyleion], Erythraioi, 
Oinaioi, and (twice) Pedies.—The restoration of 
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the tribute for Daskyleion in two lines (3, III, 24— 
25) is based evidently on the assumption that 
whenever in List 3 the name of the city was in- 
scribed in two lines, the numerals, if more than 
two, would also be spread over two lines, as at 3, 
III, 2-3, preserved on the stone just above. But 
in this preserved instance (3, III, 2-3) the reason 
was merely carelessness, which led to crowding. 
The two one-obol signs restored in 3, III, 25 
should, therefore, be moved up to the preceding 
line. 

Special attention should be called to the six sec- 
tions of Supplements to the Register (pp. 442- 
460) which are worthy of that good work: particu- 
larly to the useful list of Dynasts, to the system- 
atic ordering of Syntelies and Group Payments, 
and of Rubrics and Special Categories (on two of 
these rubrics see A. W. Gomme, Class. Rev. liv, 
1940, pp. 67-69), and to the Names (of cities, etc.) 
arranged by Districts. The latter count up as 
follows: Islands 39 cities, Ionia 37, Karia 99, 
Hellespont 60, Akte 13, Thrace 82, Euxine 13, un- 
certain 1: a total, when a few overlappings (at- 
tested by the Lists) are eliminated, of 341 names 
of tribute-paying cities in the Athenian Empire 
first and last. All of these, except only Καλίνδοια 
(Thrace), which is not known to have paid tribute, 
are included in the Register proper. To make a 
good thing perfect, one might add to the lists on 
pp. 457-460 a few fragmentary names. Thus in 
ΑΘ, IV, 144 the entry hl |, under the Eux- 
ine rubric, cannot be (and has not been) identified 
with [λερ]ακλειδίται! which appears in A9, IV, 
127 under the same rubric, and there is no other 
Euxine city in the lists which begins with h. Hence 

] is a positive addition; since it was as- 
sessed two talents, it was of middling size. Similar 
additions to the Euxine list are M[— -- — -- - in A9, 
IV, 161 (= Mesambria? which is not in the Reg- 
ister, but is in the Gazetteer); Οἱ |] in AQ, 
IV, 162 (=Olbia ? not in Register, but in Gaz- 
etteer); Τί ] in A9, IV, 160 (=Tomoi ? 
in neither). An apparently unknown [Ionian- 
Karian city is [ρυδαί-- --ἰ in A9, II, 116; and there 
are others in the Index of Partially Preserved En- 
tries on pp. 443-444. 

The Gazetteer is conceived in the same spirit 
as the rest of the work: it is patient, full, explicit; 
primarily topographical, but excluding nothing 
relevant, and offering novelties on almost every 
page. Even a reviewer little competent in such 
matters can state with confidence that although 
there may be points to be added, perhaps for Asia 
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Minor in a review by Robert, still the Gazetteer 
will remain a major contribution. A word may be 
useful as to its contents. The Gazetteer contains, 
besides entries of every name contained in the 
Register: cross references; names previously read 
and/or restored falsely; and also articles s.vv. on 
*“A€ws, “AKTAIAI TIOAEIS, [Apitipos], ἙΛΛΗΣ- 
TIONTIOZ ΦΟΡΟΣ, ΘΡΑΙΚΙΟΣ DOPOS, *IWNI- 
KOZ ΦΟΡΟΣ, Καλίνδοια, KAPIKOZ ΦΟΡΟΣ, 
[Λωρυμῆς!, MlecauBpia], [Μίλατος], ΝΗΣΙΩΤΙ- 
KOZ ΦΟΡΟΣ, [’OAPia], [Ὃλοῦς], Πακτύης ᾿Ιδυ- 
μεύς, and ΠΟΛΕΙΣ ΕΚ TOY EYEEINOY. 

On p. 7 one reads, “the quota [FIIll is ex- 
tremely rare.’ Necessarily similar statements as 
to the rarity or frequency of amounts occur fre- 
quently throughout the commentary. No system- 
atic control of these statements is provided, and 
one regrets the absence of a table of the cities 
arranged according to the amounts of quota paid. 
Such a table, as I have found, affords not a little 
matter for thought: first of all, of course, it groups 
the tribute-paying cities according to the size of 
payment. In a crude but helpful way the excellent 
Map, which is based on the Gazetteer, does the 
same: it shows the names of the cities in letters 
roughly proportioned in size to the amount of 
tribute. The proportions could not, of course, be 
exact; if, e.g., the ᾿Αστυρηνοὶ Μυσοί, who paid 500 
drachmai along with some 28 other cities each of 
which paid the same, were shown in letters so 
small as to be barely legible (say about one milli- 
meter in height), Aigina and Thasos, the largest 
contributors, each paying 30 talents, would have 
to be shown in letters a foot high. 

Among the 161 Testimonia—“‘literary”’ sources 
all, except 11 inscriptions (T68—T78) —a new dis- 
covery would hardly be expected, yet there is 
contained in T9 (p. 572) perhaps the most impor- 
tant new discovery set forth in the entire volume: 
important, and beyond question correct. The 
credit for this is assigned to Meritt in an impres- 


sive article by Wade-Gery, an article which gives 
a foretaste of Volume IT: ‘‘ The Peace of Kallias,” 
in Athenian Studies Presented to W. S. Ferguson 
(Harv St. Suppl. I, 1940), p. 150, n. 3. The discov- 
ery consists in the observation that in the Anony- 
mus Argentinensis, all the comments follow upon, 


and are directed to, lemmata each introduced by 
ὅτι. The papyrus being half torn away, restora- 
tion is necessary; a new and much improved ver- 
sion is presented. Difficulties remain, but clearly 
there is reference to a decree, moved by Perikles, 
mentioned by the Anonymus as part of the com- 
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ment on the building of the Parthenon. Wade- 
Gery (ibid.) understands the lines to mean that 
Perikles’ decree, which he dates before the end of 
450/49, provided “‘that the money accumulated 
κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αριστείδου τάξιν (i.e., the assessment 
πρὸς τὸν βάρβαρον) should be used for rebuilding 
the Athenian temples.” 

Dow 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Epicrapuica Attica (Martin Classical Lectures, 
Vol. IX), by Benjamin Dean Meritt. Pp. x + 157; 
22 figs. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. $2.00. 

The four lectures in this volume, originally de- 
livered at Oberlin College, and here presented in a 
somewhat expanded form, explain the principles 
and methods applied by the epigraphist to the 
reconstruction of Greek historical inscriptions, 
with special reference to the largest and most im- 
portant body of such documents, the Attic in- 
scriptions. The interest and the usefulness of the 
book are due in great measure to the fact that the 
author does not ask the reader to accept summary 
and ex cathedra statements, but elucidates and 
confirms each point of his exposition with an im- 
portant example. The text is provided with half- 
tone cuts showing most of the inscriptions which 
are drawn upon for illustrative purposes, and is 
followed by a series of notes which give necessary 
references and supplement the material of the 
lectures. 

In the first lecture the uses and the limitations 
of squeezes and photographs as aids in epigraphic 
study are reviewed, with some emphasis on errors 
of reading which have been caused by a tendency, 
especially among scholars who do not have access 
to the inscribed stone itself, to treat the text as a 
two-dimensional problem, like that presented by 
a manuscript fragment. The second lecture de- 
velops in further detail the implications of three- 
dimensional or architectural epigraphy. For the 
reconstruction of an epigraphic document not only 
the shape, dimensions, ornament and use of the 
monument are significant, but also evidences of 
re-working, fractures, even flaws and discolora- 
tion of the stone. The somewhat strictly limited 
inferences which may be derived from the forms 
of letters, including the occasional possibility of 
attributing a group of inscriptions to the hand of 
one workman, are discussed in the third lecture. 
Incidental to this discussion are some remarks of 
timely interest on the striking correlation between 
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political democracy and the publication of records 
and votes in the Greek world through inscribed 
stones in public places. The fact that Athens 
through the most significant period of its history 
was a democracy accounts for the overwhelming 
number of Attic inscriptions in comparison with 
the records of other states. The fourth lecture is 
devoted to a discussion of the legitimacy and uses 
of attempts at complete restoration of the texts 
of fragmentary inscriptions. The way in which 
trustworthy readings have been attained through 
the contributions of successive scholars, each cor- 
recting or adding to the achievement of his pred- 
ecessors, is interestingly illustrated. A thorough 
study of this little book, together with a careful 
review of the publications of the inscriptions 
quoted in the text, might be recommended to the 
beginner in epigraphy as a useful introduction to 
a scientific method which through controlled re- 
construction of documents has already made sig- 
nal additions to evidence for the history of the 
ancient world. 

Srpney N. DEANE 
SmitH COLLEGE 


ANTIOCH ON-THE-OronTEs, III, THe Excava- 
TIONS, 1937-1939, edited by Richard Stillwell. 
(Publications of the Committee for the Exca- 
vation of Antioch and its Vicinity). Pp. vii + 
260, pls. 92 with 10 plans and 104 figs. in text. 
Department of Art and Archaeology of Prince- 
ton University, 1941. $20.00. 

Few archaeological sites possess the intrinsic 
importance of the last ancient metropolis of the 
Near East, and fewer still command by their ex- 
cavation the attention of so wide an audience. 
With exemplary expedition, less than two years 
since the close of operations in the field, the Com- 
mittee for the Excavation of Antioch and its 
Vicinity has made available the results of its last 
three campaigns. The editor, the contributors, 
and the publishers have done their work well, and 
the sumptuous volume before us surpasses the 
promise of its two predecessors. 

Antioch’s most spectacular archaeological con- 
tribution has somewhat unexpectedly proven to 
be its unequalled wealth of mosaics. In them the 
original expectations of the committee for a solu- 
tion of the problem of the “‘school of Antioch” 
have to some extent been realized. But the mosaic 
floors of Antioch cannot be sought methodically. 
They are revealed more or less haphazard by 
accident or the operation of natural forces. For 
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this reason the excavators since the start of work 
in 1932 have not been free agents. They have been 
obliged to devote a large proportion of their time 
and energy to the preservation and removal of 
precious and perishable mosaics as they fortui- 
tously occurred. In these circumstances they are 
the more to be congratulated for the consistency 
with which they have pursued their program of 
topographical research under excavating condi- 
tions of extreme difficulty. The account of these 
painstaking explorations cannot bulk large in a 
preliminary report, and we must await a final 
synthesis to appreciate their results fully. 

Since 1937 the committee has added the site of 
Seleucia Pieria to Antioch and Daphne in its 
sphere of activity. The exceptional promise of this 
site is well indicated by the results of the first 
three short campaigns: a Doric temple of Hel- 
lenistic date and a Martyrion of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

The present volume contains an account of the 
structures uncovered in the three campaigns, 
catalogues of the inscriptions, sculpture, detached 
architectural members and mosaics, a publication 
of the lamps from seven campaigns, and three 
articles devoted to the interpretation of certain 
mosaics. 

Architecture is covered by the following: (1) 
summary outlines of the work of each season; (2) 
short preliminary reports of eleven buildings 
(four dwellings or dwelling complexes, three 
baths, a temple, a gate, a tomb, and an unidenti- 
fied building) and of five exploratory trenches; (3) 
a detailed report of the Martyrion at Seleucia; (4) 
a systematic Catalogue of Architecture, including 
236 items classified as Capitals, Bases, Columns, 
Entablatures and Moldings. The inscriptions, 
sculpture, and mosaics from any given reported 
building are to be found in the appropriate 
catalogues. The economy and thoroughness of 
this method of presentation go far to recom- 
mend it, but it has the obvious defect of making 
it unnecessarily difficult, except in the case of the 
Martyrion, to get a complete impression of any 
given building as revealed by its excavation. The 
difficulty is aggravated by a want of close con- 
nection between the reports of buildings and the 
catalogues. Save in the case of mosaics there are 
no references from the reports to the catalogues, 
and in the catalogues, again with the exception of 
mosaics, objects are not assigned to their rooms 
in the buildings. 

The important villa complex at Daphne, Sector 
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26-M/N, will serve as an example. Its plan is dis- 
cussed on pp. 25-27. The members of its elevation 
are distributed without cross reference as follows: 
Capitals 46-49, pp. 154 f., pls. 34-36 with a 
“history of the villa” under no. 49; Capitals 
116-118, p. 161; Bases 137-140, p. 163, pls. 38 and 
39 with notes to the effect that Base 139 goes with 
Capital 48 and Base 140 with Capital 118; Colon- 
nettes 160, 161, p. 164, pl. 39; Revetments 221- 
231, pp. 169 ff., pls. 42 and 43, the last of which 
is a remarkable coloristic piece. The related 
sculptures, 285-297, are described, again without 
cross reference, on pp. 119-121, pls. 3, 4, 6-8, 11, 
and 12. 

However that may be, the material presented is 
full of interest. In particular there emerges in the 
dwellings a new and peculiarly Antiochene type 
of domestic unit, the triclinium with a wide vista 
on a narrow court containing an elaborate water 
piece. The Martyrion at Seleucia is an important 
addition to the series of early churches with a 
central quatrefoil, while the Doric temple gives us 
our first large Seleucid building in Syria west of 
Dura. 

It is impossible to do more than suggest the 
richness of the material afforded by the bare 
Catalogue of Mosaics, which reaches the stupen- 
dous total of seventy-eight items ranging in date 
from the second to the sixth century. All the 


familiar types and many new ones are repre- 


sented, and the series closes with a superb floral 
carpet under Sassanian influence, the Lion Floor, 
no. 157, fit counterpart to the Phoenix Floor, no. 
56, of Antioch ii. The catalogue is arranged 
topographically and includes the inscriptions 
which identify figures. It would perhaps be easier 
for the reader to visualize the carefully described 
colors by reference to one or another accepted 
color scale. 

The lavishly illustrated Catalogue of Sculpture 
lists and describes 281 pieces, more than half of 
which come from the Martyrion at' Seleucia. 
These, because of their unique place in the history 
of early Christian sculpture, hold the center of 
interest, and are convincingly interpreted by K. 
Weitzmann in an iconographical commentary. 

Of 134 Greek and Latin inscription , 86 were 
found in the excavations, and of these about a 
dozen are readable texts. The remainder were 
acquired by purchase and with the exception of 
three boundary stones are mainly epitaphs. No. 
111 is a mosaic inscription of welcome to an inn, 
in which the hosts invoke an Oriental salaam on 
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the visitor. No. 112 records the rebuilding in 
537/8 a.p. of a public bath with the addition of 
a peristyle. The prescript reads: Ἐπὶ ®[1A0]|6[éou]/ 
τοῦ με[γάλ]ο]υ[, καὶ ἐν[δοξ]ο[τάτου]͵ τῆς Εῴας 
[--lp[--]/ καὶ τῶν ἁπαν[ταχ]οῦ, θείων λαρ- 
[γιτιών]ων, and is interpreted by Downey on 
the basis of an extended use of ἐπί to mean. 
““Under Philotheus and under the 
all-pervading sacrae largitiones.”’ It seems un- 
necessary, however, to force the meaning of ἐπί or 
to seek a mystical interpretation of ἁπανταχοῦ. 
Philotheus was probably either both Comes 
Orientis and Comes Sacrarum Largitionum like the 
Ephraim of no. 213, or Praefectus Praetorio 
Orientis, formerly Comes Sacrarum Largitionum 
(-τοῦ μεγάλου καὶ ἐνδοξοτάτου τῆς ‘Ewas 
κόμητος καὶ τῶν ἁπανταχοῦ θείων λαργιτιώ- 
νων, or -τ. μ. κ. & τ. Ἑ. ἐπάρχου καὶ (ἀπὸ 
κομήτων) τῶν ἁπανταχοῦ θ. λ.). ᾿Απανταχοῦ 
θείων λαργιτιώνων in titles may be paralleled 
in the Novellae of Justinian. 

Nos. 157, 205, 244, and 245 form an interesting 
series of boundary stones of étroixia. The last two 
offer peculiar difficulties of interpretation, and 
Downey argues the possibilities with learning and 
ingenuity. Finally there are two graffiti, 156 and 
176, the first of their kind from Antioch. The 
first was apparently a list of foods and has many 
parallels in the material from Dura. The second 
from a tomb is apparently of a religious character. 
Unfortunately, neither facsimiles nor readings of 
these important texts are published, and the 
photographs of the mounted fragments are not 
consistent with the high standard of the rest of 
the volume. 

Waage’s chapter on the lamps includes all those 
discovered from the beginning of the excavations 
through 1938. In it the rough groups of Antioch i 
are reduced to carefully defined and dated types, 
sixty-two in all from the Hellenistic period through 
the middle ages. Duplicates are not catalogued, 
and the thorny problem of illustration is solved 
without drawings by the use of photographic top 
views and front profiles of lamps of each type. 
The economy of presentation and the close in- 
tegration of text and illustrations make this chap- 
ter a model of its kind. The classification provides 
an essential and much-needed tool for excavators 
in the Near East. 

In the chapter, “‘The Evil Eye and the Lucky 
Hunchback,” Doro Levi contributes, in inter- 
pretation of three puzzling apotropaic mosaics, 
an essay on the evil eye and apotropaia in an- 
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tiquity. It is surprising amid such an accumula- 
tion of material to find no reference to Seligmann’s 
classic, Der bése Blick und verwandtes. 

Weitzmann, in “Illustrations of Euripides and 
Homer in the Mosaics of Antioch,” identifies the 
subjects of two mosaics in the present volume, 
107 and 140, and of two published in Antioch ii, 
59 and 70, as illustrations of the Hippolytus, 
Meleager, Sthenoboea, Troiades, Medea, Iphi- 
genia in Aulis, and Helen, of Euripides, and of the 
taking of Briseis from Achilles in Iliad I. The 
third of the great Hellenistic and Roman triad 
of poets is acknowledged by Friend, who in his 
““Menander and Glycera in the Mosaics of 
Antioch” lets his fancy play over the fictive re- 
lations of the poet and his mistress and two 
mosaics of which they are the subjects. 

Frank E. Brown 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE GReEEkKs IN Bactria, by W. W. Tarn. Pp. 
xxiii + 539, 1 pl., 1 pedigree chart, 1 map. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press; New York, The 
Macmillan Co. $8.00. 

The historical core of the work concerns the 
careers of four people: Euthydemus threw off his 
allegiance to the Seleucids and made himself in- 


dependent King of Bactria about 227 B.c.; his son 


Demetrius continued the expansion of Euthyde- 
mus’ territory west of the Hindu Kush and from 
183 to 175 conquered a large section of northern 
India; Demetrius’ general, Menander, inherited 
the greater part of his Indian realm and governed 
it until about 150. Eucratides, the cousin and 
agent of Antiochus IV, undertook to bring the 
East back to its allegiance, beat Demetrius and 
reconquered Bactria in 167 and 166, spent the 
next five years campaigning in India, and so ex- 
hausted his own resources and those of Menander 
that the Greek rule in Bactria fell before the 
Yueh-chi about 130, while that in India was 
gradually obliterated by the Saces from 120 to 30 
B.c. Owing to the almost total disappearance of 
the Greek sources, the amount of certain, factual 
historical material—events and dates—is sur- 
prisingly small, considering the size of the book, 
but nobody who reads it will accuse the author of 
waste of words. There are two reasons why the 
tale takes so long in the telling: the scope of the 
book and its method. 

As to scope, the attempt is to give not merely a 
narrative, but as complete as possible a picture of 
the regions under Greek rule to show what that 
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rule really intended and accomplished, and this, 
of course, introduces a great deal of geography, 
literature and art, together with social and eco- 
nomic questions. As to the method, it may be said 
briefly that it is an investigation of all the evi- 
dence. Now it so happens that there is hardly a 
single piece of evidence that can be accepted 
without question, and the book is therefore an 
almost uninterrupted series of arguments. More- 
over, the proof constantly goes forward and back. 
There are abundant cross references to supple- 
ment the index, but the upshot of it is that one 
must almost read the work twice if one is to under- 
stand it at all. There is no denying that great 
demands are made on the reader. He is com- 
pensated, however, by the discovery that in this 
remarkable book every detail has been really 
thought about; nothing whatever is taken for 
granted. The courage with which Mr. Tarn has 
attacked material, such as Indian and Chinese 
literature, beyond his own competence, cannot be 
too highly commended, for he has subjected it to 
the same careful criticism that he applies to 
Greek material. It is idle, as he remarks himself, 
to wait for a scholar equally at home in all the 
necessary fields, and the conscientious author 
must either abandon part of the evidence or try 
to make up his mind what it means, whether it 
belongs to his field or not. There will be corrections 
and dissents, of course, but for once all the relevant 
material has been gathered and even corrections 
of detail can now be made with the whole in view. 
The argument, whatever its nature, is carried on 
with Mr. Tarn’s unfailing brilliance (for sheer 
ingenuity consider pp. 246 f. where the name 
Iomousa, reported by Ptolemy, is transformed 
into a town named Alexandria and a Greek lyric 
poem written in India) and such sections as the 
evaluation of Antiochus IV and the discussion of 
the Milindapafha have the value of substantive 
treatises. The abundance of the matter to be 
considered overflows into an Excursus, 21 Ap- 
pendices and Addenda, so that the reviewer may 
be forgiven for not attempting a catalogue. Ref- 
erence ought to be made, however, to the very 
valuable discussion of the Gandhara sculpture 
(pp. 393-408). 

The conviction which underlies the bock is re- 
vealed in the last words of Chapter I: “‘ Under 
Greek rule the level of Asia was slowly but steadily 
tending to rise.” Both in Bactria and India the 
Greek empire was a beneficent government; in the 
former case by the elevation of the native villages 
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to quasi-cities capable of self-government when 
the central authority had disappeared; in the 
latter case by putting into practice the dream of 
Alexander of government by codperation of Greek 
and native elements. There is no attempt to con- 
ceal the entire impermanence of the Greek experi- 
ment in both regions, but “win or lose, succeed 


or fail, it is the story of a very great adventure.” 
Perhaps Mr. Tarn’s enthusiasm leads him to take 
too optimistic a view of the adventure at times — 
the evidence of literature and culture is certainly 


very slight — but it is a good thing that he believes 
in the adventure so heartily, for one important 
function of the book is to make historians realize 
that the houses of Euthydemus and Eucratides 
must receive their fair share of attention along 
with the other Hellenistic dynasties. 

Much of the evidence is purely numismatic for, 
particularly in India, we have a great many coins 
of kings who are otherwise unknown. All known 
publications have been used and the coins them- 
selves have been studied in the British Museum. 
The author could do no more unless he had under- 
taken to make a corpus for himself which was 
clearly out of the question. Yet it is evident that, 
until such a corpus is made, many of the conclu- 
sions cannot be secure. For example, Mr. Tarn 
connects by the use of identical monograms 
(which, in Appendix 1, he rightly relates to the 
moneyers and not to the mints): Hippostratus 
(ruled ca. 50-30 B.c.) and “his conqueror” 
Azes; Strato (ca. 145-100 B.c.), Apollodotus, 
Dionysius, Zoilus and Apollophanes; Maues (d. 
58 B.c.) and Telephus. But there is a similar con- 
nection between Maues, Azes, Apollodotus, Her- 
maeus, and Hippostratus (BMC. pp. 37-39, Nos. 
1, 2, 11, 17, 18; pp. 59 f., Nos. 3, 10, 15-17; pp. 
63-65, Nos. 18 f., 25-36, 41-43; p. 68, No. 3; p. 71, 
Nos. 17, 21, 25; p. 74, Nos. 8-13; pp. 76 f., pp. 
83-85 passim) and between Menander, Antial- 
cidas, Theophilus and Diomedes (BMC. pl. 
XXXI, 4, 9, 12; p. 26, Nos. 13 f.; p. 34, No. 5). 
Neither of these combinations makes any sense in 
Mr. Tarn’s arrangement. This does not mean, of 
course, that his arrangement should be discarded 
out of hand, but it does show the need for a study 
of all the coins which will ultimately prove which 
apparent connections are real and which are 
fortuitous. 

There is also a question of capital importance 
on which the numismatic evidence must be 
further considered: the position of Menander 
himself. Following Rapson in the Cambridge His- 
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tory of India, Mr. Tarn makes Menander a col- 
league of Demetrius who ultimately married his 
daughter. This assumption is fundamental to his 
reconstruction of the Greek conquest of India. 
Now Menander has generally been dated later by 
the style of his coins, a consideration which is dis- 
missed as follows: “Because bis coins are much 
inferior in style to those of Demetrius and his 
successors in Bactria, who could be approximately 
dated from Polybius, it was concluded that he 
must be later, so as to give time for the art to 
become ‘debased’; whereas in reality it means 
that the artists at his disposal in the rather remote 
eastern Punjab were inferior in skill to those who 
worked in Bactria”’ (p. 134). But the coins cannot 
be so lightly dismissed. In the first place, date is 
not judged solely on the basis of artistic merit; 
there is weight, fabric and inscription to be 
considered. As to weight, Gardner (BMC. p. 
xxxvi) published Cunningham’s figures for eleven 
kings, based on 703 specimens: the heaviest are 
those of Heliocles, the son of Eucratides, whom 
Tarn makes Menander’s rival; the third heaviest 
are those of Strato, Menander’s son in Tarn’s 
scheme; Menander himself is eighth on the list. 
The judgment of fabric necessitates the han- 
dling of the coins themselves and I can only call 
attention to the apparent (but perhaps only 


apparent) close similarity in general appearance 


between the coins of Menander (BMC. pls. XI, 
XII) and those of Archebius (pl. IX) whom Tarn 
places just before the Saca conquest under Maues. 
The inscriptions on Menander’s round coins are 
always circular, a style which is never found with 
the house of Euthydemus, but which is regular 
from Heliocles on. All these considerations taken 
together would certainly persuade a numismatist, 
rightly or wrongly, that Menander belongs with 
the later kings. Moreover, there is a relation of his 
portraits to those of Eucratides that makes a 
difficulty for Mr. Tarn’s view. It is perhaps coin- 
cidence that Eucratides and Menander often 
appear helmeted, though the Euthydemids wore 
kausia or diadem alone; but there is another very 
peculiar type of portrait found for them both: a 
bust seen from behind, with the head turned to 
the left, the right hand grasping a spear and 
thrusting to the left. The same type occurs also 
for Archebius (BMC. pl. TX, 4, 5) but, so far as I 
can discover, it is not borrowed from the Seleucid 
or any other coinage. There are variations: Eucrat- 
ides is helmeted and the bust is unclothed (BMC. 
pls. VI, 7; XXX, 8); Menander is diademed and 
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wears an aegis (BMC. pl. XI, 11, 12). But it is 
pressing credulity too far to suggest that they are 
not connected. In Mr. Tarn’s reconstruction, at 
what time and for what purpose could either of 
these kings have copied the other? It would be 
folly because of these objections to abandon Mr. 
Tarn’s carefully constructed chronology and re- 
turn to the antecedent chaos, but until the objec- 
tions are adequately dealt with there will always 
be those who cannot bring themselves to believe 
that Menander was a contemporary of Demetrius. 
This review was to have been written by E. T. 
Newell, and it is a thousand pities that it was not. 
The numismatic material is so important that it 
should have been treated by a master, and no one 
will regret more than Mr. Tarn that he has lost 
the opportunity of being judged by that clear and 
copious mind. It will be a satisfaction to him to 
know that, whatever details Mr. Newell might 
have challenged, he shared with me a profound 
admiration for the book as a whole. 
ALFRED ἢ. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tasuta Impert Romant, Karte pEs ROMISCHEN 
REICHES AUF DER GRUNDLAGE DER INTERNA- 
TIONALEN Karte 1:1,000,000, Barr M 32, 
Marz, by Peter Goessler. Pp. 88 and one map 
folder. Archiologisches Institut des Deutschen 
Reiches (Rémisch-Germanische Kommission), 
Frankfurt, 1940. 

This map includes the quadrangle Lat. 42°-48° 

x Long. 6°-12°, from northwest of Xanten to 

southeast of Augsburg, i.e., most of Upper and 

Lower Germany and substantial areas of Belgica 

and Raetia. The northeast half of the sheet is thus 

virtually blank of Roman remains, while the 
thickly settled and very important southwest 
triangle includes the whole limes, as well as many 
other of the best explored settlements in the 
Roman world. Given the difficulties of topog- 
raphy, chronology, insufficient and inaccurate 
archaeological data, tantalizing literary and epi- 
graphical evidence, and other stumbling blocks, 
historical cartography is bound to fail of perfec- 
tion. Goessler has triumphed over most of his 
obstacles and candidly admitted the rest, and in 
spite of its self-imposed limitations, the resulting 
product is much better than most of us need. 
The Tabula is in no sense an attempt at an 
archaeological repertory like the Carte Archéo- 
logique de la Gaule, but is simply a location of 
adequately documented Roman sites, viz. cities, 
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towns, settlements, isolated dwellings, sanctuaries, 
camps and fortified towns, post-houses, primary 
and secondary roads, milestones, bridges, aque- 
ducts, theaters, funerary monuments, baths, bat- 
tlefields, potteries, sigillata potteries, tile-works, 
mines and salt-works, each with its designating 
symbol. Where more than one symbol would be 
justified (Kéln, Trier, etc.), one is spared the over- 
crowding of a galaxy of these and is referred to 
the volume of text. The separate localities are 
so thickly strewn that it is quite impossible to 
squeeze all their names on the plan, and therefore 
only the most important are labelled, while the 
rest must be identified by correlating the text to 
the map by millimeter measurements of codrdi- 
nates upon the map. This clumsy procedure was 
doubtless unavoidable, but it is decidedly incon- 
venient. Even so, it goes without saying that many 
isolated archaeological traces of all kinds are too 
inconsequential for inclusion, and Goessler con- 
secrates eight pages of introduction to elaborating 
these omissions. 

Nor is the Tabula in any sense an attempt at a 
bibliography. Each site includes as part of its text 
one or more references to ancient or modern 


sources, but these are very concise and in some 
instances, like the omission of Mitteilungen iiber 
Rémische Funde in Heddernheim under its proper 


rubric, they verge upon real negligence. Granting 
that a complete documentation of Strassburg or 
Koln is too much to ask, a little more generosity 
in titles and references would have been well- 
considered. 

A persistent problem of local Romano-German 
topography is the identification of the ancient fort 
of Aliso and the related river Elison, mentioned by 
several ancient authors (see most recently Al- 
brecht, Bericht iiber den VI. Internat. Kongr. f. 
Arch., 1939/40, pp. 550-555). Goessler has prob- 
ably been wise to omit both these names from his 
map and indices pending more general agreement. 

Howarp Comrort 
HaveErRForD COLLEGE 


Dact Ε RomANi IN TRANSILVANIA, by Andrea 
Alféldi, Biblioteca della Mattia Corvino, No. 9. 
Pp. 66, one plate, one map. Budapest, 1940. 
Pengo 2 or Lire 8. 

The publications of the Societa Mattia Corvino 
are dedicated to closer cultural relations between 
Italy and Hungary. It was a happy inspiration to 
invite the indefatigable Alféldi to contribute a 
monograph to the series, and it was a happy choice 
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of subject which he made. The non-committal 
title conceals a purely polemical theme against the 
thesis of the Rumanian scholars Daicoviciu (“‘La 
Transylvanie dans |’Antiquité,” an extract from 
La Transylvanie, 1938) and Bratianu (Les origines 
du peuple roumain: les donnés archéologiques, 1939) 
who maintain that the native Dacians formed the 
substantial basis of the Romanized province and 
showed themselves adept learners from their 
conquerors. On the contrary, Alféldi would have 
it that, first, the Dacian survivors of the conquest 
were numerically negligible, and secondly that 
Romanization of the province was not imported 
by the Roman conquerors themselves, but by 
provincial soldiers, veterans, traders and settlers 
already Romanized in the Rhine and Danube 
Valleys and in the Balkans. The thesis that a 
remnant of the Romanized population survived 
the Germanic invasions, sustained by the same 
Rumanian scholars, is similarly attacked on sev- 
eral grounds which include the analogy of Pan- 
nonia, where no continuity of Roman culture 
lasted on in spite of the fact that the Roman 
evacuation of Pannonia was significantly more 
gradual and significantly later than that of Dacia. 
An interesting by-product of the whole study is 
the elimination of supposed evidences of early 
Christianity in Transylvania. The entire argu- 
ment is conducted with courtesy but devastation, 
and the author seems to have earned the right to 
pen his final paragraph: “‘We may thus conclude 
that in Transylvania there is no trace of either 
Dacian or Roman continuity; on the other hand 
the Rumanian people is entirely correct in dis- 
cerning the roots of its national existence among 
Romanized Thracian elements. But the country 
of these Romanized Thracians lay far to the 
south of the Danube, and they penetrated through 
the mountains into the former province of Dacia 
only in the flowering of the Middle Ages.” 

There are several qualities which differentiate 
this essay from most classical studies. It is unlike 
an excavation report or a museum catalogue which 
presents new material with a modicum of inter- 
pretation, and unlike many philological inter- 
pretations of a well-worn author. It is rather an 
extended and argumentative book review, treat- 
ing an isolable historical topic point by point, 
controversially but without haste or disorder, 
just as one would expect from one of this genera- 
tion’s masters of classical scholarship. But its 
most interesting feature is its contemporary 
implications. To an outlander the whole thing 
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somewhat suggests an international family squab- 
ble revolving around pride of ancestry, and 
Alféldi himself remarks in his preface that certain 
historical concepts of cultural origin had much to 
do with the detachment of Transylvania from the 
““madre-patria ungherese”’ and its assignment to 
Rumania in 1919, “while other distinguished 
scholars, with whom Hungarian public opinion 
allies itself, deny these hypotheses and call for 
revision of the Trianon Treaty.” It is difficult, he 
complains, for the serious scholar to keep his ob- 
jectivity and historical impartiality uncompro- 
mised in the gioco della stampa partigiana e della 
propaganda. As a conscientious investigator’s 
plea for an understanding of his position on a 
burning topic in distressed times, the introduction 
is worth reading. Gracefully, it concludes with 
regret that the book can never profit by criticisms 
from the distinguished Rumanian scholar Parvan 
—himself an exponent of the Daco-Roman con- 
tinuity which Alféldi combats — to whose memory 
the work is dedicated. 

Howarp CoMFort 
HaverForD COLLEGE 


ΙΝΡΙΑΝ ArT OF THE UNITED States, by Frederic 
H. Douglas and Réné d’ Harnoncourt. Pp. 220, 
pls. 216 including 16 in full color, figs. in text 82, 


end-papers, and bibliography. New York City, * 


the Museum of Modern Art, 1941. $3.50. 


This work is based on the exhibit of Indian Art 
at the Museum of Modern Art last spring. It is, 
however, not a handbook or catalogue of the col- 
lection, of use only to the visitor, but is rather the 
exhibit itself preserved in permanent form and 
brought to those who were not fortunate enough 
to have seen it at the Museum. The authors both 
of the book and of the exhibit are probably the 
two men who know most about modern Indian 
art and who can best help others to understand 
and appreciate it. Most of the objects here pre- 
sented have been displayed before in scattered 
museums and have been illustrated in various 
publications, but few or none have ever been so 
well shown. The one criticism that could have 
been made of the exhibit—that the theatrical 
technique of exhibition in some cases distracted 
attention from the exhibits themselves—can not 
be made of this book. While no one can fail to be 
impressed by the beauty of individual objects, the 
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authors are to be congratulated, not for having 
gathered together so many native masterpieces, 
but for having allowed so few to tell their story 
so well. In this, the plan of the book follows 
that of the Museum halls, and while there are 
fewer objects illustrated than were displayed, 
the text is able to draw these into a more co- 
herent whole. 

The material is divided into three main sections: 
Prehistoric Art, Living Traditions, and Indian 
Art for Modern Living. Of these, the last is the 
least impressive. The prehistoric and modern art 
is presented according to culture areas, five for the 
ancient and nine for the living peoples. While 
this general arrangement follows the outlines 
made familiar to us by the work of Wissler, 
Holmes, and other anthropologists, the authors 
have treated it with a vivid originality. The five 
ancient groups are based upon the outstanding 
techniques used in the art which has survived to 
us and are appropriately called the Carvers of the 
Far West, the Carvers of the Northwest Coast, 
the Engravers of the Arctic, the Sculptors of the 
East, and the Painters of the Southwest. ‘Excel- 
lent maps show not only the areas and principal 
sites represented, but the distribution of funda- 
mental decorative motifs. Some areas are left 
blank, either because the inhabitants have left 
little or nothing of artistic merit or because the 
archaeology is almost unknown. If we lack a 
sense of the development of culture and art 
through time and the presentation seems in con- 
sequence static and two-dimensional, the fault is 
the archaeologists’, not the authors’. 

The modern tribes are grouped according to 
their modes of living as Corn Planters, Shepherds, 
Seed Gatherers, Hunters, Fishermen, Mountain 
People, Desert Dwellers, and Woodsmen; and we 
are shown how their arts and crafts are integrated 
to the total pattern of their lives. 

The authors have attempted a difficult task— 
“‘to give a representative picture of Indian art in 
the United States’»—and have succeeded. The 
clarity and insight of their presentation, the ex- 


cellence of the illustrations and the pleasing format 


of the volume will appeal to anthropologists, art 
critics, and laymen. It is a book that anyone 
would be glad to own, reluctant to lend. 

FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
Bryn Mawr 
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